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GLIMPSES INTO THE MARRIED LIFE OP THE ANCIENT 
TAMIL PEOPLE. 

By K- G. Sesha Aiyar, Esq. 


According to Weslermarck, the institution of marriage has 
most probably developed out of a primeval habit of a rnan 
arxl a woman living together in sexual relationship. In all 
climes and conditions, sexual atlractlon has been universal; 
'and from its influence there can be no secure protection* so 
long as the human heart is warm. The ancient Tamils were 
a brave and warm-hearted people; and, judging from old 
Tamil literature, one may say that they regarded love and 
war a|/practically embracing the totality of life. These two 
subjects are dealt with in Tamil literature with remarkable 
circumstantiality; and we may, therefore, conclude that the 
institution of Nvar and marriage had been very highly develop* 
^ among the Tamils in the early days of which we have any 
• 

. fact of history that among peoples of ancient cul- 
marriage Is usually regarded as a duty. It is so among 
. ^ Chinese and the Japanese. According to Westermarck, 

f 





''so fodispensable is caarri4g« coQSidered by tM Cbioese that 
even the dead are married.^ the spirits of aU ^ales who die in 
infaocy or ia boyhood being io due time tarried to t^^pirits 
of females who have beeo cut off at a like eariy frof. 

Hozumi observes that among the Japanese the obligation 
marry was so effectively insisted oo by pablic opinion th 
there was no need of enforcing it by legislation ■, but he nd 
that the prohibitioo of celibacy was enforced ooly ns regar 
the present or presumptive head of the family.^ Amoog t 
Hebrews, marriage was regarded as a religious duty. Accord 
ing to a Jewish Code, cited by Westennarck, a man abstaining 
from marriage “ is guilty of bloodshed, dimioishes the im^e 
of God, and causes tbe diviae presence to withdraw from 
Israel ”; hence a single man past twenty may be compelled by 
the court to take a wife. Even under Islam, which regards 
marriage as civil contract, it appears that marriage is “ incam* 
bent on all who possess tbe ability In the Hadis, it is 
related that when a healthy man told the Prophet that he had 
not married, the Prophet said: **Then thou art one of the 
brothers of tbe devil." Amoog tbe Hindus, as is well known, 
marriage Is a religious duty; and they consider children 
essential for their spiritual happioess and for tbe salvation of 
the manes of the family. It is SO among tbe Zoroastrians 
among whom the belief is, as among the Hindus, no one who 
has not a soo can enter svarga. To the ancient Greeks,''^ 
marriage was of both public and private importance and it is 
said criminal proceedings could be taken against celibates in 
ancient Greece. The Romans too r^arded marriage as a 
public duty ; and it is seen from Cicero’s De L^ihiA^tbat in 
ancient Rome tbe Censi^ coold impose a tax upon celibates. 
There is little material that affords ns help in determining f 
whether among tbe Tamils marriage was enjoined as a . 
religious doty; but there can be no doubt that social polity 
regarded conjugal life as tbe normal state of life in soci^*^Cr^ 

^ Anoss tbe NuDbutIn Bribnunas, womva djriag Borntmod ^ 
jBcied to B mock aurrii^ebBroTB creiBBtioiL . 

* Cf, tbe Nambetiji BrdbnB^aa. 


That is the•^ncIusion chat we may safety draw from the 
extensive literatwe that deals elaborately and particularly 
with <ie aspects of lovei courtship and marriage among the 
ancient Tamil people. 

For a correct appreciation of the ancient social institu¬ 
tions of the Tamil race» we must seek information from old 
Tflmil literature* which, embodying as it does the national 
poetry of the mce» affords an inexhaustible storehouse of 
. Dravidion antiquities that are of unique interest to a student 
of |Oclology. In ancient Tamil society, love and war were, as 
already stated, the two objects txctllenct oi human pur¬ 
suit and they formed the two categories of poetic material or 
fiorni, which the bards delighted to sing about. Tamil rhe¬ 
toricians classified pofttf into (1) Aham, literally, internal or 
subjective state, and (2) Puratn, i.t , external or objective pur- 
suits. This is a classification of poetio materinl peculisr to 
the genius of the T&mii race and by the time of Tolk^ppiyam, 
the oldest Tamil grammar now extant, there must already 
have existed an ancient literature, now unfortunately lost, 
which had for Its subject-matter this two-fold material, so 
that Tolk&ppiyan&r felt the necessity of embodying in his 
grammar a spocial chapter on p&rii(, where we find a compre¬ 
hensive and instructive treatment of ahap-porui and purap- 
porul. AhaP‘poriii relates to the moods and fancies, feelings. 
sentimeiitK and passions of lovers placed in diverse situations 
and circumstances; and purap-porul, which treats of external 
relations, principally war, deals also with the political organi¬ 
sation of the Tamil state and society and the rules and con- 
ventiop^. regulating the public relations of the Tamil chiefs 
and princes. Iloughly, of the four-fold objects of life, 
Dhnrma, Arlha, ICama and l^dk$a. or, as they are called in 
Tamil, Aram, Potul, labam and Vidu, the category which 
Tamil rhetoricians describe as pnram embraces the first two, 
and what they describe as aham embraces the third. 

For detailed information about the rules and conventions 
«,Qf the marriage institution as practised by the ancient Tamils, 
the reader must be referred to Poruiatikaram in Tolksppiyain, 
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Iraiyanir Ahap-^orul, Nambi Ahap~porul other works 
dealing with the subject. I have sought co^gtve here oniy a 
bird*s*eye view of this interesting topic so as to serve <^ninly 
to elucidate the appended lyrics from Kalit-togai, which is 
acknowledged Co be one of the best works illustrative of the 
conventions of Ahat-tpfoi. Tamil rhetoricians postulate Hve 
regional varieties in the Tamil country, each with its dislicfC' 
cive features and characteristics, both natural and convep* 
Cional, and peopled by its own stratum of society, differing In . 
occupation and in its level of social and ecoaomic cultur^cr 
development from the people of other regions. These five 
regions are Pdlai or desert land, Kminji or mountainous 
regioQ, MuUai or forest region, Marutam or arable country, 
and Neytal or sea*board region. Consistent with the charac* 
ter of Palai-nilam, its presiding deity Is said to be Durga and 
the burning sun; its inhabitants were robbers, and were called 
Maravar. These are, perhaps, the Sorai (Sorar) of Ptolemy. 
The presiding deity of Kurifiji*nilan] is said to be Mu ruga or 
Skanda; and its inhabitants were known as Kuravar, who 
lived on millet, ragi and honey. We may note, in passing, 
the interesting facts that Va!]i, the bride of Skanda, is said 
to be a Kurava maid, who was wooed and won when she was 
guarding a millet cultivation, and that many of the hills or 
mountains in South India are sacred to Skanda. The deity 
that ruled over Mullai-nilam is said to be Miydn or Kfsna. * 
Its inhabitants were neatherds and shepherds, and their 
pastime included playing on pipes and grappling with bulls. 
They went by the name of Idaiyar. Maruta*nliam was 
sacred to Indra. Its inhabitants were known as UlavaX They 
cultivated paddy and their staple food was rice. They lived a 
life of comparative ease and luxury and had obtained a high 
degree of social and economic culture. Varuna was regarded 
as the presiding deity of Neytal-nilam ; the inhabitants of 
which were known as Paratar. They lived by fishing and by 
sale of fish and salt. Broadly speaking, then, ancient Tami* 
Jagam was inhabited by five occupational classes of people^- 
pure ^riculturists, fisherfolk, pastoral people or cattle* 
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keeper^ ^^riculturists and robbers—each with its own 
tutelary deity (7S^. Afuit-U^i-iyal 5) end ruling chieftain 
and eSch following its own customs and rnodes of life. Let 
us see how their distinctiveness shelved itseif.in their marriage 
customs or the love episodes of their life. 

« Tamil treatises deal with AiMp’P&rui under three heads : 

Kdrkkilai, Ainti^^al and Perunti^i. The eight'fold classihea- 
tion of marriage, familiar to u$ from Smrti literature, is 
. obviously an exotic in the Tamil country, as a tiiira in ToU 
ki^iyam speaks of maraiyof-tUttti. manral {Tot. 

Kalayiyai 1 ), or the eight forms of marriage of the country 
of the Br&hmanas; but it is explained that these eight forms 
are comprised In the three Tamil categories above mentioned. 
Kul*k*ki|Al is explained as cru-iiilai’k-khmain or one*8ided 
desire ; and obviously the Paikaca and R&k^aia forms of sexual 
union, the former of which is but a disgusting exhibition of 
lust on the part of the raviaber and latter also a * rape* 
marriage ’ which is a survival of the old custom of marriage 
by capture, that was perhaps practised either as an incident 
of war or as a mode of procuring n wife when it was difficult 
to get one otherwise, are instances of K4i*k-ki[ii as neither 
of them is the result of reciprocsl desire. The A9ura form 
also falls in this category. It is reminiscent of marriage by 
purchase which in ancient days was a concomitant of pro* 
* gress in economic culture: and it has been noted as a fact of 
sociology that marriage by purchase has been of frequent 
occurrence, especially among the pure and the cattle'keeping 
agriculturists. In this form of marriage, it need not neces¬ 
sarily that a damsel is or even can be given in marriage 
against her will; but the consent of the parents or other 
relatives of the girl is indispensable and, in effect, it is a union 
largely brought about by oru'talai-U-k&mam. However, 
adult marriage was the normal occurrence amoog the Tamila; 
and therefore unions based on * 0 Re*sided desire' cannot have 
been frequent except, perhaps, among Palai*reakka[; and, 
* even amoog them, there is no record to show that it was 
prevalent or was allowed. One curious consequence of 
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K&i-k*ki!&i was that the unrequited lover, ii^ Che paroxyam 
of his desire, had recourse to the practice of Maaal-iral. 
Maddened by the irresponsiveness of the damsel, the ^ooer 
wore a wreath of Mudar (CnlotiopiS'gi$:aQtes) flowers and rode 
through the streets on a mimic horse of palmyra fronds, 
proclaiming bis love and determined to die if hi$ ladydove r 
would not wed him. 

We may glance at the third category. Perun^ti^ai is 
explained as Poninta-k-hamani, i.e., inappropriate love or, in . 
the language of the Hindu law, unapproved: marriage. ^In 
this category were held to fall the Brahma, X)aiva, and 
Pr^japatya forms of marriage mentioned by the Sanskritists. 
Perhaps they were regarded as inappropriate to the Tamil 
folk, because of the religious rites that attended those forms. 
However that may be, IlampQranar, the well-known com¬ 
mentator on Tolkdppiyam takes PeruA-ti^ai to mean marri¬ 
ages that prevail among the higher castes (Men-makkal) and 
are approved bytheoi; and such are the four forms men¬ 
tioned above. 

Aintinai, which is the second category, is the most im¬ 
portant branch of Ahap-porul. It is explained as Anputai-k- 
kamam or union from reciprocal desire. This is the Gandharva 
form of the Sanskritists and is acclaimed by Tamil rhetoricians 
as the approved, form of marital union. According to the 
Sanskrit school of marriage law, in order to constitute the * 
legal status of husband and w'ife in the case of the Gandharva 
form of marriage, the ceremonies of hStna and the rest up to 
Sapta-padi must be performed [Vide Balambhatta's gloss 
on Yajnavalkya. Ill, 61) but no religious rite is needed for a 
valid union according to Tamil usage in this form. Aintia'ai 
consists of two divisions, Kalavu and Karpu. Ka|avu is 
clandestine love, and it relates to the situation where a young 
man'and a young woman meet each other in a secret place, 
either by*chance or by design, and develop as a result recipro¬ 
cal attachment which ultimately leads to their voluntary 
union in secrecy; while Karpu, which is open marriage^ - 
denotes the giving away of a bride openly to a bridegroom of 
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proper status «nd acceptancft of her as his bride {Tol. Kaxpi^ 
yal 1). *Ka|avu \v«s the original method of forming a marital 
reltttfdh and it was preceded by Kai-k-kilai, while Karpn 
was either the consequence of Ka|avu or was sometimes 
independent of it. It is explained by Tolkippiyar that as in 

* course of time deceitfulness and treachery violated the sane- 
tit5^ of the secret union, l^r&hma^as or learned men {Aiyar is 
the term used, and it is a corruption of Aryar) enjoined the 

.rule of Karpu or open marriage, following the usage of the 
higher enstes {Tol Karpiyal 3 4^4), This rule served the 
most useful social object of giving publicity to the union. 
‘‘Publicity/* it has been said, “is everywhere the element which 
distinguishes a recognised marriage from an illicit connection/' 
Secret union has a tendency to degenerate Into concubinage 
and to reduce sexual morality to a low level. To avoid this 
result and Co give definiteness and social recognition to the 
marital relation, which concerned not only the immediate 
parties to it but also their families and other members of 
society generally, the Kofpu method was inaugurated, which 
created the status of husband and wife by the performance 
in public of what might be called the marriage ceremony, 
where the bride was given aw&y by her parents or other rela¬ 
tions. The Karpu form of marriage was not infrequently the 
contention that concluded the relation that had begun and 

* continued in the Kajavu form. 

To effectuate Knlavii relation, both parties had neces* 
sarily to be of mature age- They might be brought together 
by chance and it might turn out to be a case of love at Ars^ 
sight oil both sides and, if the time and place wem con. 
veiiient, they might have immediate gmtiheation: This ia 
whftt the rhetoricians call lyarkaip-puiiarecL Or the meeting, 
might have been designed or brought about either as the 
result of the previous agreement of the parties upon a trysting 
place (Idantalaip'padu) or of the good oflices of friends on 
both sides {Pafikar.Kottam and Pinkiyar.Kflttam). If ,even; 
. by the active agency of friends on both sides the wooer \vas 
not able to move the heart of the damsel, he tried, as webav^ 


already «en. tU exlreme and often saccessfuj rtep oiMa^al- 
trai, a device which, we leata from Tolk^piyam, was open 
only to the mao to employ and not the girl (Toi. <>1^- 
tinai^yal 35). The practice of Kalavu was rendered easy, 
particularly among the inhabitants of P&lai, Kunnji and 
Mullai regions; but in the fertile region of Marutam and 
the sea-board region of Neytal, the prevailing form of marti- 
age was of the Karpu variety. Even in regions, however, where 
the ante-nuptial freedom of women and their liberty of choice , 
was unrestricted, social convention came to demand ^at 
their choice should be confirmed by the consent of their 
kindred. When the choice of the parents or other relations 
was different from a woman’s own choice, she could succeed 
in obtaining the husband she bad herself chosen by eloping 
w'ith him. Westermarck remarks that *' among many peoples 
elopement is a veritable institution, recognized by custom as a 
method of concluding a marriage or at least as a preliminary 
to it.” As a matter of fact, even when marriages were osten¬ 
sibly arranged by parents, they consulted their children before 
giving them in marriage. In the MuUai region, the parents 
sometimes arranged irukddal or a fight with a bull, to find 
out who was best suited to marry their daughter and if she 
had already an accepted lover, the buU fight would hardly be 
a source of jollification for her, but would often be a source 
of anxiety, perhaps of anguish. 

As already staled, Aham aims at the attainment Qiiiiiam 
or happiness; hut as Victor Hugo observes, ” happiness, like 
the sea, has its high tide; the worst thing for the perfectly 
happy is that it recedes.” This tendency has an organic con¬ 
nection with vicissitudes of married life, which will differ 
according to the predominating character of the country and 
the people inhabiting it, Such vicissitudes supply a variety 
of leading themes for Abat-tinal poetic literature. The physi¬ 
cal conditions of each of the five regions and the occupation 
and general mode of life of the people there have supplied to 
the poets and grammarians the special subjective state oc . 
situation of the lovers, or motif {Urip-poruf) appropriate to 
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each of these cegional divisions. It is kid down that separa* 
tion {Piriial) is th^ appropriate motif of Pilai; Union (PuHtt#** 
tal) o^Kurii^ji; expectant waiting {IntUaf^ of Miilki; iovera* 
temporary variance (Odat) of M am tarn ; nnd. anxious grief 
(JraAkaC) of Neytal. The nature of Pilai soil and the pre* 
carious life of the menfolk compelled separation between the 
and their wives, as the former had often to go to distant 
places in search of means. Kuri8j[*nilam, with its secluded glens 
.und highland, abounded in romantic natural scenery that 
woijld All the mind with elation. The neatherds and shep¬ 
herds of ^fullai land went out io the morning to pasture their 
herds and Aceks und returned home only in the evening. 
Maruta-nikm was the seat of ease nnd luxury and wealth and 
pleasure. For that very reason, the temptations there were 
great and they easily bred jealousy und misunderstanding, 
where there should be trust and affection. Lastly, the absence 
of the lisherfolk out at sea would give the women of Neytal* 
nikm nights of endless anxiety and vigil for their absent 
husbands. The appreciation of these circumstances will show 
the appropriateness of the motifs chosen for each region by 
the bards and rhetoricians of the Tamil land. 

A word now about Kalit'togai. Besides the inestimable 
value of the lyrics contained in that ^angam collection, as 
illustrating the various phases of Ahat‘tipai» the lyrics them- 
* selves sank very high as poetry. The estimation in w'hich 
the work has been held is patent from the weibknown Tamil 
saying KafrafiittSr potfurh Ka^i, which means Kalit-togai 
which is priaed by scholars. It is a collection of 150 lyrics 
divided'into five sections, each section being the work of a 
separate author. Pglat-k-kctH forms the first section which 
consists of thirty*five lyrics; and its author is Ceramen Peruen* 
Kadunkd. Not much is known of this Cere king, except 
that he was a literary Maecenas, and was himself a great poet 
whose special forte consisted in singing of the regional 

culture. This fact is attested by the qualifying epithet palai- 
. p&diya which is frequently prefixed to his name. In Puram U, 
a poetess, named Pey-maka] I|aveyioi, acclaims him as the 



king of Vandi situated on the banks of Porund. and extols 
him for his prowess in war and his munificence to poets. 
There is, besides, another poem iatbc some collection* Ptiram 
2$2, which appears in a mutilated form and which 1 gather is 
also in praise of this king. He is different from Ceraman 
KadunkO'V^iy a tan or Cera m an 'sel vak‘kadu n ko vl|iyiu n, 
sung by the great and weJbknown Kapilar* who is also the 
author of Surinji-k-kalu This section consists of twenty«nine 
lyrics. Kapilar was a Brabmana; and besideshe 
hasalso written which forms one of the pa^u- 

pSttu (the ten idyls) collection, Innamarpatu* which forms 
one of the patinen*kibk*kanakku collection, and the seventh 
decade ol the patirrup*paUu collection. He has also contrib¬ 
uted thirty-one lyrics to Puran^nur^i, eighteen lyrics to 
Ahananufu, two to Kurufitogai, and two to Narpinai. He 
may be styled “the poets' poet", as he has been eulogized 
by even the Sangam poets. The third section of /Ca7»/-^oga» 
is MarHta‘k’iali, which contains thirty-five lyrics. Its 
author is Marutham llanakanir of Madura. He has sung 
of the Pandyan king, Ikvantikaip-pallit-tanciya Nan-Maran* 
and was also a friend and admirer of Nallantuvanir. 
Besides his contribution to Kalil-togai, he has contrib¬ 
uted twenty-three lyrics to Ahananuru and two to Pura* 
nanhru* Tradition says that his commentary on Irayanar 
Ka^aviyal or Ahap ^orul, as now called, received approbation 
from Rudra Sarmar, though only as second to Nakkirar's 
commentary. The fourth section is Mifllai-k-bali and it 
contains seventeen lyrics. It is by Colan Malluruttiran. 
Puram 190 is by him. The fifth and last section ot Ealii- 
togai is Neytal’kali, which consists of thirty-three lyrics. Its 
author is Nallantuvanic of Madura, who has contributed the 
invocatory lyrictothe collection, thus making the total num¬ 
ber of lyrics in Ealit-togai 150. He was a Brdhmai^, and he 
has been eulogized by Marutan lianaganir 6tb, 8th, llth and 
20th. Parip&dals are his work; and Aham 43 is also by him. 

I have given below English renderings of a few lyrics, 
from each of the five sections of Kalit-togai. It is impossible 
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to repr^^JCe t4ie beauty or «ven the exact ideas of the origioal 
in the translations 1 believe, however, that these are fairly 
close (^nderings; and, if they succeed in attracting due aCten* 
tion to the poems in liaUt-togai, which as regards poetic 
sentiments, artistic hnish and beauty of form and expression 
are unsurpassed In ancient Tamil literature, I am certain I 
shall have added tc the lascing joy of my readers, as I know 
these poems will be easily recognized b) them as things of 
. beauty. 

Specimen! from Ka|it*togei. 

I. Palal-k-kali. 

1. A DapiKG WtPs. 

{Pilai S.) 

Thou teliest me the desert is so parched 
For utter want of rain that the wild deer 
On prickly cactus plant is forced to feed ; 

And, by the shafts of heartless robbers pierced, 

Wayferers in that arid region lie 
Writhing with thirst which they attempt to slake 
With tears that trickle to their dried-up tongues 1 
My lord and husband 1 thou dost not, perhaps. 

My nature comprehend, It is not meet 
Thou shouldst our bond thus disregard and go f 
To go with thee end In thy journey share 
With thee the perils of the desert track, 

Know that alone can give me happiness ! 

2. Wealth or Wipe 7 

iPaiai 6.) 

1. Fair Sir [ May I a simple question ask ? 

You say you mean to go in search of wealth 
To foreign lands, beyond the desert wiid. 

Where scorched by summer heat, the elephants. 
With bodies shrunk and thirst iiuquenched pursue, 
Mistaking it for water, the mirage ! 

Know you how my dear mistress feels when you 
Your preparations make to leave your home ? 




2. While you the bow-string tighten andrbut test 
Its tautness with your Hngers, knj»w from me. 
Across her shining face dim sorrow spreads, * 

As does a dark cloud o’er the faultless moon I 

3. While you gird on your belt and fill with care 
With arrows sharp your quiver, know from me . 
Her tears her lids with black cosmetic linect 
Overflow; like pouring rain from out the cup 

Of waterOilies, slender-stalked and blue! 

4. While you unfeeling, caring but for wealth, 

Your trusty shield well burnish, know from me 
The shining bangles her round wrists desert, 

As falls the pollen from b right-petal led flowers! 

5. Know, if you do depart, her life will cease 1 

The wealth you may bring home from distant lands 
May bring you pleasure. Will It also bring 
Your anxious lady back to life again ? 

3. The Runaway. 
iPaUii 8.) 

1. Hail, holy Brahman sage : and hail ye all 
Holy disciples with kamandulam 

. And trident, symbolizing unity 

Of the TrimurtisI Ye who ’neath the shade 
Of umbrellas traverse these burning sands. 

Have ye in this wild desert seen a pair. 

My daughter and another woman’s son, 

Who from their homes, their union clandestine 
Becoming known, have to the desert fled ? 

2, Not that we have not seen them ! We have seen 
The pair, and hold their conduct light. Be yon 
The mother of the fair young lady, decked 
With Jewels bright, who chose accompany 

Her lover of manly virtue through the sands ? 
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3. The JrQgrant sandal, tboDgh on mountain born 
* Has valu^ but to those that use its paste. 

• But to the mountain, of what use the tree ? 

E*en so your daughter in respect of you I 

4. The precious shining pearls, though ocean born, 
Are useful but to persons wearing them ; 

But to their native ocean of what use ? 

E’en so your dnughter in respect of you 1 

5« The music*sweet the seven>atringed yal^ doth yield 
Gives pleasure to the singer; but the yal 
Does it from music any joy derive ? 

E’en so your daughter in respect of you ( 

6. 01 Worry not yourself on her account. 

The chaste young wife has with her husband gone. 
Who dearer than her parents is to her. 

No higher merit for the wedded pair 
Exists than constancy^ That helps, besides, 

To keep the two inseparate in heaven. 

a Kurinji-k-kall. 

4. A Maid’s Compsssion. 

{Kunfi^i 1 .) 

0 thou whose eyes like lotus petal shaped 
Have lids which are with black cosmetic graced I 
Pray, listen to my tale. My matchless swain 
With look commauding, armed with arrows keen, 
Would often come, as if he was in search 
Of elephants. He used to look at me ; 

And though his eyes betrayed his feelings, he 
Spoke not a word. I, too, indifferent 
At first, began to think of him. and lost 
My sleep. He would not openly declare 
His love ; and 1 through female modesty 


> Vina. 
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Kept silent. While in this sad plight, afn^d 
He failed to see bow matters stood, apd he '* 

Mig^ht die, I thinned and anxious grew. And thenr 
0 tboa with fragrant forehead I veotared I 
E’en with immodesty to act one day. 

While near the millet field, upon the swing 
I rested, guarding from the swarm of birds 
The crop, he came one day, to where I sat. 

Would he just (or a while move to and fro 
My swing ? I asked. He would be glad, he said; 

And forthwith ’gan to move It. Feigning then 
I had lost hold, I fell upon his breast. 

He caught me in his arms, and there I lay 
Like one unconscious, With his amorous eyes 
Regarding me, of people’s spiteful tongue 
He minded me; but I on hiding bent 
From prying eyes that I had only feigned, 

Lay upcoDcerned in his encircling arms ! 

5. A Threshing Song. 

{Kttrinji 5.) 

1. Sing we, my friend, of the lord of the forest I 
Seated aloft on a nuschan suspended 

From the tree on the high hill, he hurls 
Stones with the sling when he hears the dull foot-fall * 
Of the elephants, both bull and cow, which in herds 
Roam and destroy the produce of the forest, 

During day, screened by the dark and dense rain 
Pierced by erratical lightning and thunder ! [pour 

2. The flyin^-fones stHke^inst the vengai^ tree 

Whick/shflken, sheds its shining flowers ; they 
Fronp^'the asifU tree its ripened fruit; [loose 

Pl^w through the hives with filled and cause 

rrom off the branches of the mangAtree 

Green clusters of young fragrant fruits to fall: 


' TM Sal ire« (Sboru rebusia). 


* Peir^carpofi nj.^rasQpium. 
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R&nj thelacfe leaves of plantain plants which bear 
* Buncbes^of pulpy fruits, and in the end 
« Remain embedded In sweet honey*jack I 

Come maid, of him sing we a threshing aoag I 

3, The waterfall glistens I The waterfall glistens I 
The waterfall fed by the rains 1 
Though it falls down the hill 
Owned by him who has broken 
His plighted word to mel 

* 4. How could ho be false I How could he be false I 
He who should protect you from fear I 
If thy lord of the hills 
Should be falser e’en the moon 
Must be hot like burning fire I 

5. The drissle yet falls I The drizsle yet falls 1 
The drissle fine each day I 

It descends on the hills 
By the deserter owned! 

See, my bracelets have slipped away I 

6. Would he you desert ? Would he y'Ou desert ? 

Not he of the kind who forsake I 

If the mountain lord’s love 

Could so basely be false 

The cool tank might the lotus burn I 

7. Sapphiredike look the hills I Sapphire*like look the . 

As unwashed sapphires they appear; [hills ! 

The hills owned by him 

Who forgetful of me 
My nuptial bed avoids ( 

8. He will not you forsake I He will not you forsake! 
The lord of the hills never will! 

If his love should prove false, 

The sun itself would be 
Of darkness all compact I 
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9. While we oar threshing song togethec sang, 
The hill lord who alone to your erobrece 
Has clatm, stood overhearing us behind I 
Beneath yoo vSngai tree in bloom, behold 
Your father sits ( The union you desire 
Has he approved and blessed. Be not afraid I 

Zn. Manita'lr-keli. 

6. A Wipe's Complaint. 

{Manitom S.) ^ 

1. In thy well*watered country, where in ponds 
O'ergrown with gernlike flowers of various hues, 
The graceful hen, while sporting with its mate 
Sees it dive underneath a lotus leaf, 

And, taking the reflection of the moon 
In the transparent water for the cob, 

In haste to it proceeds, when lo ! it sees 
Its mate to it advance, and filled with shame, 
Conceals itself behind the bank of flowers ( 

Thy city is begirt with smiling fields ! 

Attend a while to what I have to say. 

2. Hard'hearted, loag hast thou forsaken me I 
My beauty's wasted, and my eyes have known 
No sleep I And if unable to sit up, 

I seek my couch at times to close my eyes, 

The sounding dr\>ms which daily do announce 
Thy visits to thy artful courtezans, 

Who fragrant garlands wear, prevent my rest I 

3. Thou bast neglected me 1 My weeping eyes, 
Deprived cf sleep so long, seek transient rest. 
Comforted by my darling son's caress. 

The merry song thy youthful mistresses 
Sing as they dance io jollity in homes 
Thou hast provided, drives such rest away I 
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4. Thot^ hast deserted me I No sleep have I! 

* My eyes, ^vith tears though flooded, still may close 
* Their lids to have some passing rest. Alas ! 

The tinkling of thy noble horses' bells, 

Yoked to the cars that bring thy concubines, 
Bedight and fair, that trifling reat destroys! 

5. These Interruptions of my rest may pass, 

My deepest pain I feel when through the street 
Th’ unskilful bard upon his arm parades 
^ His lute on which he thrums his odious tunes 
To thee, when thou art with thy paramour] 

7. A Wipe's Repro^ck. 

{Marutatn 14.) 

1. Oh listen, lord ! Thy pros[)erous land abounds 
In paddy Aelds, where hover chirping birds, 

And where, betwixt stray lotus blossoms caugin, 
Shine ears of golden corn, as gay as does 

Tho circlot which accomplished dancers wear 
On their fair forehead, when upon the stage I 

2. Take not my son, bejewelled as thou att, 

As thou lYouldst be when with thy paramour [ 

The slaver from bis ruby lips will flow 
On thy broad breast and streak the sandsi paste ( 
And if it does, she will therefrom believe 
Thou hast another's company enjoyed, 

And she will feel distressed 1 

3. Do not embrace my son ! For he will seise 

And twist the pearl strings dangling on thy breast 
On which thy jewelled mistress may recline ! 

And if he does, she will the twisted string 
Discover, and in dudgeon will repel 
Thy amorous advance! 

4. Lift not my son, e’en if he comes to thee 

The floral wreath worn on thy head, the wreath 
O'er which the bees swarm humming, he wdll crush 1 
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And ii he.does, thy mistress thence wU think 
Thou hast another taken to thy bed, 

And be irate with thee 1 

5. Stay tHou not longer in the street to coax 
With idle words my son of flower*like eyes. 

He will the ornaments tbou wearest spoil ( 

LeaVe him atone, and to thy mistress go 1 

S. A Scene prom Domsstic Life. 

{Maruiam 16.) 

1. Behold my prattling child, from whose sweet mouth, 
Like flawless coral bright, the slaver runs 

And moists the shining Jewels worn beneath ; 

Whose head, so shapely and perfumed, is decked 
With golden crescent, strung with shimmering 

[pearls. 

To which is pitched the dangling pendant round i 
Whose clothing thin his lovely form reveals, 

And slipping off, obstructs his toddling feet, 
Whereon the jewelled anklet sounding gleams, 

He now deserts my flowing breasts, to take 
Along the court the go*cart which, on wheels 
Revolving, guides his short and feeble steps ! 

He is my very life I In sooth, he looks 
The image true of Mu ruga, b^ot 
Of Him who sits beneath the banyan tree I 

2. So constantly have 1 to wait on guests 
That oft, my king) I am from thee away; 

And thou forgetting me, thy mother, goesf out 
Into the street with fondling nursery'maids 
Who shape thy babble into speech. Be thou 
Magnanimous to let me heat some words 
Thou hast now newly conned, and All with joy 
My heart which, doting on thy prattle, feels 
Thy lisp !8 sweet as nectar evermore 1 
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3. Alas Umy jewelled matd ! When I am sore 
Afflicted « my mind, because my man, 

• Whom I have fondly loved, hath faithless proved, 
And to ray well •beloved child I turn 
For some assuagement of my deep distress, 

He prattles without cease " papa ”, “ papa 

And if forgiving him, I hira cvoss 

And lift him on my shoulder bamboo-smooth, 

Why does he still repeat the galling word ? 

01 Is he here ? Like thieves despatched to rob 
The enemy of weapons, has he come 
But to humiliate me and deprive 
Me of my child’s affection, not indeed, 

From any lovo for me he may possess I 

5. Sbspecting likely depredation, oft, 

The watchmen on the forts give out they saw 
Robbers, though none was seen. Just so, you too. 
When t am innocent, in vain accuse 
Me, and in nnger keep away from me I 
Who will your orders ever disobey? 

Away i Not even the desire to see 

The child has brought you I All devoid of shame, 

You stand before me In the wind to flaunt 

The dust perfumed that from your mistress’ hair 

When you embraced her, to your clothes had clung I 

7. If you, despite my solemn word, persist 
In your mistrust, then in my arms shall I 
My darling son bear off from here, that you, 

As hastes the cofv with loving eagerness 
To where her calf is tied, may fly to me! 
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IV. MuUai-k-kali. ^ 

9. A Maid's Assurance to heR Mistress, 
(MuUai ?.) 

To try (he mettle of the shepherd folk 
And of the neatherds of this pasture tract, 

My kindred, rich in cattle, thought it meet 
My murderous bull with dappled ears to loose 
Into th' arena wide among the herd. 

Caught bv my lover, the vicious, spotted bull 

Infuriate picked with its shining horn 

The jasmine wreath which on his head he wore, 

And, leaping, tossed it off upon my head, 

Exposing our relations close to all; 

And with eagerness of one who had 
Regained what he had lost. I seised the wreath 
And wore it on my hair. Tell me, my maid, 

Do people say my mother is aware ? 

Suppose she is; what is the harm thou fearest ? 

Is not the wreath thy faithful lover's gift ? 

My mother thinks I am all innocent. 

And know not with what blossoms to adorn 
My hair! If now she should have heard I wore 
The garland that my secret swain had \vove, 

What could I do her anger to appease ? 

Henceforth, thou needst have no uneasiness. 

How so ? 

He is a shepherd’s son, and thou 
A shepherd lass; and each the other loves. 

What then is there thy mother to distress ? 

Nothing, if but my mother thinks like thee. 

Dost thou doubt still ? A strong>armed shepherd lad 
Thou lovest; nathless, if thou art afraid 
E’en of thy mother, there could hardly be 
A cure for thy existing malady! 



Oh ! if my $iclcoess has no remedy, .: 

Snail I not bt afflicted evermore? 

Thy parents and thy brothers, who bad, heard' 

Thou hadst his garland worn on thy ^^'eil• washed 

And lucent hair, believing Visnu’s grace 

Has brought together thee and thy true swain, 

Have on your open union resolved. 

10- A Tuyst, 

' [Nullai ?00 

1. Thou bast been courting in this sylvan tract 
Ail shepherd maids. Is thy desire so wild 
Lihe scorpion sting it remedy demands 
Immediately, to remove the pain ? 

II in a sportive mood, ^vhen thou wert near, 

I let thee pre.«is me, dost thou thence expect 
I straightway should resign mysoll to thee? 

When buttermilk I sell, I may allow 
The buyer some excess ; should 1, for that, 

When selling butter in like manner act? 

2. Fair daughter of the welhbred shepherd tribe I 
If thus thou sayest, I must needs depart. 

Alas ! my agitated heart, entwined 

Round thee, as round the upright churn the cord. 
Will leave day alter day in search of thee 
Aod keep away, forgetting to return I 
. 3. The cow which overnight has calved does not 
E’en after dawn go out to graee, but keeps 
Still circling round its young penned in the shedl 
So is my heart in my concern for thee 
Distressed, and daily does about thee move! 

4. My pain grows daily; and I feel my life 
Frustrated of its aim...I am like one 
Who looking lor rich butter, gets at last 
Thin milk from which the cream has been removed. 
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S. Art ^hou e’en so ? Exposed to publie view, 
Thou dost of one of decent pareoCs boro 
Gratification urge without delay; ' 

Declaring else thou wouldst give up tby life! 
My relatives may see thee; now begone! 
Tomorrow to the pasture lands alone 
1 take the calves to feed and tend them there. 


V. Neytar-kaU. 

11. The Dreaded Evbninc- 

{l^eyial 2 .) 

The sun which late had clothed the land with light 
Has back its rays withdrawn and disappeared 
Behind the western hill. The evening dusk 
Which, sombre like the hue of Him who wields 
The mighty discus, spreads, is put to flight 
By th’ envious moon. The lotus, like the eyes 
Of those that with their lovers the night had spent. 

Its petals closes; and the trees hang down 
Their tops in slumber, like great men who hear 
Themselves belauded. Flowering plants are clothed 
With opening blossoms and the buzxing bees, 

As though on slender bamboo flutes they played, 

Hum swarming round. Birds seek their nests for rest.* 
To meet their calves that in the stalls are kept. 

The longing cows haste to the village ground. 

Bach to his home returns, and the Brahmans 
With Vedic rites enjoined greet the eve. 

Fair maids begin to light the evening lamps. 

Such are the scenes attendant on the hour 
The simple thoughtless folk call eventide. 

They know not that is when young ladies fair 
Uneasy feel as though their soul would leave 
Their body frail iu which it is encased. 
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• 12. The Contrast, 

•* {Ne^tal J3.) 

• 

1. As passes after happy years a king, 

Extolled by all as the embodiment 

Of equal justice, goodness and of truth, 

Which virtues with his death have disappeared, 

So sets the sun that through the livelong day 
Had clad the land in rays of glowinglight; 

And twilight dusk now spreads upon the land. 

As ignorance upon th.’ unlettered mindl 

2. Lol In this eventide the Brahmans raise 
Their aacrihcial lire ; and ah I in me 

la lit the longing for my absent lord 1 

3. Lol In this eventide the lotus Dowers 
In dusky pools their petals close; and ah I 
My aching heart is plunged in deep despair I 

4. Lo t In this eventide from shepherd’s pipe 
^weet strains proceed that ache the heart; and ah! 
Distressed my lover is asvay, my eyes 

More lovely far than dowers, droop with pain I 

5. The fever of desire raised by the heat 
Of hery evening is forth assuaged, 

When back to me my ubsent lover comes 

And touches me with amorous, dallying hands; 
E'en as the enemies of the great king, 

The Pandya, who to his sub)ccta’ good 
His own advantage aye subordinates, 

Flee when assailed by his victorious arms! 

13. Thb Unrequited Lovbr. 

{Nsytal 22.) 

1. Long life to ye of wisdom I If it be 
The binding duty of the great to feel 
For others' pain os for their own, then hark 
To this my story. Like a lightning flash 


Midst darkening raiPi my dacRsel showed her form 
With beauty radiant, and carried^ff 
My heart), Since then I have no wink o£ ale^p. 
Behold t I wear a wreath of avirai^ 

And flowers: and with a sounding bell, 

I fide this horse of dark palmyra fronds 1 

That I the burning fever may allay 

With which my beauteous maid torments me still, 

I shall, if you will hear, my plaint disclose. 

2. Tossed day and night upon the bellowy sea ** 
Of j^dffKT'fever, which but me consumes, 

And leaves untouched my lady'love, whose words 
Are honey*sweet, 1 use this frondent horse 
In hopes it will as life*float prove and help 
Me swim across. 

3. This very horse of fronds, upon me forced 
By my enchantress fair wdil bring the cure 
To my disease. 

4. The shafts that Cupid aimed when I was struck 
By my bejewelled maiden’s loveliness, 

Have made me crazy and a laughing stock i 
They have the fortress of rny manliness 
Destroyed and swept the ramparts of my heart! 

5. But even through this horse, the gift I owe 
My fair*browed maid, I am resolved to gain 
My due reward I 

6. The beauteous maid, with teeth like Jasmine buds, 
My heart has captured, and I am consumed 

By Would it had my life 

Put to an end outright! It does, instead. 

Protract my torment, slowly burning me! 


Also called iiv&ni or nilav&kai (Senoa). 
Sruicka (Celolrofw giganiaa). 
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7. But#ven by (hid horse, my Jady*love, 

^ Adorned 4 vi(h burnished jewels, me affords 
• Prospect of shelter from my fever*heat 
Unbearable. 

8, This is my (ale. If ye, 0 vvise men, know 
The torture and the misery I feel. 

Yonr duty 'tis to help me gain relief, 

As sages of ascetic merit great 

Help worthy kings, though erring, heaven to gain 



SAYINGS OF BASAVAI^A. 

Bv M. VfiNKATESA IYEKOAR, EsQ., M.A. 


I 

Basavanna (of BaAavaraja or Basaveswara or Basavideva, for 
he is known by ail these names) was the Shaivite reformer 
of the Karnatak country who fave its present form to the 
creed known as Sivachara. ‘Basavanna’ is the simple 
Kannada form of the name and most likely the one he bore 
in life. The life of Basavanna is not definitely knovkO in 
more detail than the life of many an other great man in our 
people's history. The following facts are, however, generally 
accepted. He was born and did his work in the twelfth cen* 
tury; he came of Brahmin stock ; gave up the practices of his 
community as they seemed to him too ritualistic and over- 
formal; went over to the Veerasaiva faith which in chose 
days seems to have been making headway in the country; 
became employed in the court of Bijjala in Kalyan and rose 
to considerable power; and used bis unequalled abilities and 
opportunities for spreading the faith which he had adopted. 
This active propaganda on behrdf of a faith made enemies 
aud there was civil disturbance in the country. Bijjala, 
Basavanna's patron but probably an opponent of too rapid • 
reform, met his end in these disturbances from the hands of 
Basavanna’s adherents. Basavannn also was in fear of assas¬ 
sination from enemies. It js likely that he was assassinated. 
A\ any rale he disappeared from life about the same time. 

2- This bare outline of the life gives ao idea of the kind 
of man that Basavanna was. To most men in his time he 
must have seemed a fanatic, too eager for change and unmindful 
of the commotion he was causing in the name of popular 
uplift. Even to men on his own side he did not always 
seem faultless. Plenty of people of his and later generations, 
however, saw in his life an acliievement possible onlv to an 
incarnation of Godhead. These people deified him and 




worshipped What was the fact about Besavanna ? What 
kiod ot man waf he ? What made him give up his early 
siirrdhndings and take to a new faith ? From where came the 
strength of the conviction which he carried to the propaganda 
of the Veerasaiva creed ? If we reed merely the generally 
acceptedi accounts of the reformer’s life, we do not hnd the 
answ’er to these questions. These accounts do not bring the 
htlman Basava before us. This liiiman person, however, we 
see intimately in his sayings, of some of which a translation 
is given below, 

3. These sayings* nppear mostly to have been recorded 
by Hasavanim from time to time as expressing the thoughts that 
were passing through his mimJ. This seems to have been 
the praciico of the leaders of tho movement at the time. As 
Muccesaenme, as criticism came, us friends praised, as enemies 
derided, as his own heart seemed to approach and recede 
from an ideal which his conscience set before him, this man 
gave expression to his joy, his pain, his modesty, his confidence, 
his exaltation and his depression in a sort uf diary which hu 
kept. The observAilons nre genertliy addressed to his deity 
KndiilH Sniigameaw’fira, Each entry Is short in Itself, Pos* 
sibly several were written when he was passing through one 
mood. They are somewhat in the style of the meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius or of the Imitation of Christ. Whatever 
the mood they express they show an intensely human person, 
noble of nature, Inherently modest, yet courageous in action, 
feeling his human weaknes.s but strong in his reliance on 
God, very lovable, very kindly, ever striving after good. They 
constitute a record of religious experience of a kind not often 
met with in Indian literature nor very often even In world 
literature. These meditations of Hasavaniis are therefore of 

* the vachanu ” to (her of (be Vesmalva (eachera seed w bt 

aold in Iticorreci tona priated on led paper In the boek euUa In (be marictt piice 
tiil e faw yaers ai;o nben Kao Sahib F. G. HalakalU, an advocate of Hjapor, Mok' 
ap (he work ct ccapliir^ a correct edlilcn. The tbanke of all Kajuada people 
m due to Hm for having placed these aajrlngs Iterer* them Is eo pleasing a fonn 
aj)<] enssrsd for the uyinga of a number of a ortbp Kanouda teachers the attention 
and respect that i« du to ibetn. 
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great importance to all persons interested In tHe history of 
religion. a - 

U '■ 

4. We may begin this selection of the sayings with 
Basavanna’s intensely human cry to Ood to answer and 
accept him. « 

“ ' Lord, lord I am crying; ' Lord, lord I am wailing; 
O Lord, why not answer in reply? 1 am always 
calling to 3 *ou; why are you silent? Why do you 
not answ’er? 0 God, My God Kudala Saogam^" 
Was it in my power to be born where I, not you, 
wished? Of can I die but where you eud me ? Is 
it in my power to be but where you keep me? 
Alas) O God Kudala Sacigama, say I am yours ; 
call me yours.” 

” Alas I My master, you are without any pity- Alas 1 
My God, yoQ have no mercy. Why.did you make 
me such a travailer on the earth ? Why did you 
create me hopeless of heaven ? Why did you give 
me birth? O God Kudala Sangama, listen and 
tell me. Could you not have made some plant 
or tree rather than me?” 

“Like the cow which has lost its way in the jungle I 
am crying Amba, Amba. I shall be celling, God 
Kudala Sangama, until you tell me ‘Live thou 
and be immortaJ.’ ” 

"If you ate gracious, the dry stick will give forth 
shoots. If you are gracious, the dry cow will 
give milk. With your grace poison would become 
ambrosia. With your grace all good would be at 
hand. 0 God Kudala Sangama.” 

5. Most teachers try to lead man to the love of God by 
saying that the life of the world is no uumixed blessing. 
This teacher follows the same course. 

"The lamb that Is brought to slaughter eats the leaf 
tied for decoration ; not knowing that it is brought 
to die, it feeds its pitiful carcass.” 



" The^lrog which is coughs in the mouth of the snake 
itself ^esires the moving near its mouth. So 

* is our life. The man condemned to die drinks 
milk and ghee. How much longer does he hope 
to live?" 

6. So man must think of the more lasting happiness 
which comes of trusting in God. Zf we would get God to 
save us however, we should trust fully in Him. 

''They believe not, nor have faith. But they call. 

> The men of this earth know not how to believe. 

U they believed and called, would He not 
answer ? They who believe not and trust notl yet 
call, ‘ Lay them on the ground, tread on them 
and triumph,' said our God Kudnia Sangamn.'' 

7. Real faith and service are greater than mere learning; 
service of God is the only thing worth while. Life in the 
world* is of real value ns it fits us for a higher life. 

"He who know.<( the Gsetha is not wise ; nor he 
who knows the sacred books. He only is 
wise who trusts in God. Aye I He only I and he 
who serves the servants of God. He is wise who 
relies on God Kndala Sangama and can defy the 
Lord of Death." 

" What ia the life of him, what his existence?—what 
is his progress, or what his movement ?—what 
his word, what his being?—who does not not as 
your humblest servant, God ICudala Sangama ?" 

" This w’orld is the testing*house of the creator. Who* 
ever passes here passes there. He who does not 
]uiss here cannot pass there. O God Kudala 
Sangama I" 

8. Here is a code of personal conduct for the devotee. 

" Rise with the dawn, bring the holy water and the 

holy leaf and W'orahip God betimes. A little 
later and who knows you ? Serve God Kudala 
Snngama; ere time pastes, ere death comes." 
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“Worship God in the eight ways; serve Him in the 
sixteen; look on when others ^worship, Sing tbe 
song of His praise; rejoice in the preserfce'of 
your God; speak speech concerning the Lord and 
be method in God Kiidaia Sangama.” 

. 9. Condemning those who would pay and get worship 
in the household done by others, Bas&vanna says:^ 

“Is it right to get done by another the duty to one’s 
wife? Or the feeding of one's body? A man 
should perform the worship of his God him$filf. 
How can he get it done by another ? They do it 
for show, they do not know you, my God Kudala 
Sangama.” 

" Breathes there a man who says to another, ‘ Be thou 
me, and do this eating for me—this husband’^: 
duty for me.' Worship God \v'iih your heart. 
Worship God with your body- If yon worship 
but give not your body and your mind thereto, 
what in your worship will God Kudala Sangama 
accept ? 

10. Referring to much show In worship, he says 

“ You bring cartloads of sacred leaf and anoint images 
anywhere and everywhere. Worship without 
fatigue. Our God likes not fatigue in worship. 
Will our God Kudala Sangama soften for mere 
water? *' 

No- He softens only vylth real devotion. Again : 

“ They prepare dishes and place them before the 
Linga and say, ‘ we have worshipped.' Listen to 
me. Their worship Is like the worship of him 
who leaves his cheap shoes at the door and goes 
into the tempio, and stands before the Lord ; but he 
is thinking not of God, but of his cheap shoes.” 

“ Give unto the servants of Caod that which you pos¬ 
sess. The house of the man who makes |>arade 
and worships and says he is worshipping conti¬ 
nuously ;jt is like the house of the public woman.” 


“When^lhe stnimpei's son performs ceremonies^ he 
* names l^is mother not his father. 0 God Kudala 
• Saogama." 

That is to say, those who worship for show look for 
the world*s approval—not God's. The world has got them 
and owns them. They do not know God. 

11. Then of giving to God's servants and their taking, 
he says 

" The devotee ought not to give, and God’s servant 
ought not to receive as when the quarry that 
cannot run yields its Besh to the hound. To take 
so Is to fall ]ow» to eat human flesh. The giver 
should give, his body and his mind assenting. 
The man of God should uike only v/hat Is so given. 
0 Cod Kudala Sanguma.” 

12. Of people observing religious fasts and other such 
discipline he says 

'* Endurance in whatever happens were discipline ; not 
to conceal wimt one possesses were discipline; to 
do without erring were discipline; to speak with* 
out uttering falsehood were discipline; when the 
servants of our God Kudnla Sangama come, to 
give them what one hath as to the owners, that 
were the discipline of disciplines.*' 

On the contrary, discipline Is often assumed because 
one can so enjoy delicacies. 

" The discipline of milk I The discipline of the cream 
of milk I And when cream is over, the discipline 
nf rice and ghee: of butter and of sugar; I have 
seen these but not the man whose discipline is of 
gruel. Of all the servants of our God Kudala 
Sangama, there was but one whose discipline was 
in gruel. That one was Madam Chennaij'a." 

li. Speaking of men who observe the form of worship 
rather than its spirit, he says 

'* When they see a serpent carved in stone, they pour 
milk on it: if n real serpent comes, they say, kill, 


kill. To tht servant of God, whp could eat if 
served, they say, go, go- 8at,io the Linga which 
cannot eat, they offer dishes of food.” ^ 

14. Basavanna's code of conduct for men is very high. 
Man becomes Immortal by a good life and remalus mortal in a 
bad one. 

” The badge of the relationship between God and His 
servant is to speak the truth, to act according to 
speech, The worldly mao who speaks dies, who 
acts contrary to speech, our God Kudala San gam a 
will not accept." 

“ Listen to me brothers. The world of the Gods and 
the world of mortals are not different. To speak 
the truth is the world of the Gods. To speak un* 
true is the world of mortals. Cleanliness is 
heaven ; uncleanness is hell. Yon are witness of 
this truth, O God Kudala Sangama ) ” 

15. Kindness and courtesy are the essential marks of 
devotion to God :— 

” He is a devotee who folds his hands to another 
devotee. Sweet words are equal to all the holy 
prayers. Sweet w’ords are equal to all the penances. 
Good behaviour is what pleases the God of eternal 
good. Kudala Sangama will have naught of 
aught else.” 

" Whftt IS that righteousness that ha.s not kindness ? 
To all alike there should be kindness. Kindness 
is the root of all righteousness. God Kndala 
Sangama will have naught of nught else.” 

16. (n another place Basavanna asks for guidance 
in life 

" Dull of wit, I see not the way. Lead me'as they 
lead the born‘blind by staff placed in the hand. 
0 God Kudala Sangama ! Teach me to trust, 
teach me to love, the way of your true servants." 

17. Love of God Is the essence of a successful life. 
Without it life Is empty 
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“ My I wAiC likfi & woman who ha& bathed and 

rubbed 4 >n lutmeric, and decorated herself, but has 
* not the love of her husband. 1 have nibbed on 
the sacred ash. I have put on the holy beads. 
But Lord, 1 have not your love. Men,of our 
creed do not live as renegades. Love me and 
save me, God Kudala Sang;nma." 

1$. Speaking of his failure in language common in re> 
liglous self-condemnation he says 

“ As the washerman is anxious for the clothes of the 
village, I too uas foolish and thought of laud and 
money as mine. I failed utterly and they did not 
know. 0 God Kudala Sangama." 

1 am an offender in all the three ways. Take pity 
on me for once. Now that I know, do to me 
what you will, if I offend hereafter. O God 
Kudala Sangama." 

" It avails not to ask the Gods: to ask man does not 
avail. 0 mind, lose not your anchor; do not 
pray here and pray there and lose liold of your¬ 
self. To pray to any but God Kudala San game 
nothing avails.'’ 

" The hound that is to be carried to the field, can it 
catch the hare? It is ridiculous that the hero who 
has not fought should describe an action that did 
not occur. 0 God Kudala Sangamn, 1 too am a 
devotee! '* 

19. This is how he throws himself on God : - 

" My faults are an endless million. Your patience is 
limitless. Your feet be witness if 1 err hereafter. 
0 God Kudala Sangama.” 

“ I think of you. You do not know me. I serve you, 
but you are not av'are of me. How shall I live? 
How shall I bear existence? 0 God Kudala 
Sangama, you alone ace life and light and way 
for me. Remember” 

s T 
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“ Lord ! You are all the sorrows and all the joys of 
life to me. I know none e)&c, 0 God, you alooe 
ate mine. My father and my mother are you, 

0 God Kudala Sangama/* 

" As physician to the disease of life came I to you. 

You are the giver of faith, ‘Take mercy on me, 

0 Father, 0 God, O Victorious Lord of the 
world r thus says my mind- ‘You are my te* 
fuge/ says my mind to God Kudala Sangama.’' 

20. People praised him as a devotee but he felt snialler 
than ever in the presence of God’s servants. 

“ Like a crown on the head of a dniirf, like the 
bedecking of a noseless face, or as a blind man's 
amour, my life has become laughable. Ifi the 
shame not enough of saying in the presence of 
your servants, O God Kudala Sangama, that I . 
too am a devotee?" 

" I am a juDgle*berry by the side of the mango- ^ 
fruit. How shall I say that I am a devotee? 
Kndwing of your servants? Have I no shame? 

In what sense can 1 be your servant along with 
those others uho serve you, O God Kudala 
Sangama 1” 

" Smaller than I there is none. Greater than your 
servants there is none. Your feet are witness 
to these truths. My mind is witness. My God 
Kudala Sangama." 

" Standing in the shade of a tree, who would tiy to 

distinguish his own shadow ? In the presence . 
of your devotees what devotion is mine ? Woxdd * 
not the claim that I too am a servant destroy? 

0 God Kudala Sangama I" 

" No devotee am I. Only, I wear the form of one. ^ 

Graceless, sinful, foul is ray name. O God 

Kudala Sangama, 1 am only a child of th« . 
household of your servants.’' 
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“Mc 2 ch^show And emptiness are mine. I am a 
* vaiinier.^ No more am I in truth thtin a servant 
* of the saints who have faith In yon, 0 God 
Kudala Sangamal” 

People familiar with religioas literature will know how 
(o understand this language of strong self*condemnation. 
The nearer the devotee gets to his ideal the more the 
remaining distance beween him and his goal pains him ; as 
when w*aiting for a beloved one the last half hour seems 
longest. 

21. This is how he describes his ambition. 

'* I desire not the height of Brahma. Kor do I desire 
the position of Vishnu nor of Siva. I, desire 
no height but this. Grant that 1 may know the 
feet of your saints, O God KudaU Sangama.” 

22. Egoism destroys all the good that devotion may do. 
The feeling of devotion itself comes from God. 

" My devotion has been like the labour of the bull 
going round the oil mill which had no oil seed in 
it; or like eating salt after wsslilng it in water has 
it been ; my God Kudala Sangama. Is not Ihe 
pride that 7 did it sufficient to bum the good ?” 

"1 am not the man who serves, not nm I the man \vho 
gives, nor is it 1 that beg. None of these, 0 God, 
except by your mercy, ff the servant girl 1$ 
indifferent, the mistress must do the work of the 
household herself. So you are serving in your own 
household, my God Kudala Sangama.*' 

23- The praiselof people hurt him 

** I have not a sixth part of a mustard seed of devo¬ 
tion ; yet they call me a devotee! What sin is 
mine 7 Is it right to reap before the crop is grown ? 
All tbc teachers praise me for a courage and a 
goodness that are not mine. 'Is this the discipline 
for me, Lord Kudala Sangama I" 

“ My people wbo loved me praised me over and over 
and raised me to a golden cross. Their praise 
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killed me. Friends, your regard as^ a sKarp 
dagger to me ( Alas I I am hurt; I cannot bear it. 
O Lord Kudala Sangama, if you would be merci¬ 
ful, come between me and their praise, O Good 
One r 

Elsewhere he says that the men who found fault with 
him did him good. Those who praised him only hurt him. 
Their weapon was of gold because they meant well but it hurt 
none the less. * 

24, Basavsnna preached one God, and desired people 
to give up the many lower forms of worship that then, as at 
airtimes, prevailed among the people. 

“To the Maraiya and Biraiya, the sky-wanderer and 
the village-trotter and Antara and Bentara and 
Kantara, and Malaiya and Ketalya who dwell in the 
barren hillocks and on the wayside, in the wells 
and tanks and in the flowering shrubs and trees, 
in the midst of the village and in the squares of 
towns and In the large banyan tree; and who 
want gifts of milch buffaloes and little calves; and 
who get hold of pregnant women and women in 
confinement, the young woman and the daughter- 
in-law; and beg and All their bellies—to these 
hundred pots is not the one stick * tbe Lord 
Kudala Sangama is our refuge' a auflicient 
answer ?’* 

The lower forms of worship do not save man : — 

“Chew tbe bamboo leaf; all you get Is the chewing 
itself and no juice. Churn water; all you get is 
the churning and no butter. Spin sand ; all you 
have done is to spin merely; you get no rope. 
Bend to gods other than God Kudala Sangama ; 
you have merely hurt your hand by pounding much 
bran.” 

“They keep a lamb for tbe small divinity who comes 
in the woods and feel happy. Can tbe lamb die 
and save those whom God has dooroed ? .No 


^ need is there for iamb or calf* Bring the holy 

^ leaf, briftg water from the spring, come in joy and 
stand humble, and worship our Lord Kudala 
Saogama with heart and soul.” 

" A pot is divinity; a tree is divinity ; the stone in the 
street is divinity; a lamp is another; the bow and 
the bow'String are still other divinities. See I 
The measure is a divinity, and the thing measured 
is another. Look here, friends! There Is no 

% standing room on account of these roanj' gods. 
Believe me there is but one God nnd he is our 
Lord Kudala Sangama.” 

25. Speaking of persons who accepted his faith but 
continued to share in the other forms of worship, be says:— 

“The men who worship God and then bow to lesser 
divinity are like the mule born of the ass and the 
horse. How shall I call them devotees ? Dr 
servants of God ? Or his saints? Believe me, Lord 
Kudala Sangama loves not the men of two 
minds/' 

In another place 

“To the good wife, my friends, but one man is 
husband. To the devotee who can be devoted, 
but one God is God. Give up. Give up. Thought 
of other divinity is evil. To think of any other 
God is infidelity. If God Kudala Sangama should 
know, he will cut your noses, friends.” 

26. Basavanna knew man's weakness and distrusted the 
pleasures of the senses but did not* believe in penance and 
torture in the name of discipline. He had no faith in denying 
the faculties that God has given to man. 

“ Spread not the green of the pleasures of the senses 
before me. What does the brute know but to 
bend to the grass ? Take away my desires, feed 
me with devotion, and give me a driok of good 
sense. 0 God Kudala Sangama.” 


The denial of our faculties is eCtencfed with danger. 
The five senses trouble ahvayf. Did Siriy^la and 
ChangaJe cease to live as husband and wife ? Did 
the Siodhu BaMala couple give up the joys of 
married life? Lord Kudala Sangama, sin for your 
devotee is io lusting for another's woman, another’s 
money ” 

“Are there people who tortured the body, tortured 
their mind and touched your feet? To say so, 
would it not destroy ? God Kudala Sanganw, the 
pain of your devotee is your pain.” 

27* Ceremonial purlhcaticin is no good unless the will to 
purity goes with it. 

“ Brethren, bathing in the stream and washing your* 
selves, bathe and wash yourselves of the sin of 
living with strange women, of the lust for 
another’s money. Wash yourselves of these. My 
Lord Kudala Sangama, if they give up not these 
but bathe in the stream, the stream will have run 
in vain for them.” 

23. He thought of his body as hjs temple for his God : 

“ Those, who have, build temples for you; what shall I 
build ? I am poor. My legs are pillars, this body 
is the temple. My head is the pinnacle of gold. 
See, my God Kudala Sangama. Hear, my Lord, 
with the Axed temple others may tamper, not 
with this moving one.” 

29. It is hard to discipline the mind: 

“ Like the dog placed in the palanquin is the mind. If 
it sees its ol8 desires it reverts ; it must run ; fie 
on this mind I It tuns to the pleasures of the 
senses. My God, it will not permit me to re* 
member you constantly. My Lord Kudala Sangama, 
grant that 1 may think of you, 1 pray you, 0 
Good One I ” 

“It will not examine itself. It always sets out to 
examine another. What shall I do with this 


m^d? How shall 1 deal with this mind 7 OGod 

* Kudala^Sangfama I" 

39. Appearance of goodness is no good. The fact is 
more imporcaot: 

“Those who are evil within bnt goodness without and 
appear as devotees* our God does not want. They 
are no good in the path of God“-none. Those 
whose inner and outer selves are not one, our God 
KtidaU Sangama will seem to accept at first but 
will reject in the end." 

Going through the form of worship does no good to 
the worshipper. The worshipping mind is necessary : 

“ How long should you keep a stone in water to make 
it soft? What is the use of keeping it there? If 
the mind is not firmly fixed in yon, God Kodak 
Sangama, how long shall I worship you and for 
what good ?” 

31. Difficult is devotion : 

“ Difficult is the path of devotion. It is like the saw. 
It cuts going forward. It cuts re turning. God 
Kudala Sangama, if we play with the serpent, will 
it leave us easily?’* 

“ If I should say I believe, I have faith, I have given 
myself to you, you shake the body and see; you 
shake the mind and see; you shake possessions 
and see. If with all this, 1 remain firm, our God 
Kudala Sangama rejoices at the faith.'* 

32. And faith is useless without good works? 

“ Like the wife who is sorry that her husband is grow* 
ing lean, bat does not give him food when hungry, 
she knows not of his coming, she does not use 
her opportunity “—this is devotion which does Qot 
express itself in service of God. 

33. A man’s life shows if he has God in his heart, says 
Basavanoa, for then like a house in which the owner Is dwell* 
ing the life will be clean. If he has not God in his heart but 
puts on the trappings of a servant of God, his life will stink. 
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" You may put an Iron ring round a pumpkin. It gets 
DO strength from it. It rots^^ the same. God 
Kudala Sangama» if a mao whose mind is dot re* 
formed is given the baptism of your servants, how 
will he get devotion 1 He will remain as be ^as.'* 

"You may make a Vinayaka out of cow*s dung and 
throw champaka flowers on him. He will look 
pretty but vvill smell of cow's urine. If you wash 
a doll made of mud again and again In water it 
does not change its nature; it only becomes more 
and more muddy. If you administer the vows 
of God’s servants to a worldly man, he does not 
cease from his wickedness and become a saint, 0 
God Kudaia Sangama." 

34. Speaking of persons who w’eat the symbol of reli¬ 
gion but lead impure lives, he says:— ^ 

’ The body has desires. They eat meat aod drink ^ 
liquor. The eye Justs and they foregather with 
strange women. What is the use of wearing your ^ 
symbol, 0 God Kudaia Sangama?** 

’’The wife who does not love the husband, the devotee 
who is not devoted to his God, what matters it, 

0 God, my God, if these live or die? 0 Lord 
Kudaia Sangama, their life is like letting the calf - 
to suck when the udder has run dry.” 

35. To God’s servants there is no caste. Bad conduct 
i$ low caste. Good conduct is high caste. 

"He who kills is the Madiga; be who eats forbidden 
food is the Holey a. What is caste? What is their 
caste ? The servants of our God Kudaia Sangama 
who wish good to all beings; these are high born." * p 

36. To God's servant all the days ate one. The super¬ 
stitions of astrology and horoscopy cannot dwell with a real 

faith in God. ^ 

" Say not 'that day’, 'this day’, and so on and so forth. 

To him who says ‘God is my refuge,’^11 days are * 

one. To the man who relies on God, all days ese 


same. To him who remembers our Lord 

* Kudala^Sangarxia wICbouL remission, every day is 
• like every other day ” 

37. This is how be advises man against bad temper. 
The simile is one of the most beautiful given in the context. 

" What is the use of being angry with those who ere 
angry with us? How does it matter whether 
anger is against others or one’s self? A man’s 
anger is injurious to his own goodness. It is a fall 
from wisdom. God Kudala Sangama> does the 
hre in one house burn the neighbouriog house 
without first burning the house where it rose?” 

38. For himself he cries :— 

"When will this travail of samsara cease? When 
will my mind be converted? O God Kudala 
San gam a, when, ah when, will that time of real 
bliss come ? ” 

”It is no use, 0 soul, seeing the good and longing for 
it lustfully; stretching your arm for the fruit of 
the palm and looking up only hurts the neck. 
My God Kudala Scingama, man gets nothing till 
such time as it pleases you to give.” 

” Make me lame so that I shall not waste time gad¬ 
ding about. Make me blind so that my eyes shall 
not wander looking on things. Make the ears deaf 
to aught but what concerns you. Let not my mind 
desire anything but the service of your saints." 

*' If the servant is beaten, the disgrace is the master’s. 
God Kudala Sangama, teach me and let me win 
in the fight. Let me win I” 

39. We may dose this series of sayings with this one of 
the grand surrender to the Godhead. 

“ When I have said that this body Is yours, I have no 
other body; when I have said that this mind is 
yours, 1 have no other mind; when I have said 
that my wealth Is yours, there is no other wealth 
for me. If I have known that all these three 


possessions of mine are yours, ^ what further 
thought need I take, 0 God feudal a Sangama?*’ 
m 

The sayings given above have been selected with the idea 
of indicating the directions in which the mind of the teacher 
flowed. Their importance is mainly due to the fact that they 
bring the personality of Basavanna nearer to view. One feels 
a love and a respect for the author of th‘e sayings which 
could not have been given to any person who was merely a 
teacher. This man was a sincere seeker after truth, and 
could make sacrifices for vvhat he thought Nvas the truth. 
He felt a love for mankind that we see only in the greatest 
teachers of humanity. Love of mankind, pity for man¬ 
kind, pity indeed for aJl life, was the central fact of 
Basavanna's religious teaching. In the midst of wealth and 
power he strove for realization as only few' have striven in the 
course of history'. This man looked into himself pitilessly. 
Ko part of his being was dark to him. So w’e hear in these 
sayings the same voice of our common humanity which Is 
beard in the psalms of the Hebrew King, in the Christian 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, and in the songs of the Vaishnava 
devotees from Nammalwar to Burandaradasa. Basavanna 
loved God and be loved those whom he considered the 
servants ot God. Mi his wealth he held in trust for his God 
and that God’s servants. He had, however, no illusions 
about the essentials of the service of God. A good life ^vas 
to him the test of a good faith and a clean life the only proof 
of faith in God. He no doubt believed in heaven and hell, 
but to his mind heaven and hell were realizable in this life 
and were close at hand. He scouted the idea of possession 
of material good for its own sake ; but did not preach renunci¬ 
ation as such. To deny the faculties seemed to him futility. 
To recoguize in them impulses through which our nature 
could rise and to minister wisely to uplift through them ; that 
with him was the main part of religion. His creed, like all 
creeds worthy the name of religion, begins in rules of con¬ 
duct and ends in a mystic doctrine of realization. The rules 
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of conduct ate as lofty as any to be found in other creeps. 
Of the mystic doctrine those only ar^ competent to speak 
who nave .tried to realise it in their lives. In conception, of 
which, however, one can judge from outside it is as noble as 
any other that is current. To see one life through all the 
universe, to see one's life as one's light in this great array of 
lights, to mcrg^ooe's light in the Great Light and serve God 
by serving His servants is mysticism no doubt; but it is 
mysticism made practical. 

•40. Several of the ‘ vachauas' seem to have been called 
forth by events in the society of which Basavanna was leader. 
.As is usual in such cases, questions were probably referred to 
him for opinion by the elders. Some of the ' vachanas ' look 
as if they were opinion given in such cases. Others relate to 
social practices in the new community. Hasavanna strongly 
disapproves of people of his community clinging to old 
practices. He is plain-spcken in speaking of other's errors 
but not more plain-spoken than when he criticizes him* 
self. Similarly, he speaks of the teachers of his community 
in great respect as teachers, but insists in plain language on 
the need for a good life in the teacher if he would keep the 
respect of the followers. Indeed, the single-minded devotion 
of Basavanna to the truth, as he saw it, is a ^nspicuous 
feature of these sayings. Always the words come straight 
from the heart arid go straight to the heart. They are 
simple, direct, full of power; pleasant «vei) where the ex- 
pression is a little rough and gracious with simile and 
metaphor taken from village life ; and flavoured with a 
humour which, strangely enough, is not out of place io the 
midst of so much seriousness. 

41. A somewhat lonely and wistful hgure is Basavanna 
to persons who look at the life. He made sacrifices for truth 
and wanted to establish it on a Arm basis and to make it the 
property of all men. People saw his good intentions and 
accepted him as a teacher, but couid not always follow the 
teaching. This Is the tragedy of most great lives. A man 
gives up everything the world values, he gives up himself, for 
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the truth. People will respect him for the« sacrifice aod 
gather round him, but they will want do% the truth but him 
and will put him on the throne he meant lor truth. In many 
of these ‘vachanas’ we see the sorrow which this reformer 
felt in the fact that the followers of bis creed still clung 
to the errors which he was most anxious to eradicate; to 
eradicate vvhich, in fact, he had given up the old and come 
over to the new faith, 

42. In any history of Indian religion, Basavanna is sure 
to be given a prominent place. In the history of human, re¬ 
ligions his place cannot be very different. He came into 
the midst of a movement for reform ; became the leader 
of the movement; put faith into thousands and thousands 
of his generation and established on a firm basis a creed that 
to-day IS accepted by three million people and more. The 
Veerasaiva movement was essentially a popular movement. 
It developed a school of poor priests. It abolished the old 
priestly class. It adopted the vernacular as the medium for 
inculcating the highest truth to the populace. It gave tc 
women an important place In religious and social life. It set 
out with one ideal of realisation for every Individual, high 
and low. Much of the credit for these characteristics of the 
movement should without doubt go to Basavanna who first 
defined the directions in which its work should develop. 

43. AU civilization may be said to have a form and a 
* spirit even as man has. As the form decays, the spirit has 

to throw it off and take on new forms. To cast off the old 
form !a merely the sign of life. Hot to cast it off when it has 
decayed is to bug death. The civilization of India has, from 
time to time, developed movements for reform from within. 
The movement which Basavanna headed ^vas one of them. 
Its history indicates that the national soul was awake at the 
time aod was struggling to get free of much evil chat ruled 
society in the name of religion. The mind of the nation thus 
struggling to be free is well reflected in the life and thoughts 
of the leader of the movement—^in bis noble character ahd 
earnest faith aod in his sincere devotion to truth. 


THE QATE OP MANIKYAVACAKA- 
By K. G. Sankar, Esq. 






MAI^IKVavAcaka \v8t one of the graatest ^aiva saints and 
poets of South India. His true name seems to have been 
f^ivapidya, and he was a native of V&davur in the 
coantry.^ £ar{y in life, he became a minister of the PSndy& 
King Arimardana, and, in connection with his career as a 
minTster the traditional biographies relate that ^iva himself 
became his guru, in the state of a Br&hmai}, and, for his 
benefit, performed acme mfracles, including the transformation 
of jackals into horses and vice vena, the doing of an earth* 
carrier's work in exchange for food and being caned by the 
king for neglecting his duty. The details of the story are 
available in English in the late Dr. G. U. Pope's Oxford 
edition with a verse translation of the saint's Tinivicaiam. 
The miracles alluded to may not be deemed worthy of belief 
in these dnya, but. as the following quotations from Tmroi. 
cakam show, the poet himself seems to have believed in them, 
and they have ever since been invariably and exclusively aasoci* 
ated with his life. The quotnLions given below are by rc 
means exhaustive 
( 1 ) 

/eitmueek... 

UTBSMIU 0l^6l4H9i,) 

^ 2 ) ui^iiu^oju ... 

a>.9SQsfi4ifu*Q4^eo<iw 

* Rembi And^r Hambi: i«»iTidi^ ^^wuc6r«sef1iiiT 
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(5) l6€SfUB^ . 

pBrn^wO^ uffMVif (uar^vSsrij u«9^Q«ir«ir^ 

Lr4|«U*^«J. {§^U^*iS9i9S.) 

(4) ^f9»iS*u a«»i6 ^mv^scbt. 

{fi^uOuS^^9W.) 

(5) byd^tfifu^ iA«k9iaip Qu(^ifiBLpu 

{$<SiAQpi^^pu u^Sih.) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

Our(^e^^CB>^ (U''«£u O/iffcv^^ t.0<?uir0l7»r. {S<^^9p^.) 
(5) «^0<kr« U'^<L/iri£ ^trct/QuMSP* 

tuaii 

The 7Vrt/vicA^a»» has had the honour of being included in 
the Saiva canon compiled by Nambi ^nd&r Kambi, and it 
constitutes the eighth Tirnmtirai thereof. But, for some 
unknown reason, the TiruccirxambalakJt^vaiyar, the only 
other extant work of our saint, ts excluded from the canon, 
though Nambi was aware of its existence and evidently 
accepted its authenticity. Nambi's biographer' Um&pati 
^ivlcarya (c. 1313 A.C.) informs us that Nambi compiled the 
^aiva scriptures by request of a king named Rajaraja Abhaya 
Kulalekhara. This Rajarajn is usually identified with R&jaraja 
K (955*1014 A.CO, the only Rajarija known to have been a 
predecessor of Anapaya Kiilottiingu II (1123*1146 A.C), 
whose minister ^ekkilir expanded Nambi*s meagre account of 
the stxty*lhrec Saiva saints into the voluminous TiruCtop^r 
PiirarKtm. But, though Nambi began his work of compilation 
in RajarSja’s reign, he could not have completed it before o. 
1025 A.C., as he includes a hymn dedicated to Gangaikcoda* 
C^€svaram temple, founded by C6U Rijendra I (acc. 1014 
A.C.)iu the ninth Tiruiimrai. Mr. Somasundara Deiikar, 
however,thinks that the Rajaraja in question must be identified 
with Aditya Karikfila (c. 970 A.C.) and quotes in support a 
verse from the Leyden grant, which, according to him, gives 
Xditya the titles Karikala, Rajar&ja and Kiilas£khara. The 
verse, however, means something quite different, as Mr. Desikar 
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could ha^e hi mcelf found ou(, H he had onl)* consulted any 
competent Samskrt^holac. 

Attending to the cases of the s^'ords and the use of ca. the 
anvaya of the verse should be 

^WH KiSRRR and this can only mean that 

ParanCaka II of the previous versOi here referred to aa 
K&j^ndra and Ravlvamii^ikhlimani, was the father of Aditya 
Kariklle and fUjarija. In fact» we know from other C6la 
inscriptions that RajarSju I was the younger brother and a 
successor of Aditya Karikala. To arrive at his inference* Mr. 
Desikar makes another mistake of confounding the Aditya of 
Nambi's TinivaHtadi with Rajarija. when, at the most, it is 
only necessary that both should have been his contemporaries* 
as in fact they were. Kambi therefore may safely be assigned 
to c. 1000 A.C., and this date would be the later limit for 
Manikvavficaka. 

The earlier limit is found iii Mai^ikyavucaka's references 
to the ‘ tempest of hfayavada'* and to the temple of Kind 
fikamranatha,' as they enable us definitely to date him after 
^ri Sankar&cirya. Miyiv&da or Advaltavada. no donbt* 
existed even before $n Sankara’s time, but it became a raging 
tempest only through his activitlee, and the temple of Ckimra* 
nitha is well known to have been built by Cola Rijasena at 
the instance of Sri Sankara himself. Sadafiva Brahmetuira 
(c. 1600 A.C.), for example, refers to the latter event as foUovrs 
in bis GiiruralnamSlilii (27). 

II 

The temple is mentioned in the Maltavila$a (p. Id) of 
Maheodravarman I* and the Colas were ruling at Klnci only 
before the time (c. 600 .A.C.) of his father Simhavish^ii. 




’ ^wiT«/rrf 
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Sankara is usually assigned to 788*828 A.C.^^bul only 
because be is confounded with Abhinava ^aokara, and in sup* 
port of this date are cited the references to the Saiva saints 
Jnana Sambandha and ^irntto^ds of the seventh century A.C. 
iaS*Jiindarya La/uiH{75) and ^ivabhujangam (13). But the 
authenticity of these $f6tras is doubtful, as there were several 
Sankariciryas. The only works that can be definitely 
ascribed to Adi Sankara are his bhSshyas on the Upaniahads, 
the GUa and the BrcrhmasStra and from these it is only 
certain that Sii Sankara must have lived after e. 500. A.C. 
For, as Mr. Vidhu^^kharn BhatUcSrya has pointed out, the 
SOira-bfi^hya (ii. 2. 28) quotes the half verse fHt 

from Dingntga's A/ainbaria'pankskd (fifth century 
A.CO, and $r? Sankara mentions several kings, including 
fCrshnagupta,* who is known to have founded the later Gupta 
dynasty in o. 500 A.C. Manikyavacakn cannot therefore have 
lived before c. 300 A.C. 

Between these limits, c. 500 to c. 1000 A.C., tt is possible, 
from the internal evidence of Maaikyav&caka's works, to fix 
his date more closely still. In the first place, he addresses 
8 iva as resting on dirappalli^ and as Arikesar!.^ Sirappalfi is 
now called Trichinopoly, where the earliest temple, i.a., the 
cave*temple on the rock above the Matphhutesvara temple, 
was built byPadava MahSndravarman I. Manikyavicaka can* 
not therefore have lived before c. 600 A.C, Again, Arikesarl 
K known to have been a title of PSndya Nedumayan, the 
famous ^aiva saint and hero of hfelvili, and it is quite probable 
that Miqikyavacaka is alluding to a temple built by that king 
and named after him, like, in later times, the Parnme^vara 
Vishnugfha, Rajarajelvara and Gangaikonda Cdl^vara 
temples. This inference is, as will be seen presently, confirmed 
by other evidence available to us. 

On the other hand, Paftinattu Pijlaiyir refers to 
Minikyavacaka as ^(siStuvAiSp (Tiriivt- 

^aimarudur-viutnmafnikkd^i), and Paftinattar was, according 
* Svtra-Uasiya, iv. j. 5 , » 
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CO his tradicio(fal biography, the giint of Pattirakiri, 
of Unjemii Mal^iam, who Is said to have renounced bis Chrope 
and be^me a ^alvsT saint. Unjenai Makalam is evjdendy 
identical with Ujjain Mah&kila and so Pattirakiri may be 
identified with Bhart;hart (Tcim, ParttlrukaH), wfao, according 
to an ancient Indian tradition^ gave up his throne of Ujjain 
for a homeless life, and who had died before I-tsing wrote in 
695 A-C. The identification is confirmed by the^ following 
verses from Bharc^hari’s Vairdgya-^ataJcam, which express 
his ardent devotion to diva and desire for renunciation and 
mdksfla 

3W(isr i 

^ ^ rmfft ti 

hfanikyavacaka cannot therefore have lived after c. 750 A C., 
and since, as shown already, he cannot date before c. 600 A.C., 
he may be definitely assigned to the seventh century A.C. 

. This conclusion seems to be confirmed by a MnlahSr 
Christian tradition recorded in a Manuscript ‘History of 
Christianity in Kerala’, from which the relevant passage has 
been extracted by Mr. T. K. Joseph and appended (Appendix 
ji) to his Malabar Christians and th4ir Andeni Documents^ 
It relates that some Christians of Kaverippum patina in, to 
escape persecution, emigrated Co Kurakkec! (Qnilon) in 
«««( 30 < 74 . sffififftSsrCp 293 and settled there and that 

315 vears later Minlkyavacnka reconverted some of them to 
daivism. Mr. Joseph lakes both 293 and 315 to refer Co the 
Christian era. Bui the context seems to imply chat 315 is to 
. be counted from the date of settlement in Quilon, and it ts 
extremely doubtful if the Christian era was in u.se in India as 
early as the third century A.C. The word Kartti (creator) 
may apply to God, or, in another sense, as founder of the 
" Syrian ” Christian sect, to St, Thomas, but it cannot apply 
to Lord Jesus, who is more appropriately called Rakshabar 
(Saviour). It is therefore highly probable that the 293 years 
4 9 
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are to be counted from the alleged martyrdoin of St. Thomas 
io. 72 A.C* On the basis of these inferences, Tdanikya- 
vicaka’s reconversion of the St. Thomas Christians may be 
dated in 72+293+313=s680 A.C., and this date is quite 
consistent with the date already arrived at for Minikyav&caka. 
It may also be noted chat this tradition indicates the esdstence 
of Quilon so early as 72+293=3365 A.C,, and the theory 
therefore that the Koliam era of 825 A.C., dated from the 
foundation of the city of Quilon, must be discarded. 

In his Tintkkffvaiyar shorter form of Tiruccifrainbalak- 
kovaiySr), Ma^ikyavScaka refers to a Varagupa P&^dya as a 
contemporary worshipping the God of Cidambaram^ and as 
a conqueror.^ This Varaguoa is usually identified with one 
of the two Varagui^, who lived in the ninth century A.C. 
But Minikyav&caka refers to him again in the Tinwacakam, 
where be says that the Pi^ya country was converted into 
^ivaloka,* and that the Pindya was awarded mdiisAa without 
entering hell or heaven.® These references clearly identify this 
Varagu^a with the Varaguua of the Tirumlaiyadal Pura^m 
(thirteenth century A.C.) to whom Siva showed Sival6ka in 
his bodily form and whom He relieved of the sin of Brahma* 
^Icide at Tiruvidaimarudur. This Varaguna and his pious 
works at TIruvidaimarudur are mentioned in detail by Pat^i- 
nattu Piilai in his Tiruvi^imarndHr-mumnKtnikkdvai.* 
Again, Tiruvidaimarudur is iavarkbly associated in Saiva 
tradition with the freeing of Varaguna from bis sin, and as 
Mr, K- G- ^esha Aiyar pointed out long ago, Tirunivukkara&ar 

' TASmd ParraiH. 1601 A.C. 

* v. 806. 

* v, 827. 

* uirOtrqL afftlaO-# 

* ftiT$aiT3 

uo*^ Qun0^-^Pffyn//irut^i4rt'a/- 


OuiS^UtUi^\Sw 
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of the sevonth ftontury A.C., refers to this incident more than 
OQce io nisbymos oji Tiruvidaimarudflr. 

(1) g<a4Af Sgkf^i {Tiriiniurai iv). 

(2) goseftuff4D^ {Tinimunn iv). 

(3) ogi d?«M^u3(54/T {Tirumu^ai v). 

The Varagu^, mentioned by Mi^ikyavacaka, caonot there* 
fore be identified with either of the Varagjnas of the ninth 
century A.C. 

A c!ue to the identity of this Vscaguna is found in an 
incident which is said to have happened b hb reign. Accord* 
ing to the Tirieviiaiyadal Puranam, a poet B&nabhadra 
pleased God Sdmasundara with a hymn, who therefore sent 
him to his devotee CeracniQ Perum^ for his reward. Minikiu* 
v&cakn too refers to this episode in his Tiruvacakam.^ This 
anecdote is related by ^ekkll&r in his Tiriitlondar PurSt^tn 
as one of the incidents in the life of the Ceram in Pecuma), 
who was tbe friend of the Saiva saint Sundaramurti. Sundara 
in his turn refers to K&dava {i.e., Pallavn) Kalnrcingan as a 
contemporary Salva emperor and saint.® The only Pallava 
king who was both a Saiva and named Simha (Sbgan) was 
Narasimhavarman II Rijasimha, ivho built many temples to 
Sivn and proudly called himself n S.iiva Siddhlnti.® As 
Rfijasimha lived in the latter half of the seventh century A.C., 
his contemporaries Sundara, Ceraman PerumaJ, Varaguna and 
M&nikyavacaka may be assigned to the same period. The 
Pandya of that period is known to have been Medumayan, 
who was converted from jainism to Salvlsm by Jnana Sam- 
bandha, and who, according to the illastratlve stanaas of the 
Kaiaviyalurai, had the titles Varoda^'a and Arikesarl, which 
suggest identity with Varagur^a and Arimsrdaaa of tbe 
* Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam, Jnina Sambandha therefore seems 
likewise to have been a contemporary of Mgaikyavscakat snd 
his friends included. (1) Tirjiiivukkarasar, who U said to have 

* uiTui^ uif^ usSiuPg^Qil—TirHt«mmiMau 

* snsSoiip Qusageir sjri_aiit95i74r 

* Sfitfi /w^'sn /Hifrifffw, V^, I, t4o. 24, 
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converted a Pa Hava Gunadhara (xvrongly identified with 
Gunabhara Mabendravarman 1),. (2) Siruttondar, who destroy¬ 
ed. Vatipj for Kis master Pallava Narasimhavarman^ I, and 
(3) Kulacdrai, the minister of Kedomaran. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that Tirun&vukkaralar refers to the 
miracle <o£ converting the jackals into horses*^ and that 
ManikyaV^caka^r^fers in bis /OrtHtiirueahaval to the episodes 
of Pirvai! giving her breast-mllk to the cbiJd Jnina Sam- 
bandha («{^ii3cvu)/ed9,o of God favouring 

Ceramin Periim/il with the sound of his anklets in his. dally 
worship mircfifi), and of bts enlighten¬ 
ing Sondara In the 

face of all these references* the objection that Sondaca omits 
to include Minikyavlcakn in his poetic list of ^iva saints 
(TinittMfa/ioAai) cannot stand.. The list can not have been 
meant to he e.'diaustive* as it omits AgHStya, Patanjali and 
Vyaghrapada. Again Mr. K. G. Sssba Alyar rightly contends 
that the term Poyya4l/fiiTi‘i//Sdt7-pf/!av<t', right in the midst 
of purelv individual names (i». 7) cannot* with Nambl Apda^ 
Nambi*^ be applied to the forty-nine Sangbam poets, some of 
whom at least professed other faiths like Buddhism and 
Jainism, but may reasonably be construed to refer to 
M&sikyav^aka, whom the earlier T/ruvtleiyddal Purism 
often refers to as fdeyy^Aiy&n and P&dantndmunii^ar. This 
interpretation Is confirmed by the fact that the tenth verse of 
the Tirniictj,4^tohai is exclusively devoted to group-name.^, 
which are comprehensive enough to Include all who may 
reasonablv be described as PoyyaiJimai'iUada'Pulavar. 

The Valshnava saint Periyalvar and his daughter Andsl 
likewise seem Co have lived in the same period. The former 
mentions Nedum&ran as his contemporary in the following 
lines from his Periyalvar Tirumoli (iv, 2, 7);— 

Opmatm Q^n^Quj, 


^ vf-ai>vA ^^M(7 ^siieon^^^Tirumu^xv'. 
’ lirHt^nt&di, v. 40 * 
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The tra^iHonal'biographies of Petiyalvir refer to the same 
king as^ Vallabhadeve. Vallabba must therefore be a title of 
NcdumSfan. There have been many Maravarmans among 
' the early Pati^yas, but only the hero of Nelreli seems 
to have been called Medvini&ran ; and Vallabha is one of the 
titles given him in the Kalfxviyaltirai (v. 187). It has been 
hitherto thought that two other Pandyas had this title, Jatila 
« Par&ntaka and $rl Mara, son of Varaguiu I. But this is a 

mistake. The only reason foi thinking that Ja^ila Paranteka 
had the title is that Jinasena (783 A.C.) refers to a Sri Vallabha 
of the South as his contemporary in the fulloivhig verse 
5n%«a«??Tct5 ?ta5 

(ffnrfvani/c—Colophon 51). 
This verse has not been properly understood till noiA', at 
least by Mr. V. A- Smith and Dr. R. Shama ^slri. It means 
that in ^.ika 705=783 A C., Indrayudha protected the North 
(Kanauj), (Dhruva) Sri Vallabha (a common Rashtnikiila title), 
son of Kr!»hiia (1), protected the South (Deklian), Vatsarija 
of Avanti protected the East (Malva) and Ju^avariha protect¬ 
ed the West—Sommaudala (Surashtra). The Vallabha of this 
verse was therefore a Rasht^rakuta, and not a Pandya at all. 
As for ^ri Mara, the reason for thinking that be had the title 
Vaiiabha is the following pada from the Ciniiamanur plates 
published in ^e/t Tamil (xxiii. 258) by Mr. A. S. Ramanatha 
Aiyac from a transcript of the late Mr. T. A. Goplnltba 
Rao:— 

Thi anvnya would be 

It is readily seen that here Vallabha is not a title at all, btit 
part of an adjective qualifying It is therefore clear 

that Nedumayan Vallabhadeva, the contemporary of Peri- 
yalvar, can be identified, among the early Pandyas, only with 
the hero of Nelvgli, who was the third ancestor of Jatila 
^ Parantaka (770 A.C.) and therefore dates e. 700 A.C. 
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Aoothec iadicatioD of Mloikyavacaka’s d^te is found in 
his reference to Siva as the lord of Pandy&dSsai who gave 
TamiU and in the foilowio| verse (20) from his TirukkovaiySr, 
which refers to Tamil research at Madura;— 

fimpasA 9lppiiue/pfi 

gwmca/irtn 

«]7«p^aiiF^fc-^a>f^ QptkLQavQan^ifii 
The Tamil Sangham at Madura was evidently founded for com* 
pilingandedttingthe early Tamil classics, including those now 
known as B^uttohai, Patiup^aHu and Patifiankilkkanahkn. 
Nambi Audit Nambi {c. 1025 A.C.) knew of only one Sangham, 
which included Nakklrar, Ivapiiar and Bhara^r among its 
forty-nine poets and scholars.^ The TiruvaUuvamalai gives 
the names of these forty-nine poets, including also Kauniyanac 
and Kulapatin&yanir, who are apparently identical with the 
saints Jnana bam band ha (usually called Kauniyan from his 
gotra) and Kulaccifaf, aud mentions as their contemporaries 
Iraiyanir (supposed to be Siva himself) and Pandya Ugrap* 
peruvajudi. Nambi A^dir Nambi in his TirisUon^ Tiruvatf 
tSdi refers to Kulaccipai as the minister of the Pa^dya who 
founded the Sangham at Madura uir«irca<u«v 

pmat^anifi). According to the Tiruttondar Pitranam. Kulacciyai 
was the minister of Nedumarati, but as the Cinnamanur plates 
ascribe the founding of the Saogham at Madura 
acati to an ancestor of Arikesari (Nedumapan^ we • 

have to infer that Kulaccirai was the minister of both Nedu* 
mar an and his father Jayantavarman, who founded the San¬ 
gham. The connection of i^lva (I^aiyanar) with this Sangham 
is confirmed by the Tinivilaiyd^l PitrdMtn, and Ugrapperu* 
vajudi seems to be identical with Nedumirao. Perhaps he got 
that nickname from his persecution of the Jains at the instance 
of Jnina Sambandha. That Nedumapan was, like Ugrapperu- 
valudi, a contemporary of Nakkicar is indeed clear from the 


‘ u'rctoia. siiuL.fT^tt—Tirup4Mmda>ii. 

’ T^ruvsHiitfi, v. 49 . 
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latter’s Hmlaviyatural The preface to this work, which contains 
detailed legends abdht the three Sanghams, was no doubt 
believed to be NakkTrar’s like the rest of the work by Pera- 
^iriyar and Adiyirkkunall&r of the twelfth century A.C.^ 
But it must be a later accretion, as it mentions nine genera¬ 
tions of Nakkirar's iishya-parainpara, and as even Nambi 
A^ar Nambi (c, 1025 A-C.) was not aware of more than one 
Sangham. But there can be no doubt as to the authorship of 
Kalaviyaiiirai itself. It is a commenury on Ifaiyanir’s 
Ahapporul, and, of its 379 Illustrative stanzas, 329 belong to 
a K^ai in praise of Kedumaran. Of these again, eighty-three 
are actually found explained in the commentary, and without 
these 329 stanzas, the commentary would be meagre and 
practically useless. It is therefore certain that the I<5i;ai 
formed part of Nakktrat's original commentary, and as one 
of its stanzas (214) refers to the hero as a contemporary king. 
Nakkirar must have been a contemporary of Nedumaran. 
This king is said to have had the titles Arikcsarl (22), Parin- 
ku^a, and Vallabha OH7), and to have fought at Nelveli (22), 
Sankamangai (266), Pall (309) and ^nnllam (235). He is 
also said to be a Saiva (236 and 257). It cannot therefore be 
doubted that he was the third ancestor of Jatila Pariniaka of 
the Ve^vikudi plates, who had the same titles and won the 
same battles, and also the Saiva royal saint Nedum&pan. As 
Ma^kyavKaka refers to the activities of the Tamil Sangham 
at Madura, he cannot have lived before the ages of Nakkirar, 
and this inference also conhruis the conclusion already arrived 
at that he should be assigned to the close of the seventh 
century A-C. 


> PeraSinxox ; CoioiJi«ni&ry on TttiUfiyafH, 123?, 1493, 2394 nod i59t ; 
AdlySrlikunallM ; Cotsni€oiary Oo SiUfi/tAiMragi, viii. 1-2. ' 
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THE KADAM6AS OF BANAVASE. 
Section II. 

By V, Raoh4V£ndba Rao, Esq., M.A. 


The Kadambas describe themsetves as members of the 
Manavya Gotra, as Haritlputr&s, and to be meditating on 
Shadinana and his seven mothers.^ The Satavahanas aftd the 
Chalukyas also claim to belong to the same gotra. Accord* 
fog to Apastamba, thisshould pertain to u Ksbattriya 
proper. A doubt, therefore, arises as to vvhether the Kadambas 
were real Brahmins or were a twice'born caste that had 
abandoned its own profession and pravara for a secondary 
one. The tiuelary dei ty of their family was Jayanti (Bana* 
vase) Madhukeswafii, u form of Vishnu.^ Figures of Non 
and monkey were chosen by them for their heraldio bearings, 
and bUarohed on their coins and banners.^ The Koysala 
tiger-crest is but an* adaptation of the Kadamba liori'CresC.^ 
Besides these animal designs the lotus was also a favourite 
emblem of theirs and is found engraved on their coins and 
temples.^ The Kadambas were also distinguished for the 
possession of a peculiar variety of musical instrument known 
as perinatiifi 

The kings of the Kadamba dynasty were motivated by 
I6fcy idedJS'of government. They bore the titles of. the, 

A, supporter of Justice and their, 
motto was "PratihrUa^Svadhyaya-charckcha parah'" which, is 
better interpreted as “ skilled in repeating the sacred 
writings’*-’ These rulers strove hard at their post for the 

* Bt. VII, Sk. ITS. 

* B«n%. Gat., Vol. I, Pt. II, p, 560. 

’ lUd., pp. 560. 564 ; Elliot’* Ccw, p. 66. 

‘ 1J6. 

^ Elliot’s p. 66. 

« Mr* ^ Cg., p. 26. 

* ^ C/.. p. 23. 
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gO0d^l«thfei.r Sobjects.' .They set their; face firm against 
extortion aitd.ni'gotlen «vealth,^ As a corollary, cbe Kadamba 
kings boast chat they enjoyed “the good wishes of (heir 
subjects”,* 

Banavlse was the metropolis of the kingdom, while 
Palisika in Belgaum and Uchchosringi in Chitaldurg were 
seals of subordinate viceroys.^ Tdparvala is also mentiooed 
as another provincial capital and it Is still unidentified, the 
vice raj's cf these places were usually the junior members 
of thh royal family. Kakustha acted as Yuvaraja tinder his 
father.* A gift by Vlshouvarma, the nephew of Sanhvarma, 
had to be made with the permission of his uncle ” the master, 
of the entire Karnita region”.* 

The work of the central government was decentralised 
into se^Kirate departments, as is seen from the references to 
the offices of a “private secretary and a minister and general 
superintendent”.* 

The kingdom was further sub divided into nuzmialas t,ni 
viahayas^Qt the convenience of admin Iteration. TbsgrarAa or 
village was the smallest unit of government. Several villages 
were grouped into a vhhaya, a number of vfsfksyds into a 
mandala and several imndaUis were combined into a province 
under a Viceroy. A prince was appointed as a chief among 
ten maivdalikas with the rigiic of collecting custom dutie?.* 
Raja Krishnavarma granted away the KolanallOra grama in 
the Vallavi VisHaya,^^ It also appears probable that b 

‘ Car.. V, uelor \2\. 

* /hJ. AitL.Vl. p. ii. 

• Wk/. . VI, a. 22. 

* 64t.. Vo), I, fn. II. p. 285. 

* • p. 22. 

^ /ad. 

^ Car..VU.SV.29. 

•/ad Ami., 

5*5^: fil«rgsRT( I ^ ' ! V 

AyuiuMt uu^yinKjAtild. 

• Myi. A- 

Bp. Ov.. Belnrtei. 



additioo to theso ofiiRers, the Rajjukas might lAve bem func¬ 
tioning as a Rajjuka (or the survey settlerrfent official) is men¬ 
tioned in an early SItakarni inscription^ and as the Kadambas 
respected their predecessors and confirmed their gifts without 
hesitation.^ 

There was also a well-recognised system of taxation. 
The number of taxes levied upon the people is said to have 
been of thirty-two kinds but a village was exempted from all 
the thirty-two kinds of taxes.* The existence of custom dues 
is also alluded to in another place. A “ gleaning tax is^also 
known to have been abolished tn a village.* “A royalty of 
ten per cent of the produce” was sometimes collected in lieu 
of all other kinds of taxes.* 

The lands were measured and records kept up. Lauds 
are mentioned as twenty nipariaiias in extent- Mrigesa gave 
away thirty-three nivartauas of )and.« The uivartatias were 
ail ancient unit of linear measure as old as the ArthasSstra 
and current in the days of Gotamiputra Sitakarni.’ The 
standard of measurement was supplied by the royal foot just 
as it was also customary with the later Cholas.* 

Another variety of measurement of land was with refer¬ 
ence to the quantity of grain necessary for iu sowing. For 
the purpose, sixty-five paddy fields were considered sowable 
with twenty-five khaiidnkoi of paddyWhenever a village 
given away as a religious endowment, the fact was 
announced throughout the neighbouring villages and those 
gifts were exempt from all duties and even the king’s officers 
were forbidden to enter such villages P® 

» £p. Car.. Vil, Sk. 2«. 

» AU, VIX. Sk. 264. 

• Xfyi. A. k., 1918. p. 40 { »4y4. A. k., 1910. 

• M. Am., V2, 23. 

• Et. Car.. V, Beloc 24S. 

• Ep. Car., VII, 5k. 29; Arf. Ant., VI, 23. 

' Vaidya : Med. p. l$i ; ArtAasiAra. p. 67, 

« Bant. Oax., Vo). I, Pt 11, p. 130 : Efi. Car. Vlt, 8k. 29. 
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Du^ng th^r day, tbe Kadamba kings followed a primitive 
system of reckoning<ime which M*as also obtaining in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. They adopted the twaive 
cycle ol Jupiter, in which the year is also simplified into three 
seasons, hot, rainy and cold, instead of the familiar six. each 
season being further sub*divided into eight fortnights, with 
reference to the waxing and waning moon.^ 

Tbe coins of the Kadatnba monarcbs reveal an orderly 
evolution from crude punch'marked pieces to the highly deve- 
loped^ie-struck "padniataiikas" embodying in them lively 
patterns of anlinals and tiower?, and noted for beauty of 
execution. Their earliest coins were simple pieces of gold with 
the device of a lion punched over the earlier signs. In the 
next stage, the lotus is found in the centre with four punch 
marks around. It is from the introdaction of the lotus device 
that the coin gained the soubriquet of padnuitanka justly 
famous in the south, even long after the passing away of its 
originators. The image of Hanuman, usually found in their 
banners, was also introduced into their coinage during 
this stage. 

' Among the coins of the third stage three varieties ace to 
be found. One type has a lotus in the centre and four lions 
in the corner, with a floral device on the reverse. Another 
variety Is stamped ^vith the svastika sj'mbol in tbe centre and 
(our lions around it; and the third type has a central lion with 
four smaller lions around it. The last and highly developed 
stage is marked by the introduction ol die*stcuck coins ladi* 
eating an advance in the method. This class of coins has 
device of a full-grown lion looking backwards with a flo^^er 
« design on the reverse side. These Kadamba coins were so 
remarkable for their beauty and technique that the Chalukyas, 
their successors, imitated the coins of their predecessors, thus 
acknowledging their superior cultural endowment. 

The earliest examples of architecture to be found in 
Western India are its cave-temples, such as those of Nasik 


» ir^. Oat.. Vol. I, PM I. pp. V9, M8. 
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and Karla. The Kadambas'were.tbs 1^t»4ip.^Ke ^^^ccaq to 
build structural temples as di$tiugaishedl(rocn the e'x^vated 
caves and ratkas. The Kadamba: temples* are'the earliest 
ejcamples of the Dcavidian architecture wliose protolype was ■ 
but the primitive hut of the South Indian villager,^ and which 
the Kadamba temples reproduce so faithfully. The plan of 
their temples is as follows : It is generally a rectangular one, 
usually with a square mantapa attached to the frontiof the « 

shrine; and even the pillars and beams are square.^ .Also, 
there is an occurrence of a “ fluted " type of pillnt.^ Thft cen* 
tral shrine is surmounted by a pyramidal gopiiram^ " with 
plain stages only, showing u tooth like ornamentation, sur* 
mounted by a kalai(i'\* Ocher distinguishing features of the 
Kadamba temples are their niches and perfotate^l'^>'indow$ on 
both sides of Che door leading into Che Garbagriha. These 
screens \>'ere later on adopted by the Hoysalas and placed all 
round their temples. Hence, the temples of Cbe Kadambas 
signify a rudimentary stage of development whose fullness of 
perfection ^vns to be attained only by tbeir successors of 
Dorasamudra. 

On. the other. hand. In the field of sculpture, , the 
master-craftsmen of those days proved themielyes masters of 
their art, challenging comparison with the best examples of* 
the act anywhere in ^ndia. A good specimentof^the Kadamba 
sculpture, found at Halsj, was the relief figure of(the *'Sapla> 
mitrkas” described as, remarkable for their beauty.^ A 
better illustration of the a^t of the stone muson.of the period 
is a statue of Darga surpassing in its vigorous,expressiveness 
and classic simplicity eveo those found,in the . earliest of 'the 
caves of Bad ami.®; . . > 

' Dabrettil: V>w/ffian AffiiifCfvrt, p. 25 ; Vol. II, No. I 

p. S8. 

* /Ud., p. too. 

» /^d., p. 126. 

* wd.. p. oa 

6 p. 99 

* laj.. p. 125. 
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The ddrliev inhsrbitants of Mysore were n race of N&gft 
wonhlppers.‘ The ^province of Shikarpur afts known as the 
Nagara'khandft.^ On 4his primitive hnd indigenous religion 
were imposed, successively, the Hireo.northern religions of 
<|ainismV Buddhism and 9aWishi. Jainism vvas introduced into 
the saonth'hy. Chandragdpta Maurya.^ His grandson 
sent down Buddhist missionaries named Rakkhita and Maha* 
deva to.Bannvase and Mnhisamandala respectively.^ During 
the spacious days of the Satakarnis the Vedio religion also 
found its patrons. Since Brahmins are found in Ceylon as 
early as the foarth century B.C.^ it is not improbable that 
Jainism in* South India* began as a rival of Bra Ken in ism rather 
than of the serpent worship. Yet, after the Niga worship, 
Jainism claimed the largest number of votaries, though traces 
of Buddhi.sm were found in the districts of Chitaldurg and 
Banavise.^ So at the dawn of the Kadamba power^ Jainism, 
Buddhism and Sftivism ideatihed with serpent religion were 
tarrying 0 II« triangular contest in the6eldv Whereas Jainism 
became the dbrninanc religion in Eastern Mysore under the 
Gangas, the worship of Vishciit and Siva was adopted as the 
state religion of the ICadambus whose family God was the 
Jftyanti Madliuke&vara. And in this struggle, the religion of 
the Goutama was driven into obscurity. 

But the’Kadamba kings of the middle period from Mri- 
gesa to Harivarma were unable to resist the onset of Jainism, 
as (hey had to bow to the supreme Arh^ts” and endow 
lavishiv the Jain ascetic groups. Numerous sects of Jaina 
priests, such as the Yapinlyas, the Nirgranthas and the 
Kurchakas are found living at Pulastka.'* Again Svetapalas 
and Abarlshti* are also mentioned. Banavase and Palasika 

> Mru CF; P. 202. 

’ /M. 

* A/yj. Gai., I. p. 28«. 

« /M., p. 293. 

* I/iadHim euid BHdJAiiM. Vol. IK, p. 13. 

* \fr$. G-xs., Vel. I, p. 293 : M. Am,. XIV, p. 333. 

r yw. VII, pp. 34, 57. 

«/3»V., VI, p. 51. 
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were thus crowded centres of posverfoi Jain fnonks- “Four 
Jaioa MSS. named Jayadhavala, Vijayadhavala, Aiidhavala 
and HahSdkavola written by Jain Gurus VTrasena and 
Jainaseoa living at Banavsse during the rule of the early 
Kadambas" were recently discovered.^ This dominance of 
the Jains received a check io the days of Harivarma. and 
Hara and Narayana reigned supreme instead thereafter.^ 

In the days of the Jain supremacy the Vedic religion was 
neither persecuted nor was it insignificant in the West. Saka 
Ushavadatta and Gotamiputra Satakarni were great patrons of 
Brahmins in Western tndia.^ Kings from MayQra to Kakustha 
of the Kadamba dynasty were devoted to the Vedic gods 
and to AiMTMdha sacrifice, quite opposed to Jainism.^ The 
Brahmins of Thaigunda were the recipients of villages donated 
by Mayurasarma during his eighteen Aivaingdha^. Maj’fira* 
sarma was a great supporter of Brahmins. The Brahmins of 
his time were well-known for their love of Soma drlnk.^ 
Brahmins of Atharvaveda w’ere flourishing in the kingdom 
under the royal patronage.^ Krishnavarma U was a believer 
'in Brahma and he celebrated horse sacrifices. Thus, the Vedic 
religion, revived by Harivarma and nurtured by Krishnavarma 
IZ, continued to prosper under ibe Western Cbalukyas of 
Badami whose patron God was Varlha (the boar avatar of 
Vishnu) and who were famed for their A^>*^dha and 
Agni$hioma sacrifices.^ 

The Baonahalli plates of Krishnavarma H throw some 
light on the kind of education then given to princes of the 
blood. Vishouvarmu was taught the management of horses and 
elephants and the use of the bow. To keep the mind in tune 
with the body, he was also made proficient in grammar and 
logic. His SOD Simhavarma was “skilled in many branches 

» p.9g. 

• B»m. On., Vol. I. Pt. 11. pp. 148*149. 

• Bp. Car., VII. Sk. 176. 

• Sfi, Car.. VII, Sk. 176 ; Sfi. Car.. V. Ak. Ill 

• A.S.B.tr.C.. 1916. 

^ Bam. On.. Vel I. Pt. II. pp. 337-338. 


oHearnlng/’* ^hey sought to emxtlate Udayana, Indra and 
Arjuna 1% their respective spheres of knowledge. 

Iff the period o^the Kadambas were witnessed also mari* 
time and colonial activity in the western coasts of the Deccan. 
The earliest reference to the naval power of the Kadambas Is 
to be found in the Silappadikaratn, the famous Tamil classic, 
wherein Seran Senguttavau is said to have burnt Kadal* 
Kadambas or **Sea Kadambas In the province of Burma 
have been discovered inscriptions whose alphabets bear strik* 
ing resemblance to those of the Kadamba dynasty.^. The far 
distant Camboja received its earliest Indian coloaists from 
the basin of the Thiingabhadra, the home of the Kadam* 
bas.^ The founder of the Indian dynasty of the rulers of 
Cambofa was a Brahmin of Kaundinya Gotra whose members 
were &^uaUy respected in India and were recipients of honour 
from Kadamba kings.® Those Brahmins' carried with them 
the artistic and religious traditions prevailing in their old 
homes. On a closer scrutiny, the plan of Angdr V&c can be 
found to be but an exaggerated type of tbe modest pyramidal 
gopnram^ of the Kadambas. The originals of the Mukha** 
lingas and Hari*Haras of Camboja are to be found only in 
and around Pattadakal in the Bijapur District* a stronghold 
of the Kadamba power. Ic is not unlikely that the Far 
Eastern India received fresh supplies of colonists, the Indian 
Pilgrim Fathers, from Banavise, after the country lost its 
independence owing to the aggressions of the Ch&lukyasof 
BMami. 

^ Now we may bid good-bye to the great rulers of Banavise, 
the fore-runners of the Chalakyas and Hoysalas in the field of 
, art and literature. And the story of their descendants who 
revived their name nearly four centuries later will call for 
separate attention and treatment. 

* Sp.Otr.. V.BI. 121, 

* Sf^ by M. iUshavien^r, p, 791. 

’ ffindutsm and Bu^huK, p, 91 , 

^ JMd., p. 106, “The Art cl Javi.” p, 10, QJ.VS.. XVII, No, i p.100, 
O, C. Gtfifol/. 

* £f. Car., VIII, Sk. 264. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN ANCIENT SOUTH INDIA. 
By d. M. Ramachandra Chettiar, Esq,, B.A., BX. 
(Continued from iatt issi/s,} 


IV. JudK6*TDade Law. 

In ancient days there was no system of judiciary similar to 
the one now prevalent in this country. The king was the 
legislator and also the supreme judge in the whole kingdom. 
But practically his 'jurisdiction was restricted to bis capital 
and perhaps to a limited extent to the country surrounding it. 
In bigger towns in the moffussil where his viceroysor governors 
ruled, they exercised similar powers. But in the majority of 
the villages and the country-side, the village assemblies were 
the real bodies which administered justice. As at present, 
these tribunals while trying cases which came before them, 
unconsciously became makers of law as well. 

When questions of interpretations of rules, procedure 
and conduct come in, the judiciary in giving shape to them 
become renl law-makers. There is nothing new in this matter 
as it is prevalent in all the civilised nations even at present. 

In South India there are innumerable Instances where the 
village tribunals promulgated rules and regulations of conduct 
between various communities thereby legislating on social 
matters. We shall examine a few Instances under this head: 

1. of a Caste dis^uU Utvieen Pattanoolkarans 

andSettis :—An inscription at Pattiswaram* in the Tanjore 
district dated 1634 relates to a Valakku Muri a 

petition made in the case of a dispute among the weavers {ud 
and theSettis of Pattiswaram regarding the order of 
precedence in the receipt of betel leaves and arecanuts during 
marriages. It was agreed that in cases of disturbance caused on 
this account, a new cloth worth five panams shall be offered to 
the goddess along with thirty arecanuts and a hundred leaves 

• as?fl7, ffeptnt. ion < p. 
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perhaps as an expiatory fine. Such petitions bt fore the assem* 
blies and their decisions on them will clearly enhance or lower 
the..status of one caste or the other. In South ln^a> the 
receipt of betel leaves is the test of superiority and inferiority 
of one caste over another and it is well known that consider* 
able expenditure is incurred by priests and trustees in such 
disputes in South Indian temples for such honours. 

Royal wiV for serration of sub’divi8io>i9 Jro,m; or^' 
in 006 'fionfmimUy,:—T)ux\n^ the Na 3 'ak rule a,t;, 
caste regulations vvere more stringently and rigidly 
enforced. . They even created divisions among joint comma* 
n.i^es and strictly enforced the rules regarding them. One of 
the kings, Virappa Nayak issued txs'o royal writs,* one in. S. 
15*^5 (1623 A.D.) and the other in S. 1547 (1625 A.D.) to the 
dve sub-sects f among Kammalars or the artisans facilitating 
their separation from each other and the consequent dismem¬ 
berment of the community. The reason for such a writ is not 
given but the initiative seems to have proceeded from the 
sub-sects themselves and the king favoured the separation. 
How different are the feelings among sub-sects at the present 
day ? The latter of the two records clearly enjoin the mem* 
bets of the sub-sects not to intermingle with each other, the 
words used being The temple 

author!tie.s also followed the writ by declaring the same in*, 
junction to the subordinates. 

V. People-made Laws. 

The third body which made laws were the people them¬ 
selves. They met and by mutual agreement imposed rules 
and regulations for their own guidance and for mutual 
relationships between various sects. These self-imposed " 
regulations have come down even to this day among certain^ 
castes and are being enforced at their caate meetings. 

• 309 aod 378/17 Refvrtt, 1917 ' p- U*. 

t £«« sab-secifi amona tbe arliuns are (Blacksmllb). 

Cair/f A w ^8c\S (Uuon), (Srass-soiiib)^ (Goidsaitbj 

and (Carpenter). 
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1 . We hive already men^foned one instance of separa* 
tion of hve sub*$ects^of artisans which at first proceeded from 
the sA'sects themselves and afterwards was confirmed by, the 
king In his writ. 

2 . An interesting example of social legislation by the 

people themselves without reference either to the king or to. 
any religious pontiff is recorded In an inscription at Kila 
Paluvur* which could be assigned to 1430 A.D. (Deva Riiya's 
reign). It records an agreement relating to some social 
conduct among the Valangai and Idangai (right,hand and left 
hand) castes residing in the. eighteen sub*divisions of 
Irun|olavala*Nadu ««®). 

. 3. An interesting parallel to the above-quoted inscrlp* 

tion is found in a Padavidu recordf dated S. 1347 in the 
reign of Deva Ra^'a wherein the several sects of the Brahmans 
of the kingdom of Padavidu comprising the Karnataka, Tamil, 
Telugu and the Lfita Brahmans signed an agreement that 
henceforth marriages among their families had only to be 
conducted as Kajiya Dana “ Free gift of the bride " and that 
no money should be received as bride-price. The text is as 
follows:— 

u0u-^C^ f-ySiiJgfi ugtrweB 
giwfmB QfifiU/fm 

«9«ir^u 

waer^edW aircdu Qumt 

Sls»G a-lIuiI® 

It will not be out of place here to note that “Kanya*Sulka'* 
of the olden days has given place to “Vara-Sulka’* (bridegroom 
price) and that a similar movement is going on among the 
Brahmans to put a stop to this “Vaca*Siilka" which is doing 
so much havoc among that community- The recent resolu¬ 
tions of the Brahmana Samajam to put a stop to this Sulka ie 
a parallel to the edict quoted above. 

■ 2$3/a6, we p. 111/26, Sf. Jiefgrit. 

ts. ll, Vol. l,p; 82. 


VI. RiRldity of ch« Caste System—Howjincreased. 

r 

We have already noted that the Acyan civiliaation ^ould 
have helped in making the castes more and more rigid. Dur¬ 
ing the Chola ascendancy which was the period of gigantic 
temple building, religions began to influence the people and 
the old Tamilian faith began to be influenced by Northern 
cults. Tamilian priests were replaced by Brahman priests in 
temples and along with the recitals of Tamil Tevaram and 
Prapandam. Sanskrit Vedas were recited. This period was 
followed by the Vijayanagar period whose kings adopted the 
Aryan cult throughout their system. The Kayak kings of 
Mad urn who began as the viceroys of Vijayanagar carried 
their civilization and ideals towards the south. They were 
pious and conservative people. They imposed the rigour of 
the caste rules more and more on the people ivho found the 
trammels unshakeable. Caste S 3 'stem was considered sacro¬ 
sanct and there were occasions of royal interference to check 
breaches of its rules. A few examples will show what they 
did to enforce the rigidity of the caste sj'stem. 

(1) It was VeerappA Kaj'ak who enforced separation of 
the five sub-divisions of the artisan community and enjoined 
them not to intermingle with one another. Though it was 
initiated from the people it was enforced by the king who 
fanned such feelings among them. 

(2) There is another instance of caste prejudice mani- 
fe-ssted bj’ Vijaya Ranga Cbokkanatha who felt himself insult¬ 
ed at the Ceylon Embassy which carried a proposal (or marital 
alliance between the two royal dynasties the reason being 
merely due to caste considerations. 

(3) The king's interference in the case of dispute quoted 
above regarding the privileges between Kudurobarand Parayar 
and settling It by favouring Kudambar shows how he xv'anted 
to maintain the superiority of one caste against the other. 

(4) There is another instance in which members of one 
religious sect are punished for showing iDclinatlons towards 
another and for wearing their symbols. As early as the time 
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of Kaj^aj& IP the assembly of Thirukadavur censured the 
cooduct of their dispipies (Maheswaras) who besides wearing 
and ^^stributing among themselves the red lilies {O^isQfdau 
t^i^uci)djstinctly exhibited their leanings towards Valshnavism. 
The assembly seeing this outrage resolved to confiscate their 
lands in favour of the temple. 

(5) Another inscription ofVira Pandya dated 1370 A.D. 
shows how a long-standing dispute between tlie Pacayas and 
the caste people, which had ettded in bloodshed, was settled by 
makpg the Parayas to beat drums for caste people and to 
receive a Padakku of paddy in return and how each resident 
^vas obliged to measure out a Kitla/n nnd Tetni of paddy for 
the service rendered. Such instances show how the caste 
rules were regulated and enforced among the various com* 
munities. 

VIL Change and Revision of certain Customs and Habits. 

We often find that certain particular customs ^^ere newly 
iotroduced, altered or revised by the three^fold legislative 
authorities above mentioned. As it would be interesting to 
quote a few, I mention some selected Instances hereunder 
(I) V nde r the MI thaksharn U w t lie lot o f a w I do w i s very 
poor and miserable and we follow the same law even in the 
twentieth ceotury. The limited nature of her estate has not 
been bettered even to*day. But in Che twelfth century she 
seems to have had better legal rights. An edict of Rejadhl* 
raja nt dated his fourteenth year (1165 A.U.) says that a 
woman who Is wedded to a person shall, on the demise of the 
latter, become the owner of the lands, slaves, jewels or other 
valuables and the cattle of the deceased husband. But if 
before his death he had made default and his lands had been 
sold, the purchaser shall have the right over the lands and 
slaves that belonged to the deceased. Another inscription^ 
during the reign of the same king says that a Brahman widow 
held proprietary right over the family property after the death' 

• Ho. 257125, p.iiot 19*5. 
t p 97 of 19 sp. /fepertt. Nd. 429 and SSS ol 19. 
t 494/J3, p. mii3 £p.J(<porU. 
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of hftr husband. Cao a Hindu widow expecti'sucli a right 
UQ<ler the law as administered at present 

(2) During the days of Rajadhlraja 1, dancing'^ girls 
(Qfi6iffAv/rB) were married and lived like other family women 
(No. 147/13, p. 29/13). We also find the existence of the 
practice of women selling themselves to the temples. Generally 
ladies volunteered their services to the temples in perpetuity. 
One curious instance is found of n lady selling herself along 
with six of her sons and grmtd'chtldren to the God at Talai 
Chengadu. In such oases they dedicated their entire services 
for a small consideration. In one case fifteen persons were sold 
fores Iowan amount as 30 fos/rs (p. 95/23, Bp. Reports). 
How different stands the present day dedication of girls to 
temples and how has society fallen now-a*day8, for, novv 
dedication means prostitution. 

{3} The position of the Brahmans at various stages can 
be very well compared with that given in Menu. In the twelfth 
century it was eoacted that a Brahman should not till lands 
with bulls yoked to the plough (97/29, Bp. Reports). But be 
conld trade in the bazaar and eater into an agreement to 
supply sugar and other things in lieu of interest on the sum 
lent (147/28 Ep. Reports). One 1$ surprised to find Brahmans 
allowed to trade in these days while the general notion is that 
a Hrabman loses his caste if he is an 

(Br.vhman who sells rice). Certain Brahmans who turned 
traitors to the State and' committed robbery and murder 
were dealt with as people of the lower classes would be' dealt 
with and* their properties confiscated and sold, and the 
proceeds deposited in the State treasury, (p. 8^, 'B^. Reports, 
10). Here the special privileges given to that, high class were,, 
it may be pointed out, not shown to them by tbe rulers, 

(4) Sometimes certain Non-Brahman castes were bblng 
honoured by special privileges, like giving gotfam. Risbi origin 
and sacred thread, etc. Van tans were similarly given 1,000* 
cTshi go I rams, 500 of them being given sacred thread, while 
Teligls of And bra Desa were given 1,000 gotrams and olher 
honorific privileges (90/12, Bp. Reports). , 
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(S]^ A cui^ous lostance is mcntioocd in an inscription at 
AragaJiir (99/14, thut when there was a dispute 

over t?ie management of the temple of that place, between 
the Chettis and Vanlans (oti-mongers) it was decided that 
whoever bid most for the management was given the right. At 
first the Vanlans did bid and they were given the management 
and when their work slackened, the others raised objections 
and recovered the management by ofiering a higher gift, Such 
ideas about management still occur In the country, 

(^) Instances are found In which town-planning had 
been given much weight in this country. Sil^ppadigaram 
gives a graphic idea of what town-planning was In those days. 
The main principle was that each community was allotted 
separate quarters for the purposes of communal, economics) 
and social developments and for their happy living. &*milarly 
in latter days we find the system being adopted and developed. 
Tliere are innumerable records to show how the kings enforced 
communal quarters. An inscription of Soundm Pandya I 
very clearly describes the foundation of a new village and 
gives details of distribution (92/14). According to it each 
community Is given separate quartets and separate privileges, 
aod rules are enacted to prohibit encroachments of any kind. 
Such ordinances promote communal happiness greatly but 
unification and nationalization are killed. Under such 
conditions the rigidity of the caste system and communaHsm 
were fostered and as a result the present caste-ridden society 
has come Into existence. 

VUL Conclusion. 

From a study of the several esamples quoted above, we 
may easily point out that there Is sufficient material to prove 
that society, was also kinetic in olden days, sometimes in 
relaxing aod sometimes In enforcing rigour and was never In a 
static position and It is high time for the present generation 
to study the subject thoroughly so that they may , adopt a 
similar attitude towards progressive policy. 


KELADI DYNASTYv 

By S- N. Naraharayya, Esq., B.A., LL.M. 
(Coniinuid.) 


TV. Chicka Sankanna Nayaka (15S8-1570). 

Chick A Sankanna's days were very troublous. The days 
of peace were gone. Vljayauagara was tottering uud^er the 
hostile combination and its vassals, too, shared the commotion. 
There were ever ready Bijapur Muhammadans to help the 
enemies of Vijayanagara and, with the help of an army under 
Manzar Khan of Bijapur, the enemies on the frontier rebelled 
and gave him much trouble. It was not difficult to vanquish 
the frontier rebels but Manzar Khan persisted in opposing 
him. And, after a long cootest, he too was defeated and 
expelled. At about this time the Muhammadan confederacy 
fell on Vijayanagarn, defeated and killed Rama Raja who was 
the last at the bead of Vijayanagara affiiirs and overran the 
country. The great Mesbapala dynasty of Vijayanagara was 
goi^e and some of their representatives ran to Penugonda and 
Chandrag:iri. The Keladi rulers thus became practically 
independent though they formally continued to owe allegiance 
to the representatives of their overlords. Cbicka Sankantia 
vanquished Gaura Deva and Baira Deva and exacted tribute 
from them. He had a sod called Siddappa Mhose son was 
Sivappa Niyaka of whom we shall hear later. 

Sadasiva, the second of the line, during the infancy of 
bis sobs, installed his brother Bbadrappa and Bhadrappa 
iu turn installed Dodda Sankanna on the throne when he 
came of age. It is curious to note that Bhadrappa reigned 
as a ruler and not as regent. Possibly Keladi had not 
yet attained the full status of a kingdom in which case 
primogeniture alone ought to have guided the succession. 
It might also be that the emperors would perhaps have 
wished that, a$ the chieftains of Keladi were their vassals. 
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there should b| a competent person at the heed ol its affairs 
who could be read^ lo serve them. In <my case, it is to tbe 
credit*af the KeUdi royal house that no chieftain sought self* 
aggrandisement to the exclusion of the rightful heir when he 
could have done so. This remarkable absence of court 
intrigues was a source of strength to Keladi as contrasted 
with the affairs at Poona especially in connection with 
Raghoba, who is rightly described os the sole cause of the 
loss of Mahratta rule. 

• V. Rama Raja (1570*1582). 

Now that Rama Raja hud come of age, Chicka Saukanna 
installed him duly on the throne. Rama K&ja’s rule does not 
seem to be of any special importance though it lasted for 
twelve years. Chicka Sankanna who seetns to have been yet 
alive placed his younger brother Venkatappa on tlie throne 
and went into retirement. 

VL Venkatappa NayaJia 1 (1582*162$). 

Then began the reign of Venkatappa Nayaka, Hiri 
Venkatappa as he is known, there being another of his name 
on the throne subsequently. Hitherto, there svas the consoli* 
dation of Keladi territories. How* time and circumstance 
could make them independent rulers. Venkattippa Niyaka’s 
dominions extended to Masuru, Shimoga, Kadurand Hhuyaiia- 
giri (Kavaledu^a) to the east aud carried to the sea at Hoaote, 
and south as far as Malabar. Being now firmly established, 
he was able to add fifty per cent to the land revenue through* 
out the great part of Kanara. 

He had a son, whose name was Bhadrappa. Though 
very young, he was married to the daughter of Venkathdri 
Nay aka of Belur, a kinsman of tbe Vljayunagara emperors. 
This inter*sect marriage between the two houses seems to have 
been prompted by reasons of policy. Vijayanagara had 
fallen and the representatives of the Meshnpala dynasty 
had .to retire into insignificance and needed strong suppndrt 
and connection to avoid extincliou of all claims to royalty. 
But the Keladi chiefs, though vassals of the empire, haviag 
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6sc&p«d the scourge oi TeJikote. had grown: powerful aod 
important though formally at least owin^ allegiance to the 
Vtjayaoagara house. It might have been deemed necessary 
to cement the friendship of the two houses by blood union 
so that the Keladi vassalage at ieast might continue to them 
and be of some support. The Keladi rulers were Lingayati 
and the Vijayanagara family is said to have been of the 
Yadava race. Somehow, all sect*dtst I notion seems to have 
been abandoned on both sides by long intimacy and friend* 
ship. We have seen Dodda Sankanna naming hia sons 
as Rama Rftja and Venkatappa (Vishnu names) which 
generally Lingayals do not bear, Besides, it has also been 
seen that he sojourned for rather a long time at Vijaya* 
nagara itself, and there perhaps either copied the manners, 
etc., of his overlords or tried to commend himself to them 
by these little acts.'^a fact often observed wherever there 
are feudatories and overlords. Again, Venkatappa seems 
to have done much to revive the position of Sringeri Mutt, 
and in one of the inscriptions of Sringeri (No. 5, Mr. Rice’s 
Collections) he is described as Venkatappa Nayaka, grand* 
son of Sadasiva Nayaka of Keladi, revives Sringeri, etc.,” 
and considering that the Vijayanagara houses also were 
the creatures of Vidyiranya (who graced the seat of Sankara* 
cbacya at Sringeri) both the houses seem to have cherished 
the same sort of religious notions and practices. Further, 
it will be seen that the Keladi rulers performed Vajapeya 
and other sacrihees, and In respect of spiritual philosophy 
too both seem to have had the same principles, and 
Venkatappa In a Koppa Inscription (No. 61, ihi4.) is described 
as “ Vi8iuidha'vaidika~adx*aitthsiddhanta-pratishthdpaka, esr 
tablisher of pure Vedic and Advaitu conclusions”. It will also 
be seen that therulersof I^eJadi donated both Siva and Vishnu 
temples, also built some temples for both deities and made 
land grants to Brahmins and also favoured Jangamas. 
Whether they were prompted by policy or were without any 
bigotry or sense of distinction m all this, it is immaterial 
or the present. It is enough to say that of sectarian leanings 
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or revulsions tli<^e hardly seem to have been any between the 
(wo houses. Though in this respect there seemed to be no 
impeditttent for a merriege of the sort, yet In like csises tried 
for the first time there seems to be some strange agency at 
work if religious scruples too are preserved intact on both 
sides. Also some sense as of mta cnjpa seems to secretly gnaw 
the core of the married on both sides and though each sub*' 
mits to the other, it Is hardly likely that any passionate attach* 
ment would exist between the two. There is seen some sort 
of miserable Indifference and Kiifferance on both sides. Hhad* 
rappa got a son by that princess. However (or do explicable 
reason he conceived a spirit of noiwattachment fValrigyi) 
though he wns very young and was surrounded by all that 
ro^’alty could present iind became an ascetic. The task of 
bringing up that son who was kiiuwu as Vlrabhadra devolved 
on Venkaiappa. 

The king (we can cnll the Keladi rulers so nowO Imd a 
military career as well. While otice he sajonrned at Holchon* 
nurii and wm unsuspectingly sleeping, one Hnniinm NiVyaka 
with the help of an extensive Muhammadan army under 
the generalship of Mansar KImn suddenly dime and surround* 
ed the walls. The king heard the news and rose, mounted 
his horse and rode alone out of the (oy.'n. There he collected 
what men he could, dashed on the chief enemy, and slew him, 
and ordered pursuit of his men. Mansur Khan held out 
longer but only to be defeated and driven back. The king 
celebrated the victory by planting his flagstafl at Hanegallu. 
The elder son of Hamimappa sued for peace, offering Lakku* 
vaHi, Gaujaiiuru and Shimoga. The king warmly received 
hi S' surrendering ally and had him for some time with him m 
his Oamp on the Tangabhadru. Hanum.Vs younger son did 
not like his brother's action, arrived with a large force and 
attacked them both. He was, however, overpowered and had 
to fly and hide himself nt Uaiiivara. 

The king returned home but was soon called to (]Ue]] the 
risings of his enemies at Danivara, Kambesi and other places. 
Then at Hebbe, Jagara: and other places which were Ills 


stronghold&i be built strong and impregnable (prtreases. 
Other enemies assuming tides of Mandalikas (rulers of pro* 
vioces) and Samantas (tributary chiefs) gave him trouble. 
He curbed and subjugated them, aod for purposes of protec* 
tion he built strong fortresses in places infested by them. He 
bad to march against Bhaira Devi, queen of Tulu country. 
She was mighty and powerful and tyrannically oppressed her 
people. He captured her, made her a prisoner and annexed 
all her territories. Next, he had to oppose Sankaranariyana 
Bhatta, a Brahman of Bidanur (Venupura, properly Bjdarur) 
who caused disturbance on the outskirts of Keladi. He 
deprived him of his power and, recognising that he required 
00 more punishment as loss of honour was complete death to a 
Brahman, he ordered that whatever enjoyment or food he 
might ask for should be provided. He then marched on 
Kauravadurga and, vanquishing the enemies who had occupied 
it, repaired and strengthened their fortresses. Vanabhudurga 
shared the same fate and at the top of tt he built a series of 
temples both of Siva and Vishnu. His last work was 
to espouse the cause of the queen of Olay a against the 
Ban gar Raja who was an ally of the Portuguese, and came 
into conflict with them. He actually ousted the Bangar 
Raja, but the Portuguese were content to conclude, a treaty 
with him {1623} aud protect their interest fa the pepper 
trade. 

Venkatappa was a type of Hindu ruler ns pious and 
generous at home as implacable and fierce in the held. At 
Sringeri, he built a Mutt for the accommodation of the vene¬ 
rated Sw&mi (then Abbinava Narasimha Bbirali), presented 
an Agrahara to Brahmins, and it Is this that gave him the 
name of "Sriogeri reviver” as already noticed. He built 
a Mutt for Jangamas also and allotted suitable land grants 
for their upkeep. He built a fortress at what was formerly 
called Anantasivapura within the territories of the great 
emperors, and called it Anandapura. There in the temple 
of Tandavesvara he installed a Sivalinga and built a new 
temple for the deity Ramabhadra providing both as usual 
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with land granls for purposes of worship. He also bulk 
there a ^ig Mutt called Champasaras for holy Jangamas. 

, Hitherto, Ikkeri was but a camping place, and under 
Venkatappa it became a second capital. He built a gorgeous 
palace there and at Sangola he sank a tank and raised 
a beautiful park. He built a city called Sadasivasagara 
with a palace and a swimming resort, and another called 
Visvan&thapura on the Varada. His presents of Agrahsra to 
the learned were several. He is also said to have performed 
V&japeya and other sacrilices. One of the Agraharas was 
called *\^ratnraa-Agrahara in mcreory of his mother, and 
another of the same name in honour of his svife who was 
also named Viramma. Several other temples and particularly 
that of Mukimba, their tutelar deity, received his full attention 
in making provision for detailed worship. 

An Italian nobleman Pietro Della Valle who had been 
wandering through Turkey. Egypt, Arabia and Persia accom¬ 
panied an ambassador to Ikkeri and hns left an account of 
Ikkeri. There was a hne level road from Slgara to Ikkeri 
which had a splendid avenue of trees on either side. These are 
the magnihcent dhupa trees which can be seen even to this 
day. "He (Italian nobleman) travelled alone through the 
country marching at his pleasure ; and as the roads through¬ 
out the dominions of Venkatappa were very secure he des¬ 
cended the ghats slowly ” (Rice). 

He was a patron of learning and literature, and caused 
several w'orks to be written by the learned,—on poetry, drams. 
Dharmasastra and the like. He patronised music and the 
art of Dance (Hatyasistra) and built a theatre to encourage 
them. Two events, viz., his son's life and the death of 
• Siddappa, his uricle's son, filled him with feelings of non- 
attachment (Vair%ya) and brought him an aversion to all 
mundane enjoj'ments. He devoted himself to the good of 
the people in this world and in the next. He began to study 
Adhyitma philosophy and to listen to Puranas. In the Utlara- 
Khanda (latter part) of the Padma Purina, there is a therne 
called Siva-gita, which like the Bhagavadgitai consists of 
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eighteen chapters and is said to have been t(iught to Rama- 
chandm by Paramesvata. He got it translated by one Tiru- 
mala Bhatta into Kannada Vsrdhaka S^ati)adis and iCis said 
that that work is printed and published. He seems to have 
got written by the same author two other works in Sanskrit, 
(IJ Siva'aahtapadi, and > 

(2) Tantrasira, a work on Agama, on which one 
RanganStha Dikshita is said to have written 
a commentary. • 

The king, it dreamt of* a'veterinary doctor one night 

and one resembling the Bgure he saw in his dream met him 
the next daj*. He caused a work to be written by him. 

It is said that one, by name Raminujacharya, a staunch 
Visisbta*advaitin (not the founder of that faith, but some, 
learned scholar of the same name) lived in his court. He 
was famous far and wide as an exponent of Visishta-advaita 
and had won many titles and marks of honour. The gram* 
marian Bhattoji DSkshita arrived there on his return from 
Benares. Bhattoji Dikshita had two grievances against 
Srivaishnavas. Pint, a Srivaishnava author (Ranganatha ?) 
had written a criticism on his work Manoraiua giving it 
the indecent name of Manomma*kuchamardana, and sicendfy, 
the same person had heaped insults on the great Appayya 
DTkshita whom he would refer to by nicknames as Lamba- 
karna, etc. He at once challenged Riroinujichirya and 
prevailed in the controversy that followed and Ramanuji* 
charya had to relinquish, all his honours, etc., in favour 
of his adversary. This is said to have taken place in 1578 
Scimukha year. In that case it must have been in the 
previous reign, or there is some inaccuracy in the attempted 
chronology itself. The king bestowed on Bhattoji Dikshita 
the title of Visishta-vaiiUka-acivaita'Siddhauta-sthapauS- 
charya besides extending to him other usual marks of honour 
and court presents. 

As he grew old and death seemed near, be installed his 
grandson Virabhadrappa (Bhadrappa’s son) on the throne and 
placed at hl$ disposal all the grandeur of the State. Besides, 
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there were SuVppa and Venkalappa, the grandsons of his 
uncle CiTicka Sankannp, and daring the reign of Vfrabhad* 
rappa.^ivnppa had management of all the alTairs. 

VII. Virabhadra ppa Mayaka (16 29- 1645). 

During (his reign, there was peace for a long time but 
the king was suddenly opposed by his cousins who came with 
Ifrge forces. This is possibly due to the fact of his birth by 
the sort of marriage already referred to. Though reluctant, 
he had to vanquish them for the safety of the kingdom. 
Ag^in^ Hanumn, N&yaka of Basav&pattana marched unchecked 
as fa/ a^; Ikkerl., As he was retiring with booty, he x^ as pressed 
and defeated, and after a siege Basavipattana fell, when all 
Hanuma's territories and their belongings were annexed. 
There was a formidable invasion by Ran^diilha Khan of 
Bijapur nssisted by the Rajas of Simdn and Bilgi and 
the Chiefs of Tarikere and Banavara, but Virabhadrappa was 
able to successfully stave it off. He had an able general in 
Sivappa who subsequently subdued Tuluvn Tulnva and 
Bairnsa Odeyar of Knrkala invading Molay&la and entering 
Coorg. The king had no children. This nnd the remorse 
he felt for the slaughter of kinsmen in xvar made him 
despondent and indifferent to worldly affairs. He retired to a 
life of meditation, installing his cousin Sivappa on the throne. 

VIlL Sivappe Neyaka (IMS-1660). 

Sivappa Niyaka’s rule began next. As it is an eventful 
career, it is hoped to give it as a sequel to this though as part 
of Keladi dynasty a brief account of him it given here. His 
predecessor had removed the capital to liidAnnr (Venupuro). 
It is so called because extensive bamboos had grown there 
which Sivappa Niyakn caused to be cut and removed; it 
ought to have been Bidarur : after Hyder All captured it he 
changed its name nnd called it Hyder*nagara after himself, 
and it is now known simply as Nagara and Sivappa Niyaka 
greatly extended It. He was the most distinguished of the 
line and his expeditions in Mysore extended to Balam, to 
VasUra, Sakkarepatna and Hassan. He had a standing array 
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of forty to fifty thoii^wind and his territories .extended from 
the Tudry river to Kas&rgod and N lies vara. Sii Range Raja 
was a rightful scion of the Vijayanagara ^Scshapala line.' The. 
chieftain of Belur had grown very powerful and was a profess* 
ed enemy of the Meshapalas. Sri Ranga R&ja fled to 
Sivappn N&yaka for refuge in 1646. The Keladi rulers had 
not forgotten that they owed their all to the Vijayanagara' 
Meshapalas, and Sivappa Nftyaka too. feeling likewise, thought 
it' was his sacred duty to subdue him and restore Belur 
to its rightful sovereign and to this he was rightly urged 
by his brother Venkatappa. Accordingly, he marched and 
took Belur (Velipura) and captured the enemy there with his 
unarmed hand (16461. Sri Ranga Kaja heard of this and 
went to meet Sivappa Nayaka at Belur alone. He bestowed 
on Sivappa N&yaka several titles, an elephant called Rama* 
bana, ear-rings of sapphire and a pearl of immense value, an 
umbrella of honour called Jagajpuiinpa (literally, Nvorld*leap), 
honours of Sankha and Chakra emblem, and rich dress—all 
of which Sivappa loyally received at the hands of his overlord, 
though now a nominal and impoverished overlord. Having 
secured Belur and also Sakkarepalna for Sri Ranga Raja, he 
next attacked Srirangapatna on his behalf, and it Is there 
that he gained the sobriquet of Ikh^iya Pinda Mys&ra Minda. 
There were several and frequent conflicts between the 
Mysoreans and the forces of Bidaaur and also several invasions 
by Bijapur armies, in all of which he came out successful. 

Sivappa Nayaka built an Agrab&ra called Sivarajapura 
after his own name on the banks of the Tiingabhadra. He 
too granted Vrittia to Brahmins and performed V&japeya 
sacrifice. He built several fortresses in Kerala, repaired old 
wells and restored dilapidated temples. He made sufficient 
arrangements for worshipping deities at important shrines, 
of Siva and Vishnu from Ramesvara to Kasi, and made 
extensive gifts to Bmhmans and led Jangamas. He intro¬ 
duced a land assessment called s/iist and it is said that he 
collected extensive treasure when he invaded Kerala. He 
had over thirty thousand Christian subjects too who were 
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origins^ the natives of Goa and Salsettc- A Wiissalman 
merchant Shah BhF^idari Isak was his favonrltu and traded 
in the western coast and at Bidunur. Ho installed his 
younger brother Venkaiappaon the throne and, entrusting his 
tftx) sons Bhadtappa and Somasekhara to his care, he became 
a Yogin. 

EX. Venkatappa Nayaka 11 (I660*168l). 

This Venkatappa Maj'aka is called Kiri Venkatappa 
N&yaka as distinguished from the Hiri Venkatappa Niyaka 
whose reign is described above. This was a short reign 
marked by justice and piety. He encouraged Lingay&U ^nd 
Vaisbnavas alike. When his nephew Bhadrappa grew com* 
petent to rule, he installed him on the throne and went into 
retirement. 

X. Bhadrappa Kayaka (1661>1663). 

Bhadrappa Niyaka who ascended the throne next had 
the repatation of being just and generous. A chief on the 
eastern frontier rose in rebellion and occupied some fortresses 
on the border. He removed the fortresses, drew back the 
enemy and also took Sirya. Similar disturbances arose on 
the western frontier too and when the king marched, the rebel 
chief surrendered and true to his renown Bhadrappa allowed 
him bis territories Intact. When he was thus engaged, Bijapur 
armies are said to have taken Bidanor and besieged Bhuvana- 
giri. But, with his return, they were overawed and peace was 
eventually concluded. The rebel chief on the western 
frontier, smarting under a sense of humiHatiou, intended to try 
a chance again and applied to Bijapur for help. But Bijapur 
had many a lesson at the hands of Keladi rulers and, being 
refused help, he had to reat satisfied with the treaty concluded. 

The other notable acts of Bhadrappa are those relating 
to piety and raunificence. He made Hiranyagarbhadana (gift 
of a dummy of sesamum cake filled with gold in the interior) 
at 'nrtharajapura, and Tilapurushadana (gift of one’s own 
weight of gold) at Ramachandrapura on the bartks of the 
Sarasvati. He built there three Agrabaras,-^ne Sivarajapura 
C r 


to coramemorfile the memory of his father, a second Venkata- 
puca to the memory of his uncle, and a third Bbadrar^aputa 
in honour of himself and provided them all with suitable laud 
grants. He also arranged for special worship of Sri Krishna 
(at Udipi), of Cuba (at Subrahmanya), of Kotisvara (at 
Sankaran&rSyana), and of Mukimba. He also biuU Mutts 
for Jnngamns with land grants attached thereto. 

XL Somaaekhara Nayaka I (1663-1671). 

Bhadrappa was followed by Somasekhara Kayaka on the 
throne. Somasekhara had extensive renown in the art of wield¬ 
ing various weapons. His rule was one of peace except for one 
event that Sivaji, the founder of the Mabratta empire, made 
a sudden descent on the coast of Kanara, sacked Barcelore or 
Kundapur and sailed back to Gokacna levying contributions 
on the rich mercantile tracts (the English factory at Kanara 
paid 112 pounds). It vvas a misfortune that Somasekhara 
went mad and committed great enormities. He is said to 
have ripped up pregnant women with his own hands and 
found gratification in seiaing every beautiful girl he met. He 
is said to have been assassinated by a Brahman Somayya, 
who in turn shared the same fate at the hands of the Llnga* 
yats, in revenge for having killed their king. He is known as 
Huclicha. lunatic and his effigy is represented at the Agho- 
resvara temple as manacled and fettered as already noticed. 
Nevertheless Channamma, his able consort, maintained order 
throughout the kingdom and it is due to her wisdom that 
there was prosperity everyw here. Basavappa Niyaka or Basa* 
raja was the son, some say adopted son, of Somasekhara 
Nay aka. 

XJL Cbannajuma (1671*1679). 

Channamma herself ruled, as Basavappa was young. 
Apparently, there was no other male descendant of the royal 
line. Though Somayya would otherwise have won the res¬ 
pect and gratitude of Lingayats for ridding them of a monster, 
it is said that Lingayats murdered him for the sole reason 
that he killed the last male of the royal line who professed 
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tb«jr fai^h. Cliannamma, ho^vever, ruled ft’ith ability and 
strict adherence to duty, statecraft and reputation. Seeing 
there was a woman at the head of affairs In Keladl, the 
neighbouring chiefs began to open predator)* campaigns on 
the frontiers and occupied several fortresses. She quickly 
sent armies to quell them and their elephants <ind horses and 
valuable ornaments were all taken away. Thenceforward, she 
Cook care that the frontier chiefs were all kept under control. 

The most notable event of the reign was the defeat of 
the Mughal army headed by Aurangzeb in person. They 
pursued Ramaraja (Rajaram), son of Sivaji, and in evading 
and flying from them he arrived a fugitive in Keladl. Chan* 
namma treated this refugee with kindness and due respect, and 
promised him protection. Aurangseb was furious at this and 
sent her an ultimatum to surrender Rijaram at once, falling 
which, he threatened, his powerful forces would overrun and 
annex Keladi. Great was his chagrin to hear that, undaunted, 
the heroic queen refused to surrender Rajfiram and repulsed 
his threat with contempt. War ensued, and for the first 
time in the history of the Great Mughal, his army, which had 
succeeded In reducing to subjection the proudest princes of 
Rajaputana, \v±9 utterly rotiled and fled back with great loss : 
it was a cup of deepest humiliation to Aurangseb that it 
should have been so by the armies of a petty kingdom ruled 
over by a woman. Channamma's fame as the vanquisher of 
Aiirangeeb spread far and wide nnd will descend to posterity. 

She built an Agrah&ra known as Channamm^raharn 
after her own name. Her forces took Basavapatna and she 
fortified Hacikere which she named Channaglri after her 
own name. She also granted Vrittls to lirahmans and 
built Mntta for* Jangamas. She is said to have once fed 
196,000 Lingayats. 

It is not easy to estimate her character especially as she 
had a mad husband who was eventually assassinated and (if 
the account that Basavappa was an adopted son be true) had 
no child of her own and nevertheless was able to keep clear 
of the troublous elements and maintain the dignity of her 
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Suieeven agamsl Aurangjeb. However* the followftg which 
are alleged to be her last \\’ords to BastTvappa v^'ou]d« give a 
key to it:—“ Do not change the words you once utter and do 
not neglect your duty anywhere. Take care you ever talk 
sweet words and disclose not your heart to a dissembling 
knave. Tread not nn unworthy path and make no difference 
among kinsfolk. Avoid acts of sin, practise noble deeds, and 
meditate upon the feat of the Almighty. Show mercy to living 
beings .and shield those that seek refuge. Do not speak re* 
vilingly.of others, and do not move, in the world without self* 
restraint. Overcome the defects of lust and the like and 
loathe the cycle of births and deaths. Leave fear in adversity 
and shun haughtiness in prosperity. Ponder over the basic 
principle of truth and realise the esoteric Advaita. Miss not 
an opportunity and honour those proficient in the Vedic lore. 
Regard life as but a dream and reflect on the question,' Who 
am 1 ? ’ Laugh vithout making yourself laughable and speak 
words unsurpassed. Live as an object of people’s praise 
and resort to the path that knows no return. Propitiate Siva 
in various ways and enjoy eternal bliss, and take care you 
do not forget this at any time.” Noble words indeed of a 
heroic queen I 

Xin. Basavappa Nay aka or Basavaraja (1679*1714). 

Basavappa was the next ruler. His acts of liberality 
and mercy were manifold. All oscetics, irrespective of their 
sect, were provided with an umbrella and a blanket, and way¬ 
farers were fed at the dasalioroi. At nightfall, men were 
sent into the streets with cooked rice for wattderers and milk 
and butter (JtaJu-benne) for children. All orphans and the 
helpless were picked up and maintained in due manner. He 
did not forget that his father was murdered and as a public 
atonement for it he imposed an extra assessment of 1/160 of 
the standard rent and the amount realiaed thereby was 
spent in erecting Cehirai (Ions) for feeding pilgrims. Like 
his oncestors, he too had no bigotry of any sort and favoured 
alike Jogis, Jangamas, Paramahamsas and Fakirs. But one 
account is connected with his name and that is, he is said 
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to have impottod two Bcshman boys from Pacasurama- 
kshetra Mangaloce) and got them converted to 

Lingayrtism. The>Mv«re then given the names of Shadakshari 
and Panchaksharl. He maiacained and gave them good edii* 
cation and they in time became the famous ministers of the 
State. It may incidentally be noted here that the Keladi 
family buried their dead bodies and often <]uecnd chose 
to be buried alive with (heir lords as selMnimoktioo 
(Sakagarrujna). 

Basavappa Nayaka was a j^atron of literature and caused 
the foHovving works to be composed or compiled under his 
name, viz. 

(1) SivafailM-ratnakara, a ^vork of an encyclopedic 
kind, and (2) Suradruina, both of which are in Sanskrit, and 
(3) SUkti-siidhdkara which is partly in Kannada and partly 
in Saoskrit. 

His patronage for learning was so extensive that he was 
styled “ 5uci*nikara'kalpadrijma ”, a wish-yielding tree of the 
group of poets (or the learned). 

Xrv. Somasekhare Nay aka 11(1714-1739), 

Somasekhara Nsyaka who succeeded him seems to have 
attacked and taken Sira and Ajjampur. 

XV. BasavappaNayakall (173M754). 

Basavappa Nayaka If urns the nephew of Somasekhara 
N&yaka 11 (his father’s name being Virabhadrappa). He was 
a wise ruler and is distinguished as "Buddhi ” (‘wise’,—some 
say, B ud i, w h i te ashes, posai b) y because of h i s excess! ve love fo r 
sacred white ashes). Getieral prosperity seems to have reigned 
everywhere during his rule and Bidanur was called ‘*the 
granary of India”. The following passage might be quoted in 
full as of interest:—“The Bed note prince is much more magni¬ 
ficent and powerful than those of Malabar. His kingdom pro¬ 
duces many peculiar commodities such as sandalwood, which 
is found there io great abundance as well as rice...The city 
(Bidaoar) where^ the Raja holds his court lies some leagues 
inland and is coiiuected with the sea*porl by a hoe road 
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pUnte<^ with trees which (he inhabitants are obliged to keep in 
excellent order. The road is so secure that any stranger might 
go and sleep with his bags full of moiRy and nobod;* would 
molest or rob him. For if such a thing occurred tbe people 
in the neighbourhood would not only be punished but would 
be forced to make good the money." (Jacobus Canter Visscher, 
cited in the Mysore Gazetteer (1897), Vol. II, p. 435.) 

These were the days when we hear of Chanda Sahib in 
connection with the troubles in Karnataka. In 1748 Bidnnur 
was at war with Chi laid roog. Chltaldroog was completely 
defeated and, in a hand to hand hght ou elephant*# back, 
Somasekhara Nayakn and Madakeri Nayaka of ChitaJdcoog 
met, and the latter was slain after a very*hotly-contested 
combat. Chanda Sahib himself became a prisoner and his son 
was killed. He was being taken to Bidanur. But informing 
his Mussalman guards of his prospects, he escaped with them 
to the French instead. In 1751, the chief of the English 
factory at Teiioheri concluded a treaty with the king to safe¬ 
guard their interests. 

XVL Channa Basappa Nayaka (1754). 

Channa Basappa Hayaka was the adopted son of Basa- 
vappa Nayaka U. His reign was nominal, for he remonstrated 
with Ins adoptive mother for Iter amours which had become a 
public scandal and for that reason he was soon put out of the 
way by a Jetti (athlete) who dislocated his neck in the bath. 

XVO. Viramroa (17S4-1757X 

This was the mother of the murdered Channa Basappa 
Niyaka and she succeeded in her own name as his adoptive 
mother and adopted another son whose name was Soma- 
sekhara. 

XVUL Somasekha/a 112 (2 75 7-1763). 

The two reigns may be considered together. Vlramma 
was a notorious character and the heroism of tbe Keladi house 
departed with Somasekbara Nayaka 11. At the time, there 
was an invasion oftheMahratUs which threatened the country 
and tbe foolish queeo had to impose 50^additional tax to buy 


them off. Tha completely estranged the sympathy of the 
people tto the royal house and her adopted son unable 
to corttrol the hostde elements. The advisers of the State 
including the prime minister were kept in prison ; there was 
chaos everywhere ; and the time was ripe for the fall of the 
Keladi house. 

liy this lime, Hydet Ali appeared on the scene and was 
extending his conquests everywhere. He finished his conquest 
of Chitaldroog in 1763 and the conquered chief of Chitaldroog 
introduced to him a pretender who professed to be the prince 
Channa Basappa who was thought to have been murdered. 
The crafty Hyder knew how to make use of the opportunity 
and marched on Bidanur ostensibly to restore him to his 
rightful throne but in fact to serve his own ambitious duiigns. 
The queen tried to get back the impclaoned minister by offer 
of money which was raised as Hyder approached the capital, 
but it vvas too late. Hyder secured the minister's sid and by 
a secret path revealed by him entered the city and captured it 
(1763). Ail hope being gone the queen, her paramour and her 
adopted son Hed to BelUdurga leaving orders to set fire to the 
palace. But Hyder extinguished the flames and, scaling up the 
houses, acquired a booty estimated at twelve mi)lion sterling. 
All the three were seized and sent to Aladdi^ici together with 
even the pretender whose cause Hyder had ostensibly espoused. 
They were liberated when the Mahrattas took Uaddaglri. 
VTramma died on the way to Poona and Somasekhara ended 
bis days there unmarried, 


THE UFE AND WORK OF KESIRiUA. 

By Mahamahopadhvaya Artkasa^^ra Visharapa 
Dr. R. Shama Sastry, B.A., PH.D., M.R.A.S, 


Studsnts cf KaDarese language and' literature aie quite 
famiKat with the name of Kesiraja. They know that he is the 
author of Sabd<imanideirpatia, a well-known work on Kanorese 
grammar. Beyond that they know very Utile. Their igno¬ 
rance of such matters is not due so much to their lapk of 
desire for such information ns to the absence of biographical 
works. Want of political, literary or religious histories of 
India has wrought such a havoc that in the matter of who is 
who 'our information is either legendary or incomplete. The 
result is either plagiarism or robbing Peter and paying Paul, 
either intentionally or ignorantly. The attribution of Guda- 
tjitddka (a Kanarese literary work of a Brahman poet called 
Rannn) to ajalna poetofthe same name is an instance in 
point, as shown by Mr. Srinivasa Rangacbar (the distin¬ 
guished Sanskrit and Kaunada Pandit of the Training College, 
Mysore) in the pages of the Mythic Journal. The same re¬ 
search scholar has now unearthed a second instance of robbing 
an author of his credit and paying it to another, no matter 
whether the latter waS; in existence or not. lo the former 
case, there was however a Jaina poet of the same name and 
of no less charming poetical capacity. But in the second 
case which has a bearing oo ibe authorship of the Sabda- 
mauidarpana the author, though a Br&hman, was some¬ 
how or other allowed to pass for a Jaina. 

Before proceeding with the reasons marshalled by Mr. 
Srinivasa Rangacbar to prove bis case, it must be stated 
that this investigation is entirely free from religious or 
sectarian bias. The Sanskrit and Kanarese literacy world 
is quite aware that neither the Jainas nor the Brahmans are in 
need of acquiring glory by such false ascriptions. Scholars 
of both the communities have established their reputation for 



learning and admitable authorship by producing works, the 
genuineness of which is beyond <}aestion. Mr. Snnivasa 
EUngichat confesses-that his aiiempt is only to find out 
the truth and not at ail any partiality towards the Brihmanic 
sect or hatred of Jaina scholarship. II he fails in bis attempt, 
he will be all the more pleased, because it will end in settl¬ 
ing the question once for all. Besides, he says that he is not 
the first to enter into the field. On pp- 12S*H9 of Ins 
“Thoughts on the Life and Time of Some Poets ” {Kclavu 
Kavigala Jlvana Kala Vichara) Dr. A. Venkalasubbiah, M.A-, 
Ph.D., 4)as discussed the question at some length and come 
• to the conclusion that Kesiraja, the author of the Sabdrtwwnt- 
darpana, is not a Jaina but a Brahman. Rao jjahadur 
Priktanavimarsavichakshana R. Harasimhachar holds the 
opposite view and lias questioned the conclusions of the 
Doctor. The latter gave a reply and published it in his 
work. Mr. Srinivasa Rangachar’s attempt is to add to the 
reasons of the Doctor. 

To begin with, the author of the Sabdamanidarpaiia 
gives very little hint as to his genealogy, religion, etc. In the 
colophon of his work, he says that the Sabdamanidarpaua 
composed by Kesiraja, professor (Achirya) of Kannada 
language and literature and Its merits, is, as it were, a mag* 
netic needle to the iron nails of doubts clinging to tbe heart 
of Kannada grammarians. Nor Is any one of his other works 
mentioned by him in the grammar yet discovered. His other 
works are: (1) CJiSlahhuySUcharita, {^) Sttbkadraharana, (3) 
PraMiiackandra. Dr. Venkatasubbiah is, however, of opi* 
nIoD that they ate of Brahmanic culture. To say anything 
decisively of their contents without seeing the works is to 
paint a wall without it. 

it is equally far froro convincing to say that his Vedic 
quotations point to his iaith in the Vedas. Besides, he has 
also quoted from Jaina literature. 

But bis description of Sarasvati, the Goddess of Speech, 
as conceived by the Brahmans, and with no mention of the 
same Goddess, as conceived by the Jainas, is a proof that he 


was a Bribmao. Speakiog of tbe •Goddess the in trod UC' 
tQiy verse of the grammar as possessed of pufe body ** 
{nxrmitfScruti^ he gives to her a corporate existence, while 
accordiog to the Jainas she is merely an abstract conception. 
This is made dear by Pampa in the ninth verse of the first 
canto of his Adipiinna. There he says^" Different is the 
Goddess who presides o^*er the speech of the great Jioendra. 
The same Goddess^ having taken a feminine form, bestows 
on millions of Her devotees wbo contemplating on Her read, 
bear, and worship with deep devotion. 1 bow to Her. May 
She endow us wilb power and capacity of speech.’** Still 
dearer t$ the distincticKi drawn by Xnday>'a, tbe author of 
Kabbigara Kito, beti^'eeo the Brihraan and Jalna concep* 
tions of Sarasvati. The fonoer he describes as the consort 
of Brahma, the Crea(«X| and the latter he describes in the 
second verse of his Kita as “ tbe fountain of knowledge, nur¬ 
sery of beauty, the goal of magnificence, tbe abode of love, 
the boundary of knowledge, the source of greatness, and tbe 
chief object of praise; and be prays to such Sarasvati for the 
successful execution of his proposed Kdva." Likewise, 
BhattakaJaaka describes Sarasvati "as tbe embodiment of ail 
kinds of speeches proceeding oal from the lotusdike mouth 
of the Vardhamana*’ (first verse of the As 

Kesava or Kesirija esplicitly refers to the corporate form of 
Sarasvati as distinguished from the incorporate form of the 
Goddess of the Jainas, and as he makes no mention of tbe 
same as conceived by tbe Jainas, it fdlows that he was QOt 
a Jaina. 

(2) It is true that like the Jaioas, tbe author regards 
sound and speech as a kind of matter, white in colour, and 
gives expression to it in Sohrf. 1, 9. In his commentary on 
this verse Nittur Sanjivayya speaks pf it as a Jaina conception 
and implies thereby that tbe author was a Jaina. But men¬ 
tion of this theory in tbe work cannot be taken as a proof 
that the author was a Jaina. For, there are many philosophic 
schools among Brahmans who have expounded and accepted 
the same theory, lo bis NgyasuidhinJcM (p. 14$) Vedanta 
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Desika describes spoken letters having various colours—red, 
yellow, ohite—aod BbaUdjidSksbita holds the same view in his 
KaustMa (p. 8). ‘iln liis Sabdendusel/hara Kagojidik.shite 
bolds the same theory (e/de p. 17). Rangaremannja, one of 
the ancestors of Mr. Srinivasa Rangacbar^ has stated in his 
Pratiiaiitraprakriyi that as sound is found to destroy ^vall and 
other material objects, it should be regarded as ronterinl. 
Moreover, (he Sphota*vsda of Brihman grninmarinus Is based 
on this theory. Hence, it la no proof of the author being a 
Jaina. 

* (3) Again Kesir.'ija cannot be a Jaina for the reason 
that, following the view of Hrihman grnminarians, he says in 
Sabda. 1, 10 that the uttainsnent of emancipation, is 

dependent on the study of language, ns stated in HitriJcari- 
*rfl5— 

VyakaranadindepniiamSvyikaranadapadadinartha marthidi 

tatvalokam j 

‘Tatva1okSdinU<lnkshi|>nmuktiyakktimadebudhnrge phniam. | 
[From grammar one knows the formation of words and their 
jtieaning. From the knowledge of word'incnning one under- 
stands the nature of Tatvas (the 2S Tatvaa). From the 
knowledge of the TutvaS one attains Mukti.j 
Hankaritcas :— 

Artbapravrittltatv&n&cn sabda eva nibnndhanam | 
TaivivabodhAssabdinim n&sti vydkaran&drite | 
Tadviramapavargasya vagm&lanani chikitsitam | 

Favitram sarvavidyinamadlilvidyam prakasate j 
(Right meaning of words Is dependent on the correct form 
of words. Correct formation of words is dependent on gram¬ 
matical knowledge. Hence through grammar, which cleanses 
speech of all its impurities, there comes the knowledge of the 
sacred texts which is the cause of npavarga, Mukti.) 

(4) Again Kesava cannot be a Jaina inasmuch as he 
lays claim (Sabda. 5, 3d) to the knowledge of the Vedas and 
the Sastras which are Brihmanic, as .evidenced by the names* 
themselves. The verse runs as follows:— 


Ka V i tfi pmudbiyolabjasambbavao e ka rt&ram krj yikau salaiv, 
Stav&niyam tadadbtoavidakbiiaiastrimaayamam kQdC, 

Hallava ri lien nad I rorvan j cndabh* navabrahir.aTn gadembaiHe 
Tu r u vana 1 mtyavachdvtcbi t rata ravidyaveiavam kesavam. 

In poetic an Brahma, (he Creator alone, is an efficient 
doer, possessed of dexterity, and therefore worthy of all 
praise: there is none who can have pretension to the know' 
ledge of the Vedas (AmoiyaJ and Sastras, which depend 
upon Brahma for their very existence. Do not say thus, 
for poet Kesava shotv’s himself like a new Brahma and is an 
abode haunted by aJl kinds of literary and other knowledge." 
The word Amnaya io the above verse as elsewhere means the 
Vedas. No such names as Amoaya, Veda, and ^rutl are 
given by the Jainas to their sacred literature, ^aslra, however, 
is a word used to denote by the Brahmans snd the Jainas 
alike their respective naandalory religious writings. The 
revealed texts of the Jainas are called Agamas and Sruti 
and those of the Brihmans Amnaya, Veda and Srati. Hence, 
it unquestionably follows that in virtue of his study, know¬ 
ledge of, and devotion to, the Vedas Kesava must be a Br^* 
man of Brahmans and none but a Brihman. The Vedas are 
regarded by the Jainas and fol 10111 * 6(8 of other religions as a 
mass of writing of no acceptable authority and deserving of 
no study. (Vide Praiwayafaffia/awdrtendg, p. 122 of Prabhi* 
Chandra, famous Jalna scholar.) 

(5) To illustrate the application of his grammatical rules, 
ICesava makes quotations from the Vedas as one u’bo is 
thoroughly familiar with them. 

(6) Unlike Bha(takaJanka who shows no respect to 
Pinini and io his commentary on the SabdinusSsana, a 
Kanarese grammar in Sanskrit, criticises Pinini rather dogma¬ 
tically than with any cogent reasoning, Kesava respectfully 
and strictly follows Pinini. (Vidt SMinusasaiia : Sfltra, 
*‘Avadhau apaye ".) 

(7) In his “Lives of Some Kanarese Poets," {KelaviiKavi- 
gala Jivitu IWa Vichira, p. 189) Dr. Veokatasubblah says that 
Kesirija, Mallfkarjuna, his father, Kavi Sumanobioa, his 
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maternal grandfather, were aU Smanha Brahmans of the 
Kamm« sect. Kao* Bahadur R. Narasimhachar says in his 
Kovi-ChariU that Kesuva ^vas a Jaioa. This opinion is per¬ 
haps due to the meaning (according to him) of averse of Janna's 
AtiaiiiandthapurafUt. The verses connected with the genea* 
iogy o/'Kesava and fanna are as follows:— 
Knvisutnanob&nnnn y&davakatakich&ryanaseva dauhitrancn&m, 
Kavikesavanem yogipravarachidanandamalliklrjanastitanem. 

{SMa. 1 , 2 .) 

Sankirraputmm kavikammevamsanadhikagnam kas^ apam, 

Sa n ka ra^u d dh a n ta nga nagengegen u daya m geyda no kasyapod* 
bbava karam sahityarainakaram .—[AnantanitfuspurSna.) 
Bhaialochanam kavisumanobanana maganendakhila kshonige 
pesaray t U-— (y csod/krrac Atrrt ra.) 
JannAngupadhyi\'anindunrcstmhak3hitipaJanalli katnkopadhya* 
yanarembasQktinavInojjvalabananappa sumanobanam kavi* 
sresh thacol .—“(4 nantanSthap iiraua.) 

I, the son of the daughter of the poet Sumanobina, pro¬ 
fessor of military art of the army of the Yadava kings, the 
Hoysalas; I, Kavi Kesava by name, am the son of Chid a* 
nandnmallikarjuna who is the best among Yogis. 

I (Janna) am the son of Sankara of the Kamme sect and 
of great knowledge, and of Kasyapa-gotra; and am born of 
Gange, the wife of Ankara, and am an ocean of Htecary 
knowledge. 

That Bhilalochann, that is> Janna, is the son of Kavi 
Sumanohana, is (another) world-wide name. 

Janna's teacher and professor of military art in the arrny 
of the (Koysala) king Nrisimha is Kavi Sumanobena whose 
wise sayings are like brilliant arrows and who is the best 
among poets. 

From the above verses, it isclearthal Kavi Kesava or Kesi* 
raja was the son ofChidinandamallikarjuna and maternal grand¬ 
son of Kavi Snmanobena, who was the teacher of Janna, the 
son of Sankara, a Brahman of the Kamme sect. In accordance 
with the Hindu custom of a teacher looking upon his faithful 
student as his own son, Jaana, the student of Sumaaobana, 
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was also called the son of SomanoWcia. Thus though his 
father and teacher were Biihroans, Jwna seems W have 
become a Jaiaa, as'sho^m by his wriiings. So far as Ke^va 
is concerned, there can be do doubt that he was as much a 
Brahman a$ his father whose Brahmanical religion is evi^denl 
from his Sanoyasa tiUe “ Cbidananda”. knowledge and bhss. 
which characterise Brihmanical Brahma. 

(8) The most conclusive proof of Kesava or Kesiraja 
being a Brahman is famished by the inscription found on the 
left wall of the Isvara temple in Belguli in the Tatuk of 
Cbennarayapatna. Hassan District (H. 244). According to 
the inscription, the genealogy of Kesava is as follows : 


:>uMi n ii«ii 1 a r'— 


MdUerwlMdiMlWp* Kewwi Se»dhip« 


I-I i 

MadhaTafattya . Ptninwi Sridimadandesa 


Karihara M^hna drtii 1>««) 


Uamnjyy* Kaoiala* 
devi 


U*dbit«« B«ttarasa 


Ks«*a B«Kftcb»tDupa 


From the inscription, it is clearly known that Kesava was 
known by such names as Kesavadandanaiha, Kesavachamupa, 
Vira-Ballala’s Mantriroandanasiromani and Kesirija, 

In inscription No. 242 found on the east side of the same 
temple, Kesava is praised as '* punyisrayavirpantirdapam 
srisrutivihiiapuranokumargakke", a meritonous shelter for 
the religious path chalked oat in the Vedas and the Puranas. 
The inscription is dated 1252 A.D. For want of space, the 
inscription is not copied here. It is probable that the Kesava 
Dandanayaka of tbc Chalakya king, Salyasmya wbo is said 
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to have levised the Gadayuddha of Rarna, is connected svith 
the family of our Kes^aja. One important fact that deserves 
notice here is the brilliant part played by Brahmans as 
genernis of the armies of the Chilirkyas and the Hoysalas. 
The inscriptions speak of the brilliant success they have 
achieved in various battiehelds and of the title of Raja con* 
ferred on many of them. 

It is very well known that Maillkarjuna, Kesir&ja’s father, 
wrote his SSktisiidhaniava for the entertainment of the 
Hoj’sale king, VIrasomesvara. Thus a number of the Brab* 
mans in the time of the Ch&lukv’as and the Hoysalas were not 
merely unrivalled scholars both in Sanskrit and Kanarese, but 
also brave generals famous for their victories in man 3 ' battle¬ 
fields. Their monumental literary* works are even to*day our 
every*day text-books. As regards their ^var)^ke spirit and 
bravery, the following verse of the Inscription referred to above 
speaks for itself:^ 

NfSiavadandanithagajakesari cholachamapasaiUdambholl 
varalasainyapatisagarabadabatfvravahni ncpalabalesanjavana* 
kunjaranembudu dh&tri virsballiJa&a mantrimandacailroman! 
kesavadandanathanam. 

Kesirija’s kinsmen are thus extolled in another Kannada 
verse 

Ral lalan ri panarajy adolel la rola va rad hi kap uny a ra nupamaiau ryar 
Kalladav Idyey cm ava^algelladari puhalAmumillabhQman daladol 

Into what a condition the modern Brahmans have fallen 
from the high summit of glory of the Brahmans of the Cbilu* 
kya and Hoysala times! Would they look back and advance 
forward ? 

To sum up, like his ancestors, Kesiraja was a Brahman 
scholar learned in the Vedas, SSstras, and Kannada literature. 
He \vas not merely a pious religious scholar but a brave general 
of the Hoysala army famous for his victories. In recognition 
of his civil and military services, he won Che title of a Raja. 
As a literary man, he composed the Sabdamatiidarpana. the 
best grammar of the Kannada language. 
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To sfiy (hat he v>*as a Jaioa scholar welt vei^4 in J^ina 
secular and religious literalare i$ inco&si^teot with the^nilitary 
profession which as a DaodaQatha be exercised. The combioa* 
tioa of religioos and military koowledge aod functions in. one 
man is against the bistory of tbe Jaiaas. Moreover^the Bela* 
gull ioscriptioQ says in clear terms that Resiraja followed the 
path chalked oat in tbe Vedas and the Puraoas^ . . 



STJIDIES IN BIFD-MYTHS. 

N». XXXV. 

By Prok. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., li.L^ 

fOo in Ao N«ga ^ije]epc«| Mytb sboui th* Ori|ia of tb« 
Cock*9 Crowinf belote Siinrisi.] 


The red jangle-fowl {Gallns /ernigineui* Blj’thi clenrlj'- 
tbe ai^ceslor from which the domestic fowls nre descended. 

The domestic fowl is well known for its habit of crowing 
before sunrise. It, in fact, heralds the approach of the dav^n. 
It is for this reason that Slmkespeare hnn called It “ the birtf 
of (i(iwung'‘. InUis^EUgy written in a Country Church’ 
yard", Gray has referred to the aforementioned habit of the 
domesticated cock In the following stanza 

‘‘The hnsxy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from its straw-built shed, 

The cock's shriil clarion and the ecliolag horn 
No more sliall rouse them from their lowly bed/' 

The ko Nagas are a tribe of the Naga race. They live 
in that part of the Naga Hills, which 1$ bounded by the Dikhu 
river on tbe south-east, the edge of the plains on the north¬ 
west, the Konyukas on the north-east and the Semns nod the 
Lhotas on the south-west. These Ao Nagas must also have 
been struck by the domestic cock's habit of crowing before 
sunrise and, thereby, heralding the approach of dawn. 

Thev narrate the follo\^'ing m)lh to account for the 
origin of this habit of the cock 

Once upon a time, all mankind complained of the sub’s 
heat. This displeased the sun very much, as he did not like 
that men should talk about him in such a disrespectful way. 
He, therefore, set in the evening as usual and refused to rise- 
in the morning- The earth was, in consequence thereof, 
enveloped in darkness; and all men were in great distress and 
despair. Deputations were sent by men, beasts and birds to 
7 



the suo for eotresting him to come out; but their solicitations 
v’ere to no purpose. The sun reiused to listen to their nraver s— 
end entreaties. At bist, thef besought tfie cock to go ‘to the 
sun and persuade him to come out and shed his rays upon the 
earth again. The cock agreed (O do so. But he very reluctant¬ 
ly started oq his journey, as be was afraid of a jungle-cut 
who, he feared, would eat him tip on the way. He. however, 
reached the sun and tried to induce him to come out, saying : 

** Yon have six doors to come through for )*our rising every 
morning. As )‘ou will opeji each door, I shall crow' .so that 
all men may know that yoa are coming.** Hnt, in spile of 
this cajoling, the sun very sternly refused to come ont. At 
last, the cock said: “ I have coroe so far to see yon. You 
must, at least, promise to do this much for me. If I am 
attacked by a juogle*cat on my way back, I will crow; luid 
you roust come to my rescue.*’ To this the sun agreed ; and 
the cock went back on bis way. When be had gone a 
short distance, he crowed though there was no junglc'cat 
anywhere io the neighbourhood. Hearing the cock's crowing, 
the suD, in fuldlment of his promise, came out from the 
underworld to help him. It Is for this reason that the sun 
rises every morniog when the cock crows.* 

From a study of the foregoing myth, we find that— 

(1) The cock got the better of the suq by practising a 
fraud upon biro. 

(2) But this iraudoleot act of the cock is justifiable on 
the ground that it was done for the good of all mankind. 

{3) Even in the great Indian epic the Udkohiuirata, a 
fraudulent act of this kind has been justified. .The great 
Kaurava hero Dron&ch&cya was performing prodigies of 
valour. His opponents—the five Paodava brothers—found 
no possibility of vanquishing him except by fraud. As Drona 
bad said that be would be vanquished only when he would 
he stricken with a great sorrow, the eldest Paodava prince 


• Vide Tkt A9 By }. P. MlUs, U.A.. LC.S. Loadon; Wureillu 

.ft Co.. Ltd., 193& 314. 
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Yiidhisluhica faJsely Informed the former that his son 
Ashvatthama was dead, addi>%^, in an inaiufiNt undertone, 
ic^rJs “ Ashvatihama the eUpitant On hearing the first 
l>ortion of Yudhlshthlra’s assertion, Dronicharya was stricken 
with great sorrow and was easily killed by a Pandava warrior. 
By means of this justifiable fraudulent act done by Yudhi- 
shthim, the whole plot, which had been concocted by Sri 
Krishna, of destroying the Kaiiravas, was carried out. 

As regards the parallels of the aforementioned Ao Naga 
myth, Mr. j. H. Hutton, In a note to the foregoing story, 
says: " The Santals have the same story. (Macpball. The 
Story of the Sautal, page 20.) in the Thado legend, the sun 
was recalled after the Thimslng, when the world w’as engulfed 
by a catacit'sm of fire, flood and a great darkness by a white 
cock which, as far as 1 remember, danced on a flat stone.” 

So far as my own knowledge goes, the central idea 
contained in the foregoing Ao Naga m^th, with this much 
difiereoce only, namely that the place of the cock has been 
taken by the planet moon, is also embodied in the under¬ 
mentioned Bengali nursery rhyme:— 

Text (in Devan agari script) of the Bengali Nursery Rhyroe. 

^ =95? tr^l, 

V *Tr9^ 

% mi, rffSTR 

M afftriT ^ sn%, 

e ^ ^ i 

English Translation. 

1. The Sun, having, for some reason or other, become 
angry and refused to rise and shed his beams upon, the earth, 
the (planet) Moon went to the Sun’s bouse (for the purpose 
of coaxing and cajoling the latter to rise). 
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s 2. (On thft Moon's Arrival there), the Sim offered him^ 
wooden plank*se&t to ait upon. 

3, 4, 5 and 6. (But the Moon refused to take his se^ 
thereupon, sapng:) I shall not sit upon the plank*seat, 
(because) men are dying for (uant of) rice (and) kine are 
dying for (wnnt of) grass/' 

S, 9 and 10. (The Moon further said) : " It is for this 
reason that tD have come to your house. So be good enough 
to carry out the request that I am making to yon, (namely), 
that (yon should rise to*morrow and shine brilliantly so that) 
the earth may get heated by to*morrow’s sunshine.” 


STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS. . 

* * No. xni. 

Pkof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., 13.L. 

(On • Modern Indian AtiolofiCAl Mytb about the 
Evolution el the Tobacco Plant.] 


The lolwicco plnnC {iWicotuiiui ru:<tiCii find N. hibctctiut) was 
introdacdd inlo India hUore the year 1605 A.D. and now 
cuUivhted all over this country luid largely used In the 
same way as in other countries. It is smoked in the pipe, 
chewed alone or with the beteMeaf, or taken as annff. Smok¬ 
ing in a pipe made of cocoanut-sheil or of metal is, however, 
practised universally. Tobacco thus smoked is culled gwakn 
and is prepared by mixing pounded tobacco-leaf with nn< 
refined sngar and fragrant substances like {wtchonli leaf and 
otto of roses. 

Its Bengali name is Tim^; in Hindi, It is called 
Tdiuiku, Rud In Burmese T$ha. As this plant has been 
recently introduced into this country, there is no name for 
it in Sanskrit. 

The undermentioned myth about the evolution of the 
tobacco plant is current in some parts of India:— 

Once upon a time, there lived and died a young lady 
whom no one wanted to* marry. Among the Hindus, it is 
considered highly disgraceful for a girl to remain unmarried. 
It is further narrated that, on account of the fact that nobody 
wanted to woo and wed her,-she died of a broken heart. It is 
stated that the benign gods felt great compassion for her 
sorrowful end. They decided that, as no one wanted to marry 
her While she was living, they should arrange matters in such 
a way that everybody should ask for her, now that she was 
dead. HAviug come to this conclusion, they metamorphosed 
her ashes into the tobacco plant. Ever since then, men 
have come from far and near for Its leaves. In this way, it 


cacne to that oae, who had been neglected while she was 
living, was wanted by all men after death.* ^ 

[It is to be regretted that the authoress Siimati Sevan a 
DevS has not stated in what part of India the foregoing myth 
is current. Should any reader of this Jouniat be aaiire of the 
lo&tlity in w'hich it is current, he will greatly oblige the author 
of this paper b}* commanicating the information for publica¬ 
tion in the pages of this JeMmaL] 

From the study of the foregoing myth, we hnd that:~ 

(1) It is considered a great di%race among the Hindus 
for a girl to remain uoisarried. 

(2) The benign gods felt compassion for the unfortu¬ 
nate girl who died of a broken heart at her disgraceful condi¬ 
tion. 

(3) The gods gave expression to their appreciation of 
her by metamorphosing her into the tobacco plant. 

(4) They also indirectly punished all mankind by 
obliging them to make ample amends for their neglect of her 
while she w as living by compelling them to seek for her 
after she s^-as dead and gone. 

(5) In a myth from Sylhet. it is stated that the benign 
gods took pity on a girl who died of grief on the death of her 
brother and metamorphosed her into the Indian cuckoo or 
the Jack-frnit bird. Similarly in Greek mythology it is nar¬ 
rated that the gods changed the girl Philomela into ** the 
light-winged Dryad of the trees”—the nightingale.t 

(6) In Greek mythology, there are recorded instances 
of the benign gods having metamorphosed men and women 
into trees, put of pity for their distressed condition or as 
a reward for the genial and lavish hospitality with which the 
latter had entert^ned the former while travelling upon this 
mundane world. 


•t’Uf ladMm Bf Soraoi I>*vu LoedoQ : MaccBiUan A Co.. 

Ltd.. 1919. Pas«3S'39. 

t V/A my aftido Miit!«d. ** fnm {it Oirtrift ^fSylktt in 

Eaittm S<t*gal'' La tbU /immsi. Vd. XQt. pftfea 665*609. 
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Take for instance the case of Daphne. She was the 
daughter of the river-god Pencus and was loved by Apollo 
while tie was living fn exile upon the earth. On one occasion^ 
while Apollo was pursuing Daphne on the banks of the river 
Peneus, she piteously appealed for help to the gods who, 
feeling compassion for her in her distressed condition, meta¬ 
morphosed her into the laurel tree. 

Then ag:am, there is the case of Philemon and Baucis. 
Philemon \vas a poor man of Phrygia and lived with his 
wife Baucis in a hut. While Jupiter and Mercury were 
travelling upon this mundane world, they took shelter in the 
hut of the aforenamed poor couple who entertained them 
very hospitably during their stay with them. As a reward for 
their genial hospitality and kindly treatment of them, the gods 
transformed their hut into a m.'tgriiliceot shrine dedicated to 
themselves and appointed their host and hostess to be their 
own priest and priestess. Here the poor couple lived happily. 
After their death, Jupiter and Mercury metamorphosed them 
into two trees which grew before the doorway of the afore¬ 
mentioned shrine. 

The decision of the gods was quite right, for all people, at 
the present day, are fond of smoking and hnd solace in the 
pipe or the Jii>okah, so much so that Lord Byron has sung 
its praises in the two following passages of his poems :— 

(i) “Sublime tobacco ! which from East to West 

Cheers the tar's labour or the Turkman's rest.” 

[TA< Island. Canto li, St. 19.] 

(ii) “ Divine in hook as glorious in a pipe, ' 

When tipped with amber, mellow, rich and ripe; 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress, 

More dazzlingly when daring in full dress ; 

Yet thy true lovers more admire by far, 

Thy naked beauties—Give me a Cigar!” 

[/bfd., Canto ii, St. 19.] 



REVIEWS. 


M&habbaMta. 

Critic.-vl EDrnoN. 

iPK^lisktJ bf Ike SkanJ^iMr ImtiJate, Ppina.) 

TilK succecdiog; fd«dcles vbich have been i»sued under ihe 
4ibte editorship of Dr, Suktbankaraodhis leacoed condjulofs have 
ful)^ justified (be expecUtioiis of the enUghteoed. The mMinge* 
ment Kate accompli^ed so fax *hat they set out to achieve, m., a 
scfeatihc aod ponded* edition of the RT^at Indiaa epic, the 
Mahahharakt. The established text, which is a distinct ccotri* 
bucion to the philological history of the epics of India and an 
addition to the glory of Indiaa scholarship, has been the result of 
a patieat weighing of discordant readings and a dispassionate 
estimation of ibelr relative value. 

Thegel'Up aod itlusiratioos are excellent and the parts are 
issuing io c^uiek soccession* coosideriug the troi^Ie involved in 
the publication. 

We echo the appeal, made by the pnblisbers and already 
referred to in Che Journal {Vol. XIX. p.938). that liberal donations 
ivin be fofthcoroing io sopport of this undertaking of Iniernaiional 
ictportance. K. K. 


Archaeological Report of R. E. H. The Nisam’s 
DorDinioiis for 1927*28 A.C. 


Each succeeding year, tbe aonnal report of the Archeological 
Depaitmeai of H. E. H. Tbe Nitaeo’s Dominioos. becomes more 
and more interesting aod with the publications of the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Seriea and of the Hyderabad .htcbeological Society 
reveal a mine of valoable inforiBatlon. Aitd as if to supply the 
lacuna, there is a mtscellaueous series which includes guides to 
Golkooda fort and tombs, the Ajaola frescoes and the El I ora 
<ave temples. 

The work of idr. G. Yazdaoi both In cooneciton with these 
publications and with the Indo-Moslemica as well as with the 
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* .\)Ani& Album is commsD<^4ble. \Ve are glad lo observe the 

passajic between caves III and IV ai AjaniA was repaired and 
•drainagd of the foclpafti in front of the caves was unproved as 
Also the pa^SAe:« to cave I. The anxiety oI the Government to 
reainiain the antiquities in the dominions in a state of good 
repair nil) also be apparent front the circumstance that a grartt 
of Rs. 25,0C0 per annum has Ireen sanciioned for’five years for a 
thorough repair of the monuments at Bitlar. 

A considerable amount of valuable umrk is being imderuken 
and successfully accomplished in the domain of Moslem epigra* 
phy. In* the held of Htndu epigrapiiy an inscription of the 
f KakatiyA King RratapA Riidra dated (1171 A.CJ has been found. 
The remains of the ancient Vljayonagara Empire are widely dis¬ 
tributed throughout the dominions artd we look forward lo the 
enlightened department of the State to tincavel the mysteries 
surrounding the foundation of that empire and the glory of 
Vidyaranya. 

The Illustrations and plates appended are excellently got 
aip like the rest of the matter conlained in the Report. 

S. S. 


Mysore City. 

11V CoKSTANce E. Parsons. 
{Oxford Vuivti'sHy Prets. P'-ift Ps. y.) 


IT was over twelve years ago that a handbook for Mysore City 
was published and evaluable and instructive guide book to the 
garden city and capital of the Mysore State was a )ong*feU want. 
The book before us supplies that need admirably. Miss Parsons 
is well quaiihed for the task she has sot before her and she has 
most suooessfully accomplished it. 

It is no ordinary guide book for a traveller but an interesting, 
.accurate, detailed and up-to-dste study of Mysore a&d its environs, 
beautifully and picturesquely Ulustmud, that one meets with in 
the 'Mysore Cety'. Everything worth a visit within a radius 
•of fifteen miles Is included, with a vivid and historical oairative, in 
proportion to the importance of the place, from the old Kaonani* 
bad! (Krlshnataja Sagara) to Sravanaguttl and the outskirts of 
•ChaiDundi. Of the history of the royal family and the several 
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objects o( interest with irbkfa tbe; are connected, there is also 
a correct and trustwortbj account. Tbe Wesleyan Mission Press, 
Mysore, \% responsible for the splendid gel-^p and the letter*press. 

. 5. S. 


Toga : Personal Hygiene. 
By SH*I YoCtltCKA- 
{Frict &s. /o.) 


Tins work forms tbe second rolame of (be Scientific Yoga Series, 
designed in twelre books, to corer the entire field o! personal 
training secretly taught in India daring the past fire thousand 
years. It is ciaimed that (be practical and scientific measures of 
physical, mental and spiritual culture vill be arallable in this 
series to the searcher after self^ultnre and that 'compared with 
tbe knowledge of our most modero sciences, this ages-old systent 
of sell'calture reveals an unusually preetkai and rational scheme 
of living to extend human life, not only as to length, but also as 
to.breadth and depth.' Tbe preface to (be volume under review 
has been written by Dr. John W. Fox of America and the book 
which 1 $ excellently got np is printed in India. The illusttations 
are mostly taken from tbe various postures and asams of $hrl 
Yogendra himself and exemplify the practicability of putting his 
theory Into actual practice. 

How far Shri Y^^ndra is justified la saying that «ba( he has 
described are those practised by tbe yogis from the aspect of 
personal hygiene may be a debatable potoC. although he inclines 
the reader to an impression, which gains additional support 
through tbe pages, that it Is so from the extracts from Gorakshfr 
PaddkAti, ffAtkayAga PraUpik^. ShASAmhita, KnfO Siddkaala, 
yagasHtra, etc., quoted in tbe beginoing of each chapter. The 
author has doubtless drawn bia maio Ideas from them but the 
shape In which they axe presented is the result of his own ex' 
periences and tbe changes wbkb the ideas found in those works 
have undergone in the light of modern coocepttODS and notions, 
with the consequence (hat (he system which Sbri Yogendra 
propounds can hardly be called Yoga. 

Kor can the practices recommended by him In the book 
be called strictly Yt^ic. It is somewhat ctoious and indeed 
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inieres^ng to observe that while He has acquired these pracilccfr 
from His Holiness Paramabemsa Madbnvadaajii they happen to 
be widely different from those taught by bis master and found 
illustrated in the V'lga Mimamsa. the welUknown Yogic Journal 
edited by Src Kuvalayananda. 

The work forms a very interesting and instniclive study : the 
Sanscrit glossary will be found very useful: and tlie index is 
full. It is done in a popular form so as to benefit the 
lay reader. The medical reports of cases treated by the author 
and the testimony of the patients might well have been omitted 
from the point of view of the cultural value of the publication. 

N. I. 


The AdiohsoaUur Skulls. 


With notes by Prof. C. Elliot Smith, f.k.s 

{BnlUHn ef tht Ida tiros G9^-ertmtni Mhs<hin. V 9 I. 11, P. ;,) 


THE prehistoric remains of Adichanallur provide the student of 
Indian History an important link with the earliest culture of. the 
Deccan. This Adpecl of the problem has been the subject of rbe 
interesting bulletin of the Madras Museum wTitteo by S. Zucker* 
man of the London University under the auspices of Prof. G. £. 
Smith, F.R.S. Two of the Adichanallur skulls vtn sent to London 
for examination and the volume under review embodies the results 
of careful investigations by the forernost atithropologists of our 
time. 

According to Prof. Snhitli, the two skulls represeril the two« 
fold racial strata found in the southern end of the peninsula, 
Australoid and the Mediterranean, the latter being the predomi* 
nant element in theSouth India of to*day. The Australian affinity 
to the Indian element was first emphasised by Huxley in 1865 and 
this general surmise receives added support from one of these 
skulls. 1$ the Dravidian. then, a later immigrant Into tbe South 
where a mosaic of the Indian population is said to be found? 

H. 


I 
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Sri Vaisbnftva Brahmiiu* 

BY K. RAKCACHAEI, U.A., L.T. 

of tk( Mairoi Gattritauni iSKitnm.} 

{Priee Jts. 

Under th« editorship of iu Superintendent, the >Iadras 
<>07crT)ment Museum hns been issuing peiiodicnl bulletins tnd 
in the New Secies. General Section, Vol. II, part 2 is devoted to 
a splendid and very readable account of the Sri Vaishnava 
Brahmins from the pen of Dewao Bahadur K, Rangachari. M.A.. 
l.T.. late Anthropologies] Assistant of the Madras Museum. Here¬ 
in Ur. Rangachari has aimed at recording the customs of the 
people and does not purport to give a critlcaJ study of (be Iradl* 
itoQS, customs and ceremonies of the $ri Vaishnavas. Asa reputed 
.scholar, an anibropologist and as a Sri Vaisbnava himself, the 
author is well qualified (or the usk be has set before him. 

The group of Brahmins known as Sri Vaishnavas appears to 
liave bad a separate existence according to tradition from the 
time of Kathamunigal at least but it was the great preaclier 
Rarasnujaebarya who gave body and shape to the Vislshtadvalta 
doctrine as we now know it and attracted adherents from all 
olssses of the population. The essential difference between the 
Smartha Brabmins and the Sri Vushnavas in the isaiter of 
worship lies in the fact that while the Utter recognise Vishnu as 
the supreme deity in the Universe nod do not recognise any 
other as such, to the Smartbas, Bramba, Vishau and Siva are all 
ounifestations of the Oodbepd. 

After referring to the anilqnily of Vishnu worship In section 
% Mr. Rangacbari passes on to Che Vaishnavisoi of South India 
in section 3 . The Asbvirs, twelve in number, belonging to B.C. 
4203 to B.C. 2706 and whose writings are fonad codified la the 
Nillyiraprabandbam are next described at great length and 
followed by the Acfaaryas in Che following section. Kathamunl 
himself is said to have beeo bora in S6S4 of the Kali Yuga. 
Then comes Ramanuja who was bora in 1017 A.D. of Advaitic 
parents, and his teacher was Yidavaprakisa, an Advaitic 
sanyasio. While Sankara bolds that Brahman is the only real 
thing and all else locludiog ourselves and our experiences are 
non-existing and unreal; that the belief in our individual 
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existence arising from our br^Uy sxpenencs and its urttsngle- 
meat in the snmssra Is due to an error; that the hightjr knowledge 
show^be whole worlU and its inhabitants enveloped in ignorance 
and in the grip of illusion ; and that therefore God is impersonnl 
^and ccnsetjtienlly iodilTerent to.the love or suffering of huntanityi 
RimSnujn considers that a Brahman thus devoid of all guna» 
(Nitguan Drahman) cannot be expected to satisfy the cravings 
of an intense religious insight, and that It Is Impossible to infer 
the existence of such a one by any means—perceptfou, inference or 
scriptures. There >s an Absolute Being but everything in this 
Universe outside it is not unreal or Illusory. Everything is real. 
There is a very inticnale relation betw’een the soul, matter and 
Gcd. God permeates and forms the basis of everything in thc» 
Universe. He is not merely a transcendental Absolute Being 
above and beyond the finite Universe but Ke is both immanent 
and transcendent. Although the conscious (chit) and uncon* 
sctous (achit) objects of the Universe co*exist with God. they 
yet derive their existence from Him and are sustained through Him. 
The pluralistic Universe is real in precisely the same sense as 
God is real. Thus matter and soul aro dependent on God as 
their ground and they are what they are because of the Brahman. 
God is the soul and controlling power of the Universe. 

Incidentally, be refers to the contribution of the Sri Vsishoavas 
in the Hindu Revival of the fourteentli century. Vedanta Uesika 
joined hands with Vidyaranya, a worthy rival who continued the 
work of Senkaracharya in opposing the spread of other re) igloos. 
As both Desika and Vidyaranya were men of extraordinary Intel* 
lect and encyclopsedic knowledge, they preached and worked to 
establish the faith of the Hindus (39). 

The two ways of worshipping God. the establishment of 
utsavaunirtis. and worship of gods in the temple according to the 
PanClinrAira Agama are also described in great detail. The 
accuracy of the accounts nnd the wealth of detail for each descrlp* 
tion are marvellous. .There are twelve pidies in illustcatfon of his 
texts, some of them referring to conversions. A copious index 
makes reference easy. We congratulate the author and the 
authorities of the Madras Museum on the excellent monograph on 
Sri Vaeshnavism presented to the public. 


S. S, 
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Cftialogu« of the Musical InsCnimODts ExbiMUd ia the 
GovernmOQt llusoam, Madras. 

Bv P. Samba wooRTUY. b.a.. b.l. 


TH2S book fonos part lic of the Second Volume. New Series, 
General Section of the Bulletin of the Madras Government 
MuseuD). It is io seven sections, the secoad of which deals 
with the classilkattoa of the various instruments of Indian music 
wh i] e t h e first, th ird and fourth sections wi tb the i n troducti on.evoUi* 
tion and the place of music ro Indian life. The latter could 
have been made more elaborate and informative, ’rhe develop* 
vnent of the Indian musical insirunieots is an important subject 
and no amount of study could be too much for its analysis. 
A list of the various instruineots Id the museum Is given for a 
£uide to the visitor with joteitsting descriptions and illustrations 
of most of them. M. V. 


Pramuna Samuecays of Dlnnaga. 

(Cba^bb 1). 

EDITED BY H. R. RaKGASWAUV IYENGAR, £SQ., K.A. 

FORKWORl> BY lUlATANTltAPRAVINA 

Dr. SiK B. N.^EAL, Kt. 

THE famous Dionaga represents ihe high water* mark of the 
Buddb i St Logic and is its great protagonist. Opla ions differ regard* 
ing the religion of Uinoiga. He was undoubtedly of Brahman 
parentage while perhaps he bad marked sympathies and leanings 
towards Buddhism, llie historical importance of this Buddhistic 
work can hardly be over*e$4imaied, vHiile considered from the 
point of view of Intellectual acuteness in foundiug a new system 
of logic, its place may he on a par with the work of XJdayaoa or 
Kladadhan. 

'I'hough the publication is incomplete, containing only the 
initial chapter, yet the authorities of the Mysore University and 
the talented young scholar deserve to be congratulated for 
making a Tibetan work available in the Sanskrit Language. 
Along with its Sanskrit /sia, an English translation would have 
rendered the book welcome to a wider circle of readers. 

V. N. D. • 


Ill 


Ramavarma R«»earch institute Bulletin. 

« 

VOL. 1, No. I. 

% ♦ 


WS welcome this bulletin into (he ranks of archeological publi¬ 
cations in India. The object of the Institute under whose 
.auspices it is issued is. like outs, to collect books, journals and 
unpublished manuscripts in the history oC South India and of 
Kerala in particular; to afford facilities for research; and to publish 
a bulletin end a series of rare and important works ; and we have 
every sympathy with it. 

The bulletin opens with a nice line-sketch of Siva from a 
mural painting in the Mattancberi Palace. Cochin. Professor 
Winternite writes on two new Arthasastra MSS. which again have 
been found in S. India. The second MS. No. 647 contains io 
Malayalam characters the complete text of the Arthssastra. 
Rven though these refer to Kautalya and Kautaltyt, the Pro¬ 
fessor still considers Kaadlya to be the original form of the 
name, relying on the Furana MS. The texts offer some new 
readings and support the better readings of the Lahore aod 
Trivandrum editions, some of which have been noticed by Dr. 
Shama Sastry. Mr. W. Gampen of Prague writes on 'Old classU 
Acatious of sins in South India* and Prof. Rama Pisaroti 
gives a study on Cranganur with refereuce to Makdtai on which 
an article appeared in Vol. XIX. He identifies it with 

Muiuris or Masutidevaca (Goddess of Small-pox) [pp. 85*36]. 
The identic cation of Faralia and Pu/alj is also attempted. In his 
essay on the KIlirur temple Mr. Krishna Menon says the worship 
of gods was unknown to the Vedic religion and it was copied by 
the Hindus from the Buddhists for purposes of adoration and 
meditation. There i.« an article on the alveolar /, d in Malaya¬ 
lam and Tamil by Mr. L. V. Ram as warn! .Ayyar. Mr. Govinda 
VVariar writes an interesting essay on Goda Ravi Varma in Cochin 
history. The alphabetically arranged appendix shows about 650 
books in the library, a good l>eginning for a new institution. 

S. S. 
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Ksroatftk HUfcorieal Raviav. 
VOL. I, No. 1. 


We welcome the first nomberoC (bis review published under the 
auspices oPtbe RemetAka Historical Research Sodet7i Dharvar. 
founded with aims aad objects sioular to our owo. A nielaocholy 
interest attaches to its birth as its sniding spirit Dr. R. H. 
Shirahntci, a close and deroud student of Karnaisk historj. 
passed awaj before its publicattoa. The place of honour is 
appropriaiel 7 ftven toaa article which discusses the date of the 
Oomata mace at Sravaaabe^ls by Mr. M. Gcvtnd Pal. it is 
proved as Sunday the 13th March d$l A.C. Rev. Kens identifies 
'friparrata with Halebid, the ancient Dorasainudra of the 
Hoysalas, io bis usual, lucid, thorough raaaner. Dr. R.Shama Saslrf 
reverts to the authorship of the Gadayuddba in'another article, 
(already published in July 19S0). These arc followed by 

other articles, by Biessrs. Bengeri, Sharma, Karmarkai and 
Alur. Tbe costributioa of Virakals and hUsiikals to history and 
literature is a very important subject and deserves a more detailed 
coBsideratioD thaa it has been possibl&for Ur. Alur to give in ln» 
short QOte. It is a vast field of study in ijvelf and.we trust n 
more campreheosive article will be fonbcoming Io subsequent issues 
of the Journal. We coogratuiate the Managing Committee of the 
Society OB their very laodableeodeavour. S. S. 


Sajings of Vijaya Dharma Suri. 


MliiS CHARLOrrc Krause. Ph.D. (Uipsig), a staunch devotee 
of the late Vljaya Dbnnoa Suri, has translated, with admirable 
accuracy, a hundred and eight sayings of that Jaina monk ioto 
faultless Eoglish, ^ 

Who will not echo the seotiraents co&Uined In such sayings 
of the Saint as the following? 

"Let there be diversity id this world, but let there be 
oo eomity I Let there be competltioii. but let there be 
QO jealousy' ” 

This neat little booklet aod other works of the learned 
Acharya wbicb hare appeared In the Srte Yasbovijaya Jaion 
Granihaisela, Bbaraaagar. will amply repay a earetnl study. 

K..N. 
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The Mysore Tribes and Castes, 

VOL. Ill. 

^ e ___ 

T!IAT renowned, learned and patriotic son of Mysore—Mr, 

H, V. Nanjiindayya, M.A,. M.t... C.I.R,, VicC'Chancellor of the 
Mysore University—undertook a detailed ethnographic survey of 
Mysore and pubMsIred several interesting and instructive mono* 
graphs on the varinus trihes of Mysore, 

After Ills demise, the H'Ork has been enirualed to a well- 
known scholar of anthropology and ethnography—Rao Uahadur 

I. . K. Ananthakrishna Jyer, B.A,, who has, after carefully 
enlarging:, revising and editing the matter, planned to publish 
four volumes of which two (Vols. II and III) have already ap* 
penred and two more are In the press. 

How valuable and useful the publication is can be judged 
by the thoroughness with which each subject has been dealt with. 
The origin and early history of tribes including migration and 
distribution have been given ; their habitation and social o^an* 
ization depicted; their physical character and appearance 
as well as dres.s and ornaments delliie.ated ; their dietary detailed ; 
their religious customs respecting worship and rites of marriage 
and funeral as also fasts and festivals portrayed; their mytho¬ 
logy noticed; and thell contribution to history, literature and archi¬ 
tecture recorded. In the revised edition of (he Mysore Gauftser, 
Nfr. C. iiayavadana Rao has given au abridged account on 
ethnology in Mysore, which is largely drawn from these materials. 

We, therefore, look forward to the early completion of this 
great work by the publication of the remaining volumes. 

K. H. • 


Apastamba Sulba Sufra, 

[Mysffie Oriental Library Puilien/ious.^ 

Students of Vedic sacridees will find the Sulba Sutra a very 
useful guide regarding the entire technique of sacrifices including 
the construction of altars. 

Tbe Sulba Sotm, which forms (he last prasna of Xpastnmba 
Kalpa Siitra, contains six pa (a I as and tweuty*oue khandas and 

i r 
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hAS three illooiioAtios bhasb^as by ^apardaswAirtm, Sundarar&ja 
aod KaraTUida. 

The ietler*pre«s and get-Qp of the uook is, as u^al with 
these publicnlioos. Quite good. Its usefsiness has been further 
enhanced by the additioo of a loog list of manuscript variants in 
reading. 

K. K, 


Speeches of Sir BUrxa M. Ismail. 

(192S-1930) 


THE speeches of Sir Hirsa Ismail may lack tbeHorid rhetoric 
of Sir Albioo Banerji or the grand idenUsmof Sir M. Visvesvarayn, 
bat they have a peculiar ebarm of their o«a : they are genial, 
gentle, and sincere. His life-loog devolioo and unequalled 
loyally to the person of the Maharaja as veil as bis keen 
solidtude for the vell-beiog of the State of Mysore cao be read 
on every page of the book under cooslderaiion. He has struck a 
new note In Mysore poll tie. The cry of Mysore for Mysoreans 
is oot eoough: it needs to be sappiemeoted by that of Mysoreans 
for Mysore. 

This is oot (be place to exalt bis works or to magnify bis errors 
and be has bis weaknesses like the rest of os. perhaps a Utile more, 
perhaps a little less. But judged from the speeches and the public 
career of Sir Mirsa Ismail, few will deny the (raospareot earnestoe&s 
and refreshingly easy taaooer which characterise all his actions 
aad thoughts. The collecllou before us serves to remind u$ of the 
man. Id Mirsa Ismail and the humane man that he is more than 
anything else. Public speeches generally are calculated to be a 
mirror of the life arourd at the time they are made and the 
prosperity of Mysore is wit large io the speeches of the friend 
and counsellor, • loyal sabject tod obedieot servant of His 
Highness Sri Krishnarsjeodra Wadlyar of Mysore, who worthily 
represents his ruler and bis cooutry in the councils of the 
Empire. 


S. S. 


ns 


Visv&karnaiaka. 
(VUGAI)J Sanchikk) 


Mk. T. T. SllAFMAN. lh<i talented editor of the Kannada Weekly, 
pubiiahed in Bangalore, haa brought out this specul number con* 
taining valuable articles on various topics of public interest from 
the pen of welJ*kno«n men. On the cover Is to be found a 
photograph of the famous Gand.ibherunda pilUr at Keladi in 
the blnmocn District, The portrait of Mirabnj is very appealing 
to the eye. 

The object of the work is to supply the lay Kannada reader 
with Information, accurate yet concise, on topics dealing with 
science, politics and literature. The success of the effort can be 
gauged from the fact that Kao Bahadur B. Venkatesachar writes 
oil the progress of science and its application to life and points 
out how the genius of Sesbadri Aiyar brought eleotrlcfty to the 
doors of the people of hfysore. The contribution of the Indian 
to the sciuntiffc knowledge of the world is the theme of Mr. P. 
Srinivasa Rao. Intheffeldof politics and admlnidlratiou, the 
love of liberty inherent iu man. the relationship that ought to 
exist between the Stale and local self-governing instilutloos, and 
the Judlaii attempt for Swaraj with illustrations are admirably 
deUneated by several writers. Eight articles have been contrib* 
uted on literary matters and the leading lights of modern 
Kaonada have beert dealt wiih by Mr, K. V^. Pnttappa. hliosclf a 
poet of a very high order. tVe wish the attempt every success. 

S. 5. 


Bramhasutra Vriksba. 

By DK. A. VgNKATAk.aMAVANDlt. 
Priueipal, Msenakshi Ayurve<li< 

iPria As. 4 .) 


Mk. VKNKATARAMAr.VNDlT has attempted to provide the 
busy learner with the Brahmasutras at a glance in the Kannada 
language, Divyaiy^ii^ a Kannada ’Theosophical monthly, for 
Kovember 1930 gives some details and Mr. Pandit evidently intcads 
to append the present table to a short introductory study ol the 
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8rahma$utrasso aslo b« io a more pennaoerit and enduiing form. 
He appears to have already published 300 pages of the Brahma 
Sutraa io Kaanada with this object. The genealogical tiee natu* 
rally divides the Brabmasotras into four chapters, vi*., (1) SamaRva* 
yadhyaya, f2) Avirodbadhyaya, (3) Sadbanadhyaya, and (4) Pha* 
I ad hy ay a. According to the first, which is again sub-divided, the 
end and aim of aJl Vedantic doctrines is Advltiyabrahma, 

The second chapter, which U likewise sub-divided, propounds 
that with what is enunciated in the first chapter there is nothing 
inconsistent to be found in the Saokhyas or in the Vedanta 
Sastra. The remainiog chapters are also similarly sub*divided. 
Moksha is said to be tbe attempt to attain perpetual and ever* 
lasting bliss through the abandoameot of eojoyment or sorrow. 

We congratulate the author on his excel lent effort and we ace 
confident it will be found a valuable guide by students anxious to 
study tbe Brahma Sutras but who are still uoable to fiod sufficient 
time for iU 


S. S. 


NOTES. 


« 


Harshftvardhana in lha Xarnatak, 
(BY B. A. SaLETORB, Es»Q.. M.A.) 


7HK auElior^litp of Uila article has been ascribed lo Rev. I'r. (1. 
Hecas. S.J-, In ?olutne XXI, l^o. 4^ Qi \\it Quar/erly JoHrml of 
ih< Mythii Society. 

Rev. Heras has since whden to us (on May 2) (hat llie 
article In Question \va$ written by one of his post'graduate re* 
search students, Mr. B. A. Saletore, M.A. who is now in bondon 
preparing & thesis for obtaining the FIi.D. Degree of that 
University. 

W'fi regret the error owing lo loadvertence. In the index for 
Volume XXI isssued with this numjer, the error has been rectihed 
and the further Instalmcnu of the article will bo oonliiiued in 
Mr. Salelore s name. 

The statements made and the responsibility for tbem, so far 
as ' Harslinvardhsna in llie Karnalak** is concerned, are of course 
Mr. Saleiorc's and Kcv. Father Heras is io no way responsible 
for them. 

S. SKIKANTAlY.a. 

Genetwl Secretary, 
Mythic Society. 



EDITORIAL. 


In the /udioH Aniifuarf for April 1931, the life ead work of that 
dielio^ijihed Orientalist, Sti Kiebard Tenple, is eiven in * In 
Memoriam*. 'When (be eod was at band be was ool even 
feeling ill: death cave to him quite suddenly, caused by a clot 
on the brain, while he was working with his papers actually in 
his hand.' His outstanding chaiacleristics were ' his Inderatiga* 
ble induslry amounting toa}oy of work, his exceptional range 
of knowledge and interests covering alaiosc all branches of 
oriental research, bis wide personal experiences of all provinces 
of the Indian Empire, and bis liberal and broad.rainded outlook 
tbat enabled him better to nnderstand and appreciate the cultures 
of the East as a whole.' 

The iifs^rg Bint ami PtAikil* for hlarcl) 11131 

contains an account of half a century's progress of an Indian 
State. That is the story of Uysore since the Rendition. Of Uie 
subjects dealt with attenlionmay be drawn to(l)Railways and frcl* 
gation Works, (9) Mining and Geology, (8) Electric Installations, 

(4) Mysore Economic Conference, (fi) Industries and Comn^erce. 
(6) Agriculture,(7) £duca1roo~University, Secondary and Primary. 

(5) Mysore Iron Works, and(9) Constitutional Development. Under 
Ruling Family, regarding Sti Chamarajendra Wadiyar, it may be 
said, Dignified and unassuming, h:s bearing was that of the 
English gentleman. .An accomplished horseman and whip, foud 
of sport, a libeml patron of the turf, and hospitable as a host, 
while at the same lime careful in observance of Hindu customs, 
be was popular both with Europeans and Indians. He was 
devoted to h>s family and of a cuUored and refined taste which 
led him to lake spedal pleasure in European music and works of 
arU He was also diligent and conscieodous in attending to 
business. He bad, furlher. travelled much and been brought 
into intercourse with most of the leading men in India, who were 
impressed with bis high ^aracler.’ Under the able guidance of 
Her Highness the Maharani tCempanaoiarnminm Avaru, Van! 
Vilaaa Sannidhana, at a ttioe of great triai and personal sorrow, 
the advancemcDl of the country found no interruption. Kis 
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Highiie &9 Sri Krlshnarigendra Wadlyar IV was inslMled on Sdi 
August l^OS. The Silver Jubilee of his reign was celebrated on 
Sih August 1927 with enthusiasm ur parallel led in the State. 
During this period, (he State itas made considerable progress, 
notably in educaiion, irrigalion and electric power development, 
and in measures calculated to awaken (he people to a correct 
sense of their duties and responsibilities. His Highness is a 
keen sportsman, a Ane polo, tennis and racquet player and 
a liherHi patron of the Fine Arcs. 

Lily Dexter Oreon gives a ven' interesting picture of the 
Nature Study in the S.ansknt drama, Sakuntala, in the March and 
•April issues of the Inifinn Anti^utry. 

I'lie origin of caste in India has been the subject dealt 
with by several hands from time to time snd (he latest effort 
is that of Dr. Uiren Uannerji. He considers there is no 
equivalent to It known to the Indian and that caste’ is 
derived from the Portuguese ‘Casta’. After discussing the 
occupational, socnato log leal and toteinlc theories In succession, 
he finds the occupational suggestion to be puerile in the extreme. 
Regarding (he yomatolc^icat basis, it was due to a wrong interpre¬ 
tation of v.arnft meaning colour. The colour complex was more the 
result of the nature of the avocations and the kind of life led by 
(he people. Titeonly distinction In the anciettl books was between 
the literate Arya and the aboriginal and illUetate Dasyu. ,Ho then 
proceeds to discuss the correspondence of casfe to mce from the 
statement of Kisley wherein a mau’s caste is said to be known 
from the Inverse ratio of his nasal index.^only to reject It. Even 
the cephalic ipdex of the different castes Is not helpful towards 
a solution. As several antbropologicat type.s are met with in 
each particular caste, It cannot be taken as a somatologlcal 
division. The colour is equally elusive as the skin la every 
family varies from light olive to dark brown and black is rarely 
found. 'rhu& the totemic theory, though beset with some 
difficulties, yet holds the field. Caste was probably a Dravldiao 
institution adopted by the Aryan conquerors of India. M^^gic, 
in which the Dravldlan priest had something to do, was connect¬ 
ed with caste. Even (his Is only partly true, because there was a 
caste system In Greece. His Anal conclusion is that caste is not 
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ftn a.DChropologic«l dirUion. but is the outcome of . primitive 
superstitions. Oue maj well ask: Is caste a pontifical denia) 
of the brotherhood of man ? 

*•. 

'l*he iw IniiH for January-Maxch 1981 has an article on 
the Goddess Bhattnrfka by Kalipada Mltra and Ghanashyam Das 
to which it is said that the male form of Bhaitarakn and the 
female form of Bhniturlki occur in the names of gods and EOcUlesses 
in the Vajrayana cnit of Buddhism. Bhattarlki means the 
venerable old lady. The aolhors sugEest that the cult of Siva 
w’as not oriElaally Aryan, that Sahll worship was Imported from 
the Don..\ryaos and that the Aryans were patriarchal in reMEion 
and goternmeot. 

• • 

In the yswrwtf/ 9f the American Orienial Seeidy for March 
1981, Mr. Slutterbelm Willem dilates oo the meaninE of the 
Hindu'Javaoese C8n4< ^nd says that the so-cal led ‘Hindu temples’ 
of Java are not temples tior are they built by Hindus. Accordlnfi 
to him they were built fay the Javanese and at most the Hindus 
were their teachers in preceding times. The close affinity 
generally regarded as ealstioE between the Hindu and the Java* 
oese styles is similar to that in Europe, where buildings of the 
Gothic style in England and Germany were not necessarily the 
work of French artisans CroiQ the tie de France. This view is 
sought to be supported from the variatloaa to canonical rules, 
ashes and other relics found beneath the statues of images and 
others. 

• 

Mr. Hirmal Kuraara Bose writes oo ‘The Aborigioal Zahabi* 
tanta of Western Ori^' in the April issue of the Modern fiet ieio. 
It is interesliaE to observe that an of^oisatioo of the bachelors’ 
club exists acDOogst most of the iribes. though In rules and 
functions they differ. Mr. G. £. Walts dealing with India’s 
sacred rivers onturally gives pre-eraioence to tbe Ganges which 
Is reputed to wash off the endless sins of man by its one bath. 
His attention evidently is eot attracted to tbe rivers of the South 
01 tbe sacred Kaveri would not hare been omitted, 

»** 
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Gftut/e for March and .Vpri^ 1^31 conlAins aome 
sayirigs of Lord Mahavlra, extractod from Dr. Jaco)it^3 iransla* 
lion of^he Uttaradhy^ana Sutra. Of ihese. one may be given. 

One does not boooine a Sramana l>y the tonsure, nor a Bcahinana 
by the sacred syllable Om, nor a Muni by living in the woods, nor 
a Tapasa by wearing (clothes ofj ECusa^grais and bark. 

One becomes a Sr.iinana by eqHtniinity» a Brnhmana by 
chastityi and a Tupasa by penance. 

Sy one's actions one heconias a Brahmana, or a K<<hairiya. or 
a Vaisya, or o Sudrn." 

Mr. K. Iv. Enthoven, C.I.B., l.C.a. (Ketd.), read n paper on 
Ath March 1080 before the Anthropological Society of Bombay on 
' The Tribes and Castes of Mysore' and the same has been 
published In Vol. XfV, Mo. 5. .After eomplhnenting the Kisley 
scheme for a syiiematiu survey of the tribes and castes In Indiai 
he gives an nppreciaiive note on the recent work on (he 'Mysore 
Castes and Tribes' Vol. 1I» by Mr. Anantakrishna Iyer, 

Sir J. I. Modi rend a most interesting paper on Swaxtika as a 
symbol. According (olifm, (he symbols piny a very large part even 
In enlightened civilisations in the life of the people. As peacock 
Is the ombiem of imincrtAlity> the llsh of acifvliy, the palm of 
victory, the anchor of hope, and so on amongst (he several 
peoples of this earth, so Swastika which is a kind of mysifcsl 
mark on persons and things denoting good luck, is a very 
familiar protective lymhol in India. He says It wati a world* 
wide symbol also, found in various parts of Asia. Europe and 
America. 

■ • 

In Vot, XV, No. 1 of the StxftifytT Paritkttf 

Eao Bahadur N.irHsiinhachnr continues his study of Kannada 
Poets—Santinatlia ( f 1120), Trivikrama Pandiu (1149), Mara* 
mnrasa and others. Bhasa’s is translated into Kannada. 

Mr. Bhujsbflla Sasiri gives a sketch of the life of the wdbknown 
king Chavundaraya, remembered, more than for anything else, 
for his colossal statue of Oomata. Among the village songs, the 
popular songs of the grinding stone 8eSr(*>)^ 

prasedy, their different types nad the manner of singiog them are 
given by Mr. B. Krishna Sarma, with some choice selections. The 
9 
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subjects d<alt «itb comprise sucb topics as mother•Utbcr, son* 
daughter, brother and sister, marital love, the life of a girl in 
her motbenio-law’s house and her vailings, and worldly experience. 
In No. 2 the Sringeri Kaiffiyat is conitoucd from Vol. XIU. 
No. 1, p. 72» by Mr. B. Rama Rao, in vbicb a letter from Gen. 
Mathews to Tippu Sultan is referred to. A short account of the 
ruleraai Nngara isgivan. A description of the total hundred and 
six agrahars left to the Jahngir. lacludjog seventeen which have 
been discontinued, is found. Jaimini^karata transinted from the 
Sanskrit text is continued from previous issues. 

Vot. IV, No. 1 of the Tirtvmi has a coloured portrait 
Push pal ankara by Damerla Rama Raoi of whom Mr. Oswald 
Couldrey gives an interesting account in the sequel. Mr. V. 
Karayaaan in Ms short essay on the Ancient Tamil Civilisation 
says that the evidences of ao independent Tamil civilisation 
are Inconclusive. Prof. Venkatanngaiya says in anotlier article, 
the task of the historian consists not merely in the assembi* 
ing of facts arranged io chronological order, bnl in their 
I aterpratatioa with a view to explain the nature of their sequence 
and the vital factors that guided the motives and actions 
of persons responsible for the events ' (/k.. p. 51). io addition to 
the coDcluding account oa theSUtanowasal Frescoes, Mr, Sundar 
Sarma contributes a note on those discovered at Kancbi by 
Prof. Dubreail in the Kailasanatba temple. These pictures are 
rightly described to be marvellons and executed io the very 
critical and deRoHe style of the Slttanoavasal frescoes. 



Subdcriptionfr and Danaticna received during the 
Year 1930.31. 



Ra. A 


RS, A. 

MeMTA. 



Metara, 



H. 0. S. Achnrva •• 

s 

0 

S. VenkaiesAjyn .. 

3 

4 

J, A. Vanes 

5 

0 

S. Venbalachar 

3 

4 

h V, Venkataaairi Nnidu •• 

5 

0 

A. V, Kamanaihan 

3 

4 

E.S. KriAhnasaami ty»r .. 

s 

0 

K, SrinjvMa lyennar 

3 

4 

J. Insram Cptten 

5 

0 

T, K. Veerachu .. 

3 

4 

R. K. Garu^achar 

10 

0 

Cosmopolitan Club, Madr 

3 

4 

K. Kamavarma Kaja .. 

i 

0 

Ti Sriaivasaebar .. 

3 

4 

A, P, Thyagaraju •. 

3 

0 

V. Sabrahfiiauya Iyer 

3 

4 

K. Ktiahnamaciiarya .. 

9 

0 

N. Kaghavachar .. 

3 

4 

I^riiiah Museum .. .. 

s 

(t 

K. Chojtdrasekliaraiya 

3 

4 

Lekamanva Free T.ibrarr, 



R. ShamaKostty .. 

a 

4 

ShirNiUii .. 

\ 

0 

8. Veakeiaiamajya 

6 

4 

S. Srinivasa Tver .. 

3 

0 

H. Rstnaswami 

9 

4 

Sir Cborlas Todhuntec 

3 

4 

G. J« r>ubreuil 

3 

4 

6. K. Garudachar 

10 

0 

C. 8. Kuppuawami Iyengar 

3 

4 

Set Knahnacajandra Public 



j. C. Roilo 

3 

4 

Librar^T' ^7anja'lgod •• 

s 

0 

V. I^hfihmana Iyer 

3 

4 

B, Kama Ksrf> 

3 

0 

K. halasubrahmanva Iyer 

3 

4 

Iniermediaie College, 



V. S, Kakhle 

3 

4 

Shicnoga •• 

10 

0 

M. H, Krishna 

3 

4 

S. K, Narasimhaiya • > 

5 

0 

S« V, Kriahiiaswaini lyang 

3 

4 

H, Nowroji 

5 

0 

H. S, Govinda Rao 

3 

* 

C. Jl, Kama Rao .. 

5 

0 

G. M. Taylor 

3 

4 

K. Ilanumantbachvya 

5 

4 

S. V. Venkaieswara 

3 

4 

$• K, Ralasuhralimaayam .. 

3 

0 

M. Somaaundaram Pillay 

3 

4 

V. Vsnhatacbalam Iy«r 

3 

0 

S. P. y. Soreudraoallt 



SaJfesvrar S«A 

3 

0 

Voegeli Arya .. 

3 

4 

S. SoroasunJara D«eikar •. 

3 

0 

M. Venkatanaranappa 

3 

4 

M. PaibuDa Kbnn 

3 

0 

5. K. Kajafopala Iy«r 

3 

4 

kfabaraja'aSa^iskrte College, 



Madras Secretariat I,tbi‘ar 

5 

4 

Visianagaram «, 

3 

0 

X. V. Subrabaanya Iyer 

J 

4 

Punjab Vedie Library, 



K. 8. Seeiharanian 

3 

4 

Lahore •. 

5 

0 

K« G. fiaaiis Iyer .. 

3 

4 

R. G. Hemrai Pandic s.lOO 

0 

Ti S. Kamaneihan 

3 

4 

R. P. MetcaKa .. 

s 

0 

L> V« Katnaawatoi Alyar 

3 

4 

J'. Sampai lyongar .• 

f 

0 

R. Sobrahmauya lya 

3 

4 

8. P, RajaxopaJaehari 

s 

0 

C. Srlkanieswam Iyer 

3 

4 

P. G. D'Sodza 

5 

0 

Oriemal book Agency, Poo 

3 

4 

C. Xrnwne 

5 

0 

C, K. Venkataramaiya 

5 

0 

Cl S, Dotaswami Iyer 

5 

0 

N. S. Subba Rao (D.P.I.f 

s 

0 

S. Sbainanna (Coroptrollerj 

5 

0 

K. V, Giindopaiilh 

JO 

0 

B. Sri ni vaaa lyen gar ,. 

3 

0 

A&dhra Cbnetian CoIteKe. 



R. Halaji Rao 

3 

0 

Guatur 

3 

4 

R Seshadri 

3 

0 

Oulam Ahned Kalamc 

3 

4 

Mias A. E. Nash .. 

s 

0 

S, A. Vanketeswara tyer 

3 

4 

j. J. Flumaorice .. .. 

3 

4 

J. N« Paiii Inaciiete, Bomha 

1 

4 

K. Kamaswaniaiya (Advocara) 

9 

4 

Datto Vaoan l^utdar 

3 

4 

R. V, Krisimnn 

3 

4 

T. P. Krishnaaxvami 

3 

4 

OorgaamClub .. 

3 

4 

L. A. Krishna Iver 

3 

4 

Adyar Library 

s 

4 

V. R Bhate 

3 

4 

M' Subbaiya ,, >. 

3 

4 

Cl M. RamachapdraCheitlar 

3 

4 
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' R& A. 

Messrs. 

P. N. SenduarAja Iyer .. 3 4 

V. V. Sam* .54 

C. Viswanaiha Kao • • 5 4 

B. Al^«ar Iyengar •. -« 3 4 

(i. K. oHat 1*. .. 34 

V. Mallikarjiinam.. ..3 4 

Hiralal T. Paupi .. ..3 4 

S. K. SuUrabmanya Iy«t 5 4 

CensiiB Commission ar for 

India .. .. ..50 

Bang I4il)ari LaI .. ..5 8 

J. Pemandes ..3 4 

0. C. CariKnly .. ..3 4 

C. k.T, ConftT«\*B ..3 4 

J. Rnmayya Noihiilit ..34 

Kainaiabhapathi, S. A. .. 3 4 

Narendranatb l/AW ..3 4 

Sopdt., Arcbl. Sur\*«y. ConcrnI 

Circle .. .. ..34 

Seetiiaii Chorclies College, 
Calcutta .. ..34 

Y. K. Kamachaodra Rflo .34 
V. K. Raman Menon 3 4 

Kizam’s College, Hyderabad S 4 
Arthur J’roberbain 3 1 

Kallpada bfiira .. ..34 

Sarai Cbandra Ultra .. 3 4 

G. Rama Dau ..34 

C. R. KalyaTiftADndarain 

Pamholu .. ..3 4 

pQOjab Unis'anily Library, 

Lahore ..3 4 

S. S. Sinha .. (> 4 

A. S. Vaidvenatba Iyer ..64 

H. Noerrojl .. ..3 0 

Iiaperial Library, Celeoiia.. 4 6 
E. H. L. Sepposs .. 3 4 

W. G, Urdbwareabe ..3 4 

S. T. Uoeea ..34 

R. C. Proctor ..3 4 

Provincial Moeeem, Lack now 3 4 
Rbngavadaua .. ..34 

Suryapraead Mabojar .. 3 4 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES IN THE 
CEYLONESE CHRONICLES. 

By Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.T. 

The Cfiylonese Chronicles incidentally refer to a large 
number of countries and localities, important in the history 
of Buddhism, in India and Ceylon. Most of them come in 
(or mention as a result of their association with the life and 
religion of the Buddha or in connection with the historical 
inter*relation, or the part played by them in the history of India 
end Ceylon. Most of these places and countries are already 
known from other, mainly Buddhist, sources, and few of them 
require nny new identification. Even then, they add to our 
geographical knowledge, and not a few of the references are 
of more than usual interest. Such are, for example, the 
references to Alasanda in the city of the Yonas in the 
Mahdvatnsct, or to Yonakn in the Dlpnvtrrksft in connection 
with the building of the Great ThQpa, and the sending of MiS' 
sions by Moggaliputta respectively. Alasanda, as is well known, 
is Alexandria In the land of the Yonas, probably the town found* 
ed by Alexander in the country of the Pnropanisnd® near 
Kabul. The Chronicles refer in common to the following 
places and countries in India and Ceylon : 
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North and North-Wtst }n<Ua-~ 

G&ndh&rABmodern Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts. 

Yona or Yonaka^the foreign settlements on th^ North- 
Western Frontier, perhaps identical with'the Gtaco- 
Bactrian kingdom. 

Anotatia lakeesone of . the seven great Jakes in the 
Himalayas. 

Western In ilia— 

Aparantaka comprises modern Gujrat, Kathiawar and 
the sea-coast districts. 

Siippara (D/^.) or Supp^aka (MaA.)BSurparaka (Sans.), 
modern Soplra in the Thani district, north of 
Bombay. 

Maharat^a^modern Mah&r^sh^rn. 

Mid-India and Eastern India— 

KapilavatthuBthe birthplace of Gotama, and capital of 
the Sakya tribe in Nepal. 

KasavatT*identica1 with later Kusiniri. 

KxisiniraBa town of the clan of the Malias in modern 
Nepal. 

GiribbajaBRijagriha, modern Rajagiri in Bihar. 

JetavanaBa park and monastery near Sivatthi in the 
Kosala country. 

Madhuraaanother name for Mathura, modern Muttra. 

Ujjenissnow Ujjain in the Gwalior State; old capital of 
Avanti. 

Urilvel&asin ancient Buddha Gay& in the Gayi district. 

KasTssmodern Benares district. 

Isipalnna^ihe famous deer.park of Benares where Bud¬ 
dha first turned the Wheel of Law. 

Taraalitiya (DT^.) or Tamalitti (Af^rA.l^Tamralipti, mod¬ 
ern Tamil!k in (be district of Midnapore, Bengal. 

Pad'lliputta^identical with modern Patna and the adjoin¬ 
ing region. 

Pupi>hapura*Pii5hpapura identical with ancient Pitali- 
putra. 



B&rlftasi^modern Benares. 

Mittili—modern yirhut in Bihar. 

Rijagaha^modern Rajgir in Blhar- 

Vaftga (0^.) or VaAga (^tfA,)»identical roughly with 
Eastern BengaL 

Vesfth*modero BasSr in Mueaffcirpnr, north of Patna. 

Thf Deccan and SoiUh India — 

Viffjhi {Dip.), Vinjhatavi (WaA.)*the Vindhyi mouniain 
with its dense forests. 

Dami)a"the Tamil country. 

Qeyion— 

Suvan^abhumi^not in Ceylon, generally identified with 
Lower Burma comprising the Rammahfiadesa. 

Malaya ^central mountain region in the interior of Ceylon, 

Abhayagirivoutside the north gate of AnurAdhnpura. 

SMaku^nnorthern peak of the Mihint&la mountoin. 

Jetavan8"«a park monastery near SivactM in the Kosala 
country. 

KalyAnl^^medern Kielani, the river that flows into the sea 
near Colombo. 

Cetiyapabbata^the later name of the MissakamoimUtln. 

Nandanavaua^'between Mah&meghavana where now the 
Muhivih&ra stands, and the southern wall of the 
city of Anurldhapura. 

La6kA*identified with the island of Ceylon. 

Missekagiri (DiAO,—pabbata modem Mihintala 

mountain, east of Anurfcdhapum. 

DlghavApisprobably the modern KandiyA<Knttii trmk 
in the Eastern province. 

The Dipavatftsa, however, exclusively me rations se^’ornl 
countries and places which are not mentioned in the 
•Mah&varhia. 

North and Nortk-We$t India — 

Kurudtpa^probably identical with XJttnrakurii. 

Takkasila—modern Taxils in N. W. Frontier province. 

Sigala (reading doubtful) ssmodern Sialkot in the Punjab. 
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W€8ten\ IndxA— ' 

Bharukaccha*smod«rn Broach, ai? ancient seaport in 
Kathiawar. 

Lijarat^ba^identical either with Lila in modern Guj* 
rat or Ra4ha in Bengal. 

Slhapura—capitai city ol Lata or Radha country, 
Mid-Indut aud EaiUm 

Anga»identical with modern Bhagalpnr region in Bihar. 

Campa»modern F&tharghi^ in the district of Bhigalpur. 

Magadha—a tribe dwelling in the territory now repre* 
sented by modern Patna and Gaya districts in 
Bihar. 

Mails—a republican tribe of ancient Kusitiira and Pava. 

VardhamSnapura—Vardhamanabhiikti of inscriptions, 
modern Burdwan. 

V^uvanaathe famous bam boo'garden monastery in 
Rajagriha, modern Rajgirt. 

VedissassVidisa, modern Bhilsa in the Gwalior State, 

Hat th i pura^ Hastinipu ra (San s.)^enerally i den tified 

with an old town in Maw&na Tahsil, Merat. 

Indapaf^Blndcaprastha, near modem Delhi. 

It may be nolicbd in this connection that in the Dt^a* 
vamsa, Ahga, Kfagadha, Vahga and Malla are mentioned in 
the plural, not as VaAga in the singular as in the Mahdvamsa. 
The tribal significance was maintained in the Dipavoihsa, 
whereas in the later Chronicle it was overlooked. 

Ceyhn — 

AniiradhnpuraBandent capital of Ceylon, now in ruins. 

Ari^^hapurasin North Central province, north of Haba* 
rana. 

Nag;gadlpaBprobably an island tn the Arabian sea. 

Tembapa^i—most probably identical with the island of 
Ceylon, 

The Mahavamsa likewise refers exclusively to several 
countries and places not mentioned in the Dipavamsa, 
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North Nortk'Wesi 

AUsftndftBAlexandria, the town founded by Alexander 
in the Paropanisads country. 

UttarakuriiBa country north of Ka&mira, mentioned to 
Vedic and Puranic literature. 

Kasmirasmodem Kashmere. 

Mid tnMa and Extern India — 

/ Avantisthe region round modern Ujjain la Gwalior. 

^ Madda^see Dr. B. C. Law's " Some K$a triya Tribes of 

Ancient India'’—CAa^ercu* the Madras or Meuldas. 

Mabavana=a monastery lo the ancient Va}ji country; 
mentioned also by Fabien. 

Dakkbinagirivib&ra—a v'ibara in UjjeoT. 

Payaga S3 modem Allahabad. 

Piv&sa republican state inhabited by tbe MalUs. 

Kosamblssniodem Kosam in Allahabad, on the Jumna, 
capital of the Vatsas. 

South India and the Doccan^ 

Coia«^tbe ancient Chola country whose capital was 
Kinchipuram, modern Coojeeveram. 

Mabisama^la»identical with Mandh^a island on the 
Narbada, ancient capital—Mihiimad. A district 
south of tbe Vindhya. 

Vanavasi ns modern Vaaavasi to North Kanaca, preserves 
the older name. 

Ceylon— 

Akisa Cetiya^situated on the summit of a rock oot 
very far from the Cittalapabbata monastery. 

Kadamba nadi—modern Malwa^*oya by the ruins of 
Anuradhapura (Kadambaka oadi in the D?^.). 

Karinda nadr^moderB Kirinda-oya in the Scutbern pro* 
vince where must be located tbe PanjaM-pabbata. 

Ksla Vapi»built by Dhatoseoa by banking tip the river 
Kalu-oya or Go^a oadi. 

Gambbira nadi«zseven or eight miles north of 
Anuridbapara. 
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Gona nadlsmodern Kalu'Oya river. ^ 

JetavaimramasQear Abhayagln dagoba in Anuradhapura. 

Tissamah&vihimsin South Ceylou, north*east *of Ham- 
bantota. 

Tissav&pisaa tank near Mahlg&ma. 

Thuparamasa monastery in Anurddhapura. 

PathncTia CetlyaBoutside the eastern gate of Anuradba- 
piira. 

ManihfrdeBnow Minneriya, a tank near Pulonnarnwa. 

Mahlgangisidentical with Mabawsliganga river. 

Kfahatitthaaideotical with modern Mantota opposite the 
island Manaar. 

hfahiroeghavanaBsouth of the oapkal Anurddhapura. 

Dvaramaodelassnear Cetiyapabbata (Mihintale), east of 
Anuradbapura. 

Pu)inda»a barbarous tribe dwelling in the country 
inland between Colombo, Kalutara, Galle and the 
mountains [Qtxgtx-^Miahavamsa, p. 60, note 5). 

Ambatibalaaimmediately below the Mfhiatale moun* 
tain. 

Besides these, there are a number of references to 
countries and places of Ceylon of lesser importance. They 
have ali been noticed and identified in Geiger’s edition of the 
Idah&varhsa. 


\h£ viveKa-saka of SA?4KARANAKDA. 

♦ • 

13y Arthasasyra Visarada Makamahopadhyaya 
Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 
vCo»^jfiiM<{ /rom Vol. XXI, No. 4.) 

How Mtaery Arises 

Th£ cause o{ misery is explained as follows 

The Atman appears reflected in au impure form owing to 
the impure state of the iotellect, just as a rope appears as a 
snake. Though the Atman is identical willi happiness, still 
in bis objective appearance he appears as miserable or un* 
comfortable. Hence there arises the feeling of misery in the 
mind. Since the Atrnan is liable to no change, he can be the 
cause of neither happiness oorol misery. When be is in his 
own state, then happiness or pleasure which is bis nature is 
perceived. Though happiness is bis nature, still tbe rise of 
innate eteroa) happiness is not felt, and the real uature of tbe 
Atman is not known. Man is accostomed to feel happiness only 
in the presence of agreeable objects. Just as a barren woman 
cannot feel the happiness of embrau:iag a child, so a man who 
is ignorant of tbe real nature of tbe Atman cannot under' 
stand Atmao*happiness or selbpleasore. Only at the sight 
of the moon in the full moon*aigbt of a summer day, his light 
is felt to be comfortable. If the noon is covered with clouds, 
no pleasure is felt. Primordial ignorance like darkness covers 
the real natore of tbe Atmao. When this cover is removed 
absolute happiness which is tbe nature of tbe Atmart is 
perienced. That tbe Atman's nature is happiness and light 
has been already referred (0. That bis nature is light is 
proved not only by the Vedas but also by experience and 
reasoning. Tbe sun, for example, illuminates all things on the 
surface of tbe earth. Without tbe sun’s light nothing is seen. 
The sun and tbe things lighted or illumined by him are seen 
with the eyes. Without the light of our eyes neither tbe 
sun Dor the Ihinp illumined by the sun are seen by us. 
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Hence our eyes are the illuminator of the sun and the world. 
Then it Is the mind that shows us the eyes, the sun, and the 
thm|^. Hence the mind is the illuminator of the eyes, the 
lun, and the things. Then lastly it is (he Atman that brings 
to light the mind, the eyes, the snn, and the things. It is in 
the experience of all that in thought a mental picture of all 
these things is formed, chough the eyes are closed. The illu¬ 
minator of such mental pictures is the Atman and Atman 
alone. The perception of the sun is dependent on the eyes; 
the perception of the eyes Is dependent on the mind, the per¬ 
ception of the mind on the Atman ; but this perception does 
not depend upon anything eJse. For be Is self-illumioator. 
To indicate his existence, as implied io the expression * 1 am’, 
he does not need the aid of anything else,—neither lamp* 
light nor the sun, neither the eyes nor the mind. To prove 
bis existence neither (be Vedas nor the evidence of syllogistic 
reasoning, neither analogy nor the evidence of implication 
is needed. He is all*pemding and shines himself, illumin* 
atiog everything. Whatever is non-self is visible. Hence 
It does not sbioe oor does it Illuminate other things. Matter 
that is associated with tbe Atman borrows light from him and 
illuminates the rest. Just as lamplight resting on the wick 
illuminates the wick, the oil-cao, the bouse, the pillars, and 
all other things over which the light falls, so the Atman not 
only shines himself but also illuminates everything else; 
coining In contact with the intellect, he illuminates it and 
its work ; likewise he illuminates the mind and its workings, 
the eyes and (heir actions, the sun and his form and action and 
the material objects and their qualities. Himself remaining 
as immutable and unchangeable, be makes everything know- 
able. In the work of illuminating material objects, the sun's 
function Is limited to the removal of darkness. The indica¬ 
tion of form, name, genus, number, colour, quality, birth, 
growth and decay,—all this is due to the light of the Atman 
himself. Never can the sun indicate the shape and name of 
things as the Atman does. Hence the Atman alone is the 
illuminator of all things in their entirety. Neither the body 



oor the mbs, neither the senses nor the mind nor even 
the intellect can bring the objects borne to the understanding 
of man, unless thet^ is the light of the Atman to iUucnmale 
those objects. When a mao Is dead or asleep, there ace the 
’body, the senses, the miod or the mental organ, still there is 
no perception of anything at that time, [f they were them* 
selves capable of perceiving things, they could have done 
so in sleep or after death. Hence it f^lows that they are 
not capable of illuminating either themselves or anything 
else. When these organs are active, they illuminate things 
not by tbeir own light but by the borrovred light of the 
Atman. Just as aa iron ball, when red hot, acquires or rather 
borrows the power of heat and light, so tbe body and the 
organs acquire the power of illomiDatioo by virtue of their 
associatioa with the Atmao. 

Buddbi or the intellect is not tbe Atman. For it is 
changing every moment, and caaoot therefore be expected to 
recollect what was done long ago. Hence an immutable and 
unchangeable iatelligent being there must necessarily be to 
recollect and retain past aad present impressions and their 
connecting link. That being is koown as tbe Atman. 

Complete De&nitiofi of tbe Atman 
The Atman is one alone; be is knowledge solidilied; 
not illumined by anything else except by himself; he is 
Invisible: pure; alI*pervadiog: tmmntable and unchangeable; 
witness of all things : like an anvil be bears the brunt of all 
physical and mental actim and retains their impressions; 
he is not tainted with tbe contact of anything else; he is 
imperishable: and perfect. 

Tbe Atman in the Three States 
In tbe waking state tbe Atman brings home to the mind 
tbe sun and other viable objects. 

In tbe dream state when all the senses are inactive and 
when only tbe Intellect is acUve and when tbe whole of the 
objective world together with tbe sun’s light is cut off, the 
Atmao shows to tbe intellect only tbe impressions of the 
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mtecnal or the external world. These impressions only 
imaginary and not at all real. 

In deep sleep, however, the intellect also i$ inactive and 
the Atman enables the mind after waking to recall its un* 
awareness of anything during the sleep slate. 

The Sruti also says that because the Atman knows what 
takes place in the three states of waking, dreaming, and 
deep sleep, he is the revealer of all things. He Is the meaning 
of the pronominal word, I " I dreamt, slept, and now am ^ 
awake ‘this is the experience of every one touching three 
different states of three different times. This experience 
comes to him who is the meaning of the word IHence 
it follows that the Atman is eternal and revealer of all 
things. 

The Witneae of the Three States 

The experiencer of the waking state Is called Visva; the 
dreamer la called Taijasa : aad the experiencer of deep sleep 
Is termed Pr^na. None of these, however, Is to be mistaken 
for the eternal Atman who Is called Sak$in or witness of all. 

The distinction between the true Atman called Sik$in, and 
tbe pseudO'Atmans called Viiva, Taijasa, and Pragna ts as 
follows 

Visva, the kaower of the objective world together with 
his objective world, 1$ not at all cogniaed during the state * 
of dream ; nor does be know tbe objects presented In dream. 

For, he does not see the distinction between the objects of 
the waking and dream states together and feel them. Hence 
Vl^va must be taken to be different from the Taijasa and 
Viiva must necessarily be non-existent during dream. As 
Vl^va does not exist in dream and does not know what bap* ’ 
pens in dream, it follows that he cannot be the meaning of 
" I Likewise Taijasa with his fancied world does not at 
all exist during deep sleep; nor does he know what happens 
at that time. If Taijasa were existent during deep sleep 
there would be no difference between dream and deep sleep. 
Likewise Pragna, the preslder over deep sleep, does not exist 
in dream or waking state. If be were there, neither the 


dream sjate nor the wakmg state would differ /rom the state o{ 
deep sleep. Hence it follows that Visva, the presider over 
the wSking state, aware neither of the dream state nor 
of the state of deep sleep; (bat Taijasa, the presider over the 
dream state, Is aware neither of the waking state nor of the 
State of deep sleep; and that Pragna, the presider over deep 
sleep, is not aware of the other two states. Hence it also 
follows that they are different from each other and that none 
of them is aware of all the three states; and that none of 
them can therefore be the Atman who knows all those three 
states. The Atman, however, does know all those states, 
hence it follows that he is existing, witnessing what happens 
during each of those three states. Hence be alone is the 
meaning of the word I Atman called the Sakgin, how¬ 
ever, presides over each of (he three states and enables Visva 
to know the objects of tbe waking state; Taijasa to know 
the fanciful world of the dream state ; and Pr&gna the dark 
bliss of the state of deep sleep. 

The Three Bodies 

The body consists of three different bodies ; the visible 
physical body consisting of head, hands and other lirnbs, is 
called the AaQa*Riaya sheath and is composed of tbe five 
gross elements. Tbe presider over tbU body is called Vifva 
and his state is the waking slate. Tbe five subtle sense- 
organs, tbe five sabtle work-organs, the five subtle Pia^s 
or vital winds, the mind, and the intellect,--tbese seveoteen 
constituents of the body form tbe subtle body composed of 
subtle elements; tbe presider over this body is called Taijasa 
and bis state is tbat of dream. Tbe third body is called 
the causal body. It is the seat of nescience which bas no 
beginning, indescribable, possessed of tbe three qualities, 
called Satva, Rajas, and Tatnas, and undifferentiated. This 
nescience called Avidya, a pseudo-form of sentience, is tbe 
third body presided over by Pragoa. Tbe Vi^va, Taijasa, 
and Pr&gna are all pseodo forms of the Atman, mutable and 
changeable, inasraneb as each of them has its own condi¬ 
tions, and one does not appear in tbe condition of tbe other. 
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Since they are conditioned, they arc all transient He who 
witnesses the three states, the presiders over those states, 
their changes, and their functions, him Self remaining entirely 
uoafected, is the Atman called 5ak§i, known also as Ku^tha, 
an anvil or a summit witnessing all, itself being unaffected. 
The Vedas also declare that be who dreams, falls into a sound 
sleep and is awake, is one. This statement should not be un* 
derstood to mean that Visva, Taijasa. Pragna and Atman are 
all one with different names. For Vifva or waking-conscious¬ 
ness, Taljasa or dream-consciousne$$. and Pragaa or sub- 
consciousness of deep sleep are, as already shown, different 
from each other on account of their circumscribed conditions. 
If they were regarded as one, there would be no difference 
between the states. Since tbe states are different, as experi¬ 
enced by all, the forms of consciousness conditioned by those 
states mnsC necessarily be different. If then an Atman dlf- 
fereot from all these three is not acknowledged to be existing, 
there would be no possessor of continued experience, since 
Vi^va and other presiders over the three states are all momen¬ 
tary, not cognizing each other. Hence It follows that there 
must necessarily exist one who possesses the thread of all 
^t experience coupled with that of the present. This 
possessor of life’s experience is called tbe Atman. Likewise 
^e Upanishads distinguish between the Atman and tbe pre¬ 
siders over the three states. Explaining the nature of the 
Atman, they say that he is not aotah-pragna, meaning that 
he is not Taijasa whose sense is inward;*that he is not 
babih-pragna, meaning that he is not the Visva whose sense 
Is only objective; that he is not ubbayatah-pragna, meaning 
that he is not mere sensatioo, a pseudo-form of consciousness ; 
that be is not pragna, meaning thereby that he is not buddhi 
or tbe intellect; that he is not apragna, meaning a slate or 
condition; that he is not pragnsnaghana, meaning thereby 
that he is not solidiffed sub-consciousness called prigua; that 
he is not drUlUa or seen, distinguishing him thereby from 
the visible world ; that he is not vyavaharya or describable 
in positive terms ; that he is not grahya or knowable to the 
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senses;^that he is pot iak$a^ or inferable; that he is 
achint]j^> meaning thereby that be is not thinkable in alter* 
Date ways, as done in ignorance: that be is not vyapadeiya 
or definable as doing this or that; but that he is ekatma* 
pratyaya-s&ca or the essence oi continued sentiencv. From 
this long description it is clear that be has no difference in 
himself, that is, he is unvaried; also by the words prapancho* 
pajama and advaita he is described as having no difference 
from a dissimilar or similar thing. Hence it follows that the 
Atman is alone ; that he is the meaning of the word “ I ; 
that he is quite different from Vilva and others; that he is a 
witness of all the three states ; and that he is the possessor of 
all experience. 

The Atman is Immutable 

From the statement that the Atman shows everything 
and knows everything, one may be led to think that the 
Atman acts inasmuch as be shows and knows things, just 
as a man is seen to act, when he is seen moving. !t is a rule 
that whatever acts, is mutable and changeable. Hence it 
follows that as the Atman acts, be is mutable. It follows, 
therefore, that the Arman Is transient and not at all eternaU 
The reply to this objection is as Mlows :— 

When we say that the Atman shows and knows things, 
the meaning is that tbe intellect shows and knows everything 
with the light borrowed from the Atman, with w'hom it is in 
constant association. When a king goes on a procession 
mounted on an elephant, we are accustomed to say that tbe 
king moves. Baton a little reflection we see that the king 
does not at all move, but it is the elephant that moves. 
Again when we say that a stone stands or a gem throws light, 
we must understand that there can be no action of slandiog 
or arrest oi motion in a stone; nor can there be tbe action of 
throwing light on the part of a gem. Things arc, however, 
seen In the light of the gem; but no action on the part of the 
gem is, however, seen. The action of throwing light is merely 
apparent but not real. In tbe case of the Atman also, action 
is merely apparent bat not at all re%L Hence it follows that 
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tbe Atman )s immutable and unchangeable, but setf*ii^umina* 
ting like the sun and a gem. In the light of the sun the eyes 
see colours o( things and the sun seems to do the act of 
bringing them to light; but the sun does no such action. All 
that the sun does is that he sheds his own light and the 
colonrs manifest themselves though there is no movement on 
the part of the sun. Likewise in the presence of the Atman> 
the intellect comes to see and know everything ; but in this 
act of seeing and knowing on the part of the intellect, there is 
no action whatever on the part of the Atman. He is perfect 
and immutable, and ft is only in his light that everything is 
lighted and manifested. Without the light of the sun no 
material object can reveal itself. Likewise without the light 
of the l^tmao nothing of the world can reveal itself. Just as 
a red'hot iron is said to give out light and heat only in virtue 
of its association with Hre, so the iotellect shows and knows 
things only by virtue of its association with the self-llluminat* 
ing Atman. Just as the thickness, length, movement and 
other acts of a red'hot Iron ball or rod are attributed to the 
hre itself, so the actions of the intellect are attributed to the 
Atman. Like the fire the Atman is devoid of all kinds of 
qualities and actions. > Just as heat and light are the natural 
characteristics of the fire, so light and knowledge ace the 
characteristics of the Atman. Just as the fire on an iron ball 
or rod, burns grass and other things, so the Atman on the 
iotellect reveals and knows the whole world. The Upanishads 
also declare that he knows everything and that there is nooe 
that can know him. The Bbagavadgita also says that he 
knows both the past and the present. It should not, however, 
be objected that since the Atman is said to be the agent of 
knowing, he becomes an actor in the act of knowing and that 
therefore according to the principle that whatever possesses 
action i$ transient, he becomes transient like every other 
thing. This objection has already been explained away. 
Just a$ the sky seems to move by virtue of the ascription to It 
of the movement of something else, so the .Atman who is eternal, 
complete in himself and devoid of pans appears to ^ct by 
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the actioj) of something else. Ktkovrhig is his natare. His 
knowin| becomes manifest in associatioa with the intellect. 
In the manifestatiof) of bis knowing tbe intellect plays 
the part of spectacles to a man of short or long sight in read¬ 
ing. Thus with the aid of reasoning, experience and the 
Upanishads it is proved that light, knowing, bliss, eternity, 
and knowledge are the nature of the Atman. It is only to 
render the nature of the Atman dear that he was elsewhere 
identified with Pragna or sub'Consciousoess of deep sleep. It 
is usual with people to point to the braoch of a tree and tell 
a young child to direct its eyes across the braoch pointed out 
towards the sky straight and see the mooo. Likewise here 
the identification of tbe Atman with tbe Pragna or $ub-consci* 
ousness of deep sleep is only to show where to look for recog* 
nising the presence and nature of the Atman. Now it has 
been made clear that the Atman is different from Visva, 
Taijasa and Pragna who are all conditioned and that the 
Atman is not at all coodittoned like them and that he is 
immutable, changeless, pure, and witness of all and that he is 
the meaning of “ I”. What is implied in the Upaaishad in 
identifying the Atman with the Pragna is to point out the 
nature of Moksha or ecnancipation. Tbe state of emaocipa* 
tion is almost like the state of deep sleep, in that both are 
undifferentiated states of bliss; the only differeace betweea 
them is that while deep sleep is a state of igooraace, Moksha 
is a state of pure knowledge. This is the ooly atm of the 
Opanishad in identifying (be Atman with Frigna or the state 
of sub'conscionsness in deep sleep, but not really tbe identi¬ 
fication of the Atman with Prigoa. 

Tbe Atmaa is One, but sot Many 
ft Is usually held that there are evidences such as (1) 
perception, {21 inference, (3} the Vedas, and (4) the Smritis 
to prove that instead of one there are many Atmans. It is 
evident to each and every person that he has a self or Atman 
different from that in the body of another. There are sc 
many species of beings, each of which has a self. For the 
difference of the body indicates (he difference of (be self also; 
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the syllogistic reasoning i$ that the Atman or self is.,different 
in each body» because the bodies are different. By saying 
that there are Aditi» the Devas, the Glmdharvas and so on, 
the Vedas make it clear that there are many Atmans. By 
saying that one in a thousand attempts for Moksha, the 
Smricis also declare thtit there are many Atmans. Again If there 
is only one Atmao common to alh there will be no difference 
between a happy and a miserable man. For on the hypothesis 
that, though the bodies are different, the Atman in all of them 
is one, all persons should be happy or miserable, one feels 
happy or miserable. Again if there is only one Atman 
cominon to the bodies of angels, wise men, and Idiots, all 
have to be omniscient, wise or idiots; but the experience of 
the world is of the reverse nature. Hence it follows that 
there are as many Atmans as there are bodies. • 

The above objection does not hold good : the reasoning 
that there are as many bodies as there are Atmans, or that 
there are as many Atmans as there are bodies, is not valid. 
For though the body of a child is different from that which 
the child will have as a youth, and though tbe body of a youth 
differs from that which the youth will have sts an old man, 
no difference in the Atman is acknowledged. If there were 
as many Atmans as the stages of the body, then a youth 
would not be able to recall what he experienced as a young 
man, nor would an old man be able to remember what he 
experienced In his childhood or youth. Hence it follows, 
that the principle that there ore as many Atmans as 
bodies is not at all valid. It holds good on the other hand 
that though the bodies may be different, the Atman is one. 
Similarly though the bodies during the states of waking, 
dream, and deep sleep differ from each other, the Atman who 
witnesses them all is, as pointed out already, one. The body 
is like on environment, and is a conditioo. It is a principle 
accepted by all that when the environment and conditions 
differ, experience also differs. Accordingly the experience of 
happiness or misery is not tbe same to all, for the bodies are 
different. The body is known as bhogayataua or seat of 
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«njoymeQt or suffering. Accordingly ns the bodies are dif* 
ferent, the experience of happiness or misery is also different. 
Just as a red'hot pot’Changes in its colours owing to heat, 
chough the heat remains the same without any change, so 
Chough the body or bodies may be and are changing from 
time Co time or from man to man, the Atman remains the 
same. Variation in the experience of happiness or misery 
according ns the bodies are different Is nil due to difference 
in deeds done. The intellect and the mind which are 
material in their form do, however, vary with the bodies. 
The function of the intellect (buddhi) is knowledge (gn&na) 
and it does not go elsewhere leaving the person Co whom 
it brings knowledge of things. Just as the flame of a light 
or fire changes from time to time and does not remain In 
the same form, so the intellect and Che mind are changing 
from moment to moment and dc not remain constant. Sines 
the intellect and the mind do not come in contact with all 
things, the knowledge they bring in to their possessor 1$ 
limited. Hence no man can be omniscient. Just as the 
aky and the atmosphere convey the waves of light and sound 
only to A limited place around where a light is kept or e 
drum is struck, though the sky and the atmosphere are 
pervading the whole universe, so though the Atman is one 
and omnipresent, the knowledge which the intellect and Che 
mind arouse in the light of the Atman is confined to that 
body and those things with which they are associated at 
the time. Since the mental functions vary and are confined 
to a few things at a time, no one can be omniscient. Just 
as happiness and misery are due to good and bad deeds 
respectively, so emAncipation and bondage are due to know* 
ledge and ignorance respectively. A innn may be standing 
in the ocean of nectar; still he will not be immortal unless 
he drinks the nectar. Likewise though the Atman Is one 
and all-pervading, still it is only h« who has drunk the 
nectar of true knowledge of the nature of the Atman that 
gets emancipation. Hence it is clear that the objections 
raised above are all groundless. Again perfection and 
2 f 
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cow pureness of the Atman is accepted by all. If^there are 
many Armans like lamplights, then the Atman would not 
'be."all-pervad<ng. It is admitted that he is all-pervading 
like'the sky. The Vedas also declare that the learned describe 
•the*'OCHS ae many;.that one god is hidden in many; that 
be appears as many, though he is one ; that ignorance drives 
many a man to reg;ard him as many. 

The Atman Is Advitiya, Secondleas 

It may be questioned that when there arc the sky and 
other things perceptible to the eyes, it is against reason to 
'say that the Atman is one alone and that he has oo second 
thing sirhilar or dissimilar, to him. 

This question will not arise, if the nature of our percep* 
nlon and other evidences are well considered- The whole 
world is like the appearance of silver on a concK-shell and like 
the bine colour of the sky. It may be now questioned.:-^ 
'Whether the world consisting of the sky and other things 
Mmam 5 4 A the form in which it appears to us, or whether its 
tvAe form is quite different from that in which it appears to 
ius?' If it is held that it. remains in. its apparent form, the 
reason for holding that view should be stated. Is it percep* 
tlon; or inference, or analogy, or the Vedas, or the evidence 
of implication, or the evidence of negation (abhava), or tradi* 
tion or some other evidence ? Ic is not, however, perception 
•fpratyaksba),>for perception does not represent things in their 
^n*form. For e>^ample, looking at the moon and the sky 
people usually say that he is as long as a span in his diame* 
tdeal length, and that the sky ;s blue. But the moon is far 
biggfer than a span and the sky is not at all blue. Our per¬ 
ception 411 these and other matters is as false as onr percep* 
.tion of silver on a conch-shell. Looking at the form of an 
elephant carved out of wood, we call it an elephant; likewise 
though'a' pot or a wall is mere earth, we give it a dlffereni 
name and distinguish i| from the earth. There is no syllo* 
’gl^tic evidence to infer the existence of the world In Its own 
form. Nor can*there be the evidence of analogy, for we have 
not s^en or heard of anything with which we can compare 
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the worl(l ia respect Its existence io its own form. In (be 
analog^ of an aoimaJ called gavaya with a cow, both (be 
aoimafs compared exist, 'lliere is oo Vedic Vakya to prove 
the existence of tbe world in its own form. On the other 
hand tbe Vedas declare that duality is mere appearance. As 
to the impiicatiOQ ioferable from tbe sayings of people that 
** this is tbe earth, this is tbe sun, this is the river, this is a 
mountain'’, that implication, nam^y> tbe^rth, etc., must exist 
in its visible form, as otherwise the sayings of people will 
have.no basis, is not at all valid; for though there is nothing 
corresponding to whatever is seen io a dream, dream-vision of 
things is not held to be a valid evidence aboat the existence 
of things seen in a dream. Nor can negation be an evidence 
here ; for the question of existence of the world in its own 
form at issue is a positive hypothesis, and negation proves only 
a negative hypothesis, as for example, Devadatta is dead, be¬ 
cause he is nowhere seen. In such a doubtfol question as 
the existence of the world in its own form, no popular tradi* 
tiori can possibly bean evidence; for people may even say 
that “here walks the man, tbe son of a barren woman, 
holding a bow made of the boro of a bare”. As to tbe 
evidence of probability, referred to by other evidence men¬ 
tioned above, it cannot bold good here:—For the statement 
that the world exists in its own form, because it serves all our 
working purposes in its owo form, cannot be valid. For even 
in the absence, in any form, of things seen io a dream, they 
are seen to serve our Nvorkiog purposes: men are seen fo 
die of snake-bite fancied in a dream. The world may after 
all be like c world dreamt of. For these reasons the world 
cannot be believed to exist in its apparent form. 

Compare the above with the condusions of Kant: " The 
thing in -itself is not at alt seen,—Das Ding an sich ist nicht 
gesehen. ’* 

Again if the world be believed to exist by virtue of its 
being talked of, there arise two alternative questions, (1) 
whether it is iielf-existent or ( 2 ) w'hether it derives its exist¬ 
ence from something else. It is not self-existent, because in 
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dkp h-not iten to exist, and because its exis>eoce is 

cohtrtditted by the Mclusive existence of that which is its 
b&i'ii. > Just*a rope is the basis of a shake for wbi<^ it is 
mistaken, so the Atman* or Brahman is the basis of the world 
which like a phantom appears on its basis. Just as a fancied 
snake MS super-ini posed on a rope, so the world is super* 
imposed on Brahman. 

The Wortd, a Creation of Brahman ? 

It is a mistake to suppose that because the world is seen 
to exist by the young, the old, nnd all, and because the Vedas 
also declare that the world has evolved out of Brnhman, like 
a pot out of clay, the world must necessarily exist. For it 
has already been shown that perception, or pratyaksha, is 
misleading and that our eyes and other senses do not represent 
things as those things are in their own form* As to the Vedic 
siatetnent that the world is the ereation of Brahman, it means 
that Brahman is the material cause of the world. It is known 
to all tbat the effect of a material cause is identical with its 
cause, and it is never different from it. Even if it is held 
that an effect is different from its material cause, even then 
it must mean that the effect differs from its cause only in its 
form and appearance, but not in its essence. It follows there¬ 
fore that the effect is identical with its cause. The difference 
between a material cause and its effect is only in appearance 
of the latter, which is not at all real. Jnst as clay, the cause 
of A pot, a’Ad pot, the effect, differ only in form, so the world, 
(be effect of Brahman, its materia! cause, differs from Brahman 
only in regard to its form; and that form is only artificial and 
unreal, that iS, not eternal. Hence It follows that Brahman 
only is eternal and permanent. Just as clay mixed with 
water is transformed in the form of a pot, so Brahman by 
Virtue of its nature to api>ear variously transforms itself or 
appears in the form of the varied world. The Vedas also 
declare that form and name are only verbal and not at all real. 
This explanation is based on the theory of transformation of 
Brahman in the form of the world. In the theory of trans¬ 
formation the cause is held to disappear in the form of its effect, 
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Hence it will follow that Uraliman, ll»e malcrinl cau$a of th^ 
world, disappears and transfonns itself ir) the form of . the 
world. As it is afrunst the view that Brahmao tsetecoaltc^ 
hoid that Brahman disappears and chaoges Itself in the form 
of the world, others resort to the theory of Vivarta to explain: 
the evolution of the world. This theory is almost similar tb 
the theory of transformation or Paripimavada. The diTerence 
between the two theories is that while in the theory of leans- 
.formation, the cause losing its own form appears io the form 
of its effect, in the latt^ the cause remaining io its own form 
brings about its effect is a different form. Pot example, when 
the ocean is disturbed, there appear waves and foam. Here 
the ocean is said to be the vivarta-cause of its w'aves, foam, 
bubbles. Here the ocean is seen to retain its own form dis* 
tinct from its waves and foam. Similarly when a conch-sheJl 
appears a$ silver, the former is said to be the vivarta-cause 
of the latter. Here, though uoperceived, the conch-shell 
retains its form and gives rise to the appearance of silver. 
Likewise Brahmao retains its form, wbile giving rise to the 
evolution of the world. It follows, therefore, that the world is 
unreal in its own form, and that it U merely phenomenal. It 
also follows that Brahman or Atman is the only entity that Is 
real, and that the world is mere appearance. The Vedas also 
declare the same idea, saying that Brahman is ooe alone with¬ 
out a second. This can be proved by (he evidence of percep¬ 
tion. It is known to all (bat in deep sleep there is nothing 
except Brahman or ^tman. It is in the experience of Y^a- 
practisers that in Saraadbi, a kind of deep contemplatiop with 
the mind absorbed in the Atman, nothing but the presence of 
the Atman or Brahman is cognised. There is also the syllo¬ 
gistic reasoning in support of the same view:—Brahman is 
one alone and secosdlesa, because it is all-pervading, because 
it is the one basis of all kinds of phenomena, because the 
visible world can exist till it is negatived by cognition of 
Brahman, iu eternal basis, and because there is no possibility 
of anything else to remain, when the whole space is occapied 
or pervaded by the omnipresent Being, Brahman or Atman, 


Whatever cannot be spoken of lo this way cahoot be 
Brahman ; a poti for examplei cannot be spoken oi as, omni* 
present, etc., bence It cannot be one alo'ne without a second. 
Whatever appears as a distinct thing from another in name, 
form, colour, in its class, or action should be considered as 
Brahman In Its essence. Its distinction due to Its name, etc., 
being rejected es phenomenal. 

(To tfg continued.) 



KR. V. N. MARASlBrHA IYENGAR’S DIART. 
introductory Note. 

The late Mr. V, N. Nafasimha Iyengar, after serving in the' 
several departmeots of tbe Sute. finally retired as Palace 
Comptroller (?). His papers were left with me several years ago. 
1 regret I was anable to go through them and make them 
available to the public, till now. 

Mr, Narasimba Iyengar was a prolific writer with an 
incisive style. Hts correspondence is copious: he had friends 
in all parts of lodia and England with whom he maintained 
a continuous stream of correspondence in literary and. bistori*. 
cal studies and on social and political matters. He was also 
a reformer in religion. His connection with the Survey’ and 
Census operations in Mysore and bis intimacy with the giant 
intellects of the day gave him vast opportunities which he has 
utilised to tbe full. 

On tbe 14tb December 1872, Mr. Narasimha Iyengar 
ieft Bangalore on a pilgrimage to .Benares. Some of tbe 
impressions which be gathered in the course of the journey 
as well bis experiences of the tour deserve notice. In tbe 
Diary, which has been preserved and from which certain 
tracts are given in this issoe, will be noticed the keen insight 
and tbe remarkable powers of observation which he possessed. 
Tbe reader will get an insight into the conditions of railwafy 
travel in those days. 

Mr. Narasimba Iyengar was, v be says, the firsl 
Mysorean who started on a prolonged tour through the classic 
north, with the object of enlacing bis experience of the world 
and of looking at things with a critical eyei* Uniofiuenced by 
any suoerstitloas notions. • • 

I am omitting from the Diary tbe writer’s experiences 
regarding differential treatment between Europeans and 
Indians, the lack of accoramodatroa in the trains and several 
other matters, as*tbe lapse of ball a century has seen mtr^ 
prepress in all these directions. 


S. SRIKAltTAIYA. 
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EXTRACTS. , 

14th DeccfHher 1872. Started from BauQalorf...on a 
prolonged tour through the classic north, with the object of 
enlarging my experience of the world.... 

The country arouad the railway wore a most enlivening 
and smiling aspect with paddy and sugarcane fields uncut and 
with their wavy, golden and green lands. The recent and un* 
usual floods which characterized this year niso lent to the 
scene a welcome additioo. The heights of the eastern ghats, 
too. tossed about as they are in wild confusion forming a 
labyrinth through which the great $erpent*like train wriggled 
its way to the plains, rendered me more than ever thoughtful... 

As we progressed in our journey, we felt the heavenly 
climate we were leaving behind.... 

Arkonaiii {reached hy p.m.) seems to be entirely a 
creation of the railway. It is a busy town, the trade of which 
is fed by the travellers, whose necessity is the opportunity of 
the small traders. Rice was being sold at fourteen seers a 
rupee, and good ghee was also procurable...The charge in the 
Brahman chat cam is two annas per ordinary meal, erabraciQg 
rice, charu, curry, an inkling of ghee and tyre~ 

Ducks are reared here in abundance by the rycts and 
sold at four annas each. A person exporting them to Bangalore 
would soon acquire a competence. 

15th December ?572- Started for Tirupati, after a basty 
breakfast about 9-50 a.m. 

The Iron Road pierces a wild and picturesque part of tbe 
country. The works are very costly, crossing numerous rivu¬ 
lets and streams which were all running more or less on 
account of the unusual floods of this year. Several huge 
rocks too were blasted and cut through to make way for tbe 
invincible iron-horse. The cultivation Is more in vall^s which 
alternate with the bills. Ragi arid javari flourish as we 
approach Tlrupati which is a large station.... 

We got into a bullock cart which would not go faster 
than about a mile an hour, notwithstanding tbe twisting of 



the tail^ of the bollocks. The heat was parching. After 
alternately sstilkiag und squatting in ibc cart for about three 
hours we arrived at the towa of Tirupati, which is about six 
and a half miles from the railway station. 

The town is imbedded in a wide valley, enclosed by the 
Tirupeti and Chandragiri ranges of hills, which are a conti* 
nuatioti of the Eastern Ghats. It is tolerably clean and popu¬ 
lous. The bouses are almost all t«race*roofed and built with 
brick-in>chunani. At the entrance, there is a Marl or Grama 
D^vate temple. At the front of it, two huge stone figures 
of Srf Ddvi and Bhu I>dvi, wives of Vishou, are placed opposite 
each other, and the road runs between them. These belonged, 
it appears, to a revived temple and Mr. J. D. Robiosoc, the 
Collector, had them placed where they are. They are nicely 
carved but the breasts are too disproportionate. They repre* 
sent the goddesses unrobed in a sitting posture. There is a 
fine park in the town called the People’s Park founded by 
Robinson aforesaid. It is very gracefully planted with trees 
of all sorts, inclusive of the casuarina, and there is a small 
stream flowing through it from a small tank. There are good 

roads intersecting the town.The chief attraction of the 

place is the temple of Govindarajaswami. It is a very spa* 
clous structure: the entrance is crowned with a stupendous 
spire or gdparam of seven stories, with t»a$s kalasas at the 
summit. It is of brick and ebnoaro work, profusely orna* 
mented. A great many of the figures are unfortunately most 
obscene. U is a feature inseparable from these structures and 
from the cars, a large specimen of which is also here. The road 
from the chief eotrance to the second is lined on both sides 
by tbe houses of the temple officials and other smaller temples. 
Opposite the second gate, there rs a very beautiful fountain 
fed from a oala or spring about two miles off. Tbe central 
work is out of order, bat tbe water overflows the four sides 
of the cistern all round tbe year. It ia deep and square. 
Ail tbe people wash themselves and perform their rites on its 
margin, though no one is allowed to dip in his body or feet ia 
the water. Much of tbe water runs to waste, creating a marsh 
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in the neighbourhood...The temple seems to be a cluster of 
buildings of several classes and ages. Part of it is in disrepair 
and part under restoration. It cannot‘lay much claim to 
architectural beauty, excepting in the matter of a few stone 
pillars and a stone niantapayit. The former are well carved, 
and divided into four sides, three being rounded and forming 
smaller pillars, and the fourth cut into a horse or lion ram¬ 
pant, the whole being a single block- There are a great many 
of these pillars in the temples. The tuantapam is a most ^ 
richly carved pavilion about twelve feet square, wrought out of 
gneiss. It is installed in a spacious court to the right of the 
principal idol. Owing to the vandalism of the temple people, 
it is completely covered by a thick coat of filth, very tough and 
ages old. The whole of the duster of buildings up to the 
second gate forms a square which is fortified by substantial 
grey granite walls. The internal and external svalls are built 
of ^bs (some being of black stone) which are covered with in* 
scriptions io Grantham, Tamil and Telugu. No one seems to 
have deciphered them. 

Here the people are Telugu, and tbeir manoers and cus* 
toms have a tinge of those of Madras. 

About two miles from the town of Tirupati in a northerly 
direction is a picturesque waterfall called Kapila Teertham. A 
volume of water falls from a height about six feet from the 
summ i t of o ne of the Tiru pati range of b II Is. The cataract falls 
into a lai^e stone-faced oblong pond which is surrounded on 
three sides by several mantaps and temples. It is a very ro¬ 
mantic spot, near enough to the town to be reached by a whole¬ 
some walk and yet far enough not to be defiled by the people. 

The sight of the town in the moonlight is very charming. 

Mr. J. D. Robinson baa shown much uste and skill io the 
laying out of the Park, There are several idols placed at the 
angles of the roads which pass through it, taken from the 
ruined temple aforesaid- One was a very large sleeping figure 
of Ranganalha very nicely carved, though not richly. There is 
a huge stone serpent with five beads and the hood extended. 

It is about six feet blgb. 
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16t\D€G4mbffr 1S72. —The ttxH range d hiUs 
present^ to the distant observer the foriD of a buge serpent, 
lying on the ground v^lth its body extended in curves. This is 
due to the depressions in tbe.surface of tbe range. Hence 
the whole is dubbed Sesbachala or raounlaio of Sesba. The 
sthala puratia goes to say that the hitU are the avatars of 
the serpentine god. 

The dhooley bearers keep singing one after another In a 
monotonous tone. The refrains are noom and volee. The 
ascent is very steep for the first t«*o miles, the primitive road 
maker not having very extended ideas of road makiog. The 
whole way up is covered with stone steps, the smooth ness of 
which bespeak tbe countless millioos of devotees who have 
gone over them. The way up to the gMaii gopuram is excep* 
tionally steep and difficult. We hurriedly estimated tbe 
gradient to be in some places one in three. Almost all the 
steps are eograved with tbe names anA particular acts of pil* 
grrms. The engravings have been much w*om off by the feet 
of $abser)ueQt visitors to the temple. Tbe bill sides are 
covered with scrub jungle which, I was told, shelter all sorts of 
wild animals, excepting perhaps the elephant and lion. The 
first gopuram or gate is the ghaii goptiram aforesaid. There is 
a Bbairagi Matha here which is richly endowed with learns 
for feeding tbe pilgrims. We did not observe, however, that 
there was any show of hospitality. Tbe trees in these jungles, 
although proudly looked upon by the natives of tbe country, 
are pigmies when compared with tbe giants of tbe Western 
Qbats. In one part of the road, up to tbe top of tbe bills, 
there is a precipice with perpendicular sides, which reminded 
me of the Western Gbats. It was very grand, looking into It 
from the brink and as the road vras not parapetted in some 
places, I could not help feeling exceedingly nervous and un* 
comfortable when tbe bearers burned my dhooUy close to tbe 
month of the yawning abyss. 

One of the corses of the sfarioe is the number of unfortu¬ 
nate and tbreatenlog b^gars who beset all the pilgrims and 
chance visitors. 
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AfUr a weary trudge of nearly ten miles over seven hills, 
the rf/Wry was at last deposited in front of a ruin^ gate. 
It appears no one is allowed, out of r^iect to the God, to 
proceed in dkoohy or palanf^uin beyond the gate, the Svami of 
Sringcri being an exception so far as to be able to go a few 
yards further. It is a rule of the shrine that no one can 
ascend the hill with shoes on. We were all bare'footed. The 
small polyangular pebbles which pave the wtiy up the hill 
made alarming gashes and cracks in our soles. After leaving 
the dhooUys, we proceeded on foot to the next gate which is 
still more dilapidated. To the left is & stone mantap with a 
thousand carved pillars, which was under repair when we 
visited the shrine. Turning to the left, we came upon a street 
which led us to the gate of the temple and which gradually 
descended to the level of another street running at right 
angles to it. There was a stream of water, the draining of the 
small aettlemeot, running along this street. 

There is a bathing pond, Svami Puihkarinij whose water 
was full of organic impurities and covered with a pretty thick 
green scum. The local Purana says that there are nine 
Herthams or holy waters in it. 

The architecture of the temple is of the same style and 
age os that of the temple in the town of Tirupati. Some of 
the pillars were more richly carved and there is another 
Kalyana Mantapam of the same kind as the one below, only 
this is in a better state of preservation. There ate several 
stone and bronae .statues of bygone kings whose donations 
to the temple tend to swell its revenue.la the inner com¬ 

pound, there is a well whose origin is mythological and it is 
said that dowers which would doat in any other water would 
sink at once in this. We tried the experiment and it was not 
proved. 

On gliding past the vestibule, leaving the outer gate, 
where a bell is incessantly being tolled, we could see the 
great God Srinivasa here visible in all its glory. It is an 
idol about seven feet high standing on a high pedestal, with 
four arms and cut of a fine-grained blackstone. It was coated 
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with gol<4 nrmour, and bejewelled ernAments. The forehead 
was adqfnad by (wo large perpendicular streaks of pachcha 
karpuranv in imitat{on*of the tri^marks. The first two arms 
hold golden re presentations of the Sank ha and Chakra which 
were not originally cut out of the stone block. They were, 
however, blackened so far as to appear to be stone to the un* 
initiated. This is the god which attracts so majiy devotees 
from all parts of India; which it is believed to be dire do* 
struction to offend; which can only be propitiated by rich 
donations ; which inspires the scoffer with dread; and w'hich 
is believed to survive all the great deluges which will one day 
overtake the world. Looking at its expressionless face, we 
could not but be disappointed at the reality falling far short 
of reputation. The wealth of the temple is considered fubu* 
lous. The managers are the Bhairagees who have got un* 

chocked sway over the vast wealth of the institution..The 

chief guru of the Bhairagees is called the Mnhant of the 
Math of Hatti Ram. 

The temple receives donations from men in all parts of 

India. The most careless idolator dreads this god.The 

collections are estimated at four lakhs... 

One of the sources of the temple revenues is the sale of 

the prepared rice.Numerous grandees have instituted 

charities in this temple, by which the founders intended that 
the food after being shown to the god should be distributed 
to travellers and poor people. But what we see now is a 
direct violation of the intentions of the founders. In the first 
place, the food is not properly prepared. ..Our Mnfsur RnJ.i 
has founded a charity by which one gftngala or Inrge vessel 
full of rich food should be daily offered to the idol and distri* 
buted to the poor and strangers. There is a chatrnm of the 
Maisur Maharaja on the hill.... 

The Kalyana Mantaparm above referred to are used when 
the ceremony of the god’s marriage is gone through every 
yenr. They are really very good pieces of sculpture. 

The Garhka-grihoin or holy of holies Is darkened by the 
fumes of camphor which is Incessantly burned at the re<juest 
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oi devotees. One waving of the campKor called Wan^ieroit 
, costs one rupee. 

At the foot of the hills, there is a hig spire pert of which 
was, it appears, struck down by lightning. Numerous big 
pairs of shoes and wooden sandals are kept here and the 
legend is that they are used by the great God Srinivasa. On 
the top of the hilh no one Is allowed to wear flowers in his 
locks in honour of the god. The tradition is that some 
fufhanly had been formerly keeping a mistress to whom 

he conveyed the flower Intended (or the god. One of the 
Anegondi Rajas, who was at the period rnasler of the country* 
enquired about the matter, when the pxtjari secretly transferred 
the Bowers to the god from the head of his charmer. The 
Raja received it but noticed a hair in it which the pujati 
afhrmed belonged to the god. In order to save his w’orshipper’s 
neck, . Srinivasa Svami confirmed the falsehood, but ordered 
that nobody should wear Bowers hereafter while on the top of 
the hill. Within the second prakara or circle, there is a small 
cistern into which the washings of the god Bow through a 
secret channel. . There is a profuse waste of the scents and 
the water is impregnated with a solution of them. Rut, in 
other respects, it is very Blthy and unBt even for our touch. 
Every pilgrim is required to swallow a handful of this BIth, 
oa pain of the direst consequences. Purnaiya, jt ap|>ears, 
loathed to do this, and instantly lost his eye*sight. Some on^ 
advised him to do penance part of w'hich consisted of washing 
bis ej'es with the Tk<>Ui Teertk<m as this cistern water is 
called. His faith was rewarded by the restoration of hi^ eye& 

The descent is weary and distressful walking. Telugu is 
spoken throughout the country. The ethnology, manners and 
customs of this region differ from those of the Madras side. 

17th December 7572.—From Tirupati, the railroad goes 
through a hilly and wild country and the survey was very 
striking, especially as we looked at it in the moonlight. 

The knowledge that there is a {)olicc station on the top 
of the hill and that any injury to our person and property will 
not go unpunished were very reassuring to us. 
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Th( Bhairag:! Math people have watchmen at intervals 
along the ascent. They are armed wtib antediluvian matcb- 
locks, such as are fdund with the Hale Paika men of the 
Malnad. 

The late Mr. Singriengar of BangaJore is a we11*known 
character here. He has foanded several charities and 
or services and his chattrara at "Aitepalli", twelve miles from 
Tiru|>ati is well known to most travellers. It was the ark of 
safety and comfort before the days of the railway. 

We did part of the descent walking. It was very weary, 
and 2 felt the pain in my thighs and calves for days after. 
The descent from the Ghali Gopuram is very distressing 
and fearful. It was abont 6 p.m. by the time we returned 
to the town of Tirupati, utterly exhausted and weary. 

The town of Tirupati and the settJem«t on the top of 
the hills* are full of moDkev& Thev thrive in the same 
manner as the Brahmans who are et^oally 6ltby. Mr. Darwin 
would have found a great many facts here ia support of his 
theory of the descent of man, and the survival of the fittest. 

In pursuance of our programme, started after tea, for 
Ticuchanur, about two miles from Tirupati. We were very 
kindly assisted by Shama Row, a local pleader and a very 
intelligent man. There is a temple at Tiruchanur dedicated 
to Lnkshmi and it is in charge of the Mahant. It was under 
repair. The style of architecture is the same as at Tirupat). 
There is a very nice pond near the temple, which contains 
clear water, although people wash themselves freely in it. 
The vegetable matter in the pond absorl^ nil organic 
impurities and hence the clear water, 

{To be continued.) 


LINGUISTICA. ' 

By L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Esq.. M.A,, B.L. 

Ip in the final quarter oi the nineteenth century the study of 
comparative speech-science or linguistics as buiU up by 
Indo-Europeaoist scholars won for itself a unique place among 
the departments of learning, this science has, within the last 
thirty years, made still further strides in three directions 
particularly. 

Intensive specialization is proceeding apace in Indo* 
European and connected fields. The work initiated in the 
last century is being pushed forward vigorously; and so 
numerous to-day are the branches in which intensive progress 
in research has been achieved that it has become next to im- 
possible for any present-day scholar to acquire anything more 
than a generalized idea of the subject as a whole. New 
materials are being collected assiduously, old perspectives are 
being revised and enlarged, and our knowledge alike of the 
details and of the generalities is being enhanced- The 
acceptance of the principle that dialects and folk-speeches 
could illumine the truths of speech-science much better than 
literary forms of speech and standardised varieties has led to 
a partial rivision of our methods of approach. Dialectography 
or linguistic geography is laying bare to us interesting new 
facts about the incidence of phonetic and semantic changes. 
‘Experimental phonetics’ is trying to clarify our views about 
sound-changes from a novel and significant standpoint. The 
study of accentology has revolutionized the study of certain 
aspects of the history of languages. Investigations into 
comparative syntax are revealing new view-points of which 
we had but hazy notions hitherto. The importance of speech- 
psychology Is receiving greater recognition than before, and 
in this connection the ‘social’ aspects of language-develop¬ 
ment have begun to claim attention. The development of 
the comparatively new subject of semantics is helping 
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forward the process of the reconstruction of the past history 
of forms. Thus we are witoessiog to-day an extraordinarily 
rapid development iiv what a French linfaist has called the 
* diacbronistic' and the ' syochronistic * aspects of Indo-Euro* 
peanist linguistics. 

Greater interest is being shown to*day in the study of the 
la nguage-fam i lies other than I ndo-Geriuan ic. Wh i le the work 
turned out here is admittedly meagre, scholars ever^nvhere 
are agreed in recog^nizing the value of extrS'/Gc. studies 
both for the enlargement of our exist!og views and for the 
solution of the general problems of language. The language* 
families of America, of “ AQStro*asia", of Central Asia and 
China, the Don*Aryan speeches of India, the Semitic and the 
Finno-Ugrian families,—all these are engaging the attention 
of linguists who have mastered the discipline of lndo*Gecmaj3* 
ist Studies. It is yet too early lor as to expect here the 
precision of method and the sureness of facts which we asso* 
ciate with /Gc. studies; but the &ct that many Indo'German* 
ists themselves have envisaged the importance of the new 
spheres of work is in itself a considerable step in advance. 

Yet another direction in which a new outlook is 
becoming popular is in the application of comparative linguist* 
icsto the confirmation or correction of the results of compa* 
ratlve sociology and cultare. Ltoguisucs by itself cannot 
dlacidate these things; hot lioguistic facts, if used with caution 
and reserve', might atford vaJliable confirmatory evidence of 
what history, arcbseolog^' and ethnology might tell us of 
the pre*bistonc past. " Letstea Bndes," says a German 
scholar, " ist die Sprachforscbung eine Unterabteilang der 
Kulturgeschicbte der Volker." 

All this increased activity in the world of linguistics is 
reflected in some of the recent European publications. 

The history of Sanskrit or old Iodo*Aryan is of the 
utmost importance to tbe students of Indian Linguistics; 
and 01A being intimately allied to IGc. tbe prt^ress achieved 
in the latter has had its reaction on our views of tbe former 
also. The revised second edition of Prof. Thumb's 
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popular “Handbuch des Sanskrit" (2 parts, Grammar and 
Texts in the “Indo-Germanische Bibliothek " senes, published 
by Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 1930) embCdies the results of the 
latest /Gc- researches so far as they affect the history of 
Sanskrit The popularity of Thumb’s work was due to the 
fact that it brought together in a brief and systematically 
arranged form the descriptive and historical aspects of OIA. 
To the Indo-Europeanist who found himself forced by the lack 
of a synoptic handbook to restrict his attention to Greek and 
Latin Thumb’s volume was a god-send. There was indeed 
DO want of comprehensive treatises of Sanskrit containing the 
exposition of details ; but a concise resum/ of a minimum of 
essentials useful for comparative study, synthesising the 
descriptive and historical sides, was first furnished by Thumb’s 
Handbook. The second edition has been prepared by tbe 
great master of iGc. studies, Prof. Hitt, with conside^ble 
improvements and notes incorporating tbe latest views, Ptol. 
Hirt has rewritten some portions of the work (e.g., the 
of Ch. V// treating about Gradation), and he has added a 
Nachtrag of thitty-eve page$ of smaJl print, containing a 
wealth of suggestions and references. ParlkuUrly noteworthy 
among these ate those on tbe age of the Rg-Veda t§27). ‘he 
aeut'ral vowels of IGc. (5S58, 59), Fortunatov's Law (§87), 
the origin and history of Sanskrit inBexional endings 
238 244, 245), OIA numerals (|377), verb-endings (|418), the 
Conjunctive and the Injunctive (§§440, 441), Causatives as 
original combinations (| 593), samisds of the type of gsm 
(dependant) and ?a5t (thankless) (§667). the origin o( 


generally (§670), etc. 

Vrof Hict’s independent researches into many iijc. 
problems, particularly Ablaut, are well known. Further, .in- 
like many another scholar, he has not fought shy of the 
problem of the origin of inflexional endings, verbal term in a* 
iions and suffixes. His contribution to all these special 
topics is of unique value, notwithstanding the fact that some 
of his views may not be shared by others. AH these new 
results which have a direct bearing on the study of OIA have 
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been indj^ted by Pro(. Hirt in bis notes snd Kachirag to 
Thumb’^ volume. The new edition of tbis work has there* 
fore gained immensei^by being revised by this IGc. master. 
Its popularity and tisefuloess have thereby been immeasur* 
ably increased. Students of Sanskrit Unguistics v'ould find 
valuable guidance is the new edition of Thumb's work and in 
its latest orientation. 

A sure index to the progress, in range and in depth, of 
IGc. studies is furnished by tbe two monumental etymolc^i* 
cal Dictionaries : Boisacq’s DicHonuairt itymoiogi^ue de la 
langue grecqtie and Walde's LateistUches eiyvioIogiscJies 
W6rt^buch (both published by Carl Winter, Heidelberg). 
Aq indispensable conditioo precedent to tbe composition of 
a satisfactory etymological dictionary is the existence of 
linguistic research (extensive and intensive) io connection with 
the language concerned. Generations of scholars bad well 
prepared the materials for Greek and Latin; and these only 
remained to be utilised by master*mind$ with correct powers 
of judgment and an accurate sense of proportion. Botsacq’s 
work is a marvel of precision, jndgmeot and scholarship In 
this line. The structural and tbe semantic contents of Greek 
words of ail dialects are chronologically traced, the latest 
view-point in regard to loan-words is envisaged (vts., Meillet’s 
view that all Greek words need not have been IB in origin 
but may have been borrowings from pre-/£ speeches), the 
most recent results of epigraphy and philology are requi¬ 
sitioned, the affinities are discussed exhaustively and copious 
references are made to tbe literature on etch point. A mine 
of information is contained undereach Item, and the work is 
indispensable not only to students of Greek but also to all 
linguists who concern themselves with etymological studies 
that may have at all a connection with IGc. Waldo’s etymo* 
logical dictionary is a work of equal merit and importance. 
It is passing through its second edition and already two parts 
of the work have been issued. Tbe previous edltious which 
evoked the encomiums of scholars, are belog amplified and 
improved by the present editor, J. F. Hofmann. The results 
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of the latest researches (s.«., the question of borrowings and 
Etruscan connexions) are as far as possible being embodied. 
The work, when completed, will prove to be as much a monu* 
ment of the depth and range of Indo'Europeanist linguistic 
research as Boisacq's work mentioned above. 

Specialist research in the ramifications of JGc. tells the 
same tale of minuteness and methodology. A short mono¬ 
graph for instance (published by Carl Winter of Heidelberg 
in the " Slavics " series) on “ Slaviache and Indo«Germanische 
Intonation ” by K. H- Meyer attempts to reconstruct method¬ 
ically the character and variations of IGc. accent by tracing 
them back from an analysis and comparison of accentiial 
features of Greek and Ur-Slavonic on the one hand and the 
reverse peculiarities of Lithuanian accent on the other. The 
author demonstrates that Ur-Slavonic features are directly 
descended from and reflective of the iGc. traits, and that the 
Lithuaoian peculiarities form a departure from the normal. 
This is the main thesis of the paper, v/hile a few other ques¬ 
tions are also dealt with, the most important among which, 
from a general point of view, are that the rigid demarcation 
usually drawn between dynamic accent (or stress) and musical 
accent (pitch) and the inferences drawn therefrom are unreal 
and that qualitative Ablaut in IGc. must have been brought 
ah>o(U by dynamic stress and not by musical pitch which, 
imlike the former, is extremely inconsistent and shifting. In 
regard to this last point, a difference of opinion is possible as 
to whether it is proper to attribute (as the author does on 
page 43) to the older steles of language the conditions 
governing pitch in modern speech. However this may be, 
the thesis on the whole is an excellent illustration of what the 
younger European scholars trained in the discipline of scien¬ 
tific linguistics are achieving in specialist spheres. 

We have already adverted to the increasing recognition 
by Western linguists of the need for studying language-families 
other than lodo-Germanic. The most conspicuous among 
the advocates of this new outlook belong to the ** Antbropos" 
school of linguists headed by the eminent Catholic savant. 
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Fiither iVilhelm Schmidt. It h tbi$ enlarged perspective 
Ihet underlies the rnonograpbs in the “ Lingulstische Bibli* 
othek ” series edited by Fathers Schmidt and Koppers. 
Volume /V of this series is a very bulky work on Dta 
aUn Klassificaticns'Sysiemt in dtn Sprachen dtr Erde by Dr. 
GerlacH Royen (published by “ Anthropos "—Administration 
1930). The exceedingly comprehensive outlook of the author 
is indicated by the following observations of his in the Pre* 
facet which mirror the attitude of the **Anthropos" school 
itself:— 

" Es beginnt sich immer mehr die Erkenntnis durchau* 
setzen, dass ein Studiura des Sprachlichen, die sicb auf eiQ 
kleineres Sprachgebiet einengc, nicht our iert Stoff beschraukter 
bleibt, sondern aucb ausser^tande sdn wird, in die tieferen 
Fragen nacb Warum und Wober der spracblicben Tatsachen 
entdeckendeinzudringen. Die A&sicht, dass die lodogermanist 
dadurch, dass sie lauter Fr^;eo reio formalistischer Art 
nachgehtt sich in eine Sachgasse verrant bat, wird ohne 
RQckhdt von jenen Sprachwissenschaftlezn vertreten, die 
thren Geslchtskreis etwas waiter erstreckten als bioss auf 
indogermanisches Sprachgebiet." 

The subject of the classification of nouns, when approach* 
ed so comprehensively as io the present work, embraces quite 
a ohenomenally large variety of problems each of which would 
demand a monograph for itself. Of this fact the author is 
not unaware, as we note from tbe beginning of chapter III:— 

"£s ist nicht unsere Aufgabe, alle Scbwierigkeiten zu 
losen und noch weniger, alle Probleme endgUltig ao behan* 

deln.Wir hegen indessea die sHlIe Hoffnung dass unsere 

vielfach riur fragmentartsche Besprechung junge Linguiiten 
anregen wird, die verschiedenen Einzelfragenzum Gegenstand 
von Spezialstudien tq machen. " 

The authorns object is only to pot together, with critical 
remarks, the views of scholars oo various topics and to 
adumbrate new perspectives of his own. This work, such 
as it is. bas been well carried out, and the author is entitl* 
ed to the gratitude of all linguists who will find in this 
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work valuable g:uidaQce for a critical nnderstepding of 
aathoricacive views, and inceotive for pursuing special topics 
further. 

IGc. problems form the main centre of interest, as is 
only to be expected from tbe enormous progress achieved 
here; but under tbe inspiration of his guru, Prof. C. C. 
Uhlenbeck, the author has collected, classified and compared 
many interesting materials from other language-families also. 
Tbe dt^erent theories (excepting '"su kfihne Hypothesen oder 
unbeweisbare Pbantasien" which are shunned) are reproduced 
as far as possible In tbe words of the respective opponents, 
and these views are critically analysed. 

The views of scholars from Protagoras down to Schuch- 
ardt, Meillet and Wackernagel, on tbe origin and character 
of nominal gender, are reproduced in chapters / and //. This 
section covers two hundred and seventy pages and, besides the 
actual documentation, contains certain helpful critical view¬ 
points, though in (he main it is more or less an objective 
chronological survey of the development of ideas in regard to 
IGc. gender and the gender-systems of other language systems 
alike. In fact, the author quotes approvingly the view of 
R. Gatti: Viele warden su anderen Einsichten gekommen 
sein, wenn sie 'un po’ fuori dell’indoeuropeo’, Umschau gehul* 
ten hStten." Objective on the whole as is tbe treatment here, 
the views of one great scholar, Prof. Meillet regarding iGc. 
gender are subjected to an exhaustive critical examination 
(p. 2X8 ff) because ** Meillet’s Autorltit als Sprachwissenseba* 
ftler ist so gross.” 

The third part of the work (being the major portion, 
covering about 670 pages) deals with a very large number of 
topics connected with the classification of nouns. Some of 
the most interesting and striking among these are the follow¬ 
ing :— 

1. Sexual Bilingualism and its possible relationship to 
the origin of gender: among others, the view of Fraser is 
dealt with here; but on tbe whole Fraser’s theory (in the 
author's opinion) is a mere “card-stack in which hypothesis is 
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piled upon hypothesis sod which may tumble do«'n at the 
slighcesl breeze." 

2' Gendei^iffi^entiatioo as the reflection of Psycho- 
pathia scnstialis: Btidersleeve's fantasies, among others, are 
criticised here: Bildersleeve's methods are "die Kerikatur 
einer ernsten UntersuchuQg, dn symptom der moralischer 
Dekadenz.” 

3. The possible influence of mythological personiflea* 
tion on the origin of gender,—too frail a hypothesis (in the 
author’s opinion) to support a conviricing geoder*tbeory. 

4. The discrepancy* between sex and gender : old views 
are fuliv discussed, and the author suggests a new expJaoa- 
tion of his owu (p. 456 ff.). 

5. Nominal formatives and suffixes: Jesperseo’s theory 
of * Syncretion/ Bloomfleld’s ‘Adaptation’ and other views 
are mentioned and illustrated. 

6. Sound-symbolism, accentual variations, vocalic and 
consonantal inter-mutations, and their possible relationship 
to the origin of gender; these are very interesting topics from 
c general point of view, and osefal materials from many non* 
JGc. languages are here collected and discussed. This is 
of course a field "auf dem das Irrlicht der Phaotasie den 
Sprachwissenschaftler licht in den Sumpf locken kann"; 
nevertheless the subject, when cautiously handled, is not 
without unique importance fn the cleariog-up of many linguis¬ 
tic problems. It may be interesting to note here that some 
of the phenomena adduced in these sections have parallels 
in Dravidlan. 

7- Prof. Uhlenbeck’s theory of ensw tmrgeticus and easus 
inertia together with a discus»on of other views on the 
origin of cases: the subject shunned by' many till a few 
decades ago as belonging to the sphere of * glottogony’, has 
now, rightly enough, begun to engage the attention of even 
/Oc. specialists. 

While the above topics are of general interest and are 
discussed alike with reference to /Gc. and to other language- 
systems, §|9i 10* 12 and 13 are concerned mainly with /Cc. 
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problems; §|9 and 10 contain only summaries of the .author's 
Dutch thesis on the lOe. nominal*system. 

Helpful critical views are interspersed throughout the 
third part of the work, and these enable the student to adopt 
a correct orientation in regard to the many controversial 
topics. 

Dr. Royen’s work* is indeed a valuable symposium and 
a useful guide. Both as a book of reference in the department 
with which it Is concerned, and as a thought provoking guide 
to future specialist studies on the various aspects of the vast 
problem of nominal classiHcation (which, be It observed here, 
touches and overlaps many another linguistic question), this 
volume will be welcomed by linguists. Reflecting as it does 
the enlaced outlook of modern researchers who postulate the 
necessity for studying other language-systems than IGc., the 
book will also prove useful to students who may be particular¬ 
ly concerned with individual non*/Oc. language-families. 

All this phenomenal advance iu the study of linguistics 
IQ Europe has had its reactions on Indian scholars also. 
A distinct impetus has been given to the study of Indo*Aryan 
linguistic problems by the works of European scholars like 
Profs. Bloch and Turner and by the completion of the great 
Linguistic Survey of India by Grierson. India is a vast 
Uaguistic museum and the problems awaiting investigation 
are countless in aurober. So far as Indo.Aryan is concerned, 
the brilliant pioneer work of Grierson has to be extended 
further by the collection of additiooal material and comparison 
of features- Individual scholars like Prof, S. Varma of Jammu, 
Prof. S. K- Cbatcerjee of Calcutta and Prof. Baburam Saxena 
of Allahabad—all of them well trained on Western lines 
—have taken up this work with commendable earnestness, 
The study of the non*Aryan ‘ Auslric’ dialects of India is yet 

* We iDAy obs«n'« here tbai (be ^k. tbODgb provided with biblie^rapbi. 
cel lisu tsd a$ood ioda«, IiKks i derailed (able at cosiesu, eod tbU rend«r» 
Che btDdliog ef rbe book «Kirecne)y dltfieuli. Of course (he topics are iodicaced 
at Ibe begionios of Chapter JIZ ; but (bl« Is inadeqoate io view of (he variety 
aad coreplexity of Ibe topics diunssed. 
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in i($ infancy. Here too, individuaJ scboUra are busy collect* 
iog materials. Rev. P. O. Boddinf of the Sanul Mission is 
now bringing out a« conprebeosive lexicon of the San till 
language, while for a lexicological encyclopedia is 

being published by Father Hofhnann in Patoa. Rao Sahib 
G. V. Kamamurthl, the veteran Savara scholar, is engaged in 
the composition of a grammar and a dictionary of Savara. 
We must not also omit to make mention here of the remark¬ 
able labours of Prof. Przyloski of Paris who has struck out a 
new path of inquiry in which the application of the facts of 
lA and Kolarian linguistics to tbe outlining of new historical 
perspectives i$ playing a prominent part. 

So far as Dravidian is concerned, we roust confess that 
much work has not yet been done. Among oon-IadiaD 
scholars Prof. F. 0. Schrader appears to have written a great 
deal on Dravidiaa but bis work has not yet been published. 
Prof. Bloch is taking a keen interest m Dravidian studies, 
particularly in tbe sphere of Aryo*Dravidian coonections; and 
Mr. H. H. Tuttle of America has published a namber of papers 
which, while they cannot be said to have solved Dravidian 
problems finally, ace certainly original and thought •provoking. 
At this stage, for Dravidian, far more important is the collec¬ 
tion of materials than tbe adumbration of theories. Many of 
the lesser dialects still await analysis and investigation by 
trained scholars. For in stance, we may mention here that 
there are no satisfactory accounts of Tdda and Kodagu; Pope’s 
short account of T6da and Cole's sketchy grammar of Kodagu. 
both written more than about three^uarters of a century ago, 
are totally inadequate and inccMnplete. The local and pro¬ 
vincial peculiarities of even tbe major dialects require to be 
analysed further. Satis^ctory vocabolaries and grammatical 
records exist now for KuruAA and KAi; but they are wanting 
for Gdodi, Malto and Madras sub-diaJects like Bad^a, Iruja, 
and Visagapatam K^. Notwithstanding tbe availability of 
materials in tbe major dialects, we have yet to possess connect¬ 
ed historical grammars in which tbe features are traced chro¬ 
nologically from tbe earliest extant texts and Inscriptions. 
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The recent formation of a Linguistic Society of India 
(organized by Profs. S. Varma, S. K. Cbatterjee ^nd A. C. 
Wooiner) marks a milestooc in the stud^ of Indian ladguages. 
We may confidently hope that this Siociety will co*ordinate 
the activities of scholars all over India and help forward the 
study of Indian Linguistics in all its branches. 



' HARSHAVA9DRANA IN THE KARNATAK. 
By B. a. Salbtore, E$Q.» M.A. 
{Continued from Vol. XX!, No. 4.) 


These idftas of ft Dig-Vijaya ftrerefiectad in the *‘RatnivAli'\ 
ft drama writtao by Harsha. 

(i) In the reply given by Vasubbati, the ambassador of 
the king of Siinhala, to King Vatsa the king of Kausambbi, 
it >a evident that the latter desired to marry Rainavaii in 
order that he might become the emperor of the world. 

“ .In consequence of the prophecy of the seer, that 

whoever should wed ^inivali. ray master’s daughter, should 
become the emperor of the world, your Majesty’s minister, 
as you are aware, solicited her for )*our bride. 

(ii) From the speech of Yaugandharaya^ the same idea 
can be gathered. 

** Please, Your Majesty, to beseat^, and 1 will tell you. 
It was formerly announced to us by a holy seer that the 
husband of the princess of Sioihala should become the emperor 
of the world ; w e, therefore, earnestly applied to her father to 
give her hand to our sovereign; but unwilling to be the cause 
of uneasiness to the queen, the monarch of SimhaJa declined 
compliance with oar request."* 

(iii) The coccludiog portion of the king’s speech bears 
witness to the same idea. 

What more is necessary? Vikramabiba is my kinsman. 
Sagarika, the essence of tbe world, the source of universal 
victory, is mine; and V&savadatU rejoices to obtain a sister- 
The Kosalas are subdued; wbat other object does the world 
present for which I could entertain a wish 

When we couple wbat Bana has said together with the 
ftssertions of Harsha himself and with those of H uien Tsiang 

> WtUoB. TH4 Thtatre oftJuHiadus. 11. p. SIO. 
a II. p. SIS. 

* ibid., II, p. 317. 
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with the fact of Harsha’s being called the Lord of all the 
Northern Way (UlUripatha) even in the Inscriptions of 
Southern India, we may give credit to (be belief that Harsha 
did entertain, at the beginning, imperialistic designs, and that 
he did spend a part of his reign in extensive conquests in 
northern, eastern, and western India. But here, however, 
our supposition ends. 

Before I give some reasons for rejecting the idea of a 
Dig-Vijaya by Harsha, and consequently of the idea of his 
having ever come to the south, it would be better if sve 
understand the position taken by those who believe in 
Che southern campaigns of Harsha.^ 

The following may be given as the reasons for saying 
that Harsha came as far as Mysore :— 

1. The internal evidence in the “ Harshacharita ", 

2. The fact of Harsha being called “ Lord of all the 
Northern Way". 

3. The existence cf a couplet In Sanskrit supposed to 
have been written b)*a man called MayUra, supposed to have 
been the facher*in*law of Bana.^ In this couplet it i$ said 
that Harsha conquered the Cho)a, Dravide, and Karnauka 
countries. 

4. And hoally, the discovery of a Viragal in the Shimoga 
District of Mysore, in which it is stated that Siladitya's 
general fell fighting against a Bedar king, causing, though, 
the fight of Mahendra.^ 

1. At the very outset it may be noted that in the “Harsha* 
charitn" we have a hint as to the line of action which 
Harsha intended to take after fulfilling his vow. The ashram 
of the great sage Divakaramitra cast a spell on the king, who 
after the completion of hts vow, as we have already seen, 
intended to take to the red robes much in the same way as hi$ 
sister promised to do then and there in the presence of the 

' S. SrikanU S««rl.7.i?.A .S .. 1926, p, 487. 

* Kibaranjao Ray, O.C., p. 78 9«q- 
a £kr. SbuoaSastry, M.A.K.. 1923, p. S3. 
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great ascetic.' This raay explain why “ every fifth year he con¬ 
voked a great assembly of deliverance (Mabi-moksha-parishad) 
and distributed the stores of his treasuries in charity/'^ 

As against this it may beaj^ued that the same objection 
which was put forth in the case of Huien Tsiaag, viz., that 
the information might have been based more on hearsay 
rather thao oo personal observation, might also be raised 
against the writer of the Life of Huien Tsiang “ who compiled 
this “ Life" many years perhaps after Harsha’s death. But as I 
shall have an occasion to say. Huien Tsiang himself bears 
witness to the great klaha-cnoksha-parishad ", and in this ’ 
instance, there cannot be a doubt as to the sixth quinquennial 
assembly held towards the end of Harsba's reign.^ 

2. Admitting all objections against the %vriterof the*'Life," 
let us take Huien T^ang*s testimony. Huien Tslaog visited 
Harsha towards the end of his reign. He mentions various 
parts of India, aud when he comes to Maharashtra he speaks 
of the unsuccessful attempt made by Harsha to subjugate 
Pulakesi, the great western Cbalukya king.* The Chinese 
pilgrim describes Andhra,* Dhanakataka, ChoU, Dravida, 
Kanchi, Malakuia. Malaya, Mount Potalaka, Konkanapura, 
Siihhala, and then Maharashtra over which ruled Pulakesl II. 
If the memory of Harsha’s invasion of the south was as 
green in the minds of tbe people of the Dravida land proper, 
as it was In Maharashtra, Huien Tsiang would not have failed 
to remark aboot Harsba’s advent into the south. If Huien 
Tslangcould have noted a defeat w'hicb took place, as I shall 
presently endeavour to prove, nearlv thirty years before tbe 
date of his visit to the court of Harsha, he could as «*ell have 
noted the news of the soutbem conquests of Harsha about 
the same time. An objection might be raised against this 
—that Huien Tsiang never personally visited tbe Chola and 


’ Saaa, O.C.. pp. 257-sa. 

* B«al, Li/* TrtaKf. Q. 

* Mix Mailer, InJiM An/i^maiy, 3tll, p. 232. 

* Beel. O.C.. JI. 25e>37. 

* JM., 217*S3. 
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Dravidfl lands, and therefore* could never have known about an 
event which did not shed honour on the bravery^ of the 
southern people. In the Cholaand Dravtda lends people were 
silent because of the victories of Harsha, and so Huien Tsiang 
could not have known about them; while in the Maharashtra 
the people were glad because of the defeat suffered by Harsha, 
which they remernbered not only in their ow'n generation but 
for hundreds of }*ears to come. This sounds plausible 
enough. But on a closer examination w’e shall see that the 
people of the Chola, Dravida and Karnataka lands, especially 
near-abouts Shimoga, did not know* anything about Harsha 
because he never came to the south. 

The entire supposition of Harsha's southern conquests 
rests on a dear understanding of his relation with Pulakesin II. 
Dr. Muzumdar writes 

It seems, therefore, very probable chat in his attempt to 
chastise the king of Malwa* Harshavardbana found himself 
confronted by a hostile confederacy of powers in and round 
Gujerat peninsula. Harsha probably scored some successes 
at hist, for, as referred to above, the king of Vallabhl had to 
seek the protection of the Gurjara king of Broach against him. 
But the confederacy soon gained the alliance of the great 
Chalukyan king PnlakeslII and Harsha’s discomfiture was com* 
plete."^ Dr, Mookerjee is of the same opinion. “Probably this 
conflict was brought about only by the aggression of Harsha, 
who after vanquishing Dhruvasena II, king of Vallabhi, felt 
tempted to extend his conquests still further and try cocclu* 
a ions with Pu lakes! n 11^ whose dominions he had to invade in 
the course of his conquests running smooth and uninterrupted 
so long.“^ Mr. Nibaranjao Ray is uncertain as to when 
Harsha came to the south—whether before or after his 
defeat at the hands of Pulakesi. “It is difficult to ascertain 
whether this advance of Harsha Into the interior of the south 
was made before his defeat by Pulakesi or after. It might 
be that Harsha, like Samudragupta* entered the south first 

' Mu 2 umdar, O.C.. p. 317. 

* Koek«rj<«, O.C., p. 33. 
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by the eastern gate, and elated with success in his raid in 
eastern J!?eccan, tried to repeat the same in the west, where 
he met with an ignonlinioue and disastrous defeat; or the 
order wa$ quite the reverse, that is, being first defeated by 
Pulakesi II, he tried his luck in the east, and met with 
success/'^ 

3. To have some idea of Harsha’s advent into the south, 
let us examine the third argument brought forward by the 
exponents of the theory of Harsha’s southern conquests^the 
couplet attributed to Muyura. It runs thus:-* 

BhupSlih ^aiibhiskarSnvayahhuvah frenan nAHditihl 

Bhart&ram punar ekamiva hi bhuvattvatft dtva tnanyi 

inahe^ 

YenSAgam’parimttya KuntalamathSkrfya vyudasyS 

yalam\ 

Colam pripya ca inadhyadti&madhimS KdncySm karah 

pStitah."^ 

At the vary outset it may be noted that the fact of 
MftyOra baing the fnther-ln-law of Sana is questioned by 
Mr. Sastri himself. It would have been better if more 
tangible evidence were given about the identity of Mayurs, 
and about the exact source from where this couplet was taken. 
But a reason which prompts me to reject this couplet, even 
granting that all that has been said about MayQra to be correct, 
is the relationship of MayQra with Bans. There is nothing 
strange in a father*in*law making public the fact of his 
son'in*lnw holding a very high post, like the one which Bana 
held at the court of Haraha. If this be granted, we may 
easily understand why MayOra was so loud in his praise nf 
Harsha—the greater was the fame of Harsha as the conqueror 
of the whole world, the greater would be the name of Bann 
as the court poet of a renowned royal patron. The evidence of 
the couplet may be rejected on the ground that it was written 
by an uncertain author, more with the idea of making his 
son-in-law loom large in public estimation than w ith the idea of 


> N. Ray, O.C.. 789. 

* SmUi, O.C. 
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commemorating the victories of a moDarch under whose bene¬ 
volence the talented poet lived. It cao only be r^rded, 
therefore, as " praise in the conventional exaggerated style of a 
poet given to punning and without any reference to historical 
accuracy."^ 

4. We shall now have to examine the lest point upon 
which the supposition that Hershacame to the south is based. 
The Viragal, as it appears in the Mysore ArchteoJoQical Report 
for 1923, is as follows®:— 

" While Siladitya, the light of the quarters, the most 
powerful, and a thorn in the way of the bravest, ascended the 
throne of his empire, Petta^i Satyanka, a brave soldier capable 
of destroying his enemies in the battle-field, pierced through 
the thick of the battle with the brave Bedara Raya, so as to 
cause fn'ghtfulness to Mabendra, and reached the abode of 
Svarga. Whoever preserves the field of crops (gifted to his 
relations) attains good and he who removes it will be guilty 
of five gteal sins.'* 

In the original the inscription begins thus t— 

" Svasti ^ri ^ila-adityan dif&m’hkarggan akevaian aggala 
Kafitakan peralke vare Rettani Satya'rdMn at(uvala bhafan 
beiiare Maheiidran Bedara rayara Ualappara KaieguduU 
viridn Svarggalayakkeridan beteya inS2a Kadon Kalyanam 
nMke alivon pancha ma."^ 

Dr. Shama Sastry commenting on the above writes:— 

'‘The inscription is in old Kannada characters, the for¬ 
mation of which is quite similar to those of the seventh 
century A.D. It is a Viragal or memorial stone set up to 
commemorate the death of one Pettai^i Satyafika. a com¬ 
mander of the army of Siladitya, io his fight with a tribe of 
hunters forming the army of Mahendra. The inscription 
supplies no clue to ascertain who the Siliditya and the 
Mahendra mentioned in it were. On paleographic grounds 
J am inclined to identify the SUaditya of the inscription with 


* J.R.A.S..L^. at. 

* U.A.n..l92i. p. S3. 
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Hacshav&rdbaAft'Siladitya sod the Mahendra «'iih Mahendrd* 
varraaa I of the Pallavas, the conternp^ary of Pu lakes) o II 
of tbe westerQ CbaJuk^'as. It is aoi improbable that Harsha* 
vardbana’s rule exteoded as far as Shimoga. Tbe spelling 
of Siladitya as Sila^ditya is, however, inexplicable.’*^ 

And both Mr. S. Srikanta Sastri and Mr. Kiharanjan 
Ray base their remarks on tbe identification of Siladttya 
with Harshavaidhaca and of Mahendra with Mabendravarma, 
the Pallava king, a$ given by Dr. Sbaioa Sastry. With tbe latter, 
vis., tbe identification of Mabendravarma, I am not concerned 
for the present. But it appears to me that both Mr. Sastri 
and Mr. Ray have not quoted the ii>scriptjoo, or at least 
one important danse in it, as it appears in the Myton 
Archaolcuiical Rtpori just cited. Mr. Sastii, whom Mr. Ray 
follows, has wrongly inserted the phrase ** when Harsba 
came conquering, and Mahendra fled in fear", where it ought 
to be " vhile SiiadUya, etc., csctndtdthtthrofu of hU Bmyin 
Pettani Saty&nka, etc., pierced through etc., so as to cause 
frightfulness to Mahendra.” (Tbe italics are mine.) I do 
not know what justification one conld bave in inserting the 
clause which Mr. S. Sastri has used for tbe cc^rect interpreta* 
tion given by Dc. Sbama Sastry. 

With this remark we shall look farther into tbe Gaddemaoe 
Vir^al. Viragals, as is w*ekl known, are not in tbe nature of 
elaborate inscriptions, and therefore, many of the details 
about the kings are missing lo the Viragal. Sladitya, 
mentioned in the Gaddemane Viragal does not refer to Harsba* 
vardbana of the North. Tbe following are tbe reasons :— 

1. There is nothing in tbe name of the king mentioned in 
the Viragal, except the word diladitya, to warrant our 
supposition that it refers to Harshavaidbana. True Harsba 
was called Stladitya. This 7/0 have on the authority of 
Huien Tsiang.^ (Bot Huien T^og also g^ves another title 
assumed by Harsba, Kumira. Moreover, fiiladitya was a name 
which was, as we shall see presently, common with certain 
^ Ibid. 

’ B«a), O.C.. I. p.2is. 
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w«t«m princes of India. But this Is not the only objection. 
Harsha wM known either by the name of Harshavardhana 
ot Sri Harshavardhana in all the ioficriptions of Southern 
India, not only of his own limes but even of the times of the 
RastrakCilas. It cannot be believed that the name " Harsha” 
or “ Sri Harsha ” which was so very well known to the people 
of South India, could have been omitted in a Viragal,—which, 
as is supposed, is the only Viragal we have yet discovered, of 
Harsha in the South—by the sculptor who thought of giving 
only one of the tw’o names which the Chinese pilgrim gives 
to Harsha. 

2. If we compare the titles given in the Gad demane 
Viragal with the titles given to Harsha either in the “ Harsha* 
charita” or in the inscriptions, we fail to see why his name 
was not adorned by the same epithets in the South Indian 
Viragal as well. Bans gives the following titles to Harsha :— 

“Of the king of kings, the lord of the four oceans, 
whose toC'nails are burnished by the crest gems of all other 
monarcbs, the leader of all the emperors.”* On the sonput 
seal of Harsha, we have the titles as given below :— 

” Paramabhattaraka and Maharijadhiraja, the glorious 
Harshavardhana.”^ In the southern inscriptions, Harsha is 
often called "2^rd of tJttarapatha”. 

5. Let us study again a little of the situation in Korth 
India at the time of the accession of Harsha, In order to 
understand the significance of (be phrase,^” While Siladitya 

.ascended the throne of the empire." On the news 

of Prabhikaravardhana’a death, some feudatories seem to 
have rebelled against Thanesvar. This is evident from the 
” Harshacharita”. “ My lord.” the man with an effort said 
(to Rajyavardhana), “it is the way of the vile, like fiends, 
to strike where they find an opening. So, on the very day 
on w'hich the king's death w'as rumoured, His Majesty Ora- 
havarma w'as by the wicked lord of Malwa cut off from the 
living along with his noble deeds. Rsjya^ri also, the 


> Baina, O.C., p. 40 i Musumdar, O.C.. p. SVS. 
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princess, has been confined Uke a brigand’s wtfei with a pair 
of irocp fetters kissing her feet, and cast into prison at 
Kanyakubja. There js, moreover, a report that the villain, 
deeming the army leaderless, purposes to invade and seize 
this country as well. Such are my tidings: the matter is now 
in the king’s hands.”^ This was, hmvever, but tbe beginning 
of the trouble. From Simhanada's speech we can gather 
something about the state of tbe kingdom. Says Simha- 
nada:— 

"Think not, therefore, of the Gauda king alone; so 
deal that for the future no other follow his example.Re¬ 

move (he unhealthy rigidity of stiff onbeodiog heads by 
forehead applications of sandai salve consisting of the glearn 

of toe-nails.Like tbe autoiDO sun, set your forehead* 

burning footsteps upon the heads of kings.Let your 

enemies with nail*scorcbing clouds of smoke from sighs all 
hot with the vexation of trembling crest gems, give your feet 

a dappled hue.My lord’s body, baked in the liame of 

humiliation, cannot without tbe cool application of tbe 
crimson sandal unguent of foes be relieved of this dire fever 
of pain.”^ The very fact of Malwa’s tWreateoing to invade 
Thanesvar shows us the dangerous coodUion of that kingdom. 
And Rljyavacdhana refused, as we saw. to permit Harsha 
to accompany him in bis western campaign, perhaps because, of 
another enemy in the east, tbe cruel ba^ka of Gauda. 
Close OR the heels, of the news of death of Ri;>*avardbana at 
the hands of Saficka* came the awfal tidings of Rajyairi's 
flight to the Viodhy'as. Harsba vras beset with Insurmount¬ 
able difficulties which might be summed up thus:^ 

(o) The Immediate task of rescuing bis sister; 

(b} The next urgent doty of taking revenge on the 
Gauda king; 

(c) Aod Anally, tbe work of getting all those princes who 
had rebelled under bis control. 


> Susa. O.C.. p. 173. 
* Baoa, O.C., p> IB6. 
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In the face of euch tremendous odds, it cannot be 
imagined that Harsha \vouid have himseU led an expedition, 
or as Mr. Srikanu Sastri says, thaV Harsha would have 
come conquering to the south ; or that be would have sent 
s " brave soldier'’*—for that was what Petta^i Satyanka 
was, and not an officer of the status of a commandeMO* 
chief—to the south, a region which being perfectly new, 
required greater tact than that which Harsha had shown in 
the subjugation of the east. If at all he came to the south, be 
would have come himself; and if he failed to come himself, 
he would have sent bis most trusted general at the head of 
the southern expedition. But neither of the suppositions 
can be entertained because of the great difficulties which 
Harsha had to confront immediately on his accession. 

If the Gaddemane Viragal inscription does not refer to 
Harshavardhana, then, to whom does it refer? The ViragaJ 
in all likelihood refers to the Valabhi kings of Saurashtra. 
The name ^iladitya, the titles given to this monarch, the 
mention of the Sahyadri mountains in the inscriptions of a 
Valabhi king, and finally, the similarity of the name of a 
Valabhi king, as found in inscriptions with that given by 
Huien Tsiang—all point out the fact that t)ie Gaddemane 
Viragal was a memorial stone of the Valabhi kings, perhaps 
the only one of its kind as yet discovered in the Karnataka 
land. 

1. The name Siladitya .—The name Siladitya, as it ap¬ 
pears in the Viragal, strongly suggests that it belongs to the 
Valabhi kings amongst whom, more than in any other royal 
family in India, there were no less than eight Siladityas- It 
is true that the name Siladitya was also used by kings who 
were not of Valabhi. Huiau Tsiang speaks of a f>iladltya of 
Malwa, who lived sixty years before the date of the visit of 
the Chinese pilgrim-* 

2, It is not so much the name as the titles assumed by 
the king called Sll^ltya in the Gaddemane inscription, 
which make us believe that the Viragal belongs to the 


> M.o.c.ii, p.aei. 
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VaUbbi kings. Among tbe titles given to the king in the 
Gaddeniane inscription are the following:— 

Sri ^iliditya, tb% light of the quarters, the most power* 

fill, and a thorn in the way of the bravest,.*' Even 

supposing we take a Stladitya (son of Dharasena II) who is 
said to have ruled about 653 A.D^ some of bis titles-^" who 
covered the whoie horizon with multitudes of his wonderful 
virtues, which made the whole worM rejoice, who carried a 
heavy burden of serious projects on the pedestal oi hts 
shoulders, the splendour of which was increased by the flash* 
ing of h($ sword, that possessed the lustre of victory in 
hundreds of battles*',^ seem to be marked departures from 
the titles found on the Mysore Viragal—' the light of the 
quarters, the most pow’erful. andalhora in the way of the 
bravest." One of the VaJabhi kings, ^iladitya V, the 
eighteenth king is said to have bad the following titles 

“His diladitya I Vs) son is the ardent devotee of 
Mahe^vara, the great king of lungs, the supreme lord, the 
illustrious Siladityadeva etc., etc.'** 

Then again, the titles of a Sri diladitya are given thus 

•*.who by his prowess in delivering the great world, which 

was sinking under the waves of wdght of the agitated sea of 
Kali, manifested bis being an aTtraordinary excellent indivi¬ 
dual ; who thus was. as it were, a second philosopher's stone, 

accomplishing the desires of all people;.who made a 

pUce for himself io the world.etc., etc."* 

The titles of ^iladitya VI suroamed Dbruvabbata are 
g;iven thus 

“His (t.e., the fifth ^laditya's) son is the ardent 
devotee of Mabelvara, the supreme sovereign, the great king 
of kings, supreme lord, the illustrious Siladityadeva, who 
meditates OQ tbe feet of the supreme sovereign, the great 
king of kings, supreme lord, the illostrious Bappa.’** 

I Bp. M.. I. pn* dP*^ 

3 Bubler. ltd. A at., VJ, p. 

» J. B. B. R. 5.. XI, pp. JX-35. 

• Ind.Ant.. VIJ, p-W. 






The titles given to Sil&ditya I are the following 
** Hts (i.e., Dharasena’s) son was Sil&ditya, the great 
Maheivara, who meditated on his father’s feet—who tilled 
the circle of all the quarters by extraordinary virtues which 
were united in him, and which delighted the whole world— 
the bu^en of whose great desires was borne soccessfiilly by 
his shoulders, which were brighter thai^ (hose of others, in 
consequence of his conspicuoiisness amongst the allies, 
who had obtained destruction by winning n hundred battles.”’ 
ft is not so much upon these titles which do not admit, I 
confess, of complete verification, that the identification of 
the Mysore Viragal with a viragal of the Valabhi kings 
depends as on the examination of the first birudn which 
the Valnbbi kings took, and which is also found in the Mysore 
Viragal. It is the title of Sri. It may be pointed out that 
dwelling too much cn the word ^ri which is used so com¬ 
monly in all inscriptions, will not be of much avail In the 
matter of proving our point. But it may also be noted that 
the title Sri was a peculiarity of the Valabhi kings, and that 
they had good reason to adopt it in the place of rhe other 
birudiis found in all inscriptions. It is true that ”^rl ” Is also 
used in coonection with Harsba. But then we are to 
remember that Karsha is always called " Sri Harshn ” in 
all southern inscriptions, and never “Sri SifidityaWith 
the Valabhi kings, at least with one branch of the family 
which was not of the main line, the biriidu ^ri stood for a 
royal title. ” But it ought to be noticed that the grantor 
Dhravasena 11, called also Bal^itya. does not assume the 
title of' Maharaja and that none of his predecessors receive 
any epithet but ’ 3ri,' ' the illustrious’. It may be that the 
omission is due to an accident, but considering the habitual 
grandiloquence of Indian princes, the case is suspicious, and 
it would not be surprising if it were found eventually that 
Dhruvasena 12 had some oog«nt reasons for being silent 
about his magnificence."* We know that Harsha was called 


• /nd.Ant. l.p. 1$. 

« Buhler. fwf. Ant.. VI, p, IS. 
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Sllidilya only by the Chinese pilgrim; * but we know from 
epigraphical evidence that there was a line of kings that had 
the biritdu of Sri attached to their names. 

But here two objections are to be answered 

1. If the Mysore Viragal is of the Valablu dynastyr 
why is it that a very important clause—" worshipper at the 
feet of the Maheivnra," which is found in all Valabhi iascrip* 
Hons-^is not found In the Mysore inscription ? 

2. If the Gaddemane Virngal really belonged to the 
Valabhi kings, why is it that the title " M&h6rijCklh[r&ja'' 
given to many of the Valabhi kings Is not found in the 
Mysore inscription ? 

As has been already said, the Gaddemane Viragal is not 
of the type of an elaborate eulogy of monarchs written in 
the shape of an inscription. Moreover, the king, whon^ W9 

shrill try to identify with one of the Valabhi kings, was act 
of the royal line. He could not assume the title of "bfAhi* 
rij&dhirija," for various reasons—hence he used only the 
illustrious Sil&ditya”. 

3. The third reason which might be put forward to 
prove that the Gaddemane inscription belonged to the Valabhi 
kings, is the fact of one of the Valabhi kings having eon* 
rjuered the Sahy&dri mountains. Now it is known very well 
that the Sahyadri mountains stand for the Western Ohats.^ 
One of the Valabhi kings is said to have been the " lord of the 
£arth, whose (t.e., Earth’s) two breasts arc the Sahj'A and 
Vindhya mountains whose tops clothed in black clouds appear 
like (her) nipples."^ This was DecabhaU also called ^il&ditya. 

But here It must be confessed that the chronology of 
the Valabhi kings is by no means a settled question. Dr. 
Fleet writing on the supposed identibcation of Derabhata with 
the Derabata of Huien Tsiang has remarked :— 

" These passages present points which inust be csrefally 
considered before any final opinion is arrived at in respect 

> Beai, Life, p. Si,' Corpus ludicaruM. Ill, p. 39, 

< Vuhnn pHrana, p. 474 ; D«r. Gt«g»‘aphical £>icrio/jar;, p, 171. 

» J.e.B.ft.A.J,, p. 352 : Bp, ltd.. I, p. 91. 
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of the identity of the person, or persons, intended by Huien 
Tsiang; the more especially because the dates render it im¬ 
possible that he should be ^iladitya VU of Valabhi, the only 
one in tbe family for whom as yet we have obtained the 
second name of Dbruvabha(a; and because M. Julian tells us 
{Jnd. Ant^, Vol. Ill, 162, note) that the Chinese translation of 
the name Dhruvapatu of Valabhi was Teh-’ang-Jou,‘constantly 
intelligent’, which of course supports the supposition that 
the termination of the Sanskrit name, the first part of which 
dhniva means ‘constant/ really was ‘patu’ ‘ smart, dexterous, 
iiitcllectuaV rather than ‘bhata’ ‘ warrior V’^ Could it be 
that the Siladitya mentioned in tbe Gaddemane Viragal was 
one of the Siiadityas of Valabhi, and especially could he 
have been the ^lladitya mentioned by Rao Saheb Mandalik ? 
The following facts suggest the identification, although at 
present I am not in a position to assert this identification 
with greater confidence— 

( 0 ) ^iladitya who is supposed to have had the Vindhya 
and tbe ^hyadri mountains as the two breasts of the Earth 
over which he ruled, w'as a great general. 

(6) He was not of the direct royal line. 

These two points might explain why being not of the 
main line, Siladitya did not use the bintdu of worshipper 
at the feet of Mabelvara" which is found In all the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Valabhi kings; and why he used, instead, only 
the “^ri ” “ the illustrious", thus keeping in conformity with 
practice of the Valabhi kings of appending the birudu of Sri 
to their names, and also with his position as a great com¬ 
mander. We are to Imagine that there must have been 
some cause for the extension of tbe Valabhi arms into the 
Karnatak which we are not able to find out at present. This 
would explain why “a brave soldier capable of destroying 
enemies in the battle field," like Petta^ Satyinka, could in 
the thick of the battle with the Bldara king, who could only 
have been one of the forest kings of the Sahyadri mountains, 
give up his life for the sake of his master. That there >s 


* Corpus I'tdicarufn, III, pp. <0-42. 
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nothing improbable ia a very close connection between Kar« 
oatak and Saiirashtra, may be gathered from the successful 
attempts made by thg western Chalnkya kings in founding 
a western Chalukya branch in Kathiawad, in the times of 
which we are studying. It is true that the Valabhi dynasty 
may be dated towards the end of (he fifth century A.D., 
when Senapati Bha^laraka rebelled against his master, the 
Gupta king (Skand^upta), and established himself at 
Valabhi. not far from Stmhapura (modem Sihor).t Some would 
place this Bhattaraka, however, in 629 A.D. ' The dynasty 
thus founded about 483 A.D. lasted till 763 A.D. with about 
nineteen kings in aJl.^ Admitting the possibility of a controversy 
about the exact relationship between tbe vrord Chalukya 
as it appears lo the history of the western Cbalukyas, with the 
word “ Solanki" as it appears in the annals of Gujarat, there 
seems much justification in tbe statement that Jayasimba 
(the second son of Palake4i 11). the younger brother of 
Vikramaditya, was probably given tbe province of Gujeral, and 
that thus Jayasimha “became the founder of tbe Gujerat 
Chalukyas.”^ If this be accepted, we have a situation in 
Pulake^i’s times, lo tbe times of Harshavardbana him¬ 
self, in which the western Chalakyas made an attempt to 
carry their army into Gujerat. Conld this have been done as 
a retaliatory measure by tbe great Pulakedi’s successors 
against tbe depredations tbe date of which we do not know, 
into the land of the Kanarese people ? That the struggle 
between Pettaai Saty&okaoa tbe one hand, and tbe Bed&ra 
Raya along with Mabendra on Che other, was Indeed a battle 
cannot be doubted. Tbe Bed^ra Raya I am unable to 
identify. About the identity of Mabendra we shall presently 
make a guess. We know very well that Pulakesi swept his 
sword practically over the continent. We know too that 

^ Art*. Sur9tr WtUtm JmJU (Cojerai Arebic«ciar«), Val. VI. p. 3. 

3 26. ooieK. 

* AreA. SarMf 0f Wttttm taAf, AV., p. 3. 

« Bbasnnlal X AS~}f./. (N.G.). 

(lI).MairajaJs giveo bere as tbefoudar ot ibe Cbalakfas io Gajeru. 
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the western ChalukyM held undisputed sway over the 
'vestern parts of India* especially over Maharashtra and the 
Karnataka and Konkan* for a very long t^me after Pulake^i 11, 
although they could not escape the challenge of many a 
powerful Karnataka dynasty^ It may be argued that the 
designs of Pnlakeii’s successors were merely the ambitious 
atempts of aggrandisement. 

{To be conihiiied.) 


' DtnaiUtz tf tht /Can«rnt Dinriett {2ad Ed.). 




DATE OP MANfKYAVACAKA. 

By T. G. Aiuvamuthan, Ksg., M.A,, H.L. 

• 

The date of Manikya*vacaka, a vexed tiueslion not oiOy in 
I he history of Tnmil religion and litemtnre but also in the 
political history of South India» has recently been discussed 
In English hy two writers, Prof. K, A. Nilakanilia-Snstri • 
;md Mr. K. G. Sankara.^ The coiuraversy is an ancient one 
nnd discussion has been nbuiidnnt, though tntich of it is far 
from illuminating. Depending ns we have to for our materinls 
on a number of hagiographies and chronicles and on a series 
of hymns in ell of which history is very much out of place, u 
solution la hard to reach unless, in interpreting them, we 
place onrselves fit rapport with the spirit that pervodee them : 
any attempt cn other lines is bound to lead to results of a 
wholly misleading character. If only we ^vould re;id the 
hrigiographies in the light of the hymns we would get >in 
lined ifying glimpse into the mysteries ^Yl 1 ich envelop the 
growth of these myths. For lack of such study, portions of 
the literary and the political history of the Tamils are very 
uncertain. So frequently have investigators into theMnnlkyo* 
vneaka problem been lost in the mists that I would scarcely 
have thought It useful to hang out warning lights, were it not 
that the mental outlook from which Prof. Ni)akantha>Susiri 
and Mr. Sankara view the problem and the methods which 
they adopt to solve it threaten to take us from the edge of 
the fog into the thick of it. 

Prof. bfflakanth&'Sastri brushes aside * minor consider* 
atjons’ and rests his conclusions on answers to what he 
considers to be the three ‘main questiona': *\Vas Manikk^* 
vocaka the earliest of the Saiva saints who preceded the 
Tevaram Trio^ or did he come after them ? Is it a fact that 
he is not mentioned in the TirultOHfaitohii ? ff it is, how 

' /Ofi. (19S7 April) i, 127*)30: practiciUIy r«put«d io his /*A\ (1920}. 
«-7n. 

* 0MS- (1931 July), ail. 43-55. 

4 Obviously, ihs ProfSMor meeiit mersly co ukt * Did Maoikyft.vMsln 
preesde tbs Te^srsm Trio f ‘ 
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can we account for this omission ?' To the first question his 
answer is in the affirmative and to the second in the negative 
and, consequently, an answer Co the thiird is not called for, 
chough be has an answer ready—that an argument from 
silence cannot be pressed far. The answer to the first question 
is grounded on (a) the contention that the miracle of the 
transformation of jackals into horses mentioned by the earliest 
of the trio, Tiru*Naviikku*Arasu, is definitely claimed by 
Manikya-vacaka to have been performed by Siva on his 
account, (b) the view that Tiru*Navukku*Arasu'8 mention of 
a Vacaka is a reference to Manikya'vacaka, and (o) the ' tradi* 
tional belief’ that Manikya-vacaka is several generations 
earlier than Jnana-sambandha, the contemporary of Tiru* 
^avukkU'Arasu, for which ' clear proof’ is found in ’ all the 
lists of the Pandya kings that have come down to us though 
they ‘ are not perhaps very valuable to the historian'. The 
answer to the second question is based on the alternative 
contentions that Man iky a* vacaka is referred to in a periphrasis 
and that if he is not, it does not matter, for NambUAndar 
Nambi and after him Sek-kiiar might have gone wrong and 
' continuity in religious tradition seems to be quite possible 
with a break In secular historical tradition 

It is necessary to ask, at the outset, whether these reasons 
have been tendered after a careful consideration of Ibe facts 
and the Implications. Why are not alternative sugges* 
tioQS mentioned or examined 7 The authority of Mr. K. G. 
Sesha-Aiyac and Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha*Aiyar 
is invoked, bat why ignorealtogetherthe admirable rejoinders 
of Mr. S. Anavaratavinayakam-Fillai^ and the late K. S. 
Srinivasa-Pillai ? ‘ Why is tradition accepted when it places 
Manikya-vacaka earlier than Jnana-sambandha and rejected 
when Nambi-Andar Hambi and Sek-kilar pass Manikya- 
vacaka over in silence ? Is the first tradition more reliable 
than the second ? Why should the traditional genealogy of 
the P&ndyas be accepted when Manikya-vacaka’s date is in 

^ MaiHl yardaru (t9S2). 

» Ttmil VaraUru (1922), li, i, 67«U1, 



(Question aod be sammartly cast aside wheti the history of tbe 
Pandyt^ klngdcrq is concerned ? 

Mr. Sankara’s Iim of argament is different. He seeks 
to establish a chain of syochronisms and bis condusions may 
be summarised thas: Jnaoa-sainbandba was a contemporary 
of NedU'Maran whom be converted to Saivism: Nedu*Maran 
had an alias, Varaguna, and dates c. 700 A.D.: Jnana- 
sambandba seems to bave been a contemporary of Maoikya- 
vacakSi and bis friends ioduded Tiru'Navnkku'Arasu, Sirui- 
(oodar (who was a general of tbe Pallava Narasimkavarman I) 
and Kulac'Sirai (the minister of Nedu-Maran): Sundara, 
Seraman-Pernmal, Varagona alias Nedu-Maran and Manikya- 
vacaka were contemporaries of tbe Pallava king Narasimba- 
varman II of tbe latter half of tbe seventh century* A.D.: 
Pattanattup'pUIai mentions Manikya'Vacaka aod must be 
assigned to abont the same half of tbe same century : Periya- 
Als*arand AndaJ were contemporaries of Kedu-Maran: the Kak- 
Kirar of the Tamil Academy was another oi Nedn-Marao’s 
contemporaries: Manikya-vacaka could not have lived before 
the age of Nak*Kirar: tbe Tamil Academy was founded by 
Jayantavarman. the father of Medu^Macan: Xian iky a-vacaka 
must, as a result, be assigned to the close of tbe seventh 
century A.D. 

Here is a series of synchronisms which, though bewilder¬ 
ing at ffrst sight, would be pot in a nct-shell if we said that 
the legendary Sangam wasfo<ir)ded by Jayantavarman*Pandy*a 
and that Kak-Kirar, Tiru-Vallnvar, Tini-Navukku*Arasn. 
Jnana-sarabaodba. Knlac-sitai, Simt-toedar, Pattanattup- 
pillai, Sundara, Seraman-Perumal and hlanikya*vacaka are 
10 be assigned to the period covered by the reigns of Jayaota- 
varman and his son Nedu-Maran oltea Varaguna, that is, tbe 
second half of the seventh century A.D. This conclusion is so 
startling that one would expect much more evidence and reason¬ 
ing than could be compressed w ithin tbe limits of a short article. 

A consideration of tbe points in issue being dependent 
on an understanding of a portion of the legend of Manikya* 
vacaka, we may start with tbe issue about the tradition of 
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the miracle of the meumorphosis. Manikya-vac^a having 
been consigned to prison by his master the Pandya king for 
having diverted to superstitious uses the moneys which the 
king had put into his hands for purchasing horses for the 
cavalry, the Lord Siva collected the jackals of the wilds, 
metamorphosed them into horses and rode into Madurai at 
the head of an unending troop of cavalry. The king and 
hfs subjects were delighted and Manikya*vacaka was released. 
Overnight, the Lord remetamorphosed Che horses into jackals 
and Manikya>vacaka fell again into disfavour. 

The miracle of the rn eta morph os is is alleged by Prof. 
Nilakantha-Sastrl, who merely follows earlier writers on th^s 
point, to be referred to by Tiru*Navokku-Ara8u, a saint 
generally assigned to the seventh century A.D. The reference 
is all loo brief: Speaking of the Lord the hymnist calls him, 

' He who would turn jackal into horseV The problem is 
whether this contains indeed a reference to any miracle that 
had been accomjilished in fact, The plain purport of it 
seems to be no more than that the Lord in His omnipotence 
can make so vile a creature as a jackal into so noble an 
animal as a horse. No mmicle actually enacted seems to 
luck in these words, la the very stanza in which Tiru- 
NavukkU'Arasu refers to the turofng of the jackals into 
horses he mentions some other traosformatioas as well* which, 
however, do not find a place in the Manikya*vacaka legend : 
the only possible inference is that Tiru*Navukku*Arasu 
alludes in the stanza to the Lord's omnipotence in genernl 
and not to the Manikya-vacaka legend in particular.* Even if 
we take it that Tiru*Navukku*Arasu's reference is to a miracle 
w’hcch the Lord had actually worked in the past or in that 
hymnist’5 days, we have yet to discover the link which would 

* SSl39»3t 

<?a/r«eg>(_'rc_ ej^suirg^io attp (7^tLiej<r^ici 

9^a uxT^riAirijs wvuiiTde). 

* See Srioiv&aa'l'illa), Ttaul VaraUru, ij, j. 79-8CL 


connect tbe mincle with Maoikya-vacaka. We see more in 
the verse than meets the eye for do reason other than that the 
tradition abont the mi^ade sits oa u$ to<day with all the grip 
of a tenacious incubus. If we could be sure that the tradition 
of the Manikya-vacaka miracles was current coin about the 
days of Tifu-Navukkn-Arasu, we may concede that that saint 
might have had the mirade in tniod though he has not been 
explicit enough id the words he employed. Not a trace, 
however, of the tradition is to be found for centuries before or 
after him. There are of course the passages in Manikya- 
vacaka’s b^'mns which ate usually pointed to lO this connec¬ 
tion, but these will be dealt with presently. Two passages in 
another book of praise, the KaUadam, are often cited as 
records of this tradition.^ and there are some who would have 
it that the work was Inspired by Manikya-vacaka's Tiruk- 
Kovaiyar, and yet we do not fir)d in those passages the 
faintest suggestion associating the miracle with Manikya* 
vacaka. The earliest wrk to record the association is the 
Tirii-Vilaiyadal Pttranam of Petom-Parrap-Puliyur Narabi, 
of whom we know very little except that he might have lived 
about the thirteenth century A.D. Penim-Patrap-Puliyur 
Nambi might not himself have been the author of the myth 
and he might have only ntiliaed one which was two or 
three centuries old even in his days, but how ate we to hale 
the myth six or seven centuries back and assign it to the 
days of Tira-Kavukku*Arasu or even earlier? The words 
of Tftu^Navukku-.^rasu are so bald and all the literature 
down to Perum Parrap-Pulij-or Nambi is so silent that n 
is impossible to believe that Ihe hymnist of the eighth 
century had in mind the ule of the chronicler of the 
thirteenth century. 


ijiriSv tSmp ^9- 

(^) 10«C_P 
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The oeit qaestion is whether Tiru*NavQkku-Arasa, when 
he speaks of a Vacaka, refers to Maoikya-vacaka. The sug¬ 
gestion has beeo so fuUy examined aod«50 completely refuted 
by the late K. S. Siinivasa-Pillai that one 1$ very doubtful if 
Prof. Nikkaotha-Sastri wooid have touched on it at all if he 
had been avrare of the refutation. At any rale, till those 
arguments are met we may take it that the attempted identifi¬ 
cation has wholly failed. 

We may now pass on to consider the view that Manlkya* 
vacaka claims that the miracle was enacted for his benefit. 

If this view is well founded, it may be difficolt to. maintain ^ 
that Tiru-Navukko-Arasu was earlier than Manikya-vacaka. 

Prof. Nilakantha-Sastri and Mr. K. G. Sesha-Aiyar. on whom 
the Professor relies, have both realized bow essential the point 
is as a link in the chain of evidence, and have drawn attention 
to some verses io the hymns of Manikya-vacaka which they 
believe to support this view.' Mr. Se^-Aiyai’s exposition 
has been thus summarised by Prof. Kilakantha-Sastri: * There 
are at least half a dozen references to this fact in the 7tru- 
Vacakam, among which attention may be drawn in particular 
to the double erUendre in line 17 of the Tiru^Ammanai, the 
direct personal reference in line 45 of the Tirupponnucal and 
the vivid impressionist reference to the miracle in lines 25 
aod 26 of the Anandamalai.' The three examples cited 
specifically will repay scrutiny and render unnecessary an 
examination of the rest of (he ' half a dozen references’.^ 


' $«e X. G. p^«r ie 7W. <1009). I.Mo. 4, pp. 16-35. 

* The feUowiaf readeriag* «« based oe Pope's veriioa of tbe Tirw 
i^ataksiK, which eppeered ie 1900, tbsl is. Wore 190$. tbe year from nbich, 
eccordiss to Prof. J^iUheBthe-SMUi, sboold dsie tbe present coafosioo ebout 
(be dele of tdenikya-vicsks. Pope bsd Qsdodbtedly before bin Ibe work of 
Parsm-jyoii ia vhieb tbe satertorlty of Usnfbys-vscske le tbe Tevsrem Trio 
is see oot, sod ;e( Pope's usealslioo seenoMd tbsi UaQ0:ye*«sc4kft referred in 
his hyaos to nirsctes wbich mat uicieot io Ids deys sod ibet be did not 
aeaa tbec my of tbea bed been worked oo bis bsbeU. With tbe object, bow 
ever, of belpia^ my reiders to look at those byaas froto tbe poiot of view of 
Mr. Seeba-Aiyar and Iboee wbo ^ree with him 1 have recast Pope's version 
io sdcb maooer that tbe Eeglisb reprodeeee tbe efinost coloorless cbarsctsr of 
ibe oriztaal 
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The portion of the Tirt$-Ammanai relied on runs thus; 

AcsniAar, Look I Sco| «c tbe OModing npiotes 
, GivMi br Htn vbo rode • hone io loooe tbe beod.* 

A douhlt entendre is Selected io these lines as two inter- 
pee Nations are possible,^the tbraldom from which deliverance 
is effected by the Lord being that of the bonds of e^ristence 
(if we are content with a philosophical interpretation) or the 
bondage of imprisooment (if we would imagine that tbe 
miracle is alluded to). A number of objections, however, 
could be offered to the latter ioterpretation. Tbe double 
entendre may be plain enough if vve look at tbe lines in the 
light of tbe Manikya-vacaka legend, but to do so would be to 
assume that tbe legend was corrent centuries before Perum* 
Parrap'PuIiyur Nambi. That an aodent tale had it that the 
Lord bad ooce upon a time performed tbe miracle of the 
metamorphosis and that Tini-Kavakku-Arasu v^as referriog 
to that ancient l^end may perhaps be admitted. Wbat 
remains to be proved is that the miracle was worked for 
Manikya>vacaka, but the available evidence comes from a 
century much later than Tiro-Kaviikka-Arasu. Further, to 
grasp the true import of the lines we shall have to look 
at tbe setting in which they appear. No pastime is more 
familiar in South India than tbe * Ammaoai game io 
which a girl or a gronp of girls keep tossing balls while 
they sing a tuneful song. Following an ancient literary 
convention, Manikya-vacaka has cast his hymn in the form 
of a song for tbe game, and the words of the song express, 
at least ostensibly, tbe thought of tbe girl or group of 
girls. Though in the hymn some philosophical truths are 
charmiogly expounded and some devotional attitudes are 
aptly illustrated, tbe vrords come from the mouths of tbe girls 
and they embody their though is, feelings and experiences. As 
tbe legend does not tell of girls having beau imprisoned tbe 
girls ccuid not have said that they bad been released from 
prison : the words could refer i^ly to their emancipation from 

* udtfib u^tju Oscebtue^ fig 
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th« bonds of existence. Again, it is very doubtfu! if a poet so 
finely attaned to the sobUme as Ma&ikja-vacaka would have 
yoked, though in a dcuhU entendre, the noble sentirOent of a 
soul's emancipation to the incident of bis release from prison. 

Let ns pass on ton study of the * vivid impressionist’ 
reference to the miracle in lines 25 and 26 of the Anattda- 
malai, the * Garland of Rapture 

Tbos msd’M jackal a cbaraer ] 

Kd'sc work oochaatmeots tl 11 
Tbe nifbtv SoQlb Kias’a Wadmi Tboe fill'sl 
Wi(b siadncaa, P«ra9*lurai*a Loti 

To a mind which is not biased by the Uanikya'vacaka legend 
the hymnist appears to treat the miracle of the metamorphosis 
as an ancient one and to refer generally and vaguely to the 
numerous miracles which the Lord had worked in the world 
and to add that the presence of the Lord at Madurai,— 
enshrined as He is in its sacred fane,—is a source of infinite 
gladness to the people of the kingdom of the Pandya. The 
lines are perhaps susceptible of another rendering as well: 
Uaking (h« jukat c cba^er 

wockioe cocbftotTMBS atl 
The miebty Soalb Msder^ Tbon filVti 

WTib oadaess, reran*larai’s Lord ! 

Even $ 0 i the words need not imply that tbe miracles were 
beiug worked at the time of the composition of the hymn, for 
otherwise we shall have oo option but to conclude^with 
nothing in the Manikya'vacaka legend to support us—that 
tbe 'enchantments all' were also worked at the same time a$ 
the metamorphosis of jackals into horses. Further, Manikya* 
vacaka is a poet who was steeped in the contemplation of 
the Lord and tbe marvel of tbe Lord's 'enchantments all’: 
so entranced was he by the abundance of tbe Lord’s grace 
that be saw miracles in all that happened in the universe: he 
was confident that for tbe devotee’s sake tbe Lord would 
work endless miracles and even re-enact ancient ones. When 
a poetic mind is so preoccupied with tbe miraculous and 

‘ 4ifiis»u« utUittiS 00«uO(Mbe«r 
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fd«ls that the roiracie is aot an ever-present possibility aboe 
but the merest routioe of the Lord’s ceaseless activity and 
grace, rarely does it t^ke note of time io terms of the past or 
the present. It would, therefore, be oo marvel if Manikya- 
vacaka’s vrords left us in doubt whether a miracle of tbe Lord 
is dated In the long distaut past or in the lifetime of Manikya- 
vacaka himself. 

We may proceed to investigate the * direct personal 
refereoce io line 45 ' of the Tirup-Pon-Usal.^tht song of tbe 
’ Sacred Golden Swing ' : 

Froa {loriees moaeuia bciflule «anh Kecaae. 

Ale pl«ni«0BS feed, efose vpee tbe lower mos, 
la mafie iotm DpM s eba^er rode, aad aad« as His i ^ 

The reference to Manlkya-vacaka cannot be made out unless 
the bs’ in the last line means only ‘me’: it is not enough 
to say that he referred to himself ‘honorifically* in tbe word 
‘US': It must be shown that the inclusion of others in the 
reference Is impossible. These lines could be interpreted in 
two ways—to mean that the incidents of the descent, the 
feast and tbe ascent were the earlier scenes in tbe play in 
yrhich the Lord ‘ upon a charger rode or to mean that these 
incidents were distinct and unrelated. While it is obvious 
that tbe legend is not based on the first interpretation, the 
second would make it clear tliat Man iky a* vacaka says that the 
Lord 'made us His* as much by descending from the mountain, 
eating plenteous food, and rising upon the lower seas as by 
riding the charger. It follows, then, that tbe mountain, the 
gastronomic and the macitlme episodes were enacted for the 
person or persons for whom the equestrian miracle was staged. 
As we do not, however, corns across any such incideots in the 
Manikin*vacaka legend, we have to infer that tbe reference is 
not to Manikya-vacaka but to a number of other persons. 
We are led to the same conclusion if we look at the context 
in which these lines are set. The hymnist has composed the 
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hymo—the 'S^tt6 Qoldea Swiog’—a soog to be surg by 
girls as they keep rockiog io a swtpg. The suxi 2 a >o which these 
iioes appear copcludes with a refrain to.be sung in chorus: 

Aod while 0«j f«11 iMATtS B«l(, Mev aw rmmg.'^ 

Io Other staoxas too of this bymn we have a similar refrain: 

Y« briKbt c^ed aa«s, jww aw lid geUeu mUg.^^ 

Ye oeida, whose jewell'd heave, nnt «r tkd gulden ming.^ 

When the words of the soog express, as they ostensibly do, 
the thoughts of the girls who siog the soogi how are we to 
discover in (hem an allusioo to Maoikya-vacaka? The girls 
say, 'the Lord ‘*bas made us His** perhaps Manikya'Vacaka 
might come within the scope of the word ‘us’, but the word 
cannot be so interpreted io the context as to exclude the 
girls and confine the reference to Manikya>vacaka alone, So 
much for 'the direct personal reference'. 

Thus, CQ an examiaation of the instances specifically 
brought up io support of the legend, we find that any reading 
of the legend into the verses of MaaikyX'Vacaka is wholly un* 
warranted. His hymns are vivid records of the varied religious 
experiences through which be passed and, incidentally, of 
bis abiding faith in the abaodaoce of the Lord’s grace and, 
therefore, of the endless number, the infinite variety and the 
surpassing marvel of the miracles. He could work in proof of 
His grace, but nowhere does Manikya-vacaka say that any of 
the miracles be mentions was worked for him. The hymns are 
perfect in literary shape and many of them are cast in the 
coQventiooai forms which are common in a highly conven¬ 
tional literature, and any reading of the hymns which fails 
to take note of the conventions is boond to be wrong. The 
attempts at reconstructing the Manikya-vacaka legend out of 
his hymns will succeed only when literary forms and conven¬ 
tions are wholly ignored. 

Another a^ument in support of the anteriority of Man;- 
kya-vacaka to the Tevaram Trio is that the traditional lists 

' aarr^vOisv. 
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of the Pacdye kings place Arimardana, the master of Maoikya- 
vacaka, .earlier than Kubja or Sundara. the contemporary of 
Jnana*sambandha. Of the traditional lists referred to, (he 
most shining eumple is the one found in Param*jyou's 
Tiru-VHaiyadal Paranam, but none of the lists can be traced 
rnore than three or four centuries back with any ccctaintv. 
Even a casual perusal of Prof. Hilekantha-Sastri's book on 
the Pandyas shows tbnt as early as the eighth oi the ninth 
century A.D. it had become difficult for the genealogists of 
the Pandyan court to frame a successiM) list of the Pandyan 
kings which was even approximately correct Why then lay 
stress on a tradition which is far from reliable and why exalt 
it over other evidence not so nebulons or sospecr ? 

As against the succession lis(s> it is instructive to turn to 
the Tiru-Vilaiyad^l Purariam of Peru(D*Parrap-Puliyur Narobi 
which might belong to abont 1300 A.D. In narrating the 
Manikya*vacaka legend. Perum-Perrap-Puliynr Nambi makes 
the Pandya king who was Manikya-vacaka’s master allude to 
a miracle performed by Siva for the Saint Siint'toodac.^ who is 
said to be referred to by Joana*sambandha in one of his 
hymns as his contemporary. In the judgment of Perom- 
Parrap'Puliyur Mambi, the poet Manikya-vacaka was not 
earlier than the Tevaram bymnists and bis opinion is certaialy 
entitled to greater weight than that of persons who came much 
later. His is the earliest of the works embodying the Maoikya- 
vacaka legend and it is strange that later works should be 
considered more authoritative even though it is admitted that 
they *are not perhaps very valuable to the historian’. 

The only other contention of Prof. Nilakantha*Sastri 
which need be considered is that Bfanikya'Vacaka is referred to 
by Sundara, one of the Tevaram Trio, in bis TinU-Tondah 
Tohai, for which be relies on the argumentsof Mr. 5esha*Aiyar: 
here again he does not even advert to the able refutation 
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of Srioivasa-Pillai. Perhaps* Prof. Nilakantha^Sastri did not 
thick ic oecessary to explore fully how far Nambt*Andar 
Nambi aod bis successor^ are reliable! To justify his want 
of faith ia the facts they record, Prof. Nilakaniha>Sa$ici has 
lighted OQ ' the case of another saint&emt*tunai, mentioned 
in the Tirut-Tondot'Tohai of Sundara. The argument is 
developed thus: ‘This saint is referred to by SundaramurcI, 
as a king of Tanjore, Tanjaumannavan- Nambi*Andar 
Nambi makes no mention of his having been a king at all 
evidently because in his days nothing was known about such 
A ruler of Tanjore. And a little later, Sek*kilar in hi$ Fenya 
Fttranam actoally makes a rich cultivator. ..of this king of 
Tanjore. It i$ thus clear that Nambi-Andar Nambi and his 
successors were not always able to interpret Sundaramurti 
correctly and there Is therefore nothing unnatural in supposing 
that they went wrong over the Interpretation of a phrase of 
Sundara which is allied to be a reference to Manikya>v'acaka. 
Kow, this Serut'tunai is the saint who sliced off a queen's 
nose for the offence she bad committed of smelling a flower 
intended for the Lord. Both Sambi'Andar Mambi and Sek- 
kilar agree that he was a native of Tanjai (Tanjore) of the 
Matubal sub-division and Sek-kilar adds that he was a 
devotee of the Lord at Tico-Arur. A well-known book^ would 
have shown that in the periods for which inscriptions Hre 
abundant the city now known as Tanjore was not included 
in the Kfarohal sub-division and that a sub-division of the 
same name covered areas adjacent to Tiru*Arur. Prof. 
Nilakantha-Sastri cannot be unavrare that tbe hymnists Tim- 
Kavukku-Arasu and Joana-sambandha have sung hymns 
on the Lord at a village called Tiru*Marubal and that the 
village stands about ten miles north-east of Tiru-Arur. On 
these facts, tbe inference would have been justihedthat Serut- 
tunai*s Tanjore is not tbe well-known city of that name 
which lies about thirty-five miles west of Tiru-Arur but is the 
village lying north-east of Tiru-Arar and not much more 
than ten miles away. A little further enquiry would have 
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revealed the fact that almost dw south of Tiru*Maruhal sad 
only three miles off**-th3t is, about seven miles Qorth*east of 
Tiru'Arui—' there stands a village beariog the name Bast 
Tanjore (Kilat'Tanjavur) and chat tbe village plumes itself 
OQ having had Serut*tmtai for ooeof its distinguished citizens. 
Perhaps, Prof. Nilakaotha-Sastri fell into this error as be 
assumed that there could be ooly ooe Tanjore and that 
Sundara had styled Serut-tanai a kiog. Terms such as the 
one used by Sundara to describe Serut'tunai’s occupation 
apply not only to kings but alg^ to much lowlier persons 
such as headmen of villages or other minor celebrittes.* 
Tbe statements of Sundara, Kambi-Andar Nsmbi and Sek* 
kilar and also local tradiiiou would all have stood reconciled 
if only Secut'tana: bad been taken to have been a notability 
of Kilat'Tanjavur instead of being elevated to the throne of 
the Cbolas. How that tbe only instance ofiered in proof 
of the dictum that ‘ continuity in religioos tradition seems 
to be quite possible with a break in secnlar hisConcal traditioa ’ 
has proved a broken reed, we shall await other evidence in 
support of the geoeraJisatioQ. 

Let us now turn to a con^deration of Mr. Sankara’s 
contribution. Short as his article is, be has drawn into the 
discussion a large number of difiicutt and unsolved problems 
of South Indian history: on all those points he pronounces 
facile ipse dixits and on a series of such decisions be bases 
bis conclusions about Maoikya*vacaka’s date. To traverse 
his erg u merits is a n i mpossibility withi n the I i mits o f an arti cle: 
the task would require almost a treatise. It should be enough 
for OUT present purpose to investigate Mr. Sankara's methods 
and outlook as evidenced by the article now underconsideratioo. 

^ Tbe word U jiUM-aabeAdbei, a nere Bnhcnaji. i* 

caJled tfdrtfdr, sigiseo Bsrr aytw f«a>ajdr, 

&a tbe Uat stuuas of Usbrotos, aodbeUcaUled lyrwr 
Lfir tsefi bf Kaabi-AiidAx Kamb* la fcia Alm^rnyfUl^-rtf Tin- 
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He cooteods that Manikya-vacaka refers to the miracle 
of the transformatloo, but he does not even notice that 
Maoikya*vacaka nowhere alludes to the miracle of the re- 
transformation: is not an allusion to it necessary if #e are to 
repose coofidence in the traditional accounts of his life ? He 
accepts legends set out In the Tiru^Vilaiyadal Puranam 
of the ' thirteenth century' A.D. to determine the outlines of 
the life of a saint w'hom he would assign to the seventh 
century A.D. and he accepts succession lists of the Pandyas 
which became popular about the sixteenth century to deter¬ 
mine the chronological position of that saint. At the same 
timsi he brashes aside these authorities when he (inds it 
necessary to take the saint to Kerala at the dictattoQ of a 
tradition cf doubtful age and authority. To dx the date of 
the building of a temple which he admits was in existence 
about 600 A.D. he relies oa the statement of a writer a full 
thousand years later. He accepts without demur the author!' 
ties which wontd appear to embody a tradition of a single 
Sangham-^ tradition of late origia except for a very doubtful 
rcsference in one of tbe Sinoamanur grants^ind be does not 
ask bimself whether those authorities do really negative the 
possibility of other Saoghams having existed : he does not even 
ftJlude to the other tradition of tbe three Sangams which was 
current from about 850 A.D. and be does oot consider those 
very authorities when it comes to a question of deciding 
whether the poets of the Saogbam were devotees of Siva 
without exception. He accepts the tale that surrounds the 
Tiru-VaUuva-Melai, but he does oot ask himself how old 
the tale is and on what authority it rests. He takes Nambl* 
Andar Nambi and Sek'kilar to be ^irly reliable authorities 
but be would ignore them when they fail to make Joana* 
Sambendha, Seraman-Perumal aud Nedu-Marao tbe contem¬ 
poraries of the poets of the Sangham or Sangbams: be does not 
even suggest how soch reliable authorities happened to err on 
this point. He accepts the traditional biography of Partaoatcup' 
pillal when it makes him tbe preceptor of Bbartrbac; without 
even hictlng that while Bbartrbari lived about 650 A.D. the 
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author ol the traditional biography of PatCanattup'pillai does 
not seeaito have been earlier than aboat 1600 A.D.; nor 
does he allude to tlfe tradicioo that Patuoattup-pillai’s son 
was Arunagirinatha, a poet of the fifteenth century A.D. Kor 
does Mr. Sankara mention even (hat one of the biographies 
States that Sendaoar was (be contemporary of Pattacattup' 
pillar and that he has been assigned to the opening years of 
the eleventh century A.D.* 

Is it at)y wonder then that such methods lead him to 
varying conclusions ? Down to about 1923, Mr. Sankara was 
of the opinion that the Sangbare age was in the second century 
A.D.*; in January 1924 he said that the ‘Smghara age must 
date 500 to 650 A.D.*’but three mouths later be declared 
(hat 'all theories assigning to (be Saoghacn age a date later 
than the third century A.C. must now be given up.* In 1931 
he is convinced that it lay between 650 and 700 A.D. 

The outlook and tbe methods of Prof. Nilakantha-Sastri 
and Mr. Sankara in regard to this problem are almost similar. 
Keithec of them, in appraising a tradition, takes note of its age 
or persistence or the sources from which it springs, nor traces 
the tradition back through tbe centuries to its origiD and 
examines how far, coDsideriog its birth and history, it is worthy 
of credence. Both of them read more into a literary piece than 
the words warrant and do not look into the context in which 
(he words are set. Instead of starting a fresh discussion 
from (he point to which previous discussion bad brought 

u;_except when a new interpretation of the facts is attempt* 

_both of them 00 two viul points ignore the arguments 

and tbe conclusions of other scholars which prove incooveDiedt 
obstacles with tbe ineviUble result that their conclusions 
prove scarcely tenable. 

A different solution of the Manikya-vacaka problem 
might perhaps be si:^gesled. L^ends of the miracle of the 
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nieUmorphosis, the Lord appeanog as a cavalier aad Cbe 
Lord carrying eanh must have been current even befoce Tiru- 
NavakkU'Arasuand, io those day$> they^bore do allusion to 
Maaikya<vacaka. Like the other hyniaists, MaDikya^vacaka 
too glorified tbe Lord (or His maoy miracles but so fascinated 
was he by a few of tbe miracles, mdudiug those specified 
above, that be referred to them over and over again in bis 
psalms. In the three or four centuries that perhaps lay between 
Mamkya>vacaka and Perum-Parrap‘Paliyur Nambi a tradition 
must have grown up coD&ectiug those miracles and Manlkya- 
vacaka—based on the circumstarice of bis being the only 
hymoist who has so insistently referred to those miracles— 
And the belief must have grown up that he would not have 
done so had thev oot been enacted for his benefit. Perum- 
Parrap'Puliyur Nambi does not help us to discover the age 
or the reign in which the miracles were worked but he 
makes the nameless king who was Manikya-vacaka’s master 
refer to Sicut-toodar: Perum-Pairap'Puliyur Nambt must, 
therefore, have thought that Ma&ikya-vacaka was not earlier 
than Sirut-tondar and his contemporary Jnaoa'Sambandha. 
When Param-jyoti or the author of the Halasya Makatmya 
recounted these legends, he must have noticed tbe reference 
in a hyma of Tiru-Navokku'Arasu to the legend of the 
tracsformation and must have concluded that the miracle, 
and with it Manikya^vacaka, must have preceded Tiru* 
Navukku-Arasu and, consequently. Joana^sambandha. While 
Ferum>Parrap*PuIiyur Hambi was wholly Indifierent to 
chronol^iy, Param'jyoti was beat on evolving a chronologi* 
cal scheme for the miracles aod, having regard to tbe facts 
before him, he placed Manikya-vacaka earlier in the time^ 
scheme than JoanA'sambandha. The only objection to his 
arraugement was the view of Perum-Parrap'PuIiyor Hambi 
but Parani'jyoti must have thought that the wholly un* 
chronological Perum'Pacrap*Puliyur Nambi was not a safe 
guide on questions of historical sequence. . 
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While Mithraism aod Christ i&nlty were yet opposed to 
each other as two rival religions in Europe and Asia, the 
Romans attacked Sdeucia and destroyed that city, the last 
stronghold of Greek culture in the East. Hence after^vards 
Aramaic became the lingua franca in Western Asia, par¬ 
ticularly when King Abgar of Osroene was converted to 
Christianity and made that language the medium for the 
Christian literature. During this period religious and poli¬ 
tical revolutions took place in Persia. Balash or Volagnsoes 
the Third caused the collection and edition of the long neglect¬ 
ed A vesta. In the revival of Zoroastrianism princes of .South 
Persia took the leading part, specially the family of Papak 
whose son Artaxeraes defeated .Ariabanus, the last Parthian 
emperor, and founded a new dynasty which lasted f^r over four 
hundred years. In the West though Chrisiianily wzs gaining 
ground, Milhralsm itself was undergoing important modifica- 
cions. It was becomiog a mixture of Neo-Pythagorean ism, 
Judaism and Mithraism and other cults of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia. Christian goostics such as Marcionites believed 
in the existence of two principles between which was a third 
intermediate one—a mixture of good and bad who was the 
creator of the world. The origin of the human soul wna 
divine but entangled in ibe material vrorld. In order to re¬ 
lease the soul ** foil goodness ” sent his son Jesus, whose task 
^vas to destroy other “full evil** and the creator of the mate¬ 
rial world. Valentinians believed that Jesus was an emanation 
of the Supreme Being. Opbilas of Egypt taught that ihe 
material world was created in opposition to the will of God ; 
that the divine Christ was united with Jesus the man, to 
destroy the empire of evil. It ^vas during this chaos and 
great upheaval of religious thooght that Mani whose mother 
was a Parthian princess and whose father named Patak or 
Papak was a respectable gee lie man of Hamadan (in Horlh- 
West Persia) was bom in a village named “Mardiou” situated 
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nearCtesipboo, the then capital of tbe Persiao Empire, during 
the reign ol Artapavaoa (ArUbaaua), the last of the Parthian 
kiogs, in about 215 A.D. He receive<f a careful education 
and K'As brought ap iu tbe capital. At au early age he com* 
pleted the study of astroooniy, medicine, aacieot pbiiosophy. 
fine arts and music. Like other great Iranian saints, authors 
and reformers, such as Alberunt, Kasir Khusroe, Sadi and 
Rumi, he had made long jouraeys in search of knowledge. 
He had travelled in Transoxiana, Western China and perhaps 
India. According to one tradition, be received his first 
revelation at tbe age of thirteeo, and proclaimed his new 
religion when be was about twenty-five or thirty years old. 
He gained many followers which naturally roused jealousy 
and hatred ip tbe hearts of Zoroastrian priests, who next to 
the kirig were wielding great power in the country. They 
persuaded and induced the reigning king who was rather 
well dispcs^ towards tbe young reformer to stop his further 
progress. Shahpnr arrested and put him ia prison, but after 
his death his son and snccessor Horma 2 d set him free. This 
freedom he did not enjoy loog, for Horma.zd died after a 
short reign of cue year, and tbe new king Bab ram again arrest* 
ed and caused him to be cracified in tbe year 276-77 A.D. 
Thus died the first great historical reformer of Persia, 
who, as Mr. A. Sevan says, “ had originality of conception 
which entitled him to be regarded as a genius of the first 
order”. He lived for about sixty years and his missionary 
activity lasted for over thirty years. His followers were 
fiercely persecuted both by Zoroastiians in Persia and Chris* 
tiaus in the Roman Empire and therefore were forced to 
take refuge Jo Transoxiana, Chinese Turklstan and even 
India. 

His Philosophy :^Thoia^h deep and original it is present¬ 
ed in a dogmatic and mythical form and for a superficial reader 
it appears to be crude and illogical. His dualism is uncom¬ 
promising bnt definite and positive. He believed that light and 
darkness are two elements of^Msite in nature. That the visible 
world and human existence which have tbe characteristics 
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of constantly cbaii|lng are mixtures of light and darkness. 
In other words he was expounding the theory of Sankhya 
philo9op*by in Babylopian style and Persian langunge. He 
illustrates his philosophical view's in a cosmological myth. 
That darkness which he thought a feminine principle was 
stationed below ood light above. Darkness gave birth to 
evil who invaded the dominion of the light. The King of 
Light created primal man to repel the invasion. Primal man 
was vatKjuished and saved from complete defeat through the 
timely help of the King of Light, but lost a portion of his 
light elements which mingled with the darkness. To rescue 
this imprisoned portion of light, the King of Light created 
the Universe. In brief Mani’s philosophy is based upon two 
eternal, Independent opposite elements, which you may call 
light and darkness or Spirit and Matter. That worldly exis¬ 
tence is material and evil but contains sparks of light. Human 
beings should strive to release themselves from the bond¬ 
age of darkness or matter by abstaining from anything 
material, But In the Zorcastrian doctrine, the world with its 
living things is a creation of Ahuramaada and hence good 
in its nature. It becomes evil when Ahriman creates sin, 
misery and death. Therefore, man should not abstain from 
worldly pleasures but enjoy them in such a way as to 
prevent all Ahrimanic mischief in them. Zoroaster’s view 
it optimistic while Meni is a pessimist. Zoroaster asks 
us to face and overcome the evil while Mani teaches to 
renounce the world. In formulating his ethics Mnni has 
assigned twelve virtues to Light. They are the following 
Wisdom, Meekness, Fidelity. Faith, Love, Mystery, Under¬ 
standing, Knowledge, Benevolence, Insight. Space (or Heaven 
of Light) and the Earth of Light. A similar number of 
vices should have been assigned to darkness. Again the 
Earth of Light contains five elements, v»»., mild bree«, 
cooling wind, bright light, quickening fire and dear water. 
The same number is found in the Earth of Darkness. 
That is mist, heat, gloomy darkness, scorching blast and 
vapour. 
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Mani's Religion series of divioe revelations have 
been made and wisdom cooveyed from time to time to 
humanity by the messeogers of God. §uch were Zoroaster in 
Pecsia, Buddha tn India, Christ in Western Asia and hnally 
Mani hiraseU the last prophet in Mesopotamia. His opinion 
about Jesus is very coofuslog aod cootradictory. His true 
Christ is the primal mao whom God created oat of his own 
substance and sent to (be world of Darkness to release the 
imprisoned souls. Christ was not in need of food nor could 
he suffer death. He bad a shadowy form as of a human 
being and hence his apparectt crucifixion had no truth. 
Maoi was opposed to the teachings of the Old Testament and 
vs'ns antl'Jewish to the exte&t of even condemning Moses and 
other Judaic prophets. Emancipation is possibly liberation 
of soul or the luminous element from the dark (material 
element. He believed that worldly existence was an evil 
and therefore asceticism or renunciation of all worldly 
pleasures was necessary. Mao'S outer self is dark, wicked and 
criminal from which he should strive to release his inner self, 
the spark of light by repentance and abstinence. He thought 
that a number of souls are of luminous substance and hence 
strong enough to release themselves easily others weak and 
hence should go through a longer process. And yet there are 
bodies not containing any light in them. These after their 
death have no salvation and remain for ever united with the 
darkness. This division of the human souls has resem¬ 
blance CO the Setva, Rajas and Tamasof Indian philosophy. 
On this basis, be divides humanity into three classes 
(I) The Elect. (2) The Hearers, aod (3) the Wicked. The 
Elect are those who are capable of practising the teaching 
of renunciation. They are called “Siddiqin** nnd again 
in themselves are divided into three grades. They had to 
abstain from certain thiags which he named " Seals 
The first Seal was abstinence from flesh and certain other 
kinds of food and drinks. Tliey had to live apon food given 
by the Hearers. They were prohibited from killiog animals 
or injuring a green plant or cutting twigs or even to pluck 
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fruits. They were iorbiddee to acquire wealth and property. 
They could oot store lor themselves more than one day’s 
food and cue year’s clothing. They had to live in celibacy 
because according to Mani sexual relations strengthen evil 
propensities. The bigber grades of Elect were called Moah 
amio (TeachersX Musbammasuo (Administrators) and 
^issiseen (Elders), corresponding to the Christian grades of 
Cardinals, Archbishops and Bi^ops. There were twelve 
Elders and seventy*two Administrators and a comparatively 
larger number of Teachers. There was one sopreoie bead to 
whom others were subordinate and who used to be elected by 
them. Hearers Or ordinary followers of Mani, were permit¬ 
ted to marry, to enjoy the pleasures of life and even to eat 
Aesh. They had to respect and help the Elect who were 
their teachers aod guides in religion and they had also to 
follow the commandments of Mani, that Is, to abstain from 
idol worship, falsehood, covetousness, murder, theft, magic, 
fornication, hypocrisy, neglect of da ties in daily life and to 
believe in the four supreme essences, that is, King of Light 
or God, His light, power and wisdom. The Manists had to 
pray four or seven times ia the day faciog towards the 
sun where the primal man pure spirits were supposed to 
live and carry on the work of the redemption of humanity or 
towards the moon where the mother of life was seated or 
towards the north the abode of life. They had to fast seven 
days in each month also; Sunday was the fasting day for the 
Hearers and Monday for the Elect. Thus about a fourth of 
the )'ear used to pass in Listing. Ablation was necessary 
before each prayer. 

Salvation :—The Elect who lead a pore life, after death, 
ascend to the moon, aod passing from other luminous regions, 
their souls are carried bv the Angels to the paradise of pitare* 
vasarg Cgrent father). The Hearer's soui had to be purified 
and undergo a longer process before joining the souls of the 
Elect. Prayers were addressed to the God of Light, Kingdom 
of Light, Angels and Mani bimsdf in the style of Babylonian 
hymns. 


End of fhe World .*^The object of hum&n !ife was to 
separate the light (the inoer self) from darkness or the pbysi* 
ca) self aod when this was dooe the necessity of a'worldly 
existence was so more. The end i$ a complete separation of 
light from darkness the first remaloing above and the second 
below. 

Mani'$ Known Works ^—According to Alberuni and 
other Mnbammadan writers Mani and his successors had 
composed a considerable quantity of literatcre on religion. 
The following are said to have been written by Man; himself. 
The medium of langu^^e was Pablavi or Syriac. When the 
seat of the Chief Bishop was transferred to Samarkand, 
TurkO'Iranian dialects also were used :— 

(1) Si/ruhlsrar (the book of secrets) in which a descrip* 
tion of varioas Christian sects and conception of the Old 
and Kew Testameots was given. 

(2) Sifrul-Jababtrah (the book of Tyrants or Demons). 

(3) Kiifibid-hadye-oai'iadbir (the book of guidance and 
precept) in which foodamenta! principles of Manism were 
explained for the Hearers. This book was translated into 
Greek and Latin for those Manists who lived in Europe and 
Africa. 

(4) Shakpitfgan: The name signifies that it was dedicat¬ 
ed to Sbahpur, the reigrtiog king in which a description of the 
delivered souls aod those assodated with darkness includiog 
heaven (which was sopposed to be flat) is given. 

(5) The book of activity. 

(6) The book of aokoowa cooteou. 

(7) The book of Maoi’s tvrelve gospels—on prayer and 
the invented alphabet of Mani. 

(3) Other small treatises. 

Rise and Fall of Manism: —Babylon, which was situated 
very close to Ctesipboo, the capital of the Persian Empire, 
was the earliest seat of Maoism where his successors resided. 
In spite of fierce persecctioo by the Christians in the West 
and by the Zoroastrians in the Bast, Maoism made con¬ 
siderable progress and found oaany followers. Among the 


noteworthy conv«its were Prtnce Piru*, brother of the King 
Sbahpus and the celebrated Augustine io the West. Never* 
theless Maoism wasllailare in Persia. The r^sons rsill 
foMow. Mani’s appearance was simultaneous with the rise of 
a new dynasty whose rulers were characterised by fresh 
vigour, aggressiveness of policy and imperialistic ambition. 
The Persians were at the height of their military glory- Their 
armies were victorious everywhere and a doctnne of strong 
asceticism with broad cosroopolitan views could not be wel¬ 
come. After the fall of the Sassanian Ernpire its successors 
the Arabs treated all non-Muslims of Persia alike. Perhaps 
they could not make any distinction between a Manist or 
^oroastrian. In the meaawhile a large oember of Persians 
were converted to Muhammadanism. Among the converts 
some had an honest cooviction and others apparently pro* 
fessed Islam but adhered to their old belief. Mahdi the third 
Abbasid Khalif thought it a great danger to the Muslim com¬ 
munity. Uofortusately Manists like the followers of other 
future religious movements in Persia, such as Sheisin and 
Bahaism, were permitted to conceal their views. The reason 
for such precaution was the intolerant spirit of their country¬ 
men. According to the author of the important Pablavi work 
known as‘‘Sikaod gumanigvijar ** (doubt dispelliog explaoB- 
tion) dated ninth century A.D. the Maoists bad secret societies 
and esoteric circles where laymen whom they could rely on 
were admitted and arguing on religious questions gradually 
were converted to Maoism. This nsage was reported in an 
exaggerated way to the Arab rulers. Mahdi and hts succes¬ 
sors took strong measores and deported, imprisoned and killed 
a large number of new converts and even some Arabs who 
were suspected of being ManistS. Such men were called 
“Ziodig ” a corrupt form of the word “ Siddiqin ” which 
meant '*EIect" among the Manists. During this period 
most of the Manists took refuge in distant countries; some 
even migrated to India ar»d Chinese Turkestan. Manism 
survived in Central Asia up to the rise of the Mongols when 
finally its followers were wiped out of csisteuce. Mongols 
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3]a.ug:btered wholesale both Muslim and Manist. In the 
fifteenth century A.D. Manists are said to have been,found in 
Malabar and even in Ceylon. * 

Causis of Failure :— 

(1) Its strong; ascetic teaching at a time when It was 
not suited to the political and social conditions of Persia. 

(2) Its peace-loving features. 

(3) Its cosmopolitan views when the Persians were 
most militant and imperialistic. 

(4) Its readiness to adapt itself to the local conditions 
and circumstances. 

Hiauism otvf Zoroastrianism :—Like ^oroastar, Mani be¬ 
lieved in two eternal and hostile forces of light and darkness 
but Zoroaster’s conception Is inclined towards monotheism 
making Aliiira much superior to and more real than Ahriman^ 
whereas Mani's dualism Is uncompromising and hence more 
decided. Zoroastar assigns seven Assistants or Amesa Spentas 
to Ahura but Man! who was an astronomer preferred the 
number twelve. Zoroaster’s religion was national and Mani’s 
universal. ZoroastJr believed in holy war and aggressiveness 
in the cause of his relig;ion but Maoi wanted peace and per* 
suasion, Zoroastar condemned asceticism, fasting and all 
unworldly acts, whereas Mani advocated the opposite course. 
His Blect were forbidden even to injure noxious insects or 
reptiles which was foreign to the teaching of Zoroastar. 
Maoi believed material existence to be an evil and sought 
salvation through the suppression of the bodily desires, but 
Zoroastar taught that the world is good and in material life 
man can find the means of spiritual development. Instead 
of annihilating he should regulate his worldly desires. Zoroastar 
had reconciled and harmonised the material with the spiritual 
life but Mani made a decided separation irreconcilable. 

Buddhism and iff.'—There are certain similarities 
between ihe two though in essence they are quite indepen* 
dent of each other. Manism is Aryan in spirit but 
Semitic in form. Both take a pessimistic view of life bat their 
arguments proceed on completely different lines. Buddhist 
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a$cetici$m seeks to stop physical acti?i(y with a view to 
breaking the cbaio of “Karma" but Mali's asceticism is to 
release the atoms of light mixed with darkness. Both Buddhism 
and Manism based their ethics oo a (wo*fold morality, one for 
the Elect and another for the ordinary followers. In both 
religions priests lire on charity given by householders. 
There is a wheel of Karma among Buddhists and so too with 
Manists but Mani’s wheel is made up of the twelve coostella* 
tjons of the Zodiac each representing a bucket drawing and 
pouring the released portion of light from the darkness into 
the sun and the moon, the two great reservoirs of light. 
Buddha is silent about the soul while Mani has paid full at* 
tent ion to it. On the other hand Man! is silent on the theory 
of transmigration. Mani’s vievrs are poetical and metnph^'si* 
cal but Buddha’s are ethical and psycholt^ical. On the whole 
Mani*$ system of philosophy has more in common with the 
Sankh)*! School of Indian thought. 

Mnnisnt nitd fslam Both have a hxed number of daily 
prayers, and prostration and ablution before prayer. The Manist 
had to fast seven days in a month and similarly in early Islam 
Muslims had to fast three days which was changed afterwards 
into one month each year. Like the Maoist the Muslim believed 
the human soul to be a combination of light and darkness, as the 
author of Akhla^-e-Jalaliiaiys “In essence the soul is light 
mixed with darkness". Maoi recognising past revelation 
called himself the Seal or the last messenger of God. So did 
Muhammad. Man! rejects all the Semitic prophets aod 
Muhammad is silent about Ar}’an reformers. Both believed 
that the true Christ was not crucified. Both were strongly 
opposed to image worship. Muhammad's doctrine was Sernl* 
tic both in thought and language but Maoi's external Semitic 
appearance contains an irtner .'^rj'an mind. Both have given 
similar names to a number of angels such as Gabriel, Michael, 
Sarcel, etc., but Muhammad’s are Semitic and Mani has added 
Persian names, such as Kaiesaf, Paredun, Zmvsn, etc. Mubam* 
mad’s attitude like that of Zoroastar is militant and aggressive 
but Maoi like Buddha aod Christ is quiet and peace-loving. 
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Christianity and Manissn have a close resemblance in 
several points such as baptism, coramumon, immortality and 
initiation. Mani believed in renunciatlorvandahimsa (harmless* 
ness) as the highest virtues but Christianity teaches love aod 
seU'Sacrifice as the noblest ideals. In both there are grades 
of priests with one supreme head ; but Mani’s Elect had oo 
sacerdotal functions. Manias Christ is pure light, imperish¬ 
able and hence eternal; whereas the Jesus of Christianity is 
both man and god in entirety. Both taught the doctrine of 
. redemption but in different ways. 

S/mpnao’.—It is an Aryan religion expounded in Semitic 
style and language. It has many points in common with 
Buddhism, ^Zoroastrianism and Christianity but on careful 
study we understand that it i$ quite independent of all and 
has its own characteristic features. It spread over many 
parts of Asia, Europe and Africa and considerably influenced 
Christianity and Islam. In both these religions were found 
men who nt heart were Manist. In brief Manl taught a life 
of strict morality through abstinence from worldly pleasures. 
He failed not because there was any defect in his teaching 
but because the human mind of his age could not be lifted up 
to the height of his ideal. 






STUSSS IN BIRD-MYTHS. 

• No. XXXVI. 

By Prop. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[Ob a Nic* .Btiotegiot M^th aboat Um Origin of the 
PlalDiive Call tfot« e( tbe Bengal Gf em Pigeon.] 

The Bengal Green Pigeon [Crocepus pkcetiicopterns) it known 
in Hindi as Hftri&l end in Assamese or Bor Mni tha. 

To the Nagas of the Naga Hills, it is known as fndingu. Tlii$ 
bird is foicnd at the base of the HimaUt’as from Oudb to 
Assam and is extremely common in Bengal and Bihar. Its 
colouration may be described as follows:—'* Forehead to (he 
eye, lores, chin and throat greenish ye/iev. Cran to nape, 
upper cheeks and ear-coverts ash-grey. Hind neck bright 
chrome followed by a band of pure gray. 'I'he remainder of 
upper piurnage, wing-coverts and inner most secondaries ^'el• 
lowish olive-green. Upper tail-coverts tbe same, bnt sometimes 
tinged vrith grey. T.*iil above grey with basal band of olive- 
yellow. Greater wing-coverts and secondaries boldly edged 
with yellow forming a conspicuoas bar. Centre of abdomen, 
vent and thighs yellow with deep greea-grej* centres.'" 

These Bengal Green I^geons frequent open but well- 
wooded countries and are common in gardens. Usually they 
remain on the pleins bat are s^etimes lured into deep forests 
by the abundance of some hivosrite berries and fruits. They 
have regular hunting-grounds. The excellence of the liesb 
renders them a great table-delicacy. Their call-notes are most 
beautiful soft whistles, very enneh like the whistle of a human 
being. They feed on all kinds of frnit, especially those of the 
various fig-trees and grains. 

The Lohta Nagas are a Mongobid tribe living in the 
Naga Hills of the North-Eastern Frontier of India. They 
inhabit n tract of territory thsit may be roughly described as 
the drainage area of the Middle and Lower Doyang River and 
its tributaries down to the point where it debouches into the 
plains. 
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Th«sd Lohta Hngas must be familiar with the Green 
Pigeon and its calUnotes and have therefore fabricated the 
under-mentioned myth to account f^r the origin of the 
plaintive call-notes of the Bengal Green Pigeon :— 

In the far off times when birds and rats and squirrels 
could talk to one another, the Bengal Green Pigeon (Crccopus 
phauicopteriis) sold her young one to the squirrel (Schirus 
palmarmn) iu excliange for three nuts. The Green Pigeon said 
to the squirrel: Give me three nuts and, in lieu thereof, 

you may take this young one of mine." Thereupon the 
squirrel took the chick but gave the Green Pigeon two good 
nuts and one which was devoid of a kernel. When the Bengal 
Green Pigeon took away the nuts and cracked them, he 
found that two Nvere good and one had no kernel in it. He, 
therefore, went to give them back to the squirrel and said 
to him : " Take back your nuts and return me my young 
one." 

The squirrel was, at that time, roasting the chick and 
watching the fat that was dripping with a hissing noise Into 
the fire. Addressing the Green Pigeon, he said, " Here is 
yonr young one. Take it." Saying this, he handed the chick 
to the Bengal Green PigeoQ. When the latter saw what 
had happened to his chick, he would ooc lake it; but went 
away uttering loud lamentations : " 0, 0, akaw, akaui otff. ” 
It is for this reason that the Bengal Green Pigeou upto this 
time, cries : 0 , 0 , akav, akaw ow.“^ 

From a study of the foregoing myth, we find that:— 

(1) The Lohta H^as are accurate observers of bird-life 
and are charmed by the soft and mellifluous call-note of the 
Bengal Green Pigeon. 

(2) Id fact, so exact are their observations of the habits 
of this Green Pigeon that their rendering of the call-note 
of this bird, namely, "0, 0, akaw, aka^o ow”, is a very 
correct transliteration of the natural tones of this bird. 

> Vitie the artleteeatitled : “ in By J. PJlIifcei 

l.C.S., pubhehed in the Jaurual as;d Proete/Hnit tk« 4f 

BtHgM M.S., Vol. XXn, (1926), Ho. 5, pp. S15-J?. 
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(3) The system of barter or excbaoge of goods is pieva- 
Jeat among the Lohta Kagas. 

(4) *Aa over^abuodncice of the feelings of filial affection is 
foreign to the nature of the Lohta Nagas* because, for worldly 
advantages or for substantial gains, they can baiter away 
their own children. 

(3) The Lohia Kagas appear to be over'Sensitive to 
feelings of grief, for they have represented the Bengal Green 
Pigeon as being overwhelmed with grief when he got back bis 
chick dead. 

(6) The Lobta Nagas appear to be fond of the delicate 
meat of the Bengal Green Pigeon, foe they have depicted 
the squirrel as having roasted the chick of this bird most likely 
for food. [In this point, the Lobta Nagas are wrong, for 
squirrels are graminivorons nianimals.} 

{7) The Lobta Kagas appear to be devoid of the sense of 
justice. The Lohta Naga isyth-maker ought to have meted 
out condign punishment to tbe wicked squirrel for having 
practised deception and given a bad nut io lien of a good one 
to tbe Green Pigeon. He oogbt also to have awarded some 
sort of solatium to tbe Green Pigeon for tbe loss of his 
chick. 

(5) Like all other races of Nagas, tbe Lobta Kagas also 
do not possess tbe cooceptioo of there being a line of damar' 
cation between mammals and birds oo tbe one hand and 
human beings on tbe other. To them a mammal or a bird is 
as good as a human being, for the primitive I^bta Naga 
myth-maker has made the Bengal Green Pigeon talk like a 
human being with tbe squirrel and fa as represented them as 
entering into a commercial transaction by means of barter. 



STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS. 

No. XIV. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mttra, M.A., B.L. 

[0» -a Ancient Etiological abcol 

the Evolyticn oithe PaUsa-Tr«e.) 

THE Pal5sa-tr« LBuUa frcM which 

Order UgumUwtx^. is otherwise known as ‘he Dowmy 

branched Buten- lu Sanskrit name .s K.-.airia -n Benia! 

It is knoNvn as and, m Hindi, as DAo*. In th® 

Dakhini language, it is also called Palish. 
known as Pama-maram. In TeUigUf it is ca 
HiodHga and, in Burmese as Poub-pin. 

It is a small tree beating deep purple flowers. It gro^ 

all over India. Dr. Hooker states that, " When in flower the 
Dhak-tree is a gorgeous sight; the masses of 
bling sheets of flames, their bright orange-red petals 
bg brilliantly against the jet-black velvety calyx. The 
dried flowers, which are called (ecc, are used as »J*”""‘il'; 
The bark of this tree is also used for colouring blue and fo 
purposes of tanning. A beautiful ruddy-tinted astringent gnm 
I afso obtained Irom the bark of this tr«. This gum wa 
at one time, supposed to be the Kino of commerce, and is 
now frequently substituted for it. The seeds of this tree a e 
a powerful anthelmintic which can very advantageously be 
suLtituted for sautomine ; the gum is used in dysentery and 

diarrhcea; the flowers are administered to ence.iile women in 

eases of diarrhcea and applied externally in orchuis. Arugh 
cordage is prepared from its root-bark which is .also used for 
mtUcturbg paper. It is reported that its seeds are eaten 

in ffirnine-time. 

As this tree all 

Mso grows In the PunjAb And the extreme north-western 

-r^pap„ «iih ‘he “ .h« oj in my 

- •« /Ar.'’-«hi«b m ‘h® Tins p4p« 

ibculd. therefore, be ukea «the wbeiilate (or thel^l «•. 
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frontiers of India, which were first occupied by the lado* 
Ar^'ans on their entry into India. These early Aryan settlers 
in India were thus ^acquainted with this tree nnd were 
charmed by the gorgeously coloured fiowers thereof. In fact, 
they were so much moved by the beauty of its fiowers, that 
they fabricated the undermentioned myth to account for its 
evolution. It is as follows :— 

Once upon a time, the gods requested the goddess 
Gayatri to go to the celesttnl regions and bring the Soma- 
wine for Indra. Disguising herself as an esigle, Giyatrl started 
on her quest for the sacred creeper which grew upon a 
celestial roouutaio named Uajavana. On her arrival In the 
celestial regions she found that the creeper \>as growing in a 
place which was carefully guarded by sentries. But, not¬ 
withstanding this, she eluded (heir vigilance and, seizing the 
creeper with her e^le'sbeak, fiewaway therefrom uttering cries. 
Attracted by her cries, one of the sentries named Krish&mi 
discovered the goddess as ahe \va& stealing away the valuable 
plant and shot an arrow at her deity'ship. But the bolt 
missed its mark but. striking the creeper, knocked one of 
the leaves from off the vine. This leaf fell iJi>on the mondane 
region below and grew op into the Paldsa*tree with its 
bunches of crimson flower.* It might lie sutedhece that there 
are three variants of this ancient Indian stiologicaJ myth, 
which bear a striking similarity to the Greek myth of Prome¬ 
theus’s stealing fire from heaven, lilie first version is con¬ 
tained in the Aittrreya Brahmana^ The second one is to be 
found in the Saiapa/fio Brih$na^~ llic third vnrinot is 
contained in the Rigoeda. The AUareya version narrates 
that the Soma-creeper grew in the region occupied by the 
Gandharvas who kept company with the celestial nym])hs. 
The gods, knowing this weakness of the Gandharvas, trans- 
fermed a goddess ioto a damsel of exquisite beauty .and 
obtained the Soma-vloe from them in exchange for her. Ihit 
in the SiSfepetMo version, we find it stated that the goddess 

* For tbb nr(b. widt laJmii Katmrt B; SbovooS Den. London. 

M«cffii]liaaft Co.. Ltd.. 1919. pace 26. 
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G&yAtri succeeded in carrying off the Soma'plant but wa$ 
overtaken by the Gaiidharvas into whose possession it fell. 
Uut it was subsequently obtained froni them by the same 
stratagem as has been described above. But the myth, as 
given in the Rigueda, states that the goddess Gayntri, assum¬ 
ing the guise of an eagle, carried off the Soma-vioe from the 
celestial regions. There is still another variant of the myth 
which is known as the story of Garudn and the Moon'bowl 
of ^^ectar, the Sanskrit word meaning both Moon and the 
Soma-vine. 

From a study of the foregoing stiological myth, we 

find that— 

(1) The ancient Indo-Aryans were keen and accurate 
observers of nature and were attracted by the conspicuous 
foliage and flowers of the Falasa-tree. 

(2) They also possessed fine esthetic sensibility and were, 
therefore, charmed by and appreciated the gorgeous and 
beautiful colouration of the flowers of this tree. 

(3) As they were ignorant of the laws of biology, they 
’ could not scientifically account for the formation of gorgeous 

colouring of its fiowers. They, therefore, fabricated the 
foregoing myth to account for its evolution. 

(4) The leaf of the Soma-vine, which was knocked otT 
by the arrow and fell upon the earth, was miraculously 
metamorphosed into the Palasa*tree, 

(5) Most likely, some ruddy-hued sap of the creeper also 
fell upon the earth and was similarly metamoephosed into 
the gorgeous crimson-coloured flower of the tree. 

(6) We also find therefrom that the gods and goddesses 
of the Hindu Pantheon resorted to deception and treachery 

>to attain their selfish ends and aims. 


REVIEWS. 


Aonuik] BibUogntphy ol XndiftD Avchaology for 1929. 

(Pn&/iSk<d ky tht KtrM /ntfiMe, I^TtUn.') 

'i'HIS Blbliostapbp is compkie p«trtlcv1arfy with re^rd to publico* 
(ions apps.iring in India. We are gUd that the ciTorl of the 
publishers is supported by the enlightened policy of the Imperial 
Governoient of India and theGoveniineol of the Dutch Indies. VV< 
congrstuieie the anthorities of (he Kem lasUtute io having been 
able to obtain from that veteran French Indologist, hfoo. Sylvain 
Ldvli a fascioatios account of his great discovery at the 
fiarabudur (Borobudnc) in 1928. aod to secure from I>r. Victor 
Goloubev a lucid description of the excavations condacted by 
him at Angkei aod Aonaco ; wc coogratnJate the losiitute for 
these and for a sketch of (he arcbeologicai explorations carried 
out io Ceylon. Other matters of interest dealt with in the 
introduction relate to the researches and discoveries m Baluchistan, 
Kurdistan and Luristao. We deplore with the editor. Dr. Vogel, 
that it has not been possible to inclode in this volume, short 
notes on the excavations at Mobenjaodaro, I'axils. Nalanda, 
Kagarjuna Konda and elsewhere. But Ic may be permissible to 
point out thst within tbe space of so introduction to an annual 
bibliography, it will not always be possible to give sn exhaustive 
introductioo on these topics. Fnrtber, as they ere dealt with in 
detul, in tbe memoirs of (he Accbieological Survey of India, any¬ 
thing more than barely drawing attention to these leading topics 
will be hardly necessary. $. S. 


Tolkappiyam. 

(With a short Commentary in ekgush.) 

By F. S. Subbahania SaStri, M.A., Ph.D. 

bf ik6 j9HTHcl 9f OrUMtai Ruearek^ Madras. 
Prift kt. 

THIS interesting brochure is an English translation of 
Tolkappiyam (Volume 1), tbe oldest Tamil grammar treating of 
Phonology now extant in three volutnes. 

The book consists of nine chapters such as 
Giair 1^400JijdT, aic,, all in Sutras. 
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'i'he author, who is also a Sanskrit scholar, has shed much 
welcome light by his critical and comparative study of the old 
Tamil commentaries of Ilampitmutir^ NoftiiutrkiHiyfir, etc. He 
has taken great pains to explain their relative merits and 
dements with the help of the Ifig, Taif/iriya and Aih<trva Veda 
Frdtis&khyis together with the aid of BharaCa’s Ndtya Sastra. 

The author also attempts to prove that followed 

the Vedas to a great extent in writing the grammar and cites 
authorities in support. Further, the author has explained 
liTSDii) and according to the canons of Tamil grammar, 

which could not he understood by Pandits versed only in Tamil. 
It Is a matter of some regret that the author should rename even 
the Sutras In English as it makes the reading somewhat difGeult. 
The transliteration in Koinan characters of the Tamil Texts Is 
useful for people unacquainted with that script. The get-up of 
the book is good aod the price n>oderate. N. C. 


The Kadembakula. 

BV G. M. MORABS, M.A. 

{Preffue by Pev. H. Hents, SJ^ 

{.Puhbthed hy £. X. pHriado ^ Som^ Bombay. Price Ri. 15.) 

Mk. G. M MoRAKti is already famllar to us by bis ' History of 
Mangalore . In this work, Kadimbaknta, he has given a sciiolariy 
and accurate account of the Kadambas, w'hich illumines some of 
the dark recesses in the history of the Karnataka. It is also Im* 
portaat as a short compendiuin on the political vicissitudes of 
the l>eccan from the dawn of the Christian Era to the rise of 
Viiayanagar, The chapters pertaining to internal history offer 
new and interesting vignettes of the social and political life 
of the people. The chapter devoted to the architecture of 
the Kadambas deserves special notice, for Mr. Moraeshas tried to 
add a new style, the Kadamba Style, to South Indian architecture, 
perhaps in the wake of the late Rev. Tabard who gave u$ the 
Hoysala Style," for the most outstaoding development and 
phase of Indian architecture. 

Opinions are conflicting as regards the religion of the early 
Kadamba kings. !t Is difficult to assert whether Kalidasa visited 
the court of the Kadambas or of the Vakatakas. On these 
matters, however, uufortuoalely, it is not possible to subscribe to 
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tbe views coouined in tbe book ander review ; for tbe Author 
ip^ats ro support bis Ibeory of KthdAu’s vlsli to the KadambA 
country on the reference to * Kuolalesvara' but it bas lo be 
observed that tbe Vakalakas also had conquered parts of the 
Kuntaia kiogdooi and bore that appellalioo. 

The book is beautlfuliy sot up vilb fifiy>six iDustrailons 
on art paper and contains a foreword by Rev. Father Heras 
whose scholarship and interest in South Indiaa history are 
so well koowD. Tbe work of Rev. Father Heras aod his collabo- 
rarors io the field of bislorical research ought to be au ezainple 
worthy of emulation elsewhere. V. R. 


Tbe Rukmimkalyasa Habakavya 
OP Sri RAjACHODAMANt DIKSKITA. 

: Tki Adi€r 

THS J^uimtMiia/ydMa itehiki^yo is a work of mjachodamani 
Dikshita, the poet*laureaie at the Court of Raghunath Naik of 
’ranjore, who was a patron of Art and letters in tbe South. 
This Kavya is In ten cantos which only the first two have been 
published along with a gloss by Srt Balayajnavjdekvara. The 
publishers seem tabare been unduly apologetic for their praise* 
worthy endeavonr, end indeed Dr. C.Kunha Raja has written also 
An Apology for Qassical Poetry/' as bis foreword to the book. 
It is perhaps Intended as a "vindication*' of the claims of the 
so-celled artificial poetry." usually condemned for its use 
of hackneyed phrases and ideas. Bot Sanskrit poetry, however 
'artificial', belongs to a bigiter species, inasmuch as the eternal, 
recurriDg problems of life have always been the subject'cnatter 
dealt with in classical literature; and it also possesses a 
flexibility aod variety of metre and prosody, uoknown toOccldeo* 
tal languages. Thus It could oeverfail ia its appeal to readers 
of all ages and dines. The Pandits of the Adyar Library 
deserve the thanks of tbe public for brlngiog to light a new 
volume cf Sanskrit Kavya. V. R. 
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of th« ArehsoologiDsl Survey of India. 

NO. 42, 

<AN AKCHAOLOOrCAL TOUR IN UPPER'S WAT AND ADJACENT 

HlLl TRACTS.) 

By Sir a. Stejn, k.C.i.e. 

TIII^ memoir from the pen of that prince of explorersi Sir A. Stelo, 
gives tlie results of his arehieologicai tour undertaken in the 
year 1926, In that no man’s land on the Indiao borderland. 
Though Col. A. Durand was the first to penetrate this region, 
in the course of a political mission, be had neither the tin^e nor 
the mclmati on to study the ancient relics, famous In the history of 
Buddhism, Dr. Stein's was the first attempt at investlgaiioo into 
these relics, (he expedition being mainly archeological. 

The Swat Valley (Uddyana of Vutnchwang) \va$a fiouclshlng 
seat of Buddhism in the days of the Chinese pilgrims, and Sir 
A Uriel found the remains o( innuinerabie stupas in decay scat* 
tered all over the country. Hills and valleys have derived their 
names from one or another ruined stupa near by. A few minutes' 
search in the bazaars of Birkot brought to light coins belonging 
to the IndO'Greek and Scythian dynasties of old. Huge relievos 
of Buddhist angels and kings formerly carved on the face of the 
rocks are often found sadly disdgured today. The damage is 
attributed tohlussalmao bigotry. 

This in:iportaat tour of Dr. Stein was also utilised to locate 
some of the leading forts connected with Alexander’s invasion. 
Aornos of Alexander the Great is sought to be Identil^ed with the 
Bir-Sar Hill Fort. The people of the Swat Valley still maintain 
their ancient Industries of wond'Carving and weaving which form 
their main occupation even today. Further researches in these 
seemingly Hn^itless and almost virgin held of the practical 
arcliieologist are bound to be productive of fruitful results to tJie 
antiquarian. V. U. 

Taliru. 

{^Edited and PuhUshed by tA< /LoriitJ/ziAa Sangba, JSfytorg.) 

THIS and the other books reviewed in the following pages show how 
a revival of Kannada literature Is taking place in (he several 
dislrrcu of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies and in the 
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My tore S(ftte. They are all the more welcome as they are 
attempu at glviae a modem loach to the language and the 
materials cootaiced iB^tbem. 

Taliru” conlaias a collectioo of tventy-aiDe poems by twelve 
living aotbors and they are all original prodnctloas except one 
which isatranslatjon of Shirley's "Death, The Leveller.” Mr. K- V. 
Puttappa, a leading poet amongst the more youthful of the authors, 
has composed "I'amgalu, ” " Miglbarulide, ” "Muogini” and 
"Lalitadn.” Hisportrail^Mlhestanisvery good While bis descrip¬ 
tion of nature in "Lalilidri” rivets aUealion. Mr. T. N. 
Sreebantlah's "Daatada Bichapige'*isful1ofpatbos. "Bi]imugilu” 
or the white clouds, " Ancheyavaou ” and " Beediyofage 
Aleyutbihalarivala'’ also deserve notice. 


Tavare. 

By Srinivasa. 

{PhtUshed kftkt XariMtaka Sattgka. Stmgahre.) 

MR, JlASTI Venkatesa IybngaR, li>e anthot of the fourteen 
kavitea contained In this book, is also well known by his assumed 
name of Srinivasa and oeeds no iniroduetion. He is a master 
in the art of writing short simple stories aod In composing 
elegant verses. His description of the lotus in modern Kannada 
verse is very appealing, fa ” Mambi” he depicts bis pet dog io a 
simple and most oatnral reaaneri born of affection and primeval 
instinct. “Ksoakadasara Kalhegalo" aresbort anecdotes in blank 
verse, narrated Iq a homely way. Hts poems appeal to young 
aod old. men. women and cblldren and tbey art as easy to under¬ 
stand as tbey are simple (o read and to get up. Tbey are never 
tiresome aod are welcome is picnics, holiday gatherings and at 
the fireside as well as at school. 


Hakki Harutide, ete. 
i^Tke Jajaksmataka MmShUis Dhtinpor^ 

THE Gelejara Gumpu of Dbarwar are publishing a number of books 
every year for some time and this is one of t hem. It con (aio % th irt y- 
eight pieces selected from varlons modcro aulhois, composed in a 
new style, followiog the preseol v^ue aed variations in prosody. 
Amblkitaoayadaua’s "Kakkt Haretide” 1$ an excellent poem 
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describing s bird soaring in hfgb altitudes. " Chaluvisa Bite ” 
and ''Chaluva Olavu'* resemble the other coinpositions of j^nanda* 
Kanda in beauty and imagiitalior). « 

Mtingaha MermaHigt and Tirukard Pidugn ate two more 
publicalionaoftheJayakarnaukaSangha- The “Meravanlge” iaa 
collection of short stories In the modern Kannada of Dharwar 
and iociudes a w<n*wntien story of '‘Fakeera^vaoa Punya*'. 
*'Tirukarn Pidugu*’ contains three farces in the ordinary spoken 
Kannada of the land from the pen of Mr.T. P. Kailasam, full of 
ro]Iicking fun throughenr, and a one*act play, called "Halegandu" 
being a pure Invention and " Rayara Maduve, ’* a description of 
modern Hindu society, by Krishna Kumar. All these are more 
or less protests against social customs and manners and fuK of 
caustic irony, sarcasm and ridicule. Even so, they form delightful 
reading. 

Yagakshairiya Sadhu Settara Chskritre. 

By Kavangadi Nanjappa. 

W£ are here given the origin, progress aud development of the 
Sadhu Setty community in the only book on the subject available. 
This praiseworthy effort deserves encouragement. 


Sri Bhagavadgila. 

i^Bdifed by Sri Timfalki Triekanur Sriman Madhvn 

SiddhQrUahkiuiddhtkartiti Sebha. Priet o-ra*o.) 

The editor Mr. Pendurangi Krcshoachar gives in this book, 
besides the original Sanskrit text, a Kannada translation of 
the Gita by Sri Sesha, in easy Kannada verse. The book is well 
got up and deserves to be in every Hindu home. V. C. 


Mandodarl. 

By C. K. VENKATA RAM I AH. Esq., M.a.. LL.B, 

A Kannada Drama published by ike Kama/eka Sahilya Prakniana 
Mandira. Bangalore Press. Price Ps. i*S‘0. 

Mr. C. K. VEhKaTaRAMIAH, the talented author of ^ Mandodari *. 
needs no Introductfoo to the Kannada'reader. Mandodari, herself, 
is one of the reputed heroines in the Khmayana. In the book 
under review tbe nathoi has tried to assimilate ideas based on 
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the several versioos of (be Riraiyana and to introduce certaio 
changes in (he legends of Mandodari for (be parposes of liU 
drama. The epics of,tbe Rimij^ana as weil as of the Maha- 
bharata continue to engross tbe public mind till the end of time. 
Bliasa's PrafimdMd/,iia and Vedaota*l>esika’s ifams>t-StHae:s 
are some noteworthy departures from tbe orthodox versions of tbe 
Kanayana. While Kalidaaa follows Valmiki in his ^eghaduta 
he follows Padmo Parana in P^gktn^mss. Nagachandra of about 
the twelfth century bas also left off the beaten path in his great 
Kannada work~tUe RtmajetMA. Mr. VeakaUramiah’s effort 

in draiDStising Mandodari* in Kannada is quite welcome. Mandodari 
is QO ordinary heroine so Indian legend or indkion. Hanumen's 
vivid description of her as given by Valmiki shows how near he 
was towards mistaking her for Siia: identifying her with the 
daughter of Janaka, be danced for joy, though he did not take 
long to realize his error. It is not strange therefore that Mr. 
Venkatasamiah should attempt in his drama to clothe Mandodari 
with all the virtues of Sita, so that they woold fain have become 
as It were two flowers on one stem tod daughters of common 
parents. That feeling of oneness and endeament between the 
wives of two heroes about to meet in mortal combat bas been very 
well developed and brought out by the author. He has also 
departed from the generally accepted canons and made Mandodari 
die from a shaft which is aimed at Havana but which strikes 
and kills her. Further Ravana as a creation of Mr. Venkata, 
ratniah is not tbe tragic hero whom no destiny endures. He only 
desires to capture Raraa and be would then deliver up $iu to bicn, 
pure and undeffled. A similar Idea is expressed in the Pam fa 

110-119). 

The language is osodern and contains naturally a number of 
Sanskrit words generally used in Kannada literature. 

- S. S. 


Pygambar Mahomed. 

Bv C. K. Venkata R A VIA esq^ M.A.. LL.B. 

Mr. C. K. VeneaTarahIAU's work clothed in elegant literary 
style on the life and teachings of the prophet is welcome especially 
as we hare no account of tbe Prophet in Kannada, A sketch of 
the founder of a religion, counting forty crores of people in its 
7 
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fold, compiled from v&rlous sources, is bouod to be, as it is, of 
absorbing interest. 

While (he birth of Malicmedis given the 29lb August in 
^e year 570 of the Christlau era, the commencement of the 
Hijira begins from (he 3nd July 622 A.D. commencing from the 
day he reached the city of Yatrib. No reason is given cvhy It 
should be so. The opposition which Mahomed met in the course 
of his propsgandistic mission against idolatry is vividly set forth 
by the author. Mahomed’s successes very soon made him 
praaically the uncrowned king of Medina. 

fn the sixth chapter, (be author deals with what made 
Mahomed great, the foremost characteristics being his forgiveness 
towards his enemies, Ms living the life be recommended for others, 
bis feeling that all are one in the eye of God, his untainted 
honesty and his capacity to guide people fu the right path. 

The personality and character of the Holy Prophet is given in 
Chapter XUI in great detail. Tlie spirit of Islam and its main 
tenets are well summed up in a separate chapter. This weil wriueu 
brochure deserveswide circulation. 


Halliya Kaiheg&Iu. 

By C. K. VBNKATARAMIAH, ESQ.. M.A., LL.B. 
Another literary effort of Mr. C. K. Venkataramiah conasts of 
hve short stories in Kannada depicting the life, mauners and 
customs of (he villagers, reprinted from " Rangabhumi The 
author's intimate acquaintauce with the life of the folk witb 
which he deals and the language (bey employ In their houses are 
clear from the work under reference. Besides Mr. Venkalaramiah 
is not without humour to judge from these stories. He has given 
us Kamalamma, Beorakka, Raogegowda, Badayi Boraiab, and 
Seebehanoina Saslrigalu who cannot be easily forgotten. 


'' Oaratiya Hadu " and Bisilugudure 
{Pnbtished bf the Myakamotaka Granlhamala, Dkarttrfr^ 

GaKATIV.^ HAdu”, the fourth publication of the Jayakariia* 
taka Series, lias 500 Tripadis dealing with domestic life with 
which we are all familiar, in a very realistic way. Hindu ladies 


ml\ piirticulvt; w«lcoine ib«se soa^ which they knov so well And 
which ^eplci Ihcir ideals of life so accurately. A glossary of 
unfamiliar words is given at the end. 

"'Bisilugudure”, the second selection of short stories, is the 
dhh in the same series. Kew io lone, rather sparse in plot, the 
Stories are yet Interesting in developing character. The descHp* 
tions of Nainital aad Muktiy&tre may be specially mentioned. 

V.C. 


NOTES. 

Siladifya-V&rdbanft or Ch^ukya? 

The inscriptloa in old Xaaarese ch^racUra of the seventh century 
A.D, found at the village of Gaddemane (Shimoga Bistcict, Mysore 
State) has attracted considerable attention on account of a sug¬ 
gestion that it refers to tbe famous Har|a of Kanouj under the 
name of ^iladitya. The suggestion has been accorded a mixed 
reception,‘ but I am sure that it would have been turned down 
suramaiily If it had been possible to point to another ^Iliditya 
nearer Shimoga than the Vardbana of Kancuj. It may perhaps 
be worth while pointing out that we knew of another Stlldivya.— 
SryliSraya ^llidltya. - who was the son of a brother c£ tbe 
Chalukya King Vikramiditya land who flourished in tbe latter half 
of the seventh century A.D. He was styled yut’tr/'tf/h and he seems 
to have been the head of a province.^ It is not unlikely that in 
his youth he was employed on the souikerii borders of tbe 
Cbalukyan territories and fought the battle chronicled in the 
inscription. The fortunes of the Chalukyas at about ibis period 
In the neighbourhood of Shimoga have been such as to lend con¬ 
siderable support to the suggestion I am making. The question 
deserves detailed discussion ; but this short note commends 
the claims of the Chalukya Siladitya in preference to those of 
his namesake among tbe Vardhanas. 

T. G. ARAVAMUTIIAN. 


1 MAR, 1923 : 30, 33 ; JR AS. 10261 4S7 ; tH(^. iii, 76800 ; ^JMS. 
xxi. 356. 

» BT. vlli, 229. xlv, 146 : JBBRAS, Xt. 40 : TV. of Vitnna Or. Cmgrnt, 
Aryan Sn 1688; 211. 


CORRB$PONDE!4€E. 


* Uffnc, 37si July fpyr. 

Hiitorr »f Jaiiax 

TO 

THE EDITORS. 

THE Quarterly journal op the 

MvTHic Society, 

Bangalorr. 

DEAR SIRS, 

Ufty 1 setk Ibe hospiulity of your coluisas to make ao appeal 
to your Bumerous readers vho are conversant wiUi the Medlaval 
history of South India for assistance by coatribating from their 
stockofinfomatioafortherecoasinKtioaof ibe History of Jaffoa? 

A Une of Kings called * Aiiyas*', also called ^rya Cbakca* 
vartisi ruled Jaffea, the oortbeni part of Ceyloc, from the 
tenth to the end of the sixteenth century A.D. with (heir seat of 
Government at Kallore called SistiMi Afagar la Jaffo^ 

The PortuEuese who estinguisbed the independence of JalTna 
destroyed all historical and epigrapbical rec<vds; and what history 
Jaffna possesses to-day is based oo legends collected during the 
lime the Dutch held sway here. From some fragmentary verses 
that have survived, it is knowo that the Ary a Chakravartis 
belonged to Oo/sfa yamsa; (heir eosign was the bull; they were 
(he guardians of Rameswaram aod after the 

decline of the Cholas they socceeded to the 'Supreoiacy on the 
sea, 

Ibn Baluta satt the GoveraiDeiit of Arya Chakravarti sending 
Oat naval ezpedltiOBs to figbt tbe hfubammadans on the Indian 
Coast. Prom the contemporary bislory of Sooih Ceylon it is clear 
that Arya Chakravarti was an ally of tbe Paodyas aod in the battles 
between the Cholas and (be Pandyas, Arya Cbakravarli appears to 
have fought Che Hoysalas; aod a Jaffna poet while praising tbe 
prowess of his patron. Arya Chakra varli. refers to a battle thus;— 
" QfOi ps^nru 

Qua Mom k S9.ifQajifi6 " 

'' The King Arya Chakravarti goiog up to Canera fought the 
Canemse aod defeated them at Aodra VaKi and be. having first 
cut off the trunk of tbe fierce elephaot of the' Hoysala (King), 
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punished bim/’ Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar speaks of villages 
near and beyond Rameswaram bearing the name of Aryakudi. 

There is tradition (hat people from j^f!oa settled down at 
Tinivunnamalai, the influence of Ary a Chakravartl having 
extended there. 

About the year H78 A.D., Jaffna was defeated by an allied 
army led by a Sinhalese General and immediately after, accord¬ 
ing to the Portuguese historian Dt C^nio^ a fleet of ships sent by 
the Canerese King appeared before Colombo with the object of 
punishing the Sinhalese King, 

After this defeat, the Jaffna Kings seem to have dropped the 
title Chakravartis, but they came to be called by the names 
Farara/astTighatn and Sekarttiasingham. 

In the senith of Vijayanagar’s power, the Kings of Jaffna 
appear to have acted as Agents, collecting tributes from the 
Sinhalese Kings and forwardiug the same to the Suzerain Power 
^Vijayanagar. A tradition attributes the fall of Jaffna to a 
prince called Sang la alias Sangili whose mother was a princess 
from the Royal household of Vijayanagar. This prince succeeded 
tc the throne of bis father by assassination and the quarrel which 
resulted between blm and his half-brothers led to the Portuguese 
being Invited to the assistance of the baU-biolbers to regain the 
throne. The Portuguese at last wiped out the independence of 
Jaffna. 

1 shall be thankful if you will kindly open your columns for 
the publication of historical information from contemporary 
sources your readers may be pleased to contribute re. Jaffna 
history of the medieval period. 

R. C. PROCTOR. 

The Malabar Christiaa’a Date for Hanikba-Vaehakar and 
for the Pouadatien of Quiloa. 

Trivandrum, lath Augusl I 03 l- 

Sir, 

Jn his article entitled'Tbe Date of Manikyavacaks* published 
\r^Tkt (luar/erly Journal 9f ikt Mftku Sedety, Vol. XXII, No. 1, 
Mr. K. G. Sankara Ayyar attempts to make the Malabar Christian 
tradition appended to my MoJahar CAriseians and Their Aneum 
Doeumenis, yield the date 680 A.D. for Miftikka-Vachakar's 


reconversion of some St. Thomas Cbrssiians of Malsbsr {aide 
reprint of bis article, pp. $ and 6). He does so b;— 

(a) wrongly inierp^eliog tbe very wen*kDo«n phrase 

used in almost all old Malabar 
Christian documeots. sod 

(i) uDwittlogly pnltiag in tbe word ' later * after 
«^leolsand 

(r) wrongly interpreting ' ncaoce' as ' 815 years 

is to the Malabar Christian a 
very fsmiUar pbrase with a very dednile meaning. To him it 
means nothing more or less tbao the la tin phrase ' tft Af*49 
J?e>ntAiMsfnV which appears in English as ‘ in the year of Our 
Lord* and stands foe tbe abbreviation A.D. to which some 
modern writers prefer A.C., i^., Aitm CArit/i (rather than After 
Christ), The above Malayalam phrase for as well 

as tbe Christian era came to be used in Malabar only after tbe 
advent of the Portuguese io A.D. H98. although Marignolli, 
Marco Polo and other Earopeaos must have used tbe era and the 
Latin phrase in tb^r letters v diaries writteo while they were on 
or near tbe Malabar Coast prior to 1498. afi0^n4^aiQp 

means AD., and A.D. alone, it is capable of othir 
interprtle^n. A.D. is also referred to in MaJtyalam as Mliiba* 
kkalam the year of (be Messiah. A year {f.g., 

816) of the Chrisliao era is also referred to as 

is.nTu>(3 vd « 0 «Me (or offsodi), which raeaos 'io 

the 8l5tb year after the birth of (be Lord Jesus tbe Messiah, 
«^ml£ (kilam) here means year, aod not time as is well known to 
those acquainted with old Malayalan documents. 

And Kertkasu here is n»t tbe creator or St. Thomas, but 
or »<i§a which is equiva¬ 

lent to the English translation (the Lord Jesus the Measlab) of the 
original Greek and Syriac of tbe New Tesumenl. Marin 
is a Syriac word loeaniog Oar Lord in English and tui/ipQu 
in Malayalam. St. Thomas is never referred to in 
Malayalam as To us, St. Thomas Christians, 

he is * A^aorr % Out Apostle. 

It will be better at this stage to quote here tbe passage coo* 
taining tbe words wrongly interpreted by Mr. Sankara Ayyar. 


.fiuiijpAfiiit «iTA>(^ 

«iT«Oib .i^cviifi ..,, «.iip 

Ar^d(?(j(r^ 9fnaj<$ a<rsi)u) (fiiT6*!^jAeriT#«9iTitft 
Al£ (ffi), . * 

Two di St loci events are recorded here :— 

(1) /4 j 4.D~ sps the indigfeiious Christians of Niranam 
and of Quiicn (both in Travancore) adopted some of the cuatoms 
of the Veh^U ChristUo refugees fioio Kaviripatlinam (Puhar) and, 
when (hey were thus going on, 

(2) in ihi ytar 31 $ came a sorcerer named Minikka 
Vichakar. 

It witl. therefore, be seen that 00 addition of 293 and 815 is 
possible at all, nor is there any means whatever of bringing 10 
72 as Mr. Sankar has done (p. 6 of reprint). 

It must be borne in mind also that, according to Malabar 
Christian tradition, the above-mentioned defection caused by 
M&nikka Vftciiakai took place definitely iefffri the coming to 
Crangaoore (hfuziris) in Cochin of the foreign Christian merchant 
prince Thomas Cana and his hundreds of Christian companions in 
845 A.D., one of the few very precise dates preserved in Malabar 
Christian traditfon my article on 'Thomas Cana' in Tie 
Indian AnJifi/ary, LVI, 1927, pp. 161 and LVII, 192S, pp. 108 
s^f). The value of this tradition and these dates can of course 
be Questioned, and no one can vouch for its accuracy. 

Malnbar Christian tradition Is positive also regarding the 
date 1 M.E. (or 825 A.D.) fox the foundatioo of the city of 
Quilon by the Persian Christian merchant prjoce Msruvan Sabriso, 
to whose church in Quilon was granted the still extant Sthanu 
Ravi copper-plates of about A.D. 880 well-known to anliquartats. 
In Hindu tradition embodied in Kemloipatti the merchant is 
called Kollatlu Yiviri the Quilon Merchant. 

True, the city of Quilon had been In existence before 825 A.D. 
So we have perhaps to regard Sabriso*s founding of Quilon as a 
rf*foundinff of it. The destruction of Quilon just a few years 
before 825 A.D. seems to be referred to in the expression 
such-and-such a year after the destnictlon 
of Quilon found in the Tamil ?/OT'kMeturat/faIa Varahnfii^9^!>^ 
ajffWflp) {S<H Tamil Strut, 27). In old inscriptions a Quilon 
year is referred to as such-and-such a year after (^oirAXov 
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‘ the appeer&nee of Quilon ead Sabriso. the merchant, is twice 
called'* Sebriso who founded this city and obtained possessioa 
of it ” jn ijjg ^bote 

Sihanu Rael copper*pUte of ct/«a $30 A.D. 

T. K,. Joseph. 


A Note 00 Manildcavaebaka. 

/Uj, Ci«7y •S'/wA 

Mfktport, Madras. 

an article coatribuled by Mr. K, G. Sankara Aiyu* on 
NCanikkavachaka io ibe Jnly Dumber of the Jonraal (pp. 43—35), 
be coQSiders the true name of (be saint to be ^vapadya Jive. 
Taniil scholars tbiak that it is a corapouod of tiro Sanskrit words 
and padya, the latter connoting ’One wbo is attached to the 
feet of aootber'. We also read uader ^ttapadys io the Taiait 
Lecicon, 'Saira devotees attached to tbe feet of Siva : 

III the Kail Tiruft^^ifiyar viruttam, to which he refers, there Is 
nothiag to show that ' ^iva(^dya ’ is a name yivea by his parents 
to Maqikkavdcbaka. Tbe staasa is ttuesiioo reads thus 

99iiP^ ^ppoAM/tj 

Os^snffp eqdiead^^ 

Frt< traaskUitn: Poets who do not understaod tbe purport 
of wbat is Eiven is Tintkkavai, which has TiruccbirrambalaiB for 
its central idea of Him—the presiding deity of Tillai aad suog 
by the Saiva devotee of Tiruvadavui wbo has understood Tin* 
vachaka. will sing many staasas and thus make others laugh. 

Agaio, tbe word Phdya is do new wwd f^ the Tamils, as «< 
find mentioo of the same in jVasm^n/a ia usostugv 
cj.TgiA uwaPdfire^.* Heace there is no warraot io hold that the 
name is one given by his parents. 

2. It is stated that Hambi Aadar Nambi has counted Tiru- 
vdebaka as one of tbe sacred canons. Oa the face of tbe stanzas 
in Kambi’s biography, better koovo as SetlUment of tbe Canon 
it seems to be correct but on a critical examination of che stanzas 
it will be found that some of them are Interpolalions.t 


* 10, Hastraa Kodatu Kidai. laM 

t Sm Toma, Ve). XXV|. p. 397 w wf. pvticvlvly 19 . 4S3 4S7. 
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3. As to the Incorrect iranelation of the verse found in the 
I^yden grant,* all I have to say Is that tins is the interpretation 
given by oieny a scholar. Even Burgess and Katesa Saeiry hold 
the same view. They write that * He, lodra of Rings, begat 
Aditya Rajara;a also called Karlkala, the crest jewel Of the Sola 
family.’ t And Sanskrit scholars also interpret it likewise. That 
novel interpretation may also be plausible but has no bearing 
here. Moreover, Nambl explicitly refers to an Aditya and net to 
a Kijarija which poiot has been lost sight of by Mr. Sankar. 

SOMA SUKZ>ARA DESIKAK. 


• Cf. p. 47, /or Jnly 1931 

t Arthsoiogie^l 9f Soathtrn India, Vol. IV. 


EDITORIAL. 


Our Patros), Hi« Hi^^hness ibe Mabanja, Sfj Kiishnaraji 
Wadiyar Bahadur, aFlCT*a prolonged and arduous pilgrimage lo 
Che Mauasa Sarorara and Mouni Kailas, returoed to I be Capital. 
We o9er him our most loyal and sincere welcome on Lhe successful 
completion of \i\t 

• • 

We congratolate the Lokaakanya Uofat \Vachai)alaya of 
Shirbatii on tbeir celebralion of ibe Golden Jubilee oo Ist 'Hugusl 

• • 

We deeply regret to record tbe tragic and early death of $lr 
Sieuart Pears. Chief Commissi oner of tbe Nortb‘Wesi Frontier 
ProriQce. by au accideaUl slip down a deep near Mathiagali 

on September 9.1931. Duriog (be period he was amidst us as 
British Resident io Uysoce, he endeared himself to (he people of 
the Slate by hts deep sympathy and generous kindness as well a» 
by his easy accessibility, courtesy and desire to help the needy. 
His interest In tbe work of (be hfytbic Soaety of which he was 
an Honorary President was immense and we desire to conrey to 

Lady Pears our condolences in bcr bereanei&ent. 

• 

• • 

We have also to notice, with equal regret, the demise of Mr. 
C. W. E. Cotton, Chief Secretary (o tbe Gowemmeat of Madras. 
Mr. Cotton was a member of the Mythic Society from Us found* 
atioo and eeioced great interest la its work. His inaugural 
address at tbe Kerala Society was an example of his iulimate 
knowledge of Sonlb lodiao History and was a teslimony to his 
great Interest in tbe antiquities of this country. Our heart-fell 

condolences go to Mrs. Cotton jq her bereavement. 

• 

• • 

Swam! Nlkhllanaoda in his interesting article on Ibe Srlogeri 
Math in the Shsrats for Jnoe 1931 takes It for grant¬ 

ed that Sri Vidyannya was Madbava, son of Cbawondabbatia and 
conqueror of Goa. That has been shown to be incorrect by Rao 
Babadur Haraslmbacbar. 

• ■ 

In (be Vedie MagMiae few some tine past, Band it Chanupali 
has been giving a sketch of tbe life of Sri Krishna which be 
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continues In the issue for June nod July 1981. His account takes 
into consideration tbe several attacks made upon the^vatarof 
Sri Krishna and endeavours to explain 4hem in a manner satis* 
factory even to tbe layman. 

« 

• • 

In tbe Bpigraphia 2ndic<i for January 1929, Prof. J. Ph- Vogel 
ofLeiden gives the text nod translation of the Prakrit Inscriptions 
from a Buddist site at Nagarjunikonda, nith an introductory note. 
These furnish soroe valuable bislorical information regarding the 
three rulers of the Southern Ikkhiku dynasty, though that 
ioformaiion ia very meagre. Buddha ts called a scion cf the 
Ikkhaku dyoasty. Certain expressions found in these also occur in 
the Prakrit copper*pIate grants of the early Pallavas. 

• 

• • 

Rai Bahadur Days Ram Sahni edits a Sunga loscription la 
the SpigrapAia Indifii for April 1929, Babu Jagannath Das 
Ratnakara of Ayodhya first brought it to the notice of scholars. 
This is the hrst inscription on stone or metal so far discovered 
which mentioDS the celebrated founder of the Suoga dynasty, 
Pusbyamitca, and helps u$ to compare the literary references to 
this ruler contained in Divyivad<ii7a (XK!K), the Mababhasya 
of Patanjali (111-2-123), the Vishnu and the BbSgavata Puranas 
and the Mhlavikigniioltts of K&lidasa. The interpretation of 
soshuna or the sixth son of Push yam it re. gains support as against 
the sixth Id descent from tbe founder. The script is Brahmi in 
character and earlier than that of the inscription of Rudradaman 
of Glrnar. 

a a 

Mr. R. Srloivasarnghavaiengar discusses whether tbe Rock 
Sculpture at Mahabalipuram generally known as Arjuna’s Penance 
is such or Bhagiratha’s Penance as suggested by Von Goloubew or 
otherwise. In the Indian Antiquary for June 1981. Mr. Iyengar 
considers it to be Vishnu’s Paradevala Paramathya and gives the 
heading to the article. Where Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar and 
M. Goloubew differ from each other and from Mr, Srinlvasaragha* 
vaiengar, each supporting his own conclusions, it is difficult to 
decide. Tradition, it may be ob.served,' however, connects it 
with Arjiina^s Penance; and tbe circumstances and the context 
appear to justify it. 


• ■ 


Dr. Pras Nath considers, iu another article In the same issue, 

Jr/AaStsfra was probably composed bet«een 484 and 510 A.O. 
and assigns the follovio; reasons: (t) The author of the Ar/Ae- 
Sfufra lived somewhere near (he sea-coast iq a country which 
abouaded io (a) sea^ports, (f) ships sailing for pearl fishery, and 
(r) pirate vessels and where cooch shells, diamonds, precious 
stones, pearls and coral were also important items of import. 
(2) In the section relating to the management of the crown lands, 
it will be found the king of KautaJya possessed landed properties 
in Aparanta. Aimaks, Araatujangala and AnQpa*desa, all corapris' 
ing a political unit Ideotlfted generally with Koakana Kaecha. 
Sutfishtra, Si od (Aparaota), some parts of Rsjaputana (jlAgala), 
Mliwi with its capital at Uifaio (Avanli), the tracts along the 
banks of the Narmada and Tapci (Anfipa^lesa) and Travancore 
(Apte) or Maharashtra (Herr Meyer and Dr. Shasaa Sastri) (Aimaka). 
(0) A consideraiioo of the historical erideoce about the ex isle ace 
of the political unit referred to by Kairialya suggests that the 
M&lwd empire continued as a political unit from 126 .\.D. to 610 
A.U. within which period (be composition of the ArtkoSxxtfra 
must fall. Heihiaks it was subsequent to the defeat of the Hunas 
by $ka&dagupta in 468 A.D. and his occupation of the KathiawAt 
Peninsula (SurdshtTs^. lathe July issue of the same periodical 
(/..4.x the learned Doctor refers to bis fourth ground (4) Prs«- 
Hunaka-Gandhara Countries (484-510 .A.D.) after the repulse of 
Skandagupla and the captore of the Korth*We$tera Punjab in 
485 A.D. Under (be authority of the liana conqueror Tonmana 
and of his son Mlbiragula who ruled over a consolidated dominion, 
evidently the Hindu rulers, exposed (o the attack of the cruel 
Huns, did not like to give any cbaace of complaint to them. (5) 
The countries of the Malwa Empire fulfil the conditions of 
Kau(alya’s Janafada, 

Amongst bis other reasons am Kauialya considering coinage 
as a royal prerogative which was not so regarded till the Greek 
conquests of India and the Ar/A^-Sat/ra advocating ideals and 
culture winch are ooo'Indian. This, however, conflicts with (he 
earlier view fixing the date of Kaaialya or Kauplya in the fourth 
century B.C. when a large nation stale id India is not generally 
considered to have been formed. Further, doobls have been cast 
on the original text of the Ar/Ao'S/stra, whether it was in verse or 
prose. And Dr. Pran Nath considers that the verses contaioing 
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thft author’s name do not help in fixing: bis date or in suggest¬ 
ing that the state of society depicted in the work is pre.*Buddhist 
and says that there is do means of ascertainiog whether the tradi¬ 
tion handed down to Dandin about the authorship of the work 
was based upon fact. Dr. Kath, however, would believe the original 
work to have been in verse. [Cf. I A., Sept. 1931, p. 174.] While 
opinions on these matters may differ and there may even be in 
accuracies in the English translation of the Arthn-Sastra as 
suggested by Dc. Ganapaii Sasirl and also by a writer in the 
IiiSan Histo>'ifitl Quar/eriy (Vol. VII. No 2, June 1931), the value 

of Dr, Shania Sastri’s pioneer work cannot be g:ainsaid. 

• 

• « 

In tht Bhfirata for July 1931, Mr. V. Subrahmanya 

Iyer begins an exposition of ‘Avasthitraya’—n unique feature of the 
Vedanta, One’s life is known to cover the three slates.'^waking, 
dream, and deep-sleep stages, f.r.. Jigrat. Svapna and Susbupti. 
The waking stage, however advanced, accurate or scientific one’s 
knowledge of this state, is yet defective according to the Vedantin 
for purposes of philosophic or the highest truth, since it ignores 
the other two states. Hence to realize what life in totality means, 
the experience gained In the three states should be co-ordinated. 
Now, Avasthitraya does not ignore even ao Iota of the data of 
life. The reason of the Vedantin comprehends and co-ordinates 
the experiences of the three. While the great thinkers of Europe 
and America approach each of these from the physical, physiolo¬ 
gical or psychological side, which confines them to the waking 
state only, the metaphysical^not the mystic^aspect as based on 
Avasthitraya has scarcely been touched upon by them. Tsdatmlya U 
ultimate philosophical knowledge and is attained by mental and 
moral discipline of a high order required for a determined pursuit 
of pure truth. Avastb&traya is a means of reaching Reality and 
the problem of Reality is approached through tbejnana, Bhakil 
and Karma Mdtgas. ^ Sat-chit-tlnanda appears to have been some¬ 
what very generally used here. The article is concluded in the 
August issue in which the Reality of Ideas and the Reality of 
Awareness are further considered. Avasthatraya, recently, has been 
discussed notably by Messrs. Y. Subbsrao and K. A. Krishna* 
swamier. An article on Avasthi-?anebaka dealing with Tanya and 
Turiyailta would be welcome. 


« 

■ • 


Of tbe several iatercstlog articles published in the THdian ffisfo- 
rUal Quarterly for Match l$Sl (V©1. Vll, No. 1), attention msj be 
drawn to Mr. R. Rama Rao^s coBCludiog article oa the Origin of 
Madhava^Vidyaranja Theory ia which Hadhava. brother of Say ana. 
is considered separate from Vidyaraaya, tbe Jagadguru of Sringeii. 
Tie writer agrees with Rsio Babador Narasinhachar that Madha7a. 
brother of Sayana. was differeat from Madhava Amatya, but differs 
froze him io bis ideatiheation of Madhava with Vidyaraoya. This 
view of the writer does not appear coavintiDg. (See QJM~S., 
XXI. No. 4. p. 428.) Fortber, who Vidyaraitya was before he be* 
cave a Sanyas! has aot beeo discussed; aor axe we told whether 
Vidyaraoya has to be ideotified with Sivadharma of Styalallva 
Ralnakara (Bk. IV, Chap. 12, verse 7}. 

• 

• • 

In the /fiumtl 9f fndiaH His/ery for April 1931 (Vol. X, 
Part I), noticing the work of Rev. H. Heras oa tbe ' B^nntngs of 
Vijayanagara History', the reviewer says that' the author succeeds 
in relofotcing tbe theory of Raaoada origin m., that the 
foundation was by the Hoysalas to avert (he Mussalman invasions 
at the north of the Empire. But his views regarding the fabri* 
cation of tbe story of Vidyaranya by tbe ascetics of the Sringerj 
Mutt and laddeatally his views r^ardiog the philosophy of these 
ascetics may not Gad geaeral acceptaace.* The suggestioo is 
therefore possible that while the original town of Vljayasagara nay 
have beeo started as a bulwark against Mossaimao aggression 
by Ballala 111, Vidyaranya assisted in the fouodatioQ of the great 

Hindu Empire of tbe fourteeatb century. 

• 

• • 

The introductory aote in the Anneal Bibltegrephy ef AnAao- 
legy^ reviewed to these pages, refers to tbe excavations in Aonam 
(TrakS). The religious centre of tbe ancient city consisted of 
eight Brahmio temples. Tbe prioeipal shrine must have been a 
building remarkable not only for Its vast dimenrions. but also 
on account of tbe quality and quantity of the sculptures which 
supplied its plastic decoralions. In tbe middle of this sanctuary, 
tlterc stood a sandstoae altar of imposing uze, adoioed aJl round 
with a frieze in high relief, representing a succession of muriciaes 
and female dancers. Tmples were raised on a platform decorated 
with raised ornaments and mouldings. 
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v^mong:st the Inscriptions found was a Sanskrit one, discovered 
by Mon. CIsys, belonging to the reign of Frak&sadharina of the 
seventh century A.D. which records the copstructlon of the temple 
iQ honour of the great poet and rishi Valmiki. the celebrated author 
of the Rsmiyana. 

These confirn) the view propounded by the Greater India 
Society, regarding the Hindu colonisation of the Further Bast 
under Brahmin auspices, of whom Kaiindinya was the foremost. 

• * 

Th< Journal 0 f ihe Betnbay Jiitlrrieul Soeiely for September 
1930 (Vol, ni. No. 2) contains a number of interesting articles. 
On * A Newly discovered Image of Buddha near Goa Rev. Keras 
brings to bear his umivalled schoiarshlp and acute vision and 
shows that Buddhism existed as a fact in the West Coast. Another 
article relating to'The Remains of a Pre-Hisiotical CiviUsation 
in the Gangetic Vailey' by Dr. A, Banerji Saatri is of absorbing 
interest and is profusely Illustrated. 

■ ■ 

The Report of the Research Department of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, for 1980-31, draws alteniion 
to tbe fact that its application regarding the Institute's Post* 
Graduate classes to tbe Bombay University Is receiving sympa* 
thetic consideratioo by the Syndicate and the Academic Council. 
In the meantime, on the recommendation of tbe Local Inquiry 
Committee of the University, the provisional permission given by 
it to carry on post*grs4uate tuition work at the Institute continues. 

• 

• • 

2'riwni —Vol. IV, No. 2 (March—April)—contains a note on 
the Frescoes from Kerala by Mr, K. V. Raroachandran who refers 
to the paintings on the walls of the Siva shrine at Trichur and 
comparer them to those of Ajanta. ' The loveliness of woman is,' 
be says, ' an eternal pre'occupation with art, not only at Bagb or 
Ajanta or Betur and Bhuvaneswar. but also wherever Brahmanioa! 
Influences have prevailed, from Khotan to tbe ends of Indonesia.’ 

»*« 

In the Telugu Periodica) Bh%traii (Vol, 8, No. 7) published 
on the 7th July 19SX, there Is a ntest informative article on the 
Saptarishis or the Great Bear Constellation and their Forward and 
Retrograde Motions. As the location of these stars in the path of 
the cwenty*seven asterismsis used for purposes of fixing long periods. 
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na;, e7«n s«es &od accordiog: to some the date of the Mahabharata 
Wer end other Puranic iBcideats ia deiensiBed from the positioo 
of Ibis coDstelUtioe is the firmainent, tbe diacussioo of ibis subject 
bj Mr. K. Jafiaaaatba Rao wiJI be fouod very iastruetive. 

Iq the course of a very ioterestiog aod higbl; instructive note 
on ' A Stucco Head from Central Asia’ belonging to the Fourth 
to Fifth Century A.D. and Included in the Koss Collection^ 
Dr. Ananda Coomarasamy says Id the June number of the 
BulUtin af tht Mustam af Fuh Arts, Boston (Vol. XXIX. No, 
17$),' the Stucco art is...vastly superior to that of ibe Gasdhiran 
productions io the stone. The lafluence of (he latter in India was 
purely formal, brief and supecficiaU because (here already eilsted 
a vigorous and velbesiablished scnlptural art. In Ceutrsl Asia, 
where the Northern IraniaBS bad previously used only a symboU* 
cal and con*represeacattonal style, and bad not depicted the 
human form until a tirae when the Greek models became known to 
them, the Hellenistic tradition left deeper traces. When ulti¬ 
mately the immediately derivative period had been passed (r/s., 
when the Gandhiran stone style had already decayed, and even 
in the hlediterraoean Hellenistic art was to full decline)i Central 
Asia Created out of this inheritance (In ccMsblnatlon with formal 
elements of Indian origin) an entirely new and living art which 
may fairly be called autochthonous, essentially a product of 
lianUn genius, and of more than provincial significance. ’I'he 
productions of Ha44a(iii Afghanistan)^ and Tash-Kurgan io the 
Taring Valley, north of Kashmir* evidently represent the classic 
stage of Ibis development, and remembering tbe contacts which 
at this time united distant parts ol Asia by intimate caUurel links, 
it is of interest to note that this classical petlod of Central 
Asian art coincided with the analogous conditions represented in 
India io the contemporary Gupta Period : in both areas the 
gracious and cosmopolitan types and styles sow euablished were 
destined to retuio tbeir prustige ever afterwards.* These and other 
discoveries of paintings and sculptures in this part of Asia have 
added a new chapter to history, rtvealiog an art * embodying 
Indian, Helleuistic, Iruoiao, and Boally Chinese elements 


^ Saiibaai, J, J., Lea Faiif/aj At Haddo, 1930. 

* Sersygowskc, J., Tka Affkam Staeaot af tke N. St. P. ColUctieiix 1931. 
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ia varying proportions.' not 'ao motg:anic combination of in* 
congruous elecocaCs ’ 'liketha (>rcco*Buddhist art of Ggndhira,’ 
but 'expressing indigeoous energies, ssiouishing living qualities, 
and a ' true' style’. In Afghanistan, ibe use of stone for Buddhist 
sculpture represents a natural consequeuce of the original ludian 
influence; the later developed Stucco art may be regarded as of 
northern origin. 

•S 

Writing on ’Paliarpur’ in the Si^tUrn Rgvit^ for August 
19SI, Babu Sarojendranath l^ay describes its site as representing 
one of the noblest historical places in Bengal and a most ancient 
and precious archeological spot so far discovered there. In 
another article, three Vishnu sculptures frem Hraawzn or old 
Prome in Burma are described by Babii Hiharranjan Ray. In 
this place trhich has yielded the earliest Pall inscriptions up till 
now discovered in Burma relating to the subject-mnuer of 
Hinayana Buddhism are to be found relics ct Brahmanical 
influence associated with Vlshnuvlte tradition so far brought to 
light within the Peninsula. 

••• 

lo the Vimtt-Bkaraii rr#r/y (Vol. 8, 1930^1, Part III) for 
June 1981 Is published the Presidential Address of Vidhusliekara 
Bbatincharya in cbe Vedlc Section of the Sixth A]l*India Oriental 
Conference, Patna, December 1930, oo ' Vedic Interpretation and 
Tradition’. He approaches some of the fundamental problems 
io the interpretation of the Veda with special reference to those 
who bold it as an inspired and sacred heritage, and And it a 
great source of peace and happiness in their lives. Veda is 
a treasure and a most precious Inberitaoce of the past to bama* 
nity at large while to tbe Indiana It Is the ultimate source of 
their end and aim. It is universally accepted that the text of 
the Vedas has been preserved quite intact It is only In the 
interpretation of Vedic texts that differences of opinion arise, of 
which the following mystic mantra from the ^iS'^eda may be 
given as an example 

^ 4TW vv w I 

f^T^i ii 

It means: ?'our are his horns; three are his feet; his heads 
are two and hands are seven. Bound with a triple bond, the 
strong one roars loudly ; the great God enters iuto mortals. 
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Accordiog: to N'lrukt&'paHsUbu. be U a Yegoa. The four 
Korns aro the four Vedas r the three feet axe the three satanm 
(or pressing oat of S«Da juice at three periods of the day); the 
two heads are the two Ubatioos ; the seren bands are seven metres 
and the triple bond constitutes the lhree*foId scriptare. Mantra, 
Brahmana and Kalpa, 

But Paianjaii, the commentator of Panini, takes the God as 
speech, the four horns being four kinds of words ; (be three feel 
comprising the three periods of lime ; the two heads are two forms 
of speech : tbe seven hands are seven case-endlogs; and (he tilple 
bond refers to the three parts of tbe body that help in uttering 
speech. 

There are many other ioteresiing explanalions as well on 
which space forbids us to dwell. It stands to reason to say that 
consistently with the context only one of the explanations can be 
the correct one aad the dUScutcy 1$ to find out »bat that Is afoidsl 
the bewildering maze of ioterpretations put by the highest authori* 
ties. Tbe aim of the dlstloguished President has been to find 
out what expIaoaiiOD tbe Rishi or the author of tbe text himself 
intended. 

Mr. Sunlti Kuioat Cbatterjl deals with' Some Problems in the 
Origin of Art and Culture in India* in his paper read before the 
Fine Arts Section of the Sixth AIMndia Conference at Patna last 
December and published in tbe same issue of tbe Visvaihare/t. 
Of the several Questioos which be pats to himself and to which be 
endeavours to find an answer, easy be mentioned : Did the 
people of tbe Veda—the Aryans iisong whom the hymns origi* 
nated—attempt to translate into wood or stooe tbe visions they 
had of Ushas aod of India, of Rodra and of tbe Aavins? What 
success did they altaio, if that attempt was ever made? Colleetlng 
the available evideoce on this matter in a masterly way he 
concludes that ‘tbe oldest objects of national culture in India 
that we can associate with a people of Aryan language and culture 
are the Maurya artifacts which take os only lo a few centuries 
B.C.' He then proceeds to d'lscoss In detail the objects of culture 
of other families—the Austric, the Dravidian and the Tibeto- 
Chinese. In the coadading paragraphs he arranges Indian art lo 
ten strata: The Pre-Aryan Art of India; Kudiseniary Art, mostly 
borrowed from Assyria and Babylonia; tbe Art of Aryan Persia; 
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ihe first expression of an Ancient lodlao National Art; Advent 
of Greelc inAuence io Indian Art; the Art of Amar^vati and 
Madbura; the Classical Gupta Art; the development of Art in 
diAerent parts of India into mid mediieval and late mediaeval and 
called local schools such as these of the Fallava, RUhlrakuta, etc.; 
the art of IndO'Chioa and Java; and the Buddhist Art of Serindia, 
China, Korea and Japan. 

• • 

' The Sources aud Nature of Puraia in the Pumjasi/kla ’ is 
the heading of an article by Mr. W. Norman Brown, of the Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania in the Journal of tk« 4»ierU>tH Onenial 
Sooitiy for June 1931 (Vol. 51, No. 2). It throws a flood of light 
on the interpretation of the word ' Pnrufa ’ as given In the Rig 
Veda. He says that Puru^a does not, as generally understood, 
represent a primitive conception of the Cosmos as a great man: 
be cannot be compared as others do to the Norse world-giant 
Ymir or the Germanic 'I'uistc, Mannus, between whom and 
Purusa a genetic relntioasbip is often found, Dut Purusa has 
his chief importance as a blend of the derivative elements drawn 
from the sphere of the related deities Agni, Surya .and Vishnu and 
perhaps faintly re*echoing an old folk-notion. Purusa 'seems a 
blend of characteristics of (1) Agni, as the typical male, as the 
essence of plants, waters, all thnt moves and stands, al>d the 
sacriAce. as the lord of immortality, as the lord of the sacriflee 
and thesacriAce itself; (2) Surya, as rising above the worlds to 
the place of immortality; (3) Vishpu. as the encompasser of earth, 
air and sky. Purusa is both the essence of creatures and also 
the inclusive principle, the Arst principle, the ruler, the immortal, 
the eternal. He is neither Agnf, Surya nor Vishnu alone, not is 
he a combination cf the three. He is a combination of charac* 
teristies derived from them, fused in a rather shadowy way In a 
new unity, with especial reference lo the Sun .... he is most 
signiAcantly a secondary derivation from notions established 
aotecedenlly in the R, V. The authors of our hymn no more 
thought of the world as a human being than did the composers of 
the BrhaHaranyaia Upanifad think of it as the sacrificial horse 
(BAl., i). The emphasis in the hymn is not on the mandike 
nature of Purusa. but on bis qualities of universality and his 
functioning as the saoriAce, which last is of predominant impor' 
lance,’ In this connection, it has to be observed that Purusa In 
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(he Purusa-sukla o{ (he Rtf*Veda iSi 32 li were, inerel; the 
personiric&tloQ ot tbia entire universe as set oat beHutifnl]; in 
the Bbagavnd Gita. In describing bis Virasa-Form (o Arjuna 
Lord Sri Krishna $a;s: In boedreds and in thousands see my 
forms. 0 son of Friihal various, divine and of varions colours and 
shapes. See (be Aditjas, Vasas, Rndras, (be (vo Asvins and 
Mam Is likewise. And O Descendant of Shorau ! See wonders 
in nnoibers unseen before. Wi(hin my body, O GudikHa! See 
to.daj (be whole universe, iadnding < everything) movable and 
immovabiei (ell) in one and vbaiever else yoa wish to see. 

" 1 stand suppofliog all (bis by but a siugle portion of 
myself.” [5. B. VIII. pp. Bl4.) 

••• 

The Bangalore Amateur Dramatic Association has been doing 
useful work in the field of literary publications for several years 
past, with which our readers are familiar. In addition to a 
number ot popular works dealioE with social topics and with (he 
dramatic art, were published under tbeii auspices the Kan a ada 
monthly, 'Raoga Bhuol’, which we hope to see soon revived. 
Their new undertaking in (be shape of an English Quarterly 
called (be 'Theatre* ought oaturally to appeal (oa larger audience. 
The two numbers that have so far appeared contain articles of a 
high class. la India. Ibis is. perhaps, (be first journal to dual with 
dramatic art as such, and it is further welcome for this reason. 
In adapting tbe ancient dramas to a setting $0 as to suit (be 
requirements of the modern stage and in translating clasrical 
dramas to modern languages, a great deal of useful work has 
already been done in (he past. But it cannot be said that 
they are adjusted to soil the busy conditions of this age. 
VVe hope that this important work will be done by (be Journal. 
The editor of tbe TMeatrt^ Hr. V. Bbaskaran, is well known for 
his literary talents and joaroalistlc experience. Messrs. G. 
Venkaucbalam, ar(*criiic and K. Sampat^ Kao of the hfational 
High School are associate edilors. They have several prominent 
men including Mr. T. Kagbavachari of Bellary on the advisory 
board. We wish tbe concern every success ^ and we hope (hat 
lovers and sympathisers of dramatic art will ensure the success 
of the Journal by exteadiog their liberal patronage by enrolling 
themselves as patrons, or as Hie members or al least as ordioary 
subscribers. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

Bangalore, 29th July 19Sh 
V- P. Madhava Rao, Esg., C.I.E., 
in the Chair. 

The Twenty‘first Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society was 
held in the Daly Memorial Hall on Wednesday, the 29th July 
1931, with Mr. V, P. Madhava Rao, C.I.E., Retired Dewan 
of Mysore, in the Chair, In offering a most hearty welcome 
to the distinguished statesman, the President of the Society, 
Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Sham a Rao. spoke 
as follows:— 

Allow me on behaU of the members of ihc 
Mythic Society to tender our hearty welcome to the veteran 
statesman, Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, c.i.B., who has kindly 
accepted our invitation to preside on the occasion of the 
Twenty* first Annual Meeting of our Society. A few da vs ago, 
I casually met Sir K- P. Put tan na Chetly in one of my mor¬ 
ning walks, and he expressed great pleasure that we had, to 
use his own words, ‘ dug out * Mr. Madhava Rao from his 
seclusion, to take part lo the functions of this day. It struck 
me at the time, that the expression Mug out* was a very 
happy one, for, as you know', the main work of the Mythic 
Society consists in a sense in its excavations in all fields of 
human activities, if only they bear on their face marks of 
some claim to a little antiquity. The members of the Mythic 
Society, most of whom are young men, have no desire to 
place themselves under the banner of the league of youth. 
They would far rather be the members of a league of old age. 
They love everything that is old : old friends, old books, old 
rimes, old manners, and If 1 may add. old statesmen also. To 
Mysore belongs the credit of having discovered the great 
talents of Mr. Madhava Rao and of giving the lead to 
Travaocore and Baroda, to utiliae them also. Though it 
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H DOW many yaars aioce Mr. MadKava Rao retired iQto 
private life the States that employed him have not for* 
gotten him. It was ooly a short while ^o that the 
Travancoreans invited him into their midst to express appre* 
elation of his services to that State. While in service in our 
own State, Mr. Madhava Rao always enjoyed the reputation 
of being a statesman of progressive views tendir^g towards 
SOciaJ uplift, and the broad'basing of representative govern¬ 
ment. It is a pleasure to us all that he still eojoys physical 
health and mental vigour and I am sure 1 echo your senti¬ 
ments when I say that we heartily wish him to enjoy these 
blessings for many years to come* 

And now, Sir, I request you to accept on behalf of the 
Mythic Society oui cordial welcome to this hall which is as 
much a tribute to the great services of the Society’s first 
President, the late Father Tabard, as it is to the generosity of 
Hi$ Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and of His Highness’ 
Government in enabling its members to carry on the research 
work in the past activities of the human race and to throw 
light therefrom on the advancing conditions of life. 

Mr. S. SrikanUya, the General Secretary and Treasurer, 
next read the Annoal Report for the year 1930-31:— 

THE REPORT. 

The Committee of the Mythic Society have great pleasure 
in placing before you. this evening, a Report of the Society’s 
activities during the year 1930-31. 

Menib^kip .—The membership continues to be steady. 
We regret to observe tbe large arrears of subscription of our 
resident members and appeal to them to remit their dues early. 
We also appeal to all our members to introduce new members 
and thereby increase the strength and stability of the Society 
and of its valued periodical. 

We offer our hearty congratulations to our Honorary 
President, tbe Hon’ble Sir S. E. Pears, on his being knighted, 
to our Honorary Vice-President, Sit C. V. Raman, who has 
achieved tbe signal distinction of being awarded the Nobel 
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Pri^e for Physical SciencSi and to our mernbers, the Hoa’ble 
Mr. C. W. E. Cotton and Dt. Leslie C. Colemani on their 
becoming the recipients of the titles of C.S.I. and'C.I.E. 
respectively during the year. The Committee also rejoice 
with the rest of their countrymen in Irtdia that one of our 
Vice*Presidents, Atnin*ul*Mulk Sir Mirsa Mahomed Ismail, 
has been representing, in a most worthy manner, Mysore and 
several other Indian States in the councils of the British 
Empire. 

We deeply regret to record the death of the following r 
Sir Richard Carnak Temple who was one of the foremost 
orientalists of our time and who was intimately coniiecte4 
with the Indian Antiquary from its inception up to the Inst 
day of his life; Rev. R. Timmerman, a distinguished scholar, 
particularly of Sanscrit literature and Oriental research; 
Diwan Bahadur P. R. Narayana Iyer; and Messrs. V, R, 
Gutikar, K- T- Paul and A. T. Setlur. We offer our 
condolences to the members of their bereaved families. 

Msersnge.—Several ordmary meetings of the Society were 
held during the year. Mention may be made of the follow* 
ing lectures which were delivered under the auspices of the 
Society: {(a*nahri$hna, ths Indian Saitit by Swami Sri* 
vasananda; Th^ liadamba^ 0 / Banavase by Mr. V. Ragha* 
vendra Rao; Sayings of liasavanna by Mr. M. Venkatesa 
Iyengar; Vijayanagara and Vidyaranya by Mr. S. Sri* 
kantaiya; Ths Ksladi Dynasty by Mr. S. N. Naraharaiya; 
The Trend of Modern Philosophic Thought by Sir Hati Singh 
Gour. 

Journal. —The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
is, as usual, published promptly and the standard of the 
contributions is maintained at a very high level. A new 
feature 1 $ the editorial columns introduced from the year 
under review. They ace useful for iuviting particular attention 
to noteworthy researches during the period and for making 
short references to important articles published in learned 
periodicals bearing on oriental literature. The change in 
the si.re of the Journal and the insertion of the Hoysala crest 
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on the cover have been well received. Besides, minor 
improve meats have been niede in the get'up of the Journal 
and in tRe arraogemeot of the matter cootained in it. 

The exchanges with the Jouroal of the Society have 
considerably increased da ring the past 3 'ears and it is proposed 
to delete from the list such puUications as have not been 
received regularly for some time. All the reoov.'oed peclodi* 
cels of the world on the sobjects of study connected with 
our aims and objects continue to be sent to us and we 
take this opportunity of acknowledging our indebtedness to 
the editors of the various periodicals who have been kind 
enough to assist ns in completing the lacons in this section 
of oiir Library. 

We have pat on the sale list a few of our publications 
end reprints tucludiog the proceedings at our Annuel Meet* 
ings. It is also under contemplatioo to reprint in book form 
important articles from our Journal, in coosultalion with the 
authors. These require financial obligations on our part and 
a benevolent attitude on the part of cbe authors. Nothing 
however, will be done which may strain the limited resources 
of the Society. 

Library.—k large number of books and periodicals was 
received during the year by presentation from authors, pob* 
lishers and the various governments in India i aad additions 
were also made by purchase. We desire to express our 
gratitude to the Government of India; the Govemment of 
Mysore; the States of Hyderabad, Barodai Travancore, 
Cochin, Kashmir and Pudoccottai; the Oxford University 
Press, Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. and other 
publishers; the various universities in India and several other 
institutions and authors who have presented us with a number 
of their publications. We have also to thank again the 
Director of Public lostruction in Mysore for bis continued 
sympathy and patronage in this behalf. 

We have been able to bring the series of the Mysore 
Archsoiogical Reports with us op to date. Those of the 
Journal of f Ae Royal Aiiatic $ocuty of Great Britain and 


Irtlafid, ikt Indian Antiquary &nd the Epigraphia Indica are 
now nearly complete. These, added to the entire volumes of 
the Bptgraphia Carnatica sod a large Dumber of the Reports 
of the various Circles of /^rchsology and Epigraphy id India, 
are a valuable asset to the Library. As regards the other 
periodicals, our efforts are meeting with success and we expect 
to be in possession of (he full series of many of them at no 
distant date. A large number of volumes were bound during 
the year and over a hundred more are In the course of binding. 
We shall (hankfulJy receive from members and other sympa¬ 
thisers, odd issues of any research periodical so (hat we may 
have as exhaustive a collection as possible. We shall also be 
thankful for the presentation of the Reports of the several 
Circles of Arcbseology end Epigraphy in India Including 
Burma and of the Indian States. The Supplement to the 
Catalogue of Books in the Library has now been issued and 
is for sale at eight annas a copy. 

The Library was completely re*4rranged during the year 
with the assistance of one of our members, Mr. V. Ragha- 
vendra Rao. 

The Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
were pleased to accord us permission to exchange or sell our 
duplicate volumes, as we thought At. Most of them as have 
now been marked out for exchange or sale have been removed 
from the main Library and a list of them is under preparation. 
Additional accommodation for the Library and the Free 
Reading Room is urgently required but we are, at present, 
unable to make adequate provision. We look forward to the 
generous patronage of Govcrament and of the pbilantbropic 
public to enable us to do so. 

Reading Rootn. —Over sixty periodicals are made available 
to the public in the Free Reading Room attached to the 
Society, Some daily newspapers are also subscribed for, The 
number of visitors attending the Reading Room was over 
3,000 during the year. 

Daly Memorial /ioi/.—Tbe Hall and its premises ace 
maintained in good condition. In our last Report, we referred 
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to the want oi accomniodation and to the necessity for adding 
two rooms and a verandah in the rear; but that was not possi¬ 
ble. The Government were unable to comply with our 
request at that time and it is proposed to renew the request 
at a more convenient opportaoity. 

‘The subscriptions which are Rs. 5 and Rs. 3 
a year respectively for local and mofussil members can hardly 
pay the price of the issues of the Journal chat are supplied 
free to the members. Nevertheless, in the hope that a low. 
subscription will Indnce a lai^e number to become members 
of the Society and participate io its activities, it is not pro¬ 
posed to raise them now. 

The grants from tbe Government of Mysore and tbe 
Government of India are being received as usual. 

Tbe accounts of the Society have been duly audited and 
certified correct by our Honorary Auditor, Mr. T. M. S. 
Subramaniam, to whom our thanks are due 

The statement of accounts for the year shows that tbe 
Society has managed to have a credit balance. Our Reserve 
Fund stands at Rs. 11,650. A considerate amount has been 
spent on tbe purchase of books, missing volumes and numbers 
of valuable periodicals, as also on binding and on subscription 
to newspapers. Notwithstanding the sobstantial help we 
receive from the Government of Mysore and the Governmeot 
of India, we find it very bard to meet our current expenses: 
our idea of increasing our activities and of quickly building 
up a large Reserve Fund has not been satisfactorily accom¬ 
plished. To make tbe Society and its valuable Library mote 
useful to tbe members and students engaged in research, an 
additional establishment and buildings are necessary. We 
are pressed for space even to keep back numbers of the 
Society’s Journal which are in constant demand. Increase 
fn life-memberships, donations and contributions towards the 
Reserve Fund of tbe Society and the institution of eudo^s * 
ments on the part of tbe generous public are a siue qua non 
for anv material aogmencatioo in the usefulness of the Society’s 
activities. 
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We lake this opportunity of expressing how glad we feel 
St the progress Mj'sore has achieved during the fifty years 
after Rendition. 

We desire to express our deep gratitude to our Patron, 
His Highness Sir Sri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, the 
Vice-Patron, His Highness Sir Sri Kantlrava Karasimharaja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, the Governmeot of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, and the Hon’ble the British Resident in 
Mysore for their continued and unabated support and syin* 
pathy, ____ 

In proposing the adoption of the Report, the President, 
Mr. Shama Rao desired to record the Society’s appreciation of 
the excellent work done by their indefatigable Secretary, Mr, 
Srikantaiya. On being seconded by Mr. K. H. Raroayya, the 
proposition with this amendment, was carried. 

Then the election of the office-bearers and the committee 
was taken up. Rajasabhabhushana Mr, K. R, Srinivasiengar 
proposed that Mr. Shama Rao be re*elected President of the 
Society for the ensuing year. In doing so, he said that after 
the death of Rev. Father Tabard, Mr. Shama Rao, so well 
known lor bis erudition and scholarship, was unanimously 
elected President, year after year. Mr. Shama Rao assisted 
by bis energetic and able Secretary, Mr. Srikaotaya, was carry¬ 
ing on the activities of the Society efficiently and had spread 
its reputation far and wide. Mr. F. R. Sell seconded the 
proposition which w&s passed unanimously, 

Mr, D. Veukatramiah proposed and Mr. Mast! Venkatesa 
Iyengar seconded that the Committee be reconstituted for the 
ensuing year with the President and the following office¬ 
bearers and members. The proposition was duly adopted 

Vice-presidents .* 

Sir Mirsa M. Ismail. 

Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara Alyar. 

Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao. 

Mr, K. R. Scinivasieogar. 

Mr. K. Chandy. 


Mr. C. S. BaUsuncUram Iyer. 

« Mr. C. S. DorasMrami l 3 *er. 

Mr. K. MaUhai). 

Mr. R. Narasimbftcbar. 

O^mral Secretary and Treasurer : * 

Mr. S. Srikan(a}*B. 

Joint Secretary: 

Mr. A. V. Racnaitathan. 

Bditors : 

Me. F. R. Sell. 

Mr. K. DevanatKachariar. 

Mr. S. SrikanUya. 

Branch Secretaries: 

Ethnology :—Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao. 

History:—Rev. C. Brovk-ne. 

FolkloreMr. B. PulUi)*a. 

AND 

Mr. P. Sampat Iyengar. 

Dr. R. Shama Sastri. 

Mr. N. S. Sobba Rao. 

Mr. A. R. Wadia. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 

The Chairmao then delivered amidst great applause a 
very interesting and instructive address in the course of 
which he referred to the ParcnauHru and the poet Kapilaris 
description of bis patron Pari of PerarnbuM)adD, a ruling 
chief of the present Madras and Chingi^ut districts. KapUar 
accompanied the two daughters of Pari aitei the latter's demise 
to find worthy husbands for them and took them to the court 
of a well*known potentate, Irungo^x'el of Tuaravsthi, wbo 
had descended from a line of forty-nioe monarchs and who 
was also known as Puli-kadi*mal or the slayer of the tiger. 
It was suggested that tbis Tuaravathi might have been tbe 
Dorasamudra of the Hoysala Ballalas, and a further doubt 
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was cast upon th« identification of the eponymous Sala. 
It was noteworthy that according to the Annals of Rajasthan 
by Col. Tod, there was a Tuaravathi In northern India 
belonging to the dynasty of Tuars. It was not unlikely that 
Irungo-vel of Kapilar might have been the Atanya-Kowal or 
Aranya-Camala of Col. Tod. From these emerged a few Im- 
portant questions for consideration by scholars i— 

(1) The relationships between the princes Krishna, 
Vijaya and Ballala IV, the last of the historical Hoysalas, of 
whom we do not hear after 1346 A.D-; 

(2) The relationships between Aranyacamala and the 
eponymous Sab, if the former can be found to have been a 
historical personage, associated with fighting a tiger, according 
to Kapilar (Puli*Kadi*Mal); 

(3) The identification of Tuaravathi referred to by 
Kapilar; and, 

{4) The tradition connecting lrum-Ko*Vel with the 
Agnicnlas. 

Mr. Madhava Rao then proceeded to say a few words 
on the work of the Society during the past twenty years. He 
said 

"You have secured a decent site where you have erected 
a beautiful structure amidst picturesque surroundings. An 
excellent and welbstocked library is yours. Leading oriental 
periodicals ate available to the research student on jour 
reading desk. In spite of the low subscription for your Jour¬ 
nal. you have been enabled to build up a small reserve fund. 
More than all these, within the portals of your Society have 
gathered together an enthusiastic band of yoimg men devoted 
to research under the distinguished banner of your worthy 
President. The name of your leaned Quarterly Journal has 
travelled all over the world. These are no mean achieve¬ 
ments for a Society which is but twenty years old and I 
congratulate the authorities of the Society on this splendid 
accomplishmeot. 

"May the love of India and an abiding and affectionate 
interest in its past, its present and its future endure! May 
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the study of Mysore aod its people prosper! In this Society 
of ant^uariaa researches so carefully ourtured by Kev. 
Father Tabard in bis day, and oow by yoar distinguished 
Presideot, Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Sharna 
Rao, historical activities are kept alive. The InstitutiOQ is. 
besides, a happy conjonctioo of lodiaa and European roem- 
bers. I repeat my good wishes for the continued prosperity 
and usefuloess of the Mythic Society.'* 


Rev. Father C. Broxvoe proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and made a touching reference to his interest 
in antiquarian researches. He also incidentally referred to 
the interest Mr. Madhava Rao took in sp^ts by presiding 
about twenty'four years ago over one of the functions of the 
St. Joseph’s College. The proposition was enthu&astically 
received. The function came to a close with three cheers to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 
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received during the Quarter ending 
30th September 1931. 


Preeented b7 i— 

The Authera- 

1. C. K. Veokataraiiilab. 

2 . d^muoo^MjcsRJ—by C. K- VenkaCatamiab. 

3 ^ d^«{lAt»&_by C. K. VenkaUtamiah. 

♦. Studies in Vijayaoagar Polity—by K. Iswar Dutt. 

5. Classical Saoskrit Literature—by R. Vasudeva Sarma. 

6. Beachside Songs—by R. Vasudsva Sarma. 

7. Buddhistic Studies—by Bimala Cbum Law, 

Gerernmcnt of Mrcore— 

I. Mysore Administration Reports for 1929—30 ; 

1. Railway Deparlmaut. 

'3. Forest Depaitment. 

3. KrishnarajasaKara Works. 

4. Depi. of Health Quarterly Reports—Vol. II—4. 

5. Do. do. Ill—1. 

6. Joint Stock Companies. 

n. Bill to amend tbe Hindu Law as to the Rights of Women. 
UI. History of Mysore—by Wilks : Edited by Sir Murray 
Hammick. 

JeraJcametaka, pberwar- 
EBM^. 

2 CAtMrucUS, 

3^ seidTSV). 

Me«sr^ B. X. Furlado A Sea*. Bombar^ 

Kadamba Kula—by George Morass. 

Sueerlntandane of Archaeoleer. Travaneore— 

Travancore Acbsological Report for 1929—30. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Inetftuta. Poene~ 

Report for 1930—31. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES IN THE 
CEYLONESE CHRONICLES. 

By Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Pk.D., M.A., B.T. 

The Ceylonese Chronicles incidentally refer to a large 
number of countries and localities, important in the history 
of Buddhism, in India and Ceylon. Most of them come In 
for mention as a result of thetr association with the life and 
religion of the Buddha or in connection with the historical 
in ter-relation, or the part played by them in the history of India 
and Ceylon. Most of these places and countries are already 
known from other, mainly Buddhist, sources, and few of them 
require any new identification. Even then, they add to out 
geographical knowledge, and not a few of the references are 
of more than usual interest. Such are, for example, the 
references to Alasaodn in the city of the Ytfnas in the 
Mahdvathsa, or to Yonnka in the Dipavainsa in connection 
with the building of the Great Thu pa, and the sending of Mis* 
si ons by M oggal ipu X la respectively. Al asanda, ns Is wel I k now n, 
IS Ale.Kandria In the land of the Yonas, probably the town found¬ 
ed bj' Alexander m the country of the Paropanisadas near 
Kabul. The Chronicles refer in common to the following 
places and countries in India and Ceylon: 



North and North-West India^ 

Gindhira*modern PeshawAC and Rnwa^pindi districts. 

Yonn or Yonakas the foreign settlements on the North- 
Western Frontier, perhaps identicrtl with theGrseco- 
Baotrian kingdom. 

Anolatta lftke«sone of the seven great lakes in the 
Himalayas. 

Wefitem India— . 

Apnrantaka comprises modern Gvijrat, Kathiawar and 
the son-coast districts. 

Snppfim {D'p.) or Snppiraka*(Wtfft.)»SurpaTaka (Sans.), 
modem Sopara in the Thnna district, north of 
Bombay. 

Mahamttha^modern Maharashtra. 

Mid-hulia and Eastern India— 

ICapilavatthuKihe birthplace of Gotama, and capital of 
the "Sskya tribe in Nepal. ... 

• Kusevat?«identical with later Kusiniri. 

Kn^narasa town of the clan of the Mallas in modern 
Nepal; ; 

‘ . GiribbajassRijagriha, modern Rajaglri in Bihar. . • 

JeUvnnaasa park and monastery near Sivatthi in: the 
Kosala conn try. 

MndhuriBciiiother name for Mathura, modern Muttrrr. . 

Ujjeni®»iiow Ujjain in the Gwalior State? old capital of 
Avanti. 

Urn vela* in ancient Buddha Gaya in the Gay 5 district. 

' K&sT«*motlern Benares district. 

Isi|>atanaBihe famous deer-park of Benares where Bud* 
dha first turned the Wheel of Law. 

Tamiditiya (D7p.) or Timalitti (.W<7/*.)*Timralipti, mod¬ 
ern TamUik in the district of Midnapore, Rengai 

Pa$alipuita« identical with modern Patna and the ad join- 
inf region. 

PiippinipurA«PMSlipapura identical vyith ancient Pi^li- 
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B&rinasi** modern Benares. 

Mitfiilasemodern Tirhut in Bihar. 

Rajagaba^modern Rajgir in Bihar. 

Vnftfa (Dip.) or VaAga (AftiA.)**Identical roughly with 
Eastern Bengal. 

VesWl=modern Baser in Muaaffarpiir, north of Pnlna. 
The Deccan and South Itidia^ 

ViRjha Vinjhatavi (AfcA.)—the Vindhyi momUain 

with iu dense forests. 

Dami|a“the Tamil country, 

C'eyfon— 

Suvan^bhumi—not in Ceyloo, generally Identiitcd with 
Lower Burma comprising the Rammahfiadesa. 

Malaya ^central mountain region m the interior of Ceylon. 

Abhayagiri^outside the north gate of Anuradbnpum. 

SllakuV^»northern peak of the Mihlntala mountain. 

Jetavana»n park monastery near Savnuhi In the' Kosala 
country. 

* Kalyinf^modern Kaslani, the river that flows mto the sea 
near Colombo. 

Celiyapabbata^the later name of the Missaka mountain. 

Hnndnnavana^between Mahameghavana where now the 
Mahivihara stands, and the southern wall of the 
city of AnurSdhnpiira. 

LaAka^ identified with the island of Ceylon. 

MIssakagici —pabbata (.W(sA.)ssmodern Mihintala 

mountain, east of Anuradhapurn. 

Dighuv&pis probably the modern Knndiya*Kattu tunk 
in the Eastern province- 

Tlie Dtpat'amsa, however, exclusively mentions several 
countries and places which are not mentioned ici the 
Mahawmsa, 

North and NortlhWest India — 

KurudipOBprobably identical with Uttsirakiirii. 

Takkaaila*modern Taxil» in N. W. Frontier province. 

(reading doubtful) smodecn Sialkot in the Pan jab. 


Wesigrn Ineiia — 

Bharukaccha^smoderD Broach, an ancient se^ort in 
Kathia^v'a^. 

LajarattHaaidentical either with Lata in modern Guj* 
rat or Kadha in Bengal. 

Slhapurascapital city of Lata or Badha country. 
Mifi’I/tffia a/i4 Sitsfern India— 

AAg&«Identical with modern Hhigalpur region in Bihar. 

CainpiBmodern PMharghSta in the district of Bhagalpur. 

Magadh&Bn tribe dwelling >n the territory now repre¬ 
sented by modern Patna and Gaya districts in 
Bihar- 

Mallaaa republican tribe of ancient Kusinira and Piva. 

Vardhamanapura^Vardhamanabhiikti of inscriptions, 
modern Burdwan. 

Veluvanasthe famous bamboo-garden monastery in 
Rajagriha, modern Rajgiri. 

VedissassVidisa. modern Bhilsain the Gwalior State. 

Hatthi purasHastinapum (Sans.)^enerally identified 

with an old town in Mawina Tahsil, Merat. 

Indapa^^Indraprastha, near modern Delhi. 

It may be noticed in this connection that in the D7^a* 
Oirmso. AAgi, Mugadha. Vahgi and Mails are mentioned in 
the plural, not as Vaiiga in the singular as In the Ma/tavarnsa. 
The tribal significance was maintained in the Dipavatnsa, 
whereas in the later Chronicle it was overlooked. 

Ce)'hn — 

An 11 radbapura^ancient capital of Ceylon, now in ruins. 

Aritthapuraasin North Central province, north of Haba- 
rana. 

Naggadlpa~probably an island in the Arabian sea. 

TembapaDni=most probably identical with the island of 
Ceylon. 

The M^iliavamsa likewise refers exclusively to several 
countries and places not mentioned iu the Dt^fivirmta. 


North and North-West Indio^ 

Als^ndft—Alexundria, the (own founded by Alexander 
in the Paropanisade country. 

U(Urtikuru»a country north of Kasmirn, mentioned in 
Vedic and Puranic literature. 

Kasmira a modern Kashin ere. 

Mid'fndia and Bastern India — 

Avanti^the region round modern Ujjaiii in Gwalior. 

Madda*««see Dr. B. C. Law*s "Somo K^ntnyn Tribes of 
Ancient India'*— Chapter on tiie Madras or Mad due. 

Mahftvana^a monastery in the Ancient Vajji country; 
mentioned Also by Fahion. 

Dakkhinagirivih&ra^a vih&ra in UjjenT. 

Payigaa*modern Allahabad. 

Fivlwa republican stnte inhabited by the Mnllas. 

KoaambWmodern Kosam in Allahabadi cu the Juinn&, 
capital of the Vatsas. 

Sonih India and tlio Deccan-^ 

Co|a»the ancient Cho|a country whose capital was 
K&Rchlpuram, modern Conjeeverom. 

Mahisamai)dala'*identical with Mandhftta island on the 
Narbada* ancient capital—‘Mill 19 mad. A district 
south of the Vindhya. 

Vanav&sin^modcrn Vaimvis! in North Kanara* preserves * 
the older name. 

Ceyhn — 

AkSSA Cetiya^sitnated on the summit cf e rock not 
very far from the Cittalapahbata monastery. 

Kadamba nadl** modern Mai watte *oy A by the ruins of 
Anuradhapura (Kadambaka nadi In the Dt^.). 

Karlnda nadi^modern Kirlnda'oya In the Sohihern pro¬ 
vince where must be located the PAnja)i*pabbAta. 

KaIa V&piAbuilt by DhltuseoA by benkiA}; up the river 
Keju-oya or Gona uadi. 

GambhirA nadisseven or eight miles north of 
Anurfidhapiira. 
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Cona nadfs^ modern ICaJu-oya rivcf. 

Jetavanacama^near Abbayagiri dagoba in Anurldhaputa. 

Tissamahaviharapin South Ceylon, north*east of Ham- 
bantola. 

'Tissavapi^a tank pear Mahagama. 

I'fiupirarna^a monastery in Antiradhapura. 

Pat ha mu Cetiyaaoiitside the eastern gate of Anuridha* 
pura. 

Manlhu&Bnow Minoeriya, & tank near Puionnamwa. 

Mahagafigi^identical with Maha\va 2 lig:ang& river. 

Kfahatittlia^identical with modern Mantota opposite the 
island Manaac. 

hfuhameghavana^south of the capital Anuradhapura. 

Dvaramandala^near Cetiyapabbata (Mihintale), east of 
Anuridhapnra. 

Puliiidiaa barbarous tribe dwelling in the country 
inland between Colombo, ICaUitara, Galle and the 
mountains (Geiger— Mfikdvaihsa. p. 60, note 5). 

Ambatthala™immediately below the Mihintale moun* 
tain. 

Besides these, there are a number of references to 
countries and places of Cej'lon of lesser importance. They 
have all been noticed and identified In Geiger's edition of the 
Mahavathsa, 


•THE VIVEKA-SABA OF SANK ARAN AND A. 

iiy Arthasastra Visakada Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

(Cout'iuieU from Vol. XXI, No. 4.) 

How Misery Arises 

Ths cause of misery Is explained as follows:— 

The Atman appears reflected in an impure form owing to 
the impure state of the intellect, jn.st ns a rope ap|>ears as a 
snake. Though the Atman is Identical with happiness, still 
in his objective appearance he appears as mlsemble or un* 
comfortable. Hence there arises the feeling of misery in the 
mind. Since the Atman is liable to no change, he 'caji be tbii 
cause of neither happiness nor of misery. When he is In his 
own state, then happiness or pleasure which is his nature Is 
perceived. Though happiness is his nature, still the rise of 
innate eternal happiness is not felt, and the roril nature of the 
Atman is not known. Man is accustomed to feel happiness only 
in the presence of agreeable objects. Just as a barren woman 
cannot feel the happiness of embracing a child, so a man who 
isignoraot of the real nature of the ^tman cannot under¬ 
stand Atman-happiness or self-pleasure. Only, at the sight 
of the moon in the full moon-night of a summer day, his light 
is felt to be comfortable. If the moon is covered with clouds^ 
no pleasure is felt. Primordial ignorance like darkness covers 
the real nature of the Atman. When this cover is removed 
absolute happiness which is the nature of the Atman Is ex¬ 
perienced. That the Atman*s nature is happiness and light 
has been alre^y referred to. That his nature is light is 
proved not only by the Vedas but also by experience and 
reasoning. The sun, for example, illuminates all things on the 
surface of the earth. Without the sun’s light nothing is seen. 
The sun and the things lighted or illumined by him are seen 
with the eyes. Without the light of our eyes neither the 
sun nor the things illumined by the sun-are seen by us. 
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I^eiice oiir e)^es are the ilhiminatoc of the $iui and the ^^'or]d. 

Then it is the mind that shows us the eyes, the sun,‘and the ^ 
things. Hence the mind is the iiluminaior of the eyes, the 
suo, and the things. Then Jastiy it is the Atman that brings 
to light the mind, the eyes, the sun, and the things. It is in ^ 
the experience of all that in thought a mental picture of all 
these things Is formed, though the eyes are closed. The illu* 
ininator of such mental pictures is the Atman and Atman 
alone. The perception of the sun Is dependent on the eyes ; 
the perception of the eyes Is dependent on the mind, the per* 
ceptioQ of the mind on the Atman ; but this perception does 
not depend upon anything else. For he is self*Illuminator. 

To indicate his existence, as implied in the expression 'Jam’, 
he does not need the aid of anything else,—neither lamp* 
light nor the sun, neither the eyes nor the mind. To prove * 
his existence neither the Vedas nor the evidence of syllogistic 
reasoning, neither analogy nor the evidence of implication 
is needed. He is all*pervading and shiues himself, illumin- * 
atiog everything. Whatever is nou-self is visibie. Hence 
it does not shine nor does it ilUimiiiate other things. Matter 
that is associated with the Atman borrows light from him and 
iUummates the rest Just as lamplight resting on the wick 
Illuminates the wlok, the oil*can, the bouse, the pillars, and 
all other things over which the light falls, so the Atman not 
only shines him sell but also illuminates ever^’thlng else ; ^ 

coming in contact with the intellect, he illuminates It nod 
its work ; likewise he illuminates the mind and its workings, 
tbe eyes and their actions, the sun and his form and action and 
the material objects and their qualities. Himself remaining 
as immutable aod unchangeable, he makes everythlog know- i 

able. In the work of illuminating material objects, the sun’s 
function is limited to the removal of darkness. The indica* 
tion of form, name, genus, number, colour, quality, birth* 4 
growth and decay,*—all this Is due to the light of the Atman 
himself. Never can the sun indicate the shape and name of . 

things as the Atman does. Hence the Atman alone is the I 

illumioator of all things iu their entirety. Neither the body 
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nor the limbs, neither the senses nor the mind nor even 
the intellect can bring the objects home to the understanding 
of man, unless there is the light of the Atman to illuminate 
those objects. When a man is dead or asleep, there are the 
body, the senses, ibe mind or the mental organ, still there is 
no perception of anything at that lime. If they were them* 
selves capable of perceiving things, they could have done 
$0 in sleep or after death. Hence it follows that they are 
not capable of illuininaiing either themselves or anything 
else. When these organs are active, they illuminate things 
not by tbeir own light bnt by the borrowed light of the 
Atman- Just as an iron ball, when red hot, acquires or rather 
borrows the power of heat and light, so the body and the 
organs acquire the power of illumination by virtue of their 
association with the Atman. 

Biiddhi or the intellect is not the Atman, For it is 
chaoging every moment, and cannot therefore be expected to 
recollect what was done long ago. Hence an immutable and 
unchangeable intelligent being there must necessarily be to 
recollect and retain past and present impressions and their 
connecting link. That being is known as the Atman. 

Complete Delmltion of the Atman 
The Atman is one aloue; he is knowledge solidified; 
not illumined by anything else except by himself; he is 
invisible ; pure; all'pervading ; immutable and unchangeable; 
witness of all things ; like an anvil he bears the brunt of all 
physical and mental actions and retains their impressions; 
he is not tainted with the contact of anything else; he is 
imperishable; aud perfect. 

The Atman in the Three States 
In the waking state the Atman brings home to the mind 
the sun and other visible objects. 

In the dream state when all the senses are inactive and 
when only the intellect is active and when the whole of the 
objective world together w'lth the sun’s light is cut off, the 
Atman shows to the intellect only the impressions of the 


intfttnal or the external world. These impressions are only 
imaginary and not at all real. 

In deep sleep, however, the inteUect also is inactive and 
the Atman enables the mind after waking to recall its im- 
awareness of anything during the sleep state. 

The Srnti also says that because the Atman knows what 
lakes place in the three states of waking, dreaming, and 
deep sleep, he is the revealer of all things. • He is the meaning 
of the pronominal word, “ I “ I dreamt, slept, and now am 
awake"—this is the experience of every one touching three 
dilTereot states of three different times. This experience 
comes to him who is the meaning of the word “ I Hence 
it' follows that the Atman is eternal and revealer of all 
things. 

The Witness of the Three States 

The experience! of the waking state is called Vilva ; the 
dreamer is called Taijasa : and the experiencet of deep sleep 
is termed Prl^na. Hone of these, however, is to be mistaken 
for .the eternal Atman svho is called Sik^in or witness of all; 
The distinction between the true Atman called Sak$in, and 
the pseudo'Atmans called Vilva, Taijasa, and Pragna is as 
follows 

Vi^va, the knewer of the objective world together' with 
bis objective worldi is, not at all cognixed during' the .state 
of dream ; nor does he know the objects presented in dream, 
^or, he does not see the distinction between the objects of 
the waking and dream states together and feel them. Hence 
Yiiva must be taken to be different from the Taijasa and 
VHva must necessarily be non-existent during dream. As 
Viiva does not exist in dream and does not know what hap¬ 
pens in dream, it follows that he cannot be the meaning of 
“1”. Likewise Taijasa with bis fancied world does not at 
all exist during deep sleep ; nor does he know what happen^ 
at that time. If TaijaSa Were existent during deep sleep 
•there vi^ould be no difference between dream and deep sleep. 
Likewise Prigna, the presider over deep sleep, does not exist 
in dream or waking state. If be were there, neither the 
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d^eam stale nor the waking slate would differ from the slate of 
deep aleep. Hence it follows that Vilva. the presfder over 
the waking state, is aware neither of the dream state nor 
of the state of deep sleep; that Taijasa, the preslder over the 
dream state, is aware neither of the waking slate nor of the 
state of deep sleep; and that ?r&gna, the presider over deep 
sleep, is not aware of the other two states. Hence it also 
follows that they ase different from each other and that none 
of them is aware of all the three states; and that none of 
them can therefore be the Atman who knows all those three 
states. The Atmac), however, does know all those states, 
hence it follows that he is existing, witnessing what happens 
during each of those three states. Hence ho alone is the 
meaning of the word " I ”, Atman called the Sik^in, how* 
ever, presides over each of the three states flbd enables Visva 
to know the objecli of the waking slate; Taijasa to know 
the fancifid world of the dream state ; and Prigna the dark 
bliss of the state of deep sleep. 

The Three Bodies 

The body consists of three different bodies ; the visible 
physical body consisting of head, hands and other limbs. Is 
called the Anna^maya sheath and is composed of the five 
gross elements. The presider over this body is called Viiva 
« end his state is the waking state. The five subtle sense- 
organs, the five subtle work-organs, the five subtle Praj^s 
or vital winds, the mind, and the intellect,-^tbes« seventeen 
constituents of the body form the subtle body composed of 
subtle elements; the presider over this body is called Taijssa 
and bis state is that of dream. The third body is called 
the causal body. It is the seat of nescience which has no 
beginning, todescribable, possessed of ihe three qualities, 
called Satva, Rajas, and Tamas, and u ndiffercntiated. This 
nescience called Avidya, a pseudo*form of sentience, is the 
third body presided over by Prigna. The Viiva, Taijasa, 
and Prigna ace all pseudo*forms of the Alman, mutable and 
' changeable, Inasmuch as each of them has its own condi¬ 

tions, and one does not appear in the cooditloo of the other. 


iSinc« ihfiy are conditioned, they are all transient. He who 
■Wilnesses the three slates, the presiders over those* slates, 
their changes, and their functions, himself remaining entirely 
unaffected, is the St man called Sakgi, known also as Kfitastha, 
an anvil or a summit witnessing all, itself being unaffected. 
The Vedas also declare lhat he who dreams, falls into a sound 
sleep and is awake, is one. This statement should not be un* 
derstood to mean lhat Vilva, Taijasa, Pragna and Atman are 
aJl one with different names. For Vilva or waking-conscious- 
ness, Taijasa or drcam-consciousness, and Prsgna or sub- 
consciousness of deep sleep are, as already shown, different 
from each other on account of their circumscribed conditions, 
If they were regarded as one, there would be no difference 
between the stales. Since the states are different, as expert- 
’enced by all, the forms of consciousness conditioned by those 
states must necessarily be different, If then an Atman dif¬ 
ferent from all these three is not acknowledged to be existing, 
there would be no possessor of continued experience, since 
Vilva and other presiders over the three states are all momen¬ 
tary, not cognizing each other. Hence it follows that there 
itiust necessarily exist one who possesses the thread of all 
past experience coupled with that of the present. This 
possessor of life's experience is called the Atman. Likewise 
the Upanlshads distinguish between the Atman and the pre¬ 
siders over the three states. Explaining the nature of the 
Atman, they say that he is not antah-pragna, meaning that 
he is not Taijasa whose sense is inward; that he is not 
bahih-pragna, meaning that he is not the Vilva whose sense 
is only objective; that he Is not ubhayatah-pragna, meaning 
'that he is not mere sensation, a pseudo-form of consciousness; 
that he is not pragna, meaning thereby that be is not buddbi 
or the intellect; that he is not apragna, meaning a state or 
condition; that he is not pragnanaghana, meaning thereby 
that he is not solidified sub-coosciousness called pragna; that 
he is not driihta or seen, distinguishing him thereby from 
*the visible world; that he is not vyavabarya or descrlbable 
in positive terms; that he is not grahya or knowable to the 


senses; that he is not lak$A^ ot inferable; that he U; 
achintya, meaning thereby that he is not thinkable in; alter* 
nate ways, as done rn ignorance; that he t$ not vyapedeaya 
or definable as doing this or that; bat that he is ek&tma* 
prat)*ayd*sara or the essence of continued sentience. From 
this long description it is clear that he has no difference in 
himself, that is, he is unvaried ; also by the words piapancho* 
pasama and advaittf he is described as having no di^erence. 
from a dissimilar or similar thing. Hence it follows that the 
Atman is alone ; that he is the meaning of the word I 
that he is quite different from Vilvn and others; that he is^a 
witness of all the three states ; and ihni he Is the possessor of 
ail experience. 

The Atman is Immutable 

From the statement that the Atman shows everything 
and knows everything, one may be led to think that the 
Atman acts inasmach as he shows and knows things, just 
as a. man is seen to act, when he is seen moving. It is a rule 
that whatever acts, is mutable and changeable. Hence it 
follows that as the Atman acts, he is mutable. It follows, 
therefore, that the Atman is transient and not at all eternal. 
The reply to this objection is as follows i— 

When we say that the Atman shows and knows things, 
the meaning is that the intellect shows and knows everything 
with the light borrowed from the Atman, with whom it is in 
constant association. When n king goes on a procession 
mounted on an elephant, we are accustomed to say that the 
king moves. But on a little redaction we see that the king 
does not at all move, but It Is the elephant that moves. 
Again when we say that a stone stands or n gem throws light, 
we must understand that there can be no action of standing 
or arrest of motion.in a stone; nor can there be the action of 
throwing light on the part of a gem. Things are, however, 
seen in the light of the gem; but no action on the part of the 
gem is, however, seen. The action of throwing light is merely 
apparent but not real. In the case of the Atman also, action 
is merely apparent but not at all real. Hence it follows th^t 


the Atman is immittable and unchangeable* but self-illumina-' 
ting like the sun and a gem. In the light of the sun the eyes 
see colours of things and the sun seems to do the act of 
bringing them to light; but the sun does no such Eiction. All 
that the sun does is that he sheds his own light and the 
colours manifest themselves though there is no movement on' 
the part of the sun. Likewise in the presence of the Xtman* 
the intellect comes to see and know everything; but in this 
act of seeing and knowing on the part of the intellect, there is 
no action whatever on the part of the /(tman. He is perfect 
and immutable, and it is only in his light that everything is 
lighted and manifested. Without the light of the sun no 
material object can reveal itself. Likewise without the light 
of the Stman nothing of the world can reveal itself- Just as 
a red'hot iron is said to give out light and heat only in virtue 
of its association with fire, so the intellect shows and knows 
things only by virtue of its association with the selMlluminat- 
iog Atman. Just as the thickness, length, movement , and 
other acts of a red'hot iron ball or rod are attributed to tho 
fire itself, so the actions of the intellect are attributed to the 
Atman. Like the hre the Atman is devoid of all kinds of 
qualities and actions. Just as heat and light are the natural 
characteristics of the hre, so light and knowledge are the 
characteristics of the Atman. Just as the fire on an Iron ball 
or rod, bums grass and other things, so the Atman oo the 
intdlect reveals and knows the whole world. The Upanishada 
also declare that he knows everything and that there is none 
that can know him. The Bhagavadgita also says that he 
knovvs both the past and the present. It should not, however, 
be objected that since the Atman is said to be the agent of 
knowing, he becomes no actor In the act of knowing and that 
therefore according to the principle that whatever possesses 
action is transient, he becomes transient like every other 
thing. This objection has already been explained away. 
Just m the sky seems to move by virtue of the ascription to it 
of the movement of something else, so the Atman who is eternal, 
complete in hirn^elf and devoid of pacts appears to act by 
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the action of something else. Kciowing is his nature. His 
knowing becomes mnnifesi in assoclailou wuh the intellect. 
In the manifestation of his knowing the intellect plays 
the part of spectacles to a men of short or long sight in read¬ 
ing. Thus with the aid of reasoning, experience and the 
Upanishads it is proved that light, knowing, bliss, eternity, 
and knowledge are the nature of the Atman. It is only to 
render the nature of the Atman dear that be was elsewhere 
identihed with Pregna or sub *0011 scions ness of deep sleep. It 
is usual with people to point to the branch of a tree and tell 
a young child to direct its eyes across the branch pointed out 
towards the sky straight and see tlie moon. Likewise here 
the identification of the Atman with the Pr&gna or sub'Consci- 
ousness of deep sleep is only to show where to look for recog¬ 
nising the presence and nature of the Atman. Now it has 
been made clear Chat the ;^tman is different from Vi^va, 
Taijasa and Prigna who are all condllfoned aod that the 
Atman is not at all conditioned like them and that he rs 
immutable, changeless, pure, and witness of all and that he Is 
the meaning of '' I ". What is implied in the Upanishad ic) 
identifying the Atman with the Pragna is to point out the 
nature of Moksha or emancipation. The state of emancipa.* 
lion is almost like the stale of deep sleep, in that both are 
imdi?erentiated states of bliss r the only diflereDce between 
them is that while deep sleep is a state of ignorance, Moksh» 
is a state, of pure knowledge. This is the only aim of the, 
Ujxinishad in identifying the Atman with Prigna or the state 
of sub-consciousness in deep sleep, but not really the identic 
fication of the Atman with Pragna. 

The Atman is One, but not Many 
It is usually held that there are evidences such ns <1) 
perception, {2) inference, (3) the Vedas, and (4) the Smdtis 
to prove that instead of one there are many Atmnns. It is 
evident to each and every person that he has a self or .Atman 
different from that In the body of another. There are so 
many species of l>eingj*, each of which has a self. For the 
difference of the body indicates the difference of the self also; 
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the syKogistic Kasoning is th&t the Atman or seU is different 
IQ each body, because the bodies are different. By* saying 
that there are Aditi, the Devns, the Gandharvas and so on, 
the Vedas make it dear that there are many Atrnans. By 
saying that one in a thousand attempts for Moksha, the 
5 m ri ti s also d edare that there n re mn ny A t m a ii s. Aga i n I f there 
IS'only one Atman common to all, there will be no difference 
between a happy and a miserable man. For on the hypothesis 
that, though the bodies are different, the Atman tn all of them 
is one, all persons should be happy or miserable, one feels 
happy or miserable. Again if there is only one Atman 
common to the bodies of angels, wise men, and idiots, all 
have to be omniscient, wise or idiots; but the experience of 
the world Is of the reverse nature. Hence It follows that 
there are as many Atmans as there are bodies. 

The above objection does not hold good: the reasoning 
that there are as many bodies as there are Atmans, or that 
there are as many Atmans as there are bodies, is not valid. 
For though the body of a child is different from that which 
the child will have as a youth, and though the body of a youth 
differs from that which the youth will have as an old man, 
no difference in the Atman is acknowledged. If there were 
as many Atmans as the stages of the body, then a youth 
would not be able to recall what he experienced as a 3 'oung 
man, nor would an old man be able to remember what he 
experienced in his childhood or youth. Hence it follows 
that the principle that there are as many Atmans as 
bodies is not at all valid. It holds good on the other band 
that though the bodies may be different, the Atman is one. 
Similarly though the bodies during the states of waking, 
dream, and deep sleep differ from each other, the Atman who 
witnesses them all Is, as pointed out already, one. The body 
is like an environment, and is a condition. It is a principle 
accepted by all that when the environment and conditions 
differ, experience also differs. Accordingly the experience of 
happiness or misery is nol the same to all, for the bodies are 
different. The body is known as bhoglyaiana or seat of 


«njoynient or suffering. Accordingly ns the bodies, are dU* 
ferent^'the experience of happiness or misery is also different. 
Jost as a red-hot pot changes in Its colours owing to heac» 
though the heat remains the same without any change, so 
though the body or bodies may be and are changing from 
time to time or from man to man, the Atman remains the 
same. Variation in the experience of happiness or misery 
according as the bodies are different is all due to difference 
in deeds done. The intellect and the mind which are 
material in their form do, however, vary with tbe bodies. 
The function of the intellect (buddhi) is knowledge (gnana) 
and it does not go elsewhere leaving the person to whom 
it brings knowledge of things. Just as tbe ffame of a light 
or Are changes from time to time and does not remain in 
the same form, so the Intellect and the mind are changing 
from moment to moment and do not remain constant. Since 
the intellect and the mind do not come in contact with all 
things, the knowledge they bring in to their possessor is 
limited. Hence no man can be omniscient. Just as the 
sky and the atmosphere convey the waves of light and sound 
only to a limited place around where a light is kept or a 
drum is struck, though the sky and the atmosphere are 
pervading the whole universe, so though the Atman is one 
and omnipresent, tbe knowledge which tbe intellect and tbe 
mind arouse in the light of the Atman is confined to that 
body and those things with which they are associated at 
the time. Since the mental functions vary and are confined 
to a few things at a time, no one can be omniscient. Just 
ns happiness and misery are due to good and bad deeds 
respectively, so emancipation and bondage are due to know* 
ledge and ignorance respectively. A man may be standing 
in the ocean of nectar; still he will not be immortal unless 
be drinks the nectar. Likewise though the Atman is one 
and nil-pervading, still it is only he who has drunk the 
nectar of true knowledge of the nature of the Atman that 
gets emancipation. Hence it is clear thi^t the objections 
raised above are all groundless. Again \)erfection and 
8 r 
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completeness of the Atman is accepted by all. If there are 
tnaoy Atmans like larap*lights, then the ^tman would not 
be all'pervading. It is admitted that he is all*pervadiiig 
like the sky. The Vedas also declare that the learned describe 
the one as many; that one god is hidden in many; that 
he appears as mer\y» though he is one ; that ignorance drives 
many a man to regard him as many. 

The Atman is Advitlya, Secondless 

It may be questioned thnt when there are the sky and 
other things perceptible to the eyes, it is against reason to 
say that the Atman is one alone and that he has no second 
thing sirnilar or dissimilar to him. 

This question will not arise, if the nature of our percep* 
lion and other evidences are well considered. The whole 
world is like the appearance ol silver on a conch>she)l and like 
the blue colour of the sky. It may be now questioned:— 
whether the .world consisting of the sky and other things 
remains in the form in which it appears to us, or whether its 
true form is quite different from that in which it appears to 
us? If it is held that it remains in its apparent form, the 
reason for holding that view should be stated. Is it percep¬ 
tion, or icifetence, or analogy, or the Vedas, or the evidence 
of implication, or the evidence of negation (abhava), or tradi¬ 
tion or some other evidence ? It Is not, however, perception 
(pratyaksha), for perception does not represent things in their 
own form. For example, looking at the moon and the sky 
people usually say that he is as long as a span in his diame¬ 
trical length, and that the sky is blue. But the moon is far 
bigger thnii a span nnd the sky is. not at all blue. Our per¬ 
ception ill these and other matters is as false a$ onr percep- 
tipn.of silver on a conch-shell. Looking at the form of an 
elephant carved out of wood, we call it an elephant; likewise 
though ft pot or a-wall is mere earth, we give it a different 
name ftnd distinguish it from the earth. There is no syllo¬ 
gistic evidence to infer the existence of the world in its own 
form. Nor can there be the evidence of analogy, for we have 
not seen or heard of anything with which we can compare 
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the world in respect of its existence in its own form, la the 
analogy of an animal called gavaya with a cow, both the 
animals compared exist. There is no Vedic Vakya to prove 
the existence of the world in its own form. On the other 
hand the Vedas declare that duality is mere appearance. As 
to the implication inferable from the sayings of people that 
this is the earth, this is the sun. this is the river, this is a 
mountain ”, that implication, namely, the earth, etc., must exist 
^ in its visible form, as otherwise the sayings of people will 
have no basis, is not at all valid ; for though there 1$ nothing 
corresponding to whatever is seen in a dream, dream-vision of 
things is not held to be a valid evidence about the existence 
of things seen in a dream. Hor can negation be an evidence 
here ; for the question of existence of the world in its own 
form at issue is a positive hypothesis, and negation proves only 
a negative hypothesis, as for example, Devodatta is dead, be¬ 
cause he is nowhere seen. In such a doubtful question as 
the existence of the world in its own form, no popular tradi¬ 
tion can possibly be an evidence ; for people may even say 
that ” here walks the man, the son of a barren woman, 
holding a bow made of the born of a hare”. As to the 
evidence of probability, referred to by other evidence men¬ 
tioned above, it cannot hold good here :—For the statement 
that the world exists in its own form, because it serves all our 
working purposes In its own form, cannot be valid. For even 
in the absence. In any form, of things seen iu a dream, they 
are seen to serve our working purposes: men are seen to 
die of snake-bite fancied in a dream. The world may alter 
all be like a world dreamt of. For these reasons the world 
cannot be believed to exist in its apparent form. 

Compare the above with the conclusions of Kant: "The 
thing in itself is not at all seen,—Das Ding an sich ist nicht 
gesehen.” 

Again if the world be believed to exist by virtue of its 
being talked of, there arise two alternative questions, (1) 
I whether it is sell-existent or (2) whether it derives its exist¬ 
ence from something else. It is not self*existent, because in 
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deep sleep it i9 not seen to exist, nnd-because, its existence is 
contradicted by the excl^isive existence of that which is its 
basis. Just as a rope is the basis of a snake for which it is 
mistaken, so the Atman or Brahman is the basis of the woHd 
which like a phantom appears on its basis. Just as a fancied 
snake is super-imposed on a rope, so the world is super¬ 
imposed on Brahman. 

The World, a Creation of Brahman ? 

It is a mistake to suppose that because the world is seen 
to exist by the young, the old, and all, and because the Vedas 
also declare that the world has evolved out of Brahman, like 
a pot out of clay, the world must necessarily exist. For it 
has already been shown that perception, or pratyaksha, is 
misleading and that our eyes and other senses do not represent 
things as those things are in their own form. As to the Vedic 
statement that the world is the creation of Brahman, it means 
that Brahman is the material cause of the world. It is known 
to all that the effect of a material cause is identical with its 
'cause, and it is never different from it. Even if it is held 
that an effect is different from its material cause, even then 
it must mean that the effect differs from its cause only in its 
form and appearance, but not in its essence. It follows there¬ 
fore that the effect is identical with its cause. The difference 
between a material cause and its effect is only in appearance 
of the latter, which is not at all real. Just as clay, the cause 
of a pot. and pot, the effect, differ only in form, so the world, 
the effect of Brahman, its material cause, differs from Brahman 
only in regard to its form; and that form is only artificial and 
unreal, that is. not eternal- Hence it follows that Brahman 
'only is eternal and permanent. Just ns day mixed with 
water is transformed in the form of a pot, so Brahman by 
virtue of its nature to appear variously transforms itself or 
appears in the form of the varied world. The Vedas also 
declare that form and name are only verbal and not at all real. 
This explanation is based on the theory of transformation of 
Brahman in the form of the world- In the theory of trans¬ 
formation the cause is held to disappear in the form of its effect. 
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Hence U will follow that Brahman, the material cause of the 
world, disappears and transforms itself in the form of (he 
world. As it is against the view that Drahman is eternal to 
hold that Brahman disappears and changes itself in the form 
of the world, others resort to the theory of Vivarta lo explain 
the evolution of the world. This theory is almost similar to 
the theory of transformation or Pari^amavada. Thu di^erence 
between the two theories is that while in the theory of trans* 
formation, the cause losing its own form appears in the form 
of its e?ecli in the latter the cause remaining in its owm form 
brings about its effect in a different form. For example, when 
the oceati is disturbed, there appear waves and foam. Here 
the ocean Is said to be the vivarta*cause of its waves, foam, 
bubbles. Here the ocean is seen to retain its own form dis¬ 
tinct from its waves and fotun. Similarly when n conch*shell 
appears as silver, the former is said to be the vivcirta>cause 
of the latter. Here, though unperceived, the conch>shvll 
retains its form and gives rise to the appearance of silver. 
Likewise Brahman retains its form, while giving rise lo the 
evolution of the world. It follows, therefore, that the world is 
unreal in its own form, and that it is merely phenomenal. It 
also follows that Brahman or Atman is the only entity that is 
real, and that the w^orld is mere appearance. The Vedas also 
declare th^ same idea, saying that Brahman is one alone with* 
out a second. This can be proved by the evidence of percep* 
tion. It is known to all that in deep sleep there is nothing 
except Brahman or Atman. It is in the experience of Yoga* 
practiaers that in Samadhi, a kind of deep contemplation with 
the mind absorbed in the Atman, nothing but the presence of 
the lAtman or Brahman is cognised. There is also the syllo* 
gistic reasoning in support of the same view :^Brahman is 
one alone and secondless, because it is all-pervading, because 
it is the one basis of all kinds of phenomena, because the 
visible world can exist till it is negatived by cognition of 
Brahman, its eternal basis, and because there is no possibility 
of anything else to remain, when the whole space is occupied 
or pervaded by the omnipresent Being, Brahman or Atman. 
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Whatever caonot be spoken o{ in this way cannot be 
Brahman ; a poti for example, cannot be spoken of as omni¬ 
present} etc., hence it cannot be one alone without a second. 
Whatever appears as a distinct thing from another in name, 
form, colour, in its class, or action sbouM be considered as 
Brahman in its essence, its distinction due to its name, etc., 
being rejected as phenomenal. 

(To be continued.) 


HR. V. N. NARASIMHA lYENQAR^S DIARY. 

Introductory Note. 

The late Mr. V. N. N^rasimba Iyengar, afler serving in the 
several depactmenis of the State, finally retired as Palace 
Comptroller (?). His papers were left with me several years ago. 
I regret I was unable to go through them and make them 
available to the public, till now. 

Mr. Karasimha Iyengar was a prolific writer with an 
incisive style. His correspondence is copious: he had friends 
in all parts of India and England with whom he malotained 
a continuous stream of correspondence in literary and histori¬ 
cal studies and on social and political matters. He was also 
a reformer in religion. His connection with the Survey and 
Census operations In Mysore and bis intimacy with the giant 
intellects of tbe day gave him vast opportunities which he has 
utilised to the fall. 

On the 14th December 1872, Mr. Narasimha Iyengar 
left Bangalore on a pilgrimage to Benares. Some of the 
impressions which he gathered in the course of the journey 
as well his experiences of the tour deserve notice. In tbe 
Diary, which has been preserved and from which certain ex¬ 
tracts are given in this issue, will be noticed the keen insight 
and the remarkable powers of observation which he possessed. 
Tbe reader will get an insight into the conditions of railway 
travel in those days. 

Mr. Harasimha lyeugar was, as he says, the first 
Mysorean who started on a prolonged tour through the classic 
north, with the object of enlarging his experience of tbe world 
and of looking at things with a critical eye, uninfluenced by 
any suoerstitious notions. 

I am omitting from the Diary the writer’s experiences 
regarding diflerential treatment between Europeans and 
Indians, the lack of accommodation in tbe trains and several 
other matters, as the lapse of half a century has seen marked 
progress in all these directions. 
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EXTRACTS. 

14th December 1872. Started from a 

prolonged tour through the classic north, with the object of 
enlarging my experience of the world. .. 

Tbe country around the railway wore & most enlivening 
and smiling aspect with paddy and sugarcane fields uncut and 
with their wavy, golden and green lands. The recent and un* 
usual floods which characterised this year also lent to the 
scene a welcotne ac^tion. The heights of the eastern ghats, 
too, tossed about sl^^tbey are in wild confusion forming a 
labyrinth through which the great serpent*like train wriggled 
its way to the plains, rendered me more thau ever thoughtful... 

As we progressed In our journey, we felt tbe heavenly 
climate w»iaere leaving behiud.... 

Arkonam {reached by i'lS p.m.) seems to be entirely a 
creation of the railway. It is a busy town, the trade of which 
is fed by the travellers, whose necessity is the opportunity of 
the small traders. Eice w*as being sold at fourteen seers a 
rupee, and good ghee was also procurable...The charge in the 
Brahman chatram is two annas per ordinary meal, embracing 
rice, charu, curry, an inkling of ghee and tyre. 

Ducks are reared here in abundance by the ryots and 
sold at four annas each. A person exporting them to Bangalore 
would soon acquire a competence. 

15th December 1S7Z.-Started for TirupaU.^ii^t a hasty 
breakfast about 9*5C a.m, 

Tbe Iron Road pierces a wild and picturesque part of the 
country. The works are very costly, crossing numerous rivu* 
lets and streams \vhicb were all running more or Jess on 
account of the unusual floods of this year. Several huge 
rocks too were blasted aud cut through to make way for the 
invincible iron*bofse. The cultivation is more in valleys which 
alternate with the hills. Ragi and javatl flourish as we 
approach Tirupatl which is a large station.... 

We got into a bullock cart which would not go faster 
than about a mile an hour, Dotwitbstandiog tbe twisting of 
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the tails of the bullocks. The heat was parching. After 
alternately walking and squatting in the cart for about three 
hours we arrived at the town of Tirupatf. which ts about six 
and a half miles from the railway station. 

The town is imbedded in a wide valley, enclosed by the 
Tirupati and Chandragiri ranges of hills, which are a conti¬ 
nuation of the Eastern Ghats. It is tolerably clean and popu¬ 
lous. The houses are almost all tcrracc-roofed and built with 
brick*in*chunam. At the entrance, there is a Mari or Grama 
D^vatd temple. At the front of it. two huge stone Hgures 
of Srf D6vi and 3hu Divi, wives of Vishnu, are placed opposite 
each other, and the road runs between them. These belonged, 
it appears, to a revived temple and Mr. J. D. Robinson, the 
Collector, had them placed where they are. They are nicely 
carved but the bie^tsts are too disproportionate. They repre* 
sent the goddesses unrobed io a sitting posture. There is a 
fine park id the town called the People's Park founded by 
Robinson aforesaid. It is very gracefully planted with trees 
of all sorts, inclusive of the casuarina. and there is a small 
stream flowing through it from a small tank. There are good 

roads intersecting the town.The chief attraction of the 

place is the temple of Govindarajaswami. It 1$ a very spa¬ 
cious structure: the entrance is crowned with a stupendous 
spice or gopuram of sevea stories, with brass kalas&s at the 
summit. It is of brick and chunam .work, profusely orna¬ 
mented. A great many of the figures are unfortunately most 
obscene. It is a feature inseparable from these structures aod 
from the cars, a large specimen of which is also here. The road 
from tbe chief entrance to the second is lined on both sides 
by tbe houses of the temple ofitctals and other smaller temples. 
Opposite the second gate, there is a very beautiful fountain 
fed from a niJa or spring about two miles of. The central 
work is out of order, but the water overflows the four sides 
of the cistern all round the year. It is deep and square. 
All the people wash themselves and perform their rites on its 
margin, though no one U allowed to dip in his body or feet in 
the water. Much of the water runs to waste, creating a marsh 




in the neighbourhood...TKe temple seems to be a cluster of 
baildiDgs of several classes and ag®*- disrepair 

and part under restoration. It cannot lay much claim to 
architcciural beauty, excepting in the matter of n few stone 
pillars and a stone maniapam. The former are well carved, 
and divided into four sides, three being rounded and forming 
smaller pillars, and the fonrib cat into a horse or lion ram¬ 
pant the whole being a single Mock. There are a great many 
of these pillars in the temples. The mantapam is a most 
richly carved pavilion about twelve feet square, wrought out of 
gneiss. It is installed in a spacious court to the nght of the 
principal idcd. Owing to the vandalism of the temple people, 
it is completely covered by a thick coat of filth, very tough and 
ages old. The whole of the cluster of buildings up to the 
second gate forms a square which is fortified by subsuntial 
grey granite walls. The internal and external walls are built. 
of slabs (some being of bUck stone) which ate covered with in¬ 
scriptions in Grantham, Tamil and Telugu. No one seems to 
have deciphered them. 

Here the people aceTelngu, and their manners and cus¬ 
toms have a tinge of those of Madras. 

About two miles from the town of Tirupati In a northerly 
direction is a picturesque waterfall called Kapila Teertham. A 
volume of water falls from a height about six feet from the 
summit of one of the Tirupati range of hills. The caUract falls 
into a large stone-faced <ri)loDg pond which is surrounded on 
three sides by several axanUips and temples. It is a very ro¬ 
mantic spot, near enough to the town to be reached by a whole¬ 
some walk and yet far enough not to be defiled by the people. 

The sight of the town in the moonlight is very charming. 
Mr. J* D- Robinson has shown much taste and skilMn the 
laying out of the Park. There are sey^al idols placed at the 
angles of the roads which pass through it, uken from the 
ruined temple aforesaid. One was a very large sleeping figure 
of Ranganalha very nicely carved, though not richly. There is 
a huge stone serpent with five beads and the hood extended. 
It is about six feet high. 
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16tk December 7if72.—Th« first range o< hills 
preserils to the distant observer the form of u huge scrpoot, 
lying on tbe ground with its body eitteodcd in curves. This is 
due to tho depressions In the surface of the range. Hence 
the whole is dubbed Seshachala or mountain of Sesha. The 
slhala puraua goes to say that the hills are tbe atatars o( 
the serpentine god. 

The (ihcoUy bearers keep singing one after another in a 
monotonous tone. The refrains are nootn and voUe. The 
ascent is very steep for the first two miles, the primitive road 
maker not having very' extended ideas of road making. The 
whole way up is covered with stooe steps, the smoothness of 
which bespeak the countless milltons of devotees who have 
gone over them. The way up to the ghali go^uram is excep- 
tiooally steep and difficult. We hurriedly estimated tbe 
gradient to be in some places one in three. Almost all the 
steps are engraved with the names and particular acts of pil¬ 
grims. The engravings have been much worn off by the feel 
of subsequent visitors to the temple. The bill sides are 
covered with scrub jungle which, I was told, shelter all sorts of 
wild animals, excepting perhaps the elephant aod lion. Tbe 
first gopiiram or gate is the ghaligopuram aforesaid. There is 
a Bbaiiagi Matha here which is richly endowed with inams 
for feeding the pilgrims. We did not observe, however, that 
there was any show of hospitality. The trees io these jungles, 
although proudly looked upon by the natives of the country, 
are pigmies when compared with tbe giants of the Western 
Ghats. In one part of the road, up to the top of the hills, 
there Is a precipice with perpendicular sides, which reminded 
me of the Western Ghats. It was very grand, looking into it 
from tbe brink and as the road was not parapetted in some 
places, 1 could oot help feeling exceedingly nervous aod un¬ 
comfortable when the bearers hurried my dhooley close to the 
mouth of the yawning aby'SS. 

One of the curses of the shrine is the number of uofortu- 
Date and tbreateoing beggars who beset all the pilgrims aod 
chaoce visitors. 
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Alter a weary tmdge of nearly ten miles over seven bills, 
the dhooiey was at last deposited io front of a rained gate. 
It appears no one is allowed, out of respect to the God, to 
proceed in dhooUy or palaoquio beyond the gate, the Svami of 
Scingeri being an exception so far as to be able to go a few 
yards further. It is a rule of tbe shrine that no one can 
ascend the hill with shoes on. We were all bare*footed. The 
small polyangulai pebbles which pave the way up tbe hill 
made alarming gashes and cracks in our soles. After leaving 
the dhooUyi, %ve proceeded on foot to tbe next gate which is 
still more dilapidated. To the left is a stone maniap with a 
thousand carved pillars, which was under repair when we 
visited the shrine. Taming to the left, we came upon a street 
which led us to the gale of the temple and which gradually 
descended to the level of another street running at right 
angles to It. There was a stream of water, the draining of the 
small settlement, mnuiag along this street. 

There is a bathing pond, Soomt Fushkarini, whose water 
was full of cyanic impurities and covered with a pretty thick 
green scum. The local Purana says that there are nine 
ieerthams or holy waters in it 

The architectore of (he temple is of the same style and 
age as that of the temple io tbe town of Tirupati. Some of 
the pillars were more richly carved and there is another 
Kalyaua Maniapam of the same kind as the one below, only 
this is in a better state of preservation. There are several 
stone and bronze statues of bygone kings whose donations 
Co tbe temple tend to swell* its revenue la tbe inner com¬ 
pound, there is a well whose origin is mythological and it is 
said that Howers which would 6oat io any other water would 
sink at once in this. We tried the experiment aad it was not 
proved. 

On gliding past'the vestibule, leaving the outer gate, 
where a bell is incessantly being tolled, we could see the 
great God Srinivasa here visible in all its glory. It is an 
idol about seven feet high standing on a high pedestal, with 
four aims and cut of a Soe-grained blackstone. It was coated 




with gold Armour, and bejawelled ornaments, The forehead 
was adorned by two large perpendicular streaks oi pachcha 
karpuratn In imiuilon of the tri'marks. The first two arms 
hold golden representations of the Sankha and Chakra which 
were not ongiaally cut out of the stone block. They were, 
however, blackened so far as to appear to be stone to the un* 
mitiated. This is the god which attracts so many devotees 
from all parts of India; which it is believed to l)e dire de* 
striiction to offend; which can only be propitiated by rich 
donations; which inspires the scoffer with dread; ond which 
>8 believed to survive all the great deluges which will one day 
overtake the world. Looking at its expressionless face, we 
could not but be disappointed at the reality falling far short 
of reputation. The wealth of the temple is considered fabu> 
bus. The managers are the Bhairagees who have got un* 

checked sway over the vast wealth of the institution.The 

chief guru of the Bhairagees is called the Mahan: of the 
Math of Hatii Ram. 

The temple receives donations from men in all parte of 

India. The moat careless idolator dreads this god.The 

collections are estimated at four lakhs... 

One of the sources of the temple revenues is the sale of 

(he prepared rice.Numerous grandees have instituted 

charities in this temple, by which the founders intended that 
the food after being shown to the god should be distributed 
to travellers and poor people. But what we see now is ci 
direct vtolatton of the intentions of the founders. In the first 
piece, the food is not properly prepared.. ..Our Maisur Raja 
has founded a charity by which ouc ffttugfllct or large vessel 
full of rich food should be daily offered to the idol aud diairi* 
buted to the poor and strangers. There is a chatram of the 
Maisur Maharaja on the hill.... 

The Kalyfina Maniapams aItove referred to ore used when 
the ceremony of (he god’s m.Trrl.igc is gone through every 
y&ar. They are really very good pieces of sculpture. 

The Getrbha-grihani or holy of hnlies is darkened by the 
fume.s of camphor which is incessantly burned at the request 
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of devotees. One waving of the camphor called 31an^ifln3<i 
costs one rupee. 

At the foot of the hills, there is a big spire part of which 
was, it appears, struck down by lightning. Numerous big 
pairs of shoes and wooden sandaJs are kept here and the 
legend is that they are used by the great God Srinivasa. On 
the top of the hill, no one is allowed to wear flowers in hi a 
locks io boDoor of the god. T^e tradition is that some 
ruffianly Pujari had been formerly keeping a mistress to whom 
he conveyed ibe flower intended for the god. One of the 
Anegondi Rajas, who was at the period master of the country^ 
enquired about the matter, when the Pi^ari secretly transferred 
the flowers to the god from (be bead of his charmer. The 
Raja received it bat noticed a hair io it which the pujari 
affirmed belonged to the god. In order to save his worshipper’s 
neck, Srinivasa Svami confirmed the falsehood, hut ordered 
that nobody should wear flowers hereafter while on the top of 
the hill. Within the second or circle, there is a small 

cistern into which the washings of the god flow through a 
secret channel. There is a profuse waste of the scents and 
the water is impregnated with a solution of them. But, in 
other respects, it is very filthy and unfit even for our touch. 
Every pilgrim is required to swallow a handful of this filth, 
OQ pain of the direst consequences. Purcaiya, it appears, 
loathed to do this, and instantly lost his eye-sight. Some one 
advised him to do penance part of which consisted of washing 
his e}'es with the TkoOi Teertkam as this cistern water is 
called. His faith was rewarded by the restoration of his eyes. 

The descent is weary and distressful.walking. Telugu is 
spoken (hroughont the country. The eihool^, manners and ’ 
customs of this region differ from those of the Madras side. 

77th December 7872 .—From TIrupati, the railroad goes 
through a hilly and wild country and the survey was very 
striking, especially as we looked at it in the moonlight. 

The knowledge that there is a police station on the top 
of the hill and that any injury lo our person and property will 
not go unpunished were very reassuring (o us. 
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The Bhairagt Math people have watchmen at Intervals 
along thp ascent. They are armed with antediluvian match' 
lockSf $uch as are found with the Hale Paika men of the 
Malnad. 

The late Mr. Slngrlengar of Bangalore Is a well-known 
character here. He has founded several charities and “s^vCs” 
or services and his chattram tit "AitepalJI”, twelve miles from 
Tirupati Is well known to most travellers. It was the ark of 
safety and comfort before the days of the railway. 

We did part of the descent walking. It was very weacyi 
and I felt the pain in my thighs and calves for days after. 
The descent from the Ghali Gopurain is very distressing 
and fearful. It was about 6 p.m. by the time we returned 
to the town of Tirupati, utterly exhausted and weary. 

The town of Tirupati and the settlement on the top of 
the bills ace full of monkeys. They thrive in the same 
manner as the Brahmans who are equally filthy. Mr. Dnrwin 
would have found a great many facts here in support of his 
theory of tHe descent of man, and the survival of the fittest. 

In pursuance of our programme, started after tea, for 
Tiruchanur, about two miles from Tirupati. We were very 
kindly assisted by Shama Row. a local pleader and a very 
mtelllgcnt man, There is a temple at Tiruchanur dedicated 
to Lakshmi and it is In charge of the Mahant. It was under 
repair. The style of architecture is the same ns at Tirupati. 
There is a very nice pond near the temple, which contains 
clear water, although people wash themselves freely in it. 
The vegetable matter in the pond absorbs all organic 
impurities and hence the clear water. 

(To coH/imted.) 




LINGUISTICA. 

By L. V. Ramaswami Aitar, Eso-» M.A., 8,L. 


If in th« final quarter of the nineteenth century the study of 
comparative speech-science or linguistics as built up by 
IndO'Europeanist scholars won (or iuelf a unique place among 
the departments of learning, this science has, within the last 
thirty years, made still (ucther strides in three directions 
particularly. 

lateosive spedaiization is proceeding apace in Indo* 
European and connected fields. The work initiated in the 
last century is bdng pushed forward vigorously; and so 
numerous tO'day are the branches in which intensive progress 
in research has been achieved that it has become next to im- 
possible (or any present-day scholar to acquire anything more 
than a generalised idea of the subject as a whole. New 
materials are being collected assiduously, old perspectives are 
being revised and enlarged, and our knowledge alike of the 
details and o( the generalities is being enhanced. The 
acceptance of the principle that dialects and folk-speeches 
could illumine the truths of speecb-sclence much better than 
literary forms of speech and standardised varieties ha.s led to 
a partial rivtston of our methods of approach. Dialectogniphy 
or linguistic geography is laying bare to us interesting new 
facts about the incidence of phonetic and semantic changes. 
'Experimental phonetics' is trying to clarify our views about 
sound-changes from a novel and significant standpoint. The 
study of acccntology has revolutionised the study of certain 
a.spects of the history of languages. Investigations into 
comparative syntax are revealing new view points of which 
we had but hasy notions hitherto. The importance of speech- 
psychology is receiving greater recognition than before, and 
in this cortnection the ‘social’ aspects of languagc-develop* 
meet have begun to cbim attention. The development of 
the comparatively new subject of semantics is helping 
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forward the process of the reconstructioa of the past history 
of forms. Thus we are witnessing to-day an extraordinarily 
rapid development in what a French linguist has called the 
' diachronistic' and the ' synchronistic ’ aspects of Indo-Euro- 
peanist linguistics. 

Greater interest is being shown to*day in the study of the 
language-families other than Indo*Germanic. Mobile the work 
turned out here is admittedly met^re, scholars everywhere 
are agreed in recognizing the value of extra*/Gc. studies 
both for the enlargement of our existing views aud for the 
solution of the general problems of language. The language- 
families of Ameriea, of “ Aiistro-asia", of Central Asia and 
China, the non-Aryan speeches of India, the Semitic and the 
Finno-Ugrian families,—all these are engaging the attention 
of linguists who have mastered the disoiplineof Indo-Germaa- 
ist studies. It is yet too early for us to expect here the 
precision of method and the sureness of facts which we asso¬ 
ciate with ICc. studies j but the fact that many lodo-German- 
ists themselves have envisaged the importance nf the new 
spheres of work is in itself a considerable step in advance. 

Yet another direction in which a new outlook is 
becoming popular is In the application of comparative linguist¬ 
ics to the conlirmation or correction of the results of compa¬ 
rative sociology and culture. Linguistics by itself cannot 
elucidate these things; but linguistic facts, if used with caution 
and reserve, might afford valuable confirmatory evidence of 
what history, archaology and ethnology might tell us of 
the pre-historic past. “Letzten Endes," says a German 
scholar, "ist die Sprachforschung elne Unterabteilung der 
KuUurgeschichte der VClker." 

All this increased activity in the world of linguistics is 
reflected in some of the recent European publications. 

The history of Sanskrit or old Indo-Aryan is of the 
utmost importance to tbc students of Indian Linguistics; 
and OJA being intimately allied to IGc. the progress achieved 
in the latter has had Its reaction on our views of the former 
also. The revised second edition of Prof- Thumb's 
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popul&r “ Hudbucb dttSaoskrit'’ (2 parts, Grammar and 
Texts, m the **lodo-GemiaDiBcbe BibUothek ” series, published 
by Carl Winter, Heidelbeq;, 1930) embodies the results of the 
latest JGc. researches so far as they affect the history of 
Saoskrit. The popularity of Thumb’s work was due to the 
fact that it brought together io a brief aod systematically 
arrariged form the descriptive and historical aspects of OlA. 
To the lodO'EuTopeanist who found himself forced by the lack 
of a synoptic handbook to restrict bis attention to Greek and 
Latin, Thumb’s volume was a god-send. There was indeed 
no want of comprehensive treatises of Sanskrit containing the 
exposition of deuils; but a concise ruumd of a ipinimum of 
essentials useful for comparative stud}', synthesizing the 
descriptive and bistorical sides, was'first furnished by Thumb's 
Handbook. The second edition has been prepared by the 
gr^t master of iGc. studies, Prof. Hirt, with considerable 
improvements and notes incorporating tbe latest views. Prof. 
Hirt has rewTittes some portions of tbe work (e.g., tbe whole 
of Ch. VII treating about Gradation), and he has added a 
Nachtrag of thirty-five pages of small print, containing a 
wealth of suggestions and references. Particularly noteworthy 
among these are those on the age of tbe Rg-Veda (§27), the 
neutral vowels of IGe. (||58. 59), Fortunatov’s Law (§67), 
the origin and history of Sanskrit ioSexional endings 
238, 244, 245), OM nomerals (§377), verb-endings (§418), the 
Conjunctive and the lajaoctive (§§440, 441), Causatives as 
original combinations (| 593), samdsda of the type of 
(dependant) and {thankless) ^667), tbe origin of sanidsds 
generally (§670), etc. 

Prof. Hirt’s independent researches into many iGc. 
problems, particularly Abiaut, are well known. Further, un¬ 
like many another scholar, he has not fought shy of the 
problem of the origin of inflexional endings, verbal termina¬ 
tions aod suffixes. His cootribotion to all these special 
topics is of unii^ue value, notwithstanding tbe fact that some 
of his views may not be shared by others. All these new 
results which have a direct bearing OQ tbe study of 01A have 


been indicated by Prof. Hirt in hi$ notes and Nachirag to 
Thumb’s*voIume. The new edition of this work has there¬ 
fore gained immensely by being revised by this IQc. master. 
Its popularity and usefulness have thereby been immeasur¬ 
ably increased. Students of Sanskrit Linguistics would find 
valuable guidance in the new edition of Thumb's work and in 
its latest orientation. 

A sure index to the progress, in range and in depth, of 
}Gc. Studies is furnished by the two monumental etymologi¬ 
cal Dictionaries : Bojsacq’s Dictionnaire dtymologiqxii ds la 
langMe grecqus and Walde's Lat^iniBchcs ttymologisches 
Worterbuch (both published by Carl ‘Winter, Heidelberg). 
An indispensable condition precedent to the compoaiuon of 
3 satisfactory etymological dictionary is the existence of 
linguistic research (extensive and intensive) in connection with 
the language concerned. Generations of scholars had well 
prepared the materials for Greek and Latin ; and these only 
remained to be utilised by master-minds with correct powers 
of Judgment and an accurate sense of proportion. Bolsdcq’s 
work is a marvel of precision, judgment and scholarship in 
this line. The structural and the semantic contents of Greek 
words of all dialects are chronologically traced, the latest 
view-point in regard to loan*words i% envisaged (vis., Meillet's 
view that all Greek words need not have been IB in origin 
but may have been borrowings from pre-/£ speeches), the 
most recent results of epigraphy aod philology are requi¬ 
sitioned, the affinities are discussed exhaustively and copious 
references are made to the literature on each point. A mine 
of information is contained under each item, and the work is 
indispensable not only to students of Greek but also to all 
linguists who concern themselves with etymological studies 
that may have at all a connection with 7Gc. Walde's etymo¬ 
logical dictionary is a work of equal merit and importance. 
It is passing through Its second edition and already two pacts 
of the work have been issued. The previous editions which 
evoked the encomiums of scholars, are being amplified and 
improved by the present editor, J*, F. Hofmann. The results 
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of the latest resean;hes (t.e., the question of borrowings and 
Btrascan coonexioos) are as far as possible being embodied. 
Tbe work» wheo completed, will prove to be as much a monu¬ 
ment of the depth aod range of Indo-Europeanist linguistic 
research as Eoisacq's work meotioned above. 

Specialist research in the ramifications of IGc. tells the 
same tale oi minuteness and methodolog)*. A short mono¬ 
graph ior instance (pnblisbed bv Carl 'Winter of Heidelberg 
in the Slavics series) on ** Slavischeand Xndo-Germaniscbe 
Intonation ” by K. H. Meyer attempts to reconstruct method¬ 
ically the character and variatiOQS of JOc. accent by tracing 
them beck from an analysis and comparison of accentual 
features of Greek and Ur-Slavonic on the one hand and the 
reverse peculiarities of Lithuanian accent on the other. Tbe 
author demonstrates that Ur-Slavooic features are directl)* 
descended from aod reflective of tbe IGc. traits^ and that the 
Lithuanian pecaliaritiea form a departure from the normal. 
This is the main thesis of tbe paper, while a few other ques¬ 
tions are also dealt with, the most important among which, 
from a general point of view, are that the rigid demarcation 
usually drawn between dynamic accent for stress) and musical 
accent (pitch) and the inferences drawn therefrom are unreal 
and that qualitative AMani in /Ge. must have been brought 
about by dynamic stress and not by musical pitch which, 
unlike the former, is extremely inconsistent and shifting. In 
regard to this last point, a difference of opinion is possible as 
to whether it is proper to attribute (as (he author does on 
page 43) to the older stages of language the condttioos 
governing pitch in modern speech. However this may be, 
tbe thesis on tbe whole is an excellent Illustration of what the 
younger European scholars trained in tbe discipline of scien¬ 
tific linguistics are achieving io specialise spheres. 

We have already adverted to the Increasing recognition 
by Western linguists of the need for studying language-families 
Other than lad^Germaiiic. The most conspicuous among 
the advocates of this oew outlook beloog to tbe " Aorhropos’' 
school of linguists headed fay tbe eminent Catholic savant, 
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Father Wilhelm Schmidt. It is this enlarged perspective 
that underlies the monographs in the Linguistische Bibli* 
othek" series edited by Fathers Schmidt and Koppers. 
Volume /V of this series is a very bulky work on DU nomin^ 
aUn ICtassiJkatiQns^ysteme in den Sprachen dtr Brde by Dr, 
Gerlach Royen (published by " Anihfopos “—Administration 
1930). The exceedingly comprehensive outlook ol the author 
is indicated by the following observations of his in the Pre- 
*** facei which mirror the attitude of the ‘‘Anihropos’’ school 
Itself:— 

" Es beginnt sich immer mehr die Brkenntnls durcbau* 
seiaen, dass ein Studlum des Sprachlichen, dle-slch aiif eln 
kleineres Sprachgebiet einengt, nicht nur im Stoffbeschrankter 
bleibt, sondern auch ausserstande sein wird, in die tieferen 
Fr^en nach Warum und Woher der sptachlichen Tatsachen 
entdeckend einzudringen. Die Ansicht, dazs die Indogermanist 
dadurcb, dass sie lautec Fragen rein formalistlscber Art 
nachgeht, sich in eine Sachgasse verrant hat, wird ohne 
ROckhalt voo jenen Sprachwissenschaftlern vertreten, die 
ihren Gesichtskreis etwas weiter erstreckten als bloss nuf 
indogermanisches Spreehgebiet.” 

The subject of the classification of nouns, when approach¬ 
ed so comprehensively as in the present work, embraces quite 
I a phenomenally large variety of problems each of which would 
demand a monograph for itself. Of this fact the author is 
not unaware, as we note from the beginning of chapter III 
‘‘Es ist nicht unsere Aufgabe, al!e Schwierigkeiten zu 
I6sen und noch weniger, nlle Probleme endgQltig zu behan- 

deln.Wir hegen indesseo die Stiile Hoffnung dass unsere 

vielfach nur fragmemarische Bcsprechung junge Liuguisten 
anregen wird, die verschiedenen Hinzelfmgen zum Gegenstand 
von Spezialstudien zu machen. “ 

The author's object is only to put together, with critical 
remarks, the views of scholars on various topics and to 
adumbrate new perspectives of his own. This work, such 
^ as it is. has been well carried out, and the author is entitl¬ 
ed to the gratitude of all linguists who will find in this 
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work valuable gusdaoce for a critical understanding of 
autboritative views, aod inceutive for pursuing special topics 
further. 

IGc. problems form tbe main centre of interest, as is 
only to be expected from the enoimoas progress achieved 
here; but urtder tbe inspiration of bis guru, Prof. C. C. 
Uhlenbeck, tbe author has collected, classified and compared 
many interesting materials from other UDguage^families also. 
The different theories (excepting “su kflhne Hypothesen oder 
unbeweisbare Phantasien" which are shunned) are reproduced 
as far as possible in the words of tbe respective opponents, 
and these views are critically analysed. 

The views of scholars from Protagoras down to Schuch- 
ardt, MeiUet aod Wackemagel. on the origin and character 
of nominal gender, are reprodoced in chapters i and //. This 
section covers two baodred and seventy pages and, besides the 
actual documentation, contains certain helpful critical view¬ 
points, though in the main it is more or less an objective 
chronological survey of the development of ideas in regard to 
JGc. gender and the gender-systems of other language systems 
alike. In fact, tbe autbcv quotes approvingly the view of 
R. Gatti: “ Viele wQrden tu aoderen Binsichten gekommen 
sein, wenn sie 'no po’ foori dell'iodoeuropeo*, Umschau gehiil- 
ten batten.*’ Objective on the whole as is the treatment here, 
the views of one great scholar, Prof. Meillet regarding IGc. 
gender are subjected to an exhaustive critical examination 
(p. 218^ because ** Meillet's Autoritilt als Sprachwissenscha- 
ftler isc so gross.” 

The third part of tbe work (being the major portion, 
covering about 670 pages) deals with a very large number of 
topics connected with the cUssification of nouns. Some of 
the most interesting and striking among these are the follow¬ 
ing 

1. Sexual Bilingualism and its possible relationship to 
the origin of gender: among others, the view of Fraser is 
dealt with here; but on tbe whole Fraser’s theory (in tlie 
author’s opinion) is a cbere card-stack in which hypothesis Is 
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piled upon hypothesis and which may tumble down at the 
slightest breeae.” 

2. Gender-differentiation as the reflection of Psyche- 
pathia stnsualis: Biidersleeve’s fanta^es, among others, are 
criticised here: Bildersleeve’s methods are "die Karikatur 
einer ernsten Untersuchung, ein symptom der moralischer 
Dekadenz.” 

3. The possible influence of mythological personiflca- 
i. tlon on the origin of gender,—too frail a hypothesis (in the 

author’s opinion) to support a convincing gender*theory. 

4. The discrepancy between sex and gender: old views 
are fully discussed, and the author suggests a new explaoa* 
tlon of his own (p. 436 ff.). 

5. Nominal formatives and sufflxes : Jesperseo’s theory 
of‘Syncretioo,’ Bloomfield’s ’Adaptation’ and other views 
are mentioned and illustrated. 

6. Sound'Symbolism, accentual variations, vocalic and 
consonantal inter^mutations, and their possible relationship 
to the origin of gender: these are very interesting topics from 
a general point of view, and useful materials from many non- 
IGc. languages are here collected and discussed. This is 
of course a field " auf dem das Irrlicht der Phantasie den 
Sprachwissenschaftler licbt in den Sumpf locken kann" ; 
nevertheless the subject, when cautiously handled, is not 
without unique Importance in the clearing-up of many linguis¬ 
tic problems. It may be interesting to note here that some 
of the phenomena adduced in these sections have parallels 
in Dravidian. 

7. Prof. Uhleobeck’s theory of casHS and casus 

inertia together with a discussion of other views on the 
origin of cases: the subject shunned by many till a few 
decades ago as belonging to the sphere of ’ glottogony', has 
now, rightly enough, begun to engage the attention of even 
IGc. specialists. 

While the above topics are general interest and are 
discussed alike with reference to IGc. and to other language* 
systems, §§9, 10, 12 and 13 are concerned mainly with IGc. 


probUras; §|9 &nd 10 cop tain only soipnaries of the author's 
Dutch thesis on the IGc. nomintl'system. 

Helpful critical views are interspersed throughout the 
third part of the work, and these enaUe the student to adopt 
a correct orientation in regard to the many controversial 
topics. 

Dr. Royen's wcM'k* U indeed a valuable symposiam and 
a useful guide. Both a$ abot^ of reference in the department 
with which it is concerned, and as a thought-provoking guide 
to future specialist studies on the various aspects of the vast 
problem of nominal classification (which, be it observed here, 
touches and overlaps many another linguistic question), this 
volume will be welcomed by liogaists. Refiecting as it does 
the enlarged outlook of roodero researchers who postulate the 
necessity for studying other language-systems than ]Gc., the 
book will also prove useful to students who may be particular¬ 
ly concerned with individual noo-ZGc. language-families. 

All this phenomenal advance in the study of linguistics 
in Europe has had its reactions on Indian scholars also. 
A distinct impetus has been given to the study of Indo*Aryan 
linguistic problems by the works of European scholars like 
Profs. Bloch and Turner and by the completion of the great 
Lingiiisiic Survey of India by Grierson. India is a vast 
linguistic museum and the problems awaiting investigation 
are countless in number. So far as Indo-Aryao is concerned, 
the brilliant ptoneer work of Grierson has to be extended 
further by the collection ofadditiooal material and comparison 
of features. Individual scboiars like Prof. S. Varma of Jammu, 
Prof. S. K. Chatterjee of Calcutta and Prof. Baburam Saxena 
of Allahabad—all of them well trained on Western lines 
—have taken up this work with commendable earnestness. 
The study of the non-Aryan * Aostric' dialects of India is yet 

* W* mAj obttm bere tbM lb« book, tboogb proridad w<(b bibliograpbt- 
cd SUtaaod agood index, ledce a detailed table of cooieBts, aod tbir readers 
the headline ef cb« book extreaelf diSeolt. Of coer^ ibe topees are iodicaied 
ac the bsf ieoins of Cbepter III: bat ibis is ieedojiule io view o< the vtrietr 
aod covpiexicy of cbe topies discoaed. 
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in ild infancy. Here tco, individual scholars are busy collect* 
iog rnatarials. Rev. P. 0. Bodding ol Che SaiiCal Mission is 
DOW bringing out a comprehensive le^ricon of the Sant&Ii 
language, while for Muijdiri & lexicological encyclopaedia is 
being published by Father Hoffmann in Patna. Rao Sahib 
G. V. Ramamurthi, the veteran Savara scholar, is engaged in 
the composition of a grammar and a dictionary of Savara. 
We must not also omit to make mention here of the remark- 
^ able labours of Prof. Prayluski of Paris who has struck out a 
new path of inquiry In which the application of the facts of 
lA and Kolarian linguistics to the outlining of new historical 
perspectives Is playing a prominent part. 

So far as Dravidian is concerned, we must confess that 
much work has not yet been done. Arncng non-Indian 
scholars Prof. F. 0. Schrader appears to have written a great 
deal on Dravidian but his work has not yet been published. 
Prof. Bloch is taking a keen interest in Dravidian studies, 
particularly in the sphere of Aryo-Dravidian connections; and 
Mr. E. H. Tuttle of America has published a number of papers 
which, while they cannot be said to have solved Dravidian 
problems finally, are certainly original and thought-provoking. 
At this stage, for Dravidian, far more important is the collec* 
(ion of materials than the adumbration of theories. Many of 
the lesser dialects still await analysis and investigation by 
trained scholars. For Instance, we may mention here that 
there are no satisfactory accounts of TOdaand Koqlagu; Pope’s 
short account of T6da and Cole’s sketchy grammar of Kodagu, 
both written more than about three-quarters of a century ago, 
are totally inadequate and incomplete. The local and pro¬ 
vincial peculiarities of even the major dialects require to be 
analysed further. Satisfactory vocabularies and grammatical 
records exist now for KuruikA and K6i; but they are wanting 
for Gbndi, Malto and Madras sub*dialecis like Badaga, Irula, 
and VlTagapatam Kdi. Kotwithsunding the availability of 
materials in the major dialects, ive have yet to possess connect- 
. ed historical grammars in which the features are traced chro- 
Qologically from the earliest extant texts and Inscriptions. 
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The receat fomatioii a LiaguisCic Society of India 
(orgasired by Profs. S. Varma, S. K. Cbatcerjee and A. C. 
Wooloer) mirks a mlUstooe la tbe study of Indian laogu^es. 
We may coofideoUy hope that this Society will cO'ordlnate 
the activities of scholars all over India and help forward the 
stndy of Indian Linguistics lO all its branches. 



HARSHAVARDHANA IN THE KARNATAK. 
By B. a. Saletorb, Esq., M.a. 
{Continued from Vol. XXI, No. 4.) 


These ideas of a Dig-Vijaya are reflected in tbe “Ratnavali*', 
a drama written by Harsha. 

(i) In the reply given by Vasubhuti, the ambassador of 
the king of SiihhaU* to King Vatsa the king of Kausambhi, 
it is evident that the latter desired to marry Ratnavali in 
order that he might become the emperor of the world. 

".In consequence of the prophecy of the seer, that 

whoever should wed Ratnivali, my master’s daughter, should 
become the emperor of the world, your Majesty’s minister, 
as you are aware, solicited her for your bridc.”^ 

(ii) From the speech of Vaugandharayana the same idea 
can be gathered. 

“Please, Your Majesty, to be seated, and I will tell you. 
It was formerly announced to us by a holy seer that the 
husband of the princess of Siitihala should become the emperor 
of the world ; we, therefore, earnestly applied to her father to 
give her hand to our sovereign; but iinvviUing tn be the cause 
of uneasiness to the queen, the monarch of Siihhaia declined 
compliance with our request.” * 

(iii) The concluding portion of the king’s speech bears 
witness to the same idea. 

“ What more is necessary? Viktamabaha is my kinsman. 
Sagarika, the essence of the world, the source of universal 
victory, is mine ; and Vasavadatta rejoices to obtain a sister. 
The Kosalas are subdued : what other object does the world 
present for which I could entertain a wish 

When we couple what Ban a has said together with the 
assertions of Hatsha himself and with those of Huien Tsiang 

' WilMn. The Thtatre 9f the Hindus. 11, p. 310. 

* If, p. 313. 

* J0«., 11, p, 317. 
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with the (act of beiog c&lled the Lord of all the 

Northern Way (Uttaxapa(faa) ereo in the loscriptioQs of 
Southern India, we may give credit to the belief that Harsha 
did entertain, at the beginnii^, iraperidistic designs, and that 
he did spend a port of faU reigo in extensive conquests io 
northern, eastern, aod western India. But here, however, 
our supposition ends. 

Before 1 give some reasons for rejecting the idea of a 
Dig-Vijaya by Harsha, and consequently of the idea of his 
having ever come to the south, it would be better if we 
understand the position taken by those who believe in 
the southern campaigns of Harsha.^ 

The following may be given as tbe reasons for saying 
that Harsha came as far as Mysore 

J. Tbe ioterDai evidence in the “ Harshacharita 

2. The fact of Harsha beiog called " Lord of all the 
Northern Way”. 

3. The existence of a couplet in Sanskrit supposed to 
have been written by a mac called Mayfira, supposed to have 
been tbe father*in-iaw of Bana.^ In this couplet it is said 
that Harsha conquered tbe Cbo)a, Dravida, aad Karnataka 
countries. 

4. And finally, the discovery of a Viragal in tbe Sbimoga 
District of Mysore, In which it is stated that SUaditya’s 
general fell fighting against a Bedar king, causing, though, 
tbe dight of Mahesdra.^ 

1. Ac the very outset it may be noted that in the “Harsha* 
charita ” we have a bint as to tbe line of action which 
Harsha intended co take after fulfilling bis vow. The ashram 
of the great sage Divakaramitra cast a spell on the king, who 
after the completion of bis vow, as we have already seen, 
intended to take to the red robes much in the same way as bis 
sister promised to do then and there in tbe presence of the 

^ S. SrikaaU SaMri./.£U.S.. 199.^ 497. 

’ Nibsnfiiaa Rat. O.C., p. 7S 
a Dr. SbaiDA Sutrr. if.A.fi.. IMS. p. SS. 
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great ascetic.* TbU may explain why “ every fifth year he con¬ 
voked a great assembly of deliverance (Niaha-moksha-parishad) 
and distributed the stores of his treasuries in charity/*^ 

As against this it may be argued that the same objection 
which was put forth in the case of Hnien Tsiang, vis., that 
the information might have been based more on liearsay 
rather than on personal observation, might also be raised 
against the writer of the "Life of Huien Tsiang " who compiled 
this " Life” many years perhaps after Marshals death. But as I 
shall have an occasion to sa 3 ', Huien Tsiang himself bears 
witness to the great ” Maha-moksha-parishad ”, and in this 
Instance, there cannot be a doubt as to the sixth quinquennial 
assembly held towards the end of Harsha*s reign.^ 

2. Admitting all objections against the writer of the "Life,” 
let us take Huien Tsiang’s testimony. Huien Tsiang visited 
Harsha tou'trds the end of his reign. He mentions various 
parts of India, and when he comes to Maharashtra he speaks 
of the unsuccessful attempt made by Hatsba to subjugate 
Pulakesi, the great western Chalukya king.^ The Chinese 
pilgrim describes Andhra,* DhanakaUka. Chela, Dravida. 
Kanchi, Malakuta, Malaya, Mount Potalaka, Konkannpura. 
Sirbhala, and then Maharashtra over which ruled Pulakesi 11. 
If the memory of Harsha’s invasion of the south was as 
green in the minds of the people of the Dravida land proper, 
as it was in Maharashtra, Huien Tsiang would not have failed 
to remark about Harsha's advent into the south. If Huien 
Tsiang could have noted a defeat which took place, as I shall 
presently endeavour to prove, nearly thirty years before the 
date of his visit to the court of Harsha, he could ns well have 
noted the news of the southern conquests of Harsha about 
the same time. An objection mig])C be raised against this 
—that Huien Tsiang never personally visited the Chola and 


1 Bani.,O.C.. pp. 

’ Beal. Lift o/Hui<ti TsiOfig, p. 83. 

* Mix UtWtr. lugtan Anti^nftry.Xn, p 232. 

* Beal, O.C., II. pp. 256-S?. 

» /Sid., pp. 217-33, 
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Dravida lands* and therefore, could never have known about an 
event which did not shed honour on the bravery of the 
southern people. Id theCholaaod Dravida lands people were 
silent becanse of the victories of Harsha, and so Huien Tsiang 
could not have known abont them; while in tbe Maharashtra 
the people were glad because of the defeat suffered by Harsha, 
which they lemembered not only in their own generation but 
for hundreds of years to cone. This sounds plausible 
enough. But on a closer examination we shall see that the 
people of tbe Cbola, Dravida and Karnataka lands, especially 
near-abouts Shirooga, did not know anything about Harsha 
because he never came to (he south. 

The entire snpposition of Harsha's southern conquests 
rests on a dear understanding of bisielatioo with Pulakesin 11. 
Dr. Mu^umdar writes 

It seems, therefore, very probable that in his attempt to 
chastise tbe king of Malwa, Harshavardhana found himself 
confronted by a hostile confederacy of powers in and round 
Gujerat peninsula. Harsha probably scored some successes 
at first, for, as referred to above, the king of Vallabhi had to 
seek the protection of the Gurjara king of Broach against him. 
But the confederacy soon gained the alliance of tbe great 
Chalukyan king Bnlakesl II and Harsha's discomfiture was com¬ 
plete.’'^ Dr. Mockerjee rs of the sane opinion. “ Probably this 
conflict was brought about only by (be aggression of Harsha, 
who after vanquishing Dbruvasena 11, king of Vallabhi. felt 
tempted to extend his conquests still further and try conclu¬ 
sions with Pulakesin !!> whose dominions be had to invade in 
the course of his conquests ronning smooth and uninterrupted 
so long."^ Mr. Kibaranjan Ray is uncertain as to when 
Harsha came to the south—vrhether before or after his 
defeat at the hands of Pulakesi. “ It is difficult to ascertain 
whether this advance of Harsha into the interior of the south 
w'as made before bis defeat by PnUkesi or after. It might 
he that Harsha, like Sarsudr^upta, entered tbe south first 


1 Uuiaadar. O.C. p. 317. 
’ Mookerjr*. O.C, p. 33. 
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by the eastern gatSi and elated with success in his raid in 
eastern Deccan, tried to repeat the same in the west, where 
he met with an ignominious and disastrous defeat; or the 
order was quite the reverse, that is, being first defeated by 
Pulakesi 11, he tried hU luck in the east, and met with 
success.'*^ 

3. To have some idea of Harsha’s advent into the south, 
let us examine the third argument brought forward by the 
exponents of the theory of Harsha’s southern conquests—the 
couplet attributed to Mayura. It runs thus 
» Bhupaiah ^aiibhisluiranvayabhuvah kenaitt nA6adilSh\ 

Bhartaram pun<ir eiiamex>a hi hhuvastv'afj^ deva manyi 

ffiahe\ 

YenSiSgam paritttx^ya Kunialamaihdkr^ya vyuda^ya 

yatam I 

pr&pya ca madkyadesdmadhiina Kiucyam karah 

pstUah."^ 

At the very outset it may be noted that the fact of 
MayOra being the father'in-iaw of Bans is questioned by 
Mr. Sastri himseif. It wouid have been better if more 
tangible evidence were given about the identity of Mayura, 
and about the exact source from where this couplet w'as taken. 
But a reason which prompts me to reject this couplet, even 
t granting that all that has been said about Mayura to be correct, 
is the relationship of MayOra with Bana. There is nothing 
strange in a father*iQ*Iaw making public the fact of bis 
Kn*in*law holding a very high post, like tbe one which Bana 
held at the court of Hatsha. If this be granted, we may 
easily understand why Mayura was so loud in his praise of 
Harsha—the greater was the fame of Harsha as the conqueror 
of the whole world, the greater would be the name of Bana 
as tbe court poet of a renowned royal patron. The evidence of 
the couplet may be rejected on the ground that it was written 
by an uncertain author, more with the idea of making his 
soo‘in*lawloom large in public estimation than with the idea of 


i N. Rav, O.C., 789, 

> SMtri, J.R A^.. O.C. 
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commemorating the victories of a monetch under whose bene¬ 
volence the talented poet lived. It can only be regarded, 
therefore, as “ praise in the conventional exaggerated style of a 
poet given to punning and without any reference to historical 

accuracy.'** 

4. We shall now have to examine the last point upon 
which the supposition that Harsha came to the south is 
The Viragal, as it appears in the My>on Arcteofog.crrf Report 
for 1923, is as follows* 

“ While Siliditya, the light of the quarters, the most 
powerful, and a thorn in the way of the bravest, ascended the 
throne of his empire, Pettaiii Satyanka. a brave soldier capable 
of destroyiog his enemies in the battle-field, pierced through 
the thick of the battle with the brave Bedara Raya, SO as to 
cause frightfulness to Mahendra, and reached the abode ot 
Sva^. Whoever preserves the field of crops (gifted to his 
relations) attains good and be who removes it will be guilty 
of five great sins/’ 

In the original the inscription begins thus:—^ 

“ Sila-adityan diiStn-hhargganakevaian agga^ 

Kantakan perdlbi vau Peltaiti Satyankan a^uvala bhaian 
Mare Mahendran BSdara rdyara Malappara Ka^udule 
Svarggdtayakkixidan heieya mala Kddo}v Kalyanam 
akUe alivon pancha trui”^ 

Dr. Sbama Sastry commenting on the above writes:— 

“ The inscription is in old Kannada characters, the for¬ 
mation of which is quite similar to those of the seventh 
century A.D. It is a Viragal or memorial stone set up to 
commemorate the death of one PetU^i Satyihka, a com¬ 
mander of the army of Siladitya, in his fight with a tribe of 
hunters forming the army of Mahendra. The inscription 
supplies no clue to ascertain who the Siladitya and the 
Mahendra mentioned in it were. On paleographic grounds 
I fim inclined to identify the Siladitya of the inscription with 


* U.A.R., 1923. p. S3. 
» /W. 
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K&rshavardhan&*Sil&ditya and the Mahendra with Mahendra* 
varman*! of the Pallavas« the contemporary of Pulakesin 11 
of the western ChaJukyas. It is not improbable that Harsha- 
vardhana's rule extended as far as Shimoga. The spelling 
of Sil&ditya as Sila>a*ditya is, however, inexplicable."* 

And both Mr. S. Srikanta Sastri and Mr. Niharanjan 
Ray base their remarks on the identification of Sil&ditya 
with Harshavardhana and of Maheridra with Mahendravarma, 
the Pallava king, as given by Dr. Shama Sastry. With the letter, 
ots., the identification of Mahendravarma, 1 am not concerned 
for the present. But it appears to me that both Mr. Sastri 
and Mr. Ray have not quoted the inscription, or at least 
one important clause in it, as it appears in the Mysore 
Archaoloaical Report just cited. Mr. Ssstri, whom Mr. Ray 
follows, has wrongly inserted the phrase " when Harsha 
came conquering, and Mahendrn fied in fear", where it ought 
to be " uthiU Sil&ditya, etc., ascended the throne of his Empire 
Petta^i Saty&nka, etc., pierced through etc., so as to cause 
(rightfulness to Mahendra." (The italics are mine.) I do 
not know what justification one could have in inserting the 
clause which Mr. S. Sastri has used for the correct interprets' 
tion given by Dr. Shnma Sastry. 

With this remark we shall look further into the Oaddemane 
Viragal. Viragals, as is well known, are not in the nature of 
elaborate inscriptions, and therefore, many of the details 
about the kings are missing in the Viragal. $iladitye, 
meotioned in the Gaddemane Viragal does not refer to Karsha* 
vardhana of the North. The following are the reasons :— 

1. There is nothing in the name of the king mentioned in 
the Viragal, except the word diladitya, to warrant our 
supposition that it refers to Harsliavacdhana. True Harsha 
was called ^iliditye. This we have on the authority of 
Huien Tsiaog.* (But Hiiien Tslang also gives another title 
assumed by Harsha, Kum&ra. Moreover, filladitya was a name 
which was, as we shall see presently, common with certain 
> Ibid. 

» BflftI, O.C., 1, p.2:3- 
4 
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westero pnnces of India. But this is oot the only obJectioQ. 
Har^ba was known either by the name of Harshav&rdhana 
or Sri Harshavardhana in all tbe ioscriptions of Southern 
India, oot ooly of his own times but even of the times of the 
KasUakQtas. It cannot be believed that the name Harsha*' 
or Sri Harsha ” which was so very well known to the people 
of South India, could have been omitted in a Vicagal,—which, 
as is supposed, is the only Viragal we have yet discovered, of 
Harsba in tbe South—-by the sculptor who tbougbt of giviof 
only one of tbe two names which the Chinese pilgrim gives 
to Harsba. 

2. If we compare the titles given in tbe Gaddemane 
Viragal wttb tbe titles given to Hacsha either in the " Harsba* 
charita” or in tbe inscriptions, we fail to see why his name 
was Dot adorned by tbe same epithets in the South Indian 
Viragal as well. Bana gives the following titles to Harsha:— 

“Of tbe king of kings, tbe lord of the four oceans, 
whose toe-nails are burnished by the crest gems of all other 
monarchs, the leader of all tbe emperors.On tbe sonpat 
seal of Harsha, we have the titles as given below:— 

“ Pacamabhatfaraka and Mahsrajidhiraja, the glorious 
Harshavardbena.”^ In the southern inscriptions, Horsha is 
often called “Lord of Uttarapatha“. 

$. Let us study again a little of the situation in North 
India at tbe time of the accession of Harsha, in order to 
understand the significance of tbe phrase,—“ While Sil&ditt'a 

.ascended the throne of the empire." On the news 

of Prabbikaravardhana’s death, some feudatories seem to 
have rebelled against Tbanesvar. This is evident from the 
" Harshacharita". “ My lord," the man with an effort said 
(to Rajyavardhana], " It is the way of the vile, like fiends, 
to strike where they find an opening. So, on the very day 
on which the king’s death was rumoured, His Majesty Gra* 
havatma was by the wicked lord of Malwa cut off from the 
Jiving along with his noble deeds. Rajya^ri also, the 


> Bana, 0,0., p. 40; MuzotB^ar. O.C., p, 916. 

* Corpus tndicarum, II, p. 232. 
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princess, has beep coohped like a brigand’s wife, with a pair 
of iron fetters kissing her feeU and cast into prison at 
Kanyakubja. There is, moreover, a report that the villain, 
deeming the army leaderless, purposes to invade and seiae 
this country as well. Such are my tidings : the matter is now 
Id the king’s hands.”^ This was, however, but the beginning 
of the trouble. From Simbanada’s speech we can gather 
something about the state of the kingdom. Says Simha- 
oada : — 

** Think not, therefore, of the Gauda king alone; so 

deal that for the future no other follow his example.Re* 

move the unhealthy rigidity of stiff unbending heads by 
forehead applications of sandal salve consisting of the gleam 

of toe-nails.Like the autumn sun, set year forehead- 

burning footsteps upon the heads of kings.Let your 

enemies with nail'scorching clouds of smoke from sighs all 
hot with the vexation of trembling crest gems, give your feet 
a dappled hue...;..My lord’s body, baked in the dame of 
humiliation, cannot without the cool application of the 
crimson sandal unguent of foes be relieved of this dire fever 
of pain/’* The very fact of Malwa's threatening to invade 
Thanesvar shows us the dangerous condition of that kingdom. 
And R&jyavardhana refused, as we saw, to permit Harsha 
to accompany hlrn in his western campaign, perhaps because, of 
another enemy in (he east, the cruel ^aianka of Gauda. 
Close on the heels, of the news of death of Rajyavardhana at 
the hands of Sa^oka, came the awful tidings of Rajyairi’s 
flight to the Vindhyas. Harsha was besat with insurmount* 
able difficulties which might be summed up thus 

(d) The immediate task of rescuing his sister; 

(6) The next urgent duty of taking revenge on the 
Gauda king; 

(c) And hnaily, the work of getting all those princes who 
had rebelled under bis control. 


^ B&ni, O.C.. p. 173. 
• B4Pft. O.C., p. ISC' 
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In. the fece of such tremendous odds, it cannot be 
imagined that Harsha would have himself led an expedition^ 
or as Mr. Srikanta Sastri says, that Harsha would have 
come conquering to the south; or that he would have sent 
a “brave soldier”—for that was what Pettani Satyanka 
was, and not an officer of the status of a comraaiider*fn* 
chief—to the south, a region which being perfectly new, 
required greater tact than that which Harsha had shown in 
tbesubjcgation of the east. Zf at all be came to the south, he 
would have come himself; and if he failed to come himself, 
he would have sent his most trusted general at the head of 
the southern expedition. But neither of the suppositions 
can be entertained because of the great difficulties which 
Harsha had to confront immediately on his accession. 

If the Gaddemane Viragal inscription does not refer to 
Harshavardbana, Chen, to whom does it refer? The Viragal 
in ail likelihood refers to the Valabhi kings of Saurasbtra. 
The name ^iladltya, the titles given to this monarch, the 
mention of the Sahyidri mountains in the inscriptions of a 
Valabhi king, and finally, the similarity of the name of a 
Valabhi king, as found in inscriptions with that given by 
Huien Tsiaog—all point out the fact that the Gaddemane 
Vir^al was a memorial stone of the Valabhi kings, perhaps 
the only one of its kind as yet discovered in the Karnataka 
land. 

1 . Th^ name Si^Sditya.^Tht name ^iladitya, as it ap¬ 
pears in the Viragal, strongly suggests that it belongs to the 
Valabhi kings amongst whom, more than in any other royal 
family in India, there were no less than eight Sil&dityas. It 
is true that the name Siliditya was also used by kings who 
were not of Valabhi. Huleo Tslang speaks of a Slladitya of 
Malwa, who lived sixty years before the date of the visit of 
the Chinese pilgrim.* 

2. It is not so much the name as the titles assumed by 
the king called Siladitya in the Gaddemane inscription, 
which make us believe that the Viragal belongs to the 


i Beal. O.C.,11. p.261. 
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Valabhi kings. Among the titles given to tbe king ia the 
Gaddemane inscription ere the following 

Siladitya, the light of the quarters, the most power* 

ful, and a thorn in the way of the bravest,.’’Even 

supposing we take a ^iladitya (son of Dharasena II) who is 
said to have ruled about 653 A.D., some of bis titles—" who 
covered the whole horizon with multitudes of bis wonderful 
virtues, which made the whole world rejoice, who carried a 
heavy burden of serious projects on the pedestal of his 
shoulders, the splendour of which was increased by the fla$b* 
ing of his sword, that possessed the lustre of victory in 
hundreds of battles ", ^ seern to be marked departures from 
the titles found on the Mysore Viragal—‘‘ the light of the 
quarters, the most powerful, and a thorn io the way of the 
bravest." One of the Valabhi kings, ^iladitya V, the 
eighteenth king is said to have had the following titles :— 

" His diladitya IV’s) son is the ardent devotee of 
Maheivara, the great king of kings, the supreme lord, the 
illustrious ^iladityadeva etc., etc."^ 

Then again, the titles of a Sri ^iladitya are given thus :— 

“.who by his prowess in delivering the great world, which 

was sinking under the waves of weight of the agitated sea of 
Kali, manifested his being an extraordinary excellent Indivi* 
dual; who thus was, as it were, a second philosopher’s stone, 

accomplishing the desires of all people;.who made a 

place for himself in the world,.etc., etc.’** 

The titles of SiUditya VI surnamed Dhruvabhata are 
given thus: — 

“His (».e., the fifth Siladitya’s) son Is the ardent 
devotee of Mahesvara, the supreme sovereign, the great king 
of kings, supreme lord, the illustrious ^iladityadeva, who 
meditates on the feet of the supreme sovereign, the great 
king of kings, supreme lord, the illustrious Bappa."^ 

* Sp.Ind.. 1. pp. 99-90. 

* Bubler, Ind. Ant.. VI, p. 16. 

» J. B. 8. R. S.. XI, pp. 35«-5S. 

* I/id. Ant.. VII, p. 80- 







The titles given to Siliditya I ate the following:— 
''His Dharasena’s) aon was Siladitya, the great 
Mahedvara, who meditated on his father’s feet^who filled 
the circle of all the quarters by extraordinary virtues which 
were united in him, and which delighted the whole world— 
the burden of whose great desires svas borne successfully by 
his shovUders, which were brighter than those of others, in 
consequence of his conspicuousness amongst the allies, 
who had obtained destruction by winning n hundred battles."^ 
It is not so much upon these titles which do not admit, 1 
confess, of complete verification, that the identification of 
the Mysore Viraga) with a viragal of the Valabhi kings 
depends as on the examination of the first ltirndu which 
the Valabhi kings took, and which is also found in the Mysore 
Viragai. It is the title of Sn'. It may be pointed out thar 
dwelling too much on the word Sri which is used so com¬ 
monly in all inscriptions, will not be of much avail in the 
matter of proving our point, Bat it may also be noted that 
tbe title Sri was a peculiarity of the Valabhi kings, and that 
they had good reason to adopt it in the place of the other 
birudus found in all inscriptions, It is true that " ^ri ” is also 
used in connection with Harsha. But then we are to 
remember that Harsba is always, called “ Sei Harsha " in 
ail southern inscriptiuus, and never "Sri ^iladitya With 
the Valabhi kings, at least with one branch of the family 
which was not of tbe main line, tbe birudu ^ri stood for a 
royal title. " But it ought to be noticed that the grantor 
Dhruvasena II, called also Baladitya, does not assume the 
title of' Maharaja’, aud that none of bis predecessors receive 
any epithet bnt 'Sri,' * the illustrious*. It may be that the 
omission is due to an accident, but considering the habitual 
grandiloquence of Indian princes, the case is suspicious, and 
it would not be surprising if it were found eventually’ that 
Dhruvasena II bad some cogent reasons for being silent 
about his magnificence,'*^ ‘We know that Harsba was called 


> InJ.Ant.. l,p. ts. 

* Bfibler, /ntf. Ant.. VI, p, 13, 
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Silwiitya only by the Chinese pilgrim;* but we know from 
epigraphical evidence that there was i line of kings, that had 
the binidii of ^ri attached to their names. 

But here two objections are lo be answered;— 

1. If the Mysore Viragal is of the Valabhi dynasty, 
why is it that a very important clause—'* worshipper at the 
feet of the Mahe^vara,” which is found in all Valabhi inscrip* 
lions—is not found in the Mysore inscription ? 

2. If the Gaddemane Viragal really belonged to the 
Valabhi kings, why is it that the title " Maharajadhirija ” 
given to many of the Valabhi kings is not found in the 
Mysore inscription ? 

As has been already said, the Gaddemane Viragal is not 
of the type of an elaborate eulogy of monarebs written in 
the shape of an inscription. Moreover, the king, whom we 
shall try to identify with one of the Valabhi kings, \va8 not 
of the royal line. He could not assume the title of **Maha* 
rijadhicaja," for various reasons—hence he used only the 
illustrious Sll&ditya ’. 

3. The third reason which might be put forward lo 
prove that the Gaddemane inscription belonged to the Valabhi 
kings, is the fact of one of the Valabhi kings having coo* 
quered theSahyadri mountains. Now it is known very well 
chat the Sahy^ri mountains stand for the Western Ghats.* 
One of the Valabhi kings is said to have been the “ lord of the 
Barth, whose (i.e., Barthes) two breasts are the Sahya and 
Vindhya mountains whose tops clothed in black clouds appear 
like (her) nipples.”^ This was Derabhata also called Siladicya. 

But here it must be confessed that the chronology of 
the Valabhi kings is by no means a settled question. Dr. 
Fleet writing on the supposed Identihcation of Derabhata with 
the Derabata of Huien Tsiang has remarked:— 

"These passages present points which must be carefully 
considered before any Anal opinion is arrived at in respect 


' 6»ai, Li/<, p. dS; Corpus Jndicarum, III, p, 39. 

* Vishnu Fura>*a,[>. 47^: Def, Otogeapkical Dietionar^f, p. 171. 
» J.B.e R-A.S.. p. 352 : Ind., 1, p. 91. 
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of the identity of the person, or persons, intended by Huten 
Tsiang; the more especially because the dates render it im¬ 
possible that he should be Siliditya VII of Valabhi, the only 
one in the family for whom as yet we have obtained the 
second name of Dhruvabha^; and because M. Julian tells us 
[Ind, Ant., Vol. Ill, 163, note) that the Chinese translation of 
the name Dhruvapatu of Valabhi was Teh*’nng-Jou,‘constantly 
intelligent’, which of course supports the supposition that 
the termination of the Sanskrit name, the first part of which 
dhrMva means ‘ constant,’ really was ‘patu’ ‘ smart, dexterous, 
intellectual’ rather than ‘bhafa' ‘warrior’.”* Could it be 
that the Siliditya mentioned in the Gaddemane Viragal was 
one of the Silidityas of Valabhi, and especially could he 
have been the ^iladitya mentioned by Rao Sabeb Mandalik ? 
The following facts suggest the identification, although at 
present 1 am not In a position to assert this identification 
with greater confidence- 

fa) ^ilulitye who is supposed to have had the Vindhya 
aud the Sahyidri mountains as the two breasts of the Earth 
over which he ruled, was a great general. 

(b) He was not of the direct royal line. 

These two points might explain why being not of the 
main line, ^iladitya did not use the birudti of “ worshipper 
at the feet of Mahe^vara” which is found In all the inscrip* 
tions of the Valabhi kings; and why he used, instead, only 
the "StI ” “ the illustrious”, thus keeping in conformity with 
practice of the Valabhi kings of appending the birudu of 
to their names, and also with his position as a great com¬ 
mander. We are to imagine that there must have been » 
some cause for the extension of the Valabhi arms into the 
Karnatak which we are not able to find out at present. This 
would explain why “a brave soldier capable of destroying 
enemies in the battle field,” like Petta:?! Satyanka, could in 
the thick of the battle with the B€dara king, who could ooly 
have been one of the forest kings of the Sahyidri mouninlos, 
give up his life for the sake of his master. That there is 


* CoTpui indicarutn. 111. pp. 40-42. 
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Qothing improbable in a very dose connection betvveen Kar- 
naUk and Saur&shtra, may be gathered from the successlul 
attempts made by the western Chalukya kings lo founding 
a western Chalukya branch in Kathiawadf in the times of 
which we are studying. It is true that the Valabhl dynasty 
may be dated towards the end of the fifth century A,.D., 
when Senapati Bha^raka rebelled against his master^ the 
Gupta king (Skandagupta), and established himself at 
Valabhi. not far from Simhapura (modern SihorK^ Some would 
place this Bha^^iraka, however, in 629 A.D. - The dynasty 
thus founded about 485 A.D. lasted till 765 A.D. with about 
nineteen kings in all.^ Admitting the possibility of a controversy 
about the exact relationship between the word Chalukya'', 
as it appears in the history of the western Chalukyas, with the 
word Solanki" as it appears in the annals of Gujerat, there 
seems much justification in the statement that Jayasimha 
(the second son of Pulakeli II), the younger brother of 
V’ikramaditya, was probably given the province of Gujerat, and 
that thus Jayasimha “became the founder of the Gujerat 
Chaiukyas."^ If this be accepted, we have a situation in 
Puiakeli’s times, i.a., lo the times of Harshavardbana him¬ 
self, in which the western Cbalukyas made an attempt to 
carry their army into Gujerat. Could this have been done as 
a retaliatory measure by the great Pulake^i's successors 
against the depredations the date of which we do not know, 
into the land of the Kaoarese people ? That the struggle 
between Pettani Satyanka on the one hand, and the Bedara 
Haya along with Mahendra on the other, was indeed a battle 
cannot be doubted. The Bedara Kaya I am unable to 
identify. About the identity of Mahendra we shall presently 
make a guess. We know very well that Pulakes! swept his 
sword practically over the continent. We know too that 

^ A ret, Shfitf 9f tfesffrn /tiMa (Gujsnc ArcbitMture}, Vel. Vt, p. S. 

* B«al. O.C., II, 2C, oote72. 

‘ Artk. Survey $f Wetttm 3. 

* Bbijvaolal lodraji, i XVt. : AS.W.I. (N,©.), 

(11)—Moira]a,ia bare as (be fouador o( tbe Cbalukyas in Cajeral' 
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the western Chalukyas held undisputed sway over the 
western parts of India, especially over Maharashtra and the 
Karnataka and Konkan, for a very long time after PuUkeii II. 
although they could not escape the challenge of many a 
powerful Karnataka dynasty.^ It may be argued that the 
designs of Piilakefi's successors were merely the ambitious 
(itempts of aggrandisement. 

(To be coiitinneii.) 


^ Ftset, sf tkt Kmcnu DiHrutt (2fid Ed.). 


DATE OF MANIKYAVACAKA. 

By T. G. Aravamuthan, Ksq., M-A., B.L. 

TH£ date of Manikya-vacaka, a vexed <^uest)Oti not only in 
the history of Tamil religion and literature but also in the 
political history of South India, has recently been discussed 
in English by two writers, Prof. K. A. Nilakantha'Sastri * 
and Mr. K. G. Sankara.^ The controversy is an ancient one 
nnd discussion has been abundant, though much of It is fnr 
from illuminating. Depending as we have to for otir materials 
on a number of hagiographies and chronicles and on a series 
of hymns in all of which history is very much out of place, a 
solution is hard to reach unless, in interpreting them, we 
place ourselves en rapport with the spirit that pervades them: 
any attempt on other lines is bound to lead to results of a 
wholly misleading character. If only we would read the 
hagiographies in the light of the hj'mos we would get un 
unedifying glimpse into the mysteries which envelop the 
growth of these myths. For lack of such study, portions of 
the literary and the political history of the Tamils are very 
uncertain. So frequently have investigators into the Manikya- 
vacaka problem been lost in the mists that I would scarcely 
have thought it useful to hang out ^^•nrning lights, were it not 
that the mental outlook from which Prof. Nllakantha-Sastri 
and Mr. Sankara view the problem and the methods which 
they adopt to solve it threaten to take us from the edge of 
the fog into the thick of it. 

Prof. Nilakantha>Sastri brushes aside ' minor consider¬ 
ations' and rests his conclusions on answers to what he 
considers to be the three * main questions ‘Was Manikka- 
vacaka the earliest of the Saiva saints who preceded the 
Tevaram Trio^ or did he come after them ? Is it a fact that 
he is not mentioned in the ? If it is, how 

> yOi?. (192? April) i, 12M30 ; pracliCJilly r«peBt«d in bis (1929), 
0^7 a. 

* QJMS^ (1931 July), stii, 4S*35, 

* Obvieusif. tbs Profnsor mesat mersly iq ask ; ' Did Uaoikya.vscAks 
. prec«d« tbs Tsvarao Trio f' 
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C3Q we account for this omission ?’ To the first question bis 
answer is in the affirmative and to tbe second in the negative 
and, oonsequeotiy, an answer to the third is not called for, 
though he has an answer ready-“that an argument from 
silence cannot be pressed far. The answer to the first question 
is grounded on («} the contention that the miracle of the 
transformation of jackals into horses mentioned by the earliest 
of the trio, Tiru'NavukkU'Arasu, is definitely claimed by 
Manikya*vacaka to have been performed by Siva on his 
account, (b) the view that Tirg*Navukku*Ara$u's mentioQ of 
a Vacaka is a reference to Manikya-vacaka, and (c) the ‘ tradi* 
tional belief’ that Manikya*vacaka is several generations 
earlier than Jnana-sambandha, the contemporary of Tiru- 
NavukkU'Arasu, for which ‘clear proof’ is found in ‘all the 
lists of the Pandya kings that have come down to us\ though 
they ’ are not perhaps very valuable to tbe historian’. The 
« answer to the second question is based on the alternative 
contentions that Maoikya*vacaka is referred to in a periphrasis 
and that if he is not, it does not matter, for NambUAndar 
Kaznbi and after him Sek-kilar might have gone wrong and 
* continuity in religious tradition seems to be quite possible 
with a break in secular historical tradition 

It is necessary to ask, at the outset, whether these reasons 
have been tendered after a careful consideration of the facts 
and the implicatious, Why are not alternative sugges* 
tions mentioned or examined? The authority of Mr. K. G. 
Se$ba*Aiyar and Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha>Aiyar 
is invoked, but why ignore altogether the admirable rejoinders 
of Mr. S. Anavaratavinayakam*Pillai* and the late K. S. 
Srinivasa*Pillai Why is tradition accepted when it places 

Manikya*vacaka earlier than Jnana-sambandba and rejected 
when Hambi'Andar Naccbi and Sek-kilar pass Manikya- 
vacaka over in silence? Is the first tradition more reliable 
than the second? Why should the traditional genealogy of 
the Pandyas be accepted when Manikya^vacaka’s date is in 

^ Peru MakMl VaraJaru (1922). 

< Tsmil Vtralaru (1922). ii. i. e7-lll. 
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question and be summarily cast aside when the bistory of the 
Pendyan kingdom is concerned ? 

Mr. Sankara's line of argumeot is different. He seeks 
to establish a chain of synchronisms and his conclusions may 
be summarised thus : Jnana'Sambandha was a contemporary 
of Nedu-Maran whom he converted to Saivism : Nedu*Maran 
had an alias, Varaguna, and dates o. 700 A.D. i Jnana* 
sambandba seems to have been a contemporary of Manikya* 
vacaka, and his friends included Tiru*Navukku-Arasu, Slrui- 
tondar (who was a feneral of the Pallava Narasimhavarman I) 
and Kulaosirai (the minister of Nedu-Maran): Sundara, 
Seraman^Perumal, Varaguna alias Nedu*Maran and Maoikya* 
vacaka were contemporaries of the Pallava king Narasimba* 
varmao II of the latter half of the seventh century A.D.: 
Pattanattup-pUlai mentions Manikya*vacaka and must be 
assigned to about the same half of the same century: Periya- 
Alvar and Andal were contemporaries of Nedu-Maran: (he Hak* 
Kirar of the Tamil Academy was. another of Nedu-Maran’s 
contemporaries : Manikya>vacaka could not have lived before 
the age of Nak'Kirar: the Tamil Academy was founded by 
JayanUvarman, the father of Nedu*Maran : Manikya-vacaka 
must, as a result, be assigned to the close of the seventh 
century A.D. 

Here is a series of synchronisms which, though bewilder* 
ing at first sight, would be put in a nut'Shell If we said that 
the legendary Sangam was founded by Jayantavarman*Pandya 
and that Nak-Kirar, Titu-Valluvar, Tiru-Navukku-Arasu, 
Jnana*sambandha, Kulac*sirai, Sirut'tondar, Pattanattup* 
pilUi, Sundara, Seraman*Perucnal and Manikya-vacaka are 
to be assigned to the period covered by (he reigns of Jayanta* 
varman and his son Nedu-Maran alias Varaguna, that is, the 
second half of tbe seventh century A.D, This conclusion is so 
startling that one would expect much more evidence and reason* 
mgtban could be compressed within the limits ofashort article. 

A consideration of tbe points in issue being dependent 
on an understanding of a portion of the legend of Manikya* 
vacaka, we may start with the issue about the tradition of 
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the miracle of the metamorphosis. Manilcya«vacaka having 
been consigned to prison by bis master the Pandya king for 
having diverted to superstitious uses the moneys which the 
king had put into his hands for purchasing horses for the 
cavalry, the Lord Siva collected tbe jackals oi the wilds, 
metamorphosed them into horses and rode into Madurai at 
the head of an unending troop .of cavalry. The king and 
his subjects were delighted and Manikya*vacaka was released. 
Overnight, the Lord re metamorphosed the horses into jackals 
and Manikya*vacaka fell again into disfavour. 

The miracle of the metamorphosis is alleged by Prof. 
Nilakaotha*Sastri, who merely follows earlier writers on this 
point, to be referred to by Tiru‘Navukku*Arasu, a saint 
generally assigned to the seventh century A.D. The reference 
is all too brief: speaking of the Lord the hymnist calls him, 
‘ He who would turn jackal into horse’.^ The problem is 
whether this contains indeed a reference to any miracle that 
had been accomplished in fact. The plain purport of it 
seems to be no more than that the Lord in His omnipotence 
can make so vile a creature as a jackal into so noble an 
animal as a horse. No miracle actually enacted seems to 
Uirk in these words. In the very stansa in which Tiru- 
Navukku'Arasu refers to the turning of the jackals Into 
horses he mentions some other transformations as well^ which, 
however, do not find a place in the Manikya^vacaka legend : 
the only possible inference 1$ that Tiru*Navukku>Arasn 
alludes in the siansa to the Lord’s omnipotence in general 
and not to the Manlkya-vacaka legend in particular-^ Even if 
we take It that TirU'Navukku'Arasu’s reference is to a miracle 
which the Lord had actually worked in the past or in that 
hymnist’s days, we have yet to discover the link which would 

' iivn«>ui 9«ija;<rg3{Lb Sff«sv>o^ <«««U 

eSffgti 

usatf^ii^cSruitaOor^^ 

■ See Srieiva$«^PiU«j, TUa/Y yar»I«r», U, i,79>80. 
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connect tbe rnir&cle with Maolkya'vacaka. We see more in 
the verse tbaa meets the eye for no reason other than that the 
tradition about the miracle sits on us to*day with aJl the grip 
of a tenacious incubus. If we could be sure that tbe tradition 
of the Mapikya-vacaka miracles was current coin about the 
days oi TitU'Navukku'Arasu, we may concede that that saint 
rnight have had the miracle in mind though he has not been 
explicit enough in the words he employed. Not a trace, 
however, of the tradition is to be found for centuries before or 
after him. There are of course the passages io Manikya- 
vacaka’s hymns which are usually pointed to in this connec* 
tion, but these will be dealt with presently. Two passages in 
another book of praise, the Kalladain. are often <.oitsd as 
records of this tradition,^ and there are some who would have 
it that the work was inspired by Manikya*vaceka‘s Tiruh- 
Kwaiyar, and yet we do not hnd in those passages the 
faintest suggestion associating the miracle with Manikya- 
vacaka. The earliest work to record the association Is the 
Tirti-Viiaiyadal Puranam of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi, 
of whom we know very little except that he might have lived 
about the thirteenth century A.D. Petum-Parrap-Puliyur 
Nambi might not himself have been the author of the myth 
and he might have only utilised one wbich was two or 
three centuries old even in his days, but how are we to bale 
the myth six or seven centuries back and assign it to the 
days of Tiru-Navukku*Arasu or even earlier? The words 
of Tiru-Navukku>Arasu are so bald and all the literature 
down to Perum-Parrap*PuIiyiir Nambi is so silent that it 
is impossible to believe that tbe hymnist of the eighth 
cetUury had in mind the tale of the chronicler of the 
thirteenth century. 


' {a) Gcvta a;jT^ ujlcsr^^AAr 
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The next question is whether TirutNavukku'Arasu, when 
he speaks of a Vacaka, refers to Manikya-vacaks. The sug¬ 
gestion has been so fully examined and so completely refuted 
by the late K. S. Srinivasa-PIllai that one is very doubtful if 
Prof. Nilakantba-Sastri would have touched on it at all if be 
had been aware of the refutation. At any rate, till those 
arguments are met we may take it that the attempted identifi¬ 
cation has wbcljy failed. 

We may now pass on to consider the view that Manikya* 
vacaka claims that the miracle was enacted for his benefit, 
If this view's well founded,, it may be difficult to maintain 
that Tiru-Kavukku-Arasu was earlier than Manikya-vacaka. 
Prof. Nilakantha-Sastri aud Mr. K. G. Scsha-Aiyar, on whom 
the Professor relies, have both realized how essential the point 
is aS'a link in (be chain of evidence, and have drawn attention 
to some verses in the hymns of Manikya-vacaka which they 
believe to support this view.^ Mr. Sesha-Aiyar’s exposition 
has been thus summarized by Prof. Nilakantha-Sastri: ‘There 
are at least half a dozen references to this fact in the Tim* 
VacaJiam, among which attention may be drawn in particular 
to the double entendre in hne 17 of the Tirif-Amfnariai, the 
direct personal reference in line 45 of the Tirufiponnucal and 
the vivid impressionist reference to the miracle in lines 25 
and 26 of the Anandamalai' Tbe three examples cited 
specifically will repay scrutiny and render unnecessary an 
examination of the rest of the ‘half a dozen references'.* 


> Sm K. G. SMba-AJ^&i's paper in TA. (1^). i. Mo. 4, pp. 15*3;. 

* The feDowiDg reoderiogj are based on Pope's versioa of tbe Tiru~ 
yani/m, which appeared is 1900, that ie, before 19CS. tbe year from whteb. 
accordieg to Prof. Milakaotha-Sastri. ehoeld date ibe present confualoo about 
the date oI Manikya-vaeak^ Pope bad aadoobiediy before him ibe work of 
Parain*j)roti in wbkb (he anteriority of Manikya*vacaka to ibe Tevaram Trio 
i> set out, and yet ?«p«'e translation aseomed that Manikya-vacaka referred io 
hit bymna to miracles wbich were ancieot id bis days aod that be did oot 
oteati (bat any of them bad been worked on bit bebaif. With tba objecti how¬ 
ever, of helping my readers to look at those byaoe from tbe point of view of 
Mr. Sesba'Aiyar mod tboee who agree with bltn I bare recast Tope's veraion 
10 SDCb maoner that tbe Englisb reprodoces tbe almost colourless character oi 
(be original Tamil. 
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The portion of the Tirii-Ainmanai relied on run$ tbu$: * 

Afnmtnay, Leokl SSn^ w« the uundin^ rsptores 
Given by Him wbe rede e bone fo looee ibe bood«' 

A double entendre is detected io these lines as two inter- 
pretAtions are possible,—the thraldom from which deliverance 
is effected by the Lord being that of the bonds of existence 
(if we are content with n philosophical interpreiation) or the 
bondage of imprisonment (if we would imagine that the 
miracle Is alluded to). A number of objections, however, 
could' be offered to the latter interpretation. The double 
entendre may be plain enough if we look at tbe lines in tbe 
light of the Manikya-vacaka legend, but to do so would be to 
assume that the legend was current centuries before Perum* 
Parrap'Puliyur Kambi. That an ancient tale had it that tbe 
Lord had once upon a time performed the miracle of the 
metamorphosis and that Tiru*Navukku-Arasu was referring 
to that ancient legend may perhaps be admitted. Whet 
remains to be proved is that the miracle was worked for 
Manikya-vacaka, but the available evidence comes frora a 
century much later than Tiru-Navakku-Arasu. Further, to 
grasp the true Import of the lines we shall have to look 
at the setting in which they appear. No pastime is more 
familiar in South India than the ' Ammanal '—a game in 
which a girl or a group of girls keep tossing balls while 
they sing a tuneful song. Following an ancient literary 
convention, Manikya-vacaka has cast his hymn in the form 
of a song for tbe game, and the words of the song express, 
at least ostensibly, the thought of the girl or group of 
girls. Though in the hymn some philosophical truths are 
charmingly expounded and some devotional attitudes are 
aptly illustrated, the words come from tbe mouths of the girls 
and they embody their thoughts, feelings and experiences. As 
the legend does not tell of girls having been Imprisoned the 
girls could not have said that they had been released from 
prison: the words could refer only to their emancipation from 

* uifii derrsteu'TfS' 
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the bonds of existence. Again, it is very doubtful if a pK^et so 
finely attuned to tbe sublime as Manikya-vacaka would have 
yoked, though in a doubh entendre, the noble sentiment of a 
soul’s emancipation to the incident of his release from prison. 

Let us pass on to a study of the ‘vivid impressionist’ 
reference to the miracle m lines 25 and 26 of the Ananda- 
fnalai. tbe ‘Garland of Rapture’; 

Tbou eoad'st the jeckel a chtrger ! 

Did'ftt work enchsotmeBte ill! 

Tbe nigbijr Seuth Kiog’s Uedunl Tbou fiiVet 
With reed QMS, Peram-turers Lord]' 

To a mind which is net biased by tbe Manikya-vacaka legend 
tbe bymnist appears to treat the miracle of tbe metamorphosis 
as an ancient one and to refer generally and vaguely to tbe 
numerous miracles which (be Lord bad worked in the world 
and to add that the presence of the Lord at Madurai,— 
enshrined as He is in its sacred fane,—Is a source of infinite 
gladness to the people of the kingdom of the Pandya. The 
lines are perhaps susceptible of another rendering as well: 
Mftking ths jftckal a charger 
And working encbentniente &li 
Tbe aigbly Soetb King’e Medorei Tboa fill’ei 
With caedness, Feram*torai'» Lord I 

Even so, the words need not imply that the miracles were 
being worked at tbe time cf tbe composition of the hymn, for 
otherwise we shall have no option but to conclude—with 
nothing in the Manikya*vacaka legend to support that 
tbe ‘ enchantments all ’ were also worked at the same time as 
the metamorphosis of jackals into horses. Further, Manikya- 
vacaka is a poet who was steeped in the contemplation of 
the Lord and the marvel of the Lord’s ‘enchantments all’: 
so entranced was he by (he abundance of the Lord's grace 
that he saw miracles in ail that happened in the universe: he 
was confident that for the devotee’s sake the Lord would 
work endless miracles and even re-enact ancient ones. When 
a poetic mind is so preoccupied with the miraculous and 
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f«els that the miracle is oot an ever-present possibility alone 
but the merest routioe of the Lord's ceaseless activity and 
grace, rarely does it take note of time in terms of the past or 
the present. It would, therefore, be no marvel if Manikya- 
vacaka’s words left us in doubt whether a miracle of the Lord 
is dated in the long distant past or in the lifetime of Manikya- 
vacaka htmself. 

We may proceed to investigate the ' direct personal 
reference in line 45 ’ of the Tir«^.PoJt*i/s.r^,—the song of the 
' Sacred Golden Swing ': 

Proffl f;]orioaft npunieio height tp cart))' He c&ras, 

Ala plancaouafpod, arasa upon the lower sea^, 

Zq ma^ic torm upon a charger rode, and ouide u» His 1 > 

The reference to Manikya-vacaka cannot be made out unless 
the 'us* in the last line means only ‘me': it is not enough 
to say that he referred to himself ‘bonorifically' in the word 
*us’: it must be shown that the Inclusion of others in the 
reference is impossible. These lines could be interpreted in 
two ways—to mean that the incidents of the descent, the 
feast and the ascent were the earlier scenes in the play in 
which the Lord ‘upon a charger rode’, or to mean that those 
incidents were distinct and unrelated. While it is obvious 
that the legend is not based on the first interpretation, the 
second would make it clear that Mamkya-vacaka says thal the 
Lord ‘made us His’ as much by descending from the mountain, 
eating plenteous food, and rising upon the lower sens as by 
riding the charger. It follows, then, that the mountain, the 
gastronomic and the maritime episodes were enacted for the 
person or persons for whom the equestrian miracle was staged. 
As we do not, however, come across any such incidents in the 
Manikya*vacaka legend, we have to infer that the reference is 
not to Manikya-vacaka but to a number of Other persons. 
We are led to the same conclusion if we look at the context 
in which these lines are set. The hyinnist has composed the 
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hymn—the ‘Sacred Golden Swing’—as a song to be sung by 
girls as they keep rooking in a swing. The stansra in which these 
lines appear concludes with a refrain to be sung in chorus: 

Add wbild our fall beartt msU. nw/ w tit gMta 
Id other stanzas too of this hymn we have a similar refrain: 

Ve^ilelKS» bnKbl*ey«don«>, Mtvtvie tie g9ldeHJt»uig,^\ 

y« iDsid«^ wbMe jewdll'd bosoou b«avB» W99« loe (it x»ldtn rwing} 
When the words of the song express, as they ostensibly do, 
the thoughts of the girls who sing the soog, how are we to 
discover in them an allusion to Manikya-vacaka ? The girls 
say, ‘the Lord “has made us His*'perhaps Manikya-vacaka 
might come within the scope of the word ‘us’, but the word 
cannot be so interpreted in tbe context as to exclude the 
girls and confine the reference tc Manikya*vacaka alone. So 
much for ‘the direct personal reference’. 

Thus, on an examination of the instances specifically 
brought up in support of the legend, we hod that any reading 
of the legend into the verses of Manikya-vacaka is wholly un^ 
warranted. His hymns are vivid records of the varied religious 
experiences through which he passed and, incidentally, of 
his abiding faith in the abundance of the Lord’s grace and, 
therefore, of tbe endless cumber, the loBnite variety and the 
surpassing marvel of the miracles. He could work in proof of 
His grace, but nowhere does Maoikya*vacaka say that any of 
the miracles he mentions was worked for him. The hymns are 
perfect in literary shape and many of them are cast in the 
conventional forms which are common in a highly conven* 
tional literature, and any reading of the hymns which fails 
to take note of the conventions is bound to be wrong. The 
attempts at reconstructing tbe Manikya*vacaka legend out of 
his hymns will succeed only when literary forms and conven* 
tions are wholly ignored, 

Another argument in support of tbe anteriority of Mani* 
kya*vacaka to the Tevaram Trio is that the traditional lists 
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of the Pandya kings place Arimardana, the master of Manikya- 
vacaka, earlier than Kubja or Sandara, the contemporary of 
Jnana'Sambandha. Of the traditional lists referred to, the 
most shining example Is the one found In Pacam-jyotl's 
Tiru-V\la\yad<il Paranam, but none of the lists can be traced 
mote than three or four centuries back with any certainty. 
Even a casual perusal of Prof. NiJakantha-Sastri’s book on 
the Pandyas shows that as early as the eighth or the ninth 
century A.D. it had become difficult for the genealogists of 
the Pnad)'an court to frame a succession list of the Pandyan 
kings which A'as even approximately correct. Why then lay 
stress on a tradition which is far from reliable and why exalt 
it over other evidence not so nebulous or suspect ? 

As against the succession lists, it is instructive to turn to 
the Tini-Vilaiyudal Piiranam of Perum*Parrap-Pullyur Nambi 
which might belong to about 1300 A.D. In narrating the 
Manikya*vacaka legend, Perum-Parrap-Puliyiir NambI makes 
the Pandya king who was Manikya*vacaka’s master allude to 
a miracle performed by Siva for the saint Slrut-toadar,^ who is 
said to be referred to by Jnana*sambandha lo one of his 
hymns as his contemporary. In the judgment of Petum* 
Parrap'Puliyur Nambi, the poet Manikya-vacaka was not 
earlier than the Tevaram hymnists and his opinion Is certainly 
entitled to greater weight than that of persons who came*mijch 
later. His is the earliest of the works embodying the Manikya* 
vacaka legend and it is strange that later works should be 
considered more authoritative even though It 1$ admitted that 
they Ure not perhaps very valuable to the historian*. 

The only other contention of Prof. Nilakantha*Sastri 
which need be considered is that Manikya*vacaka is referred to 
by Sandara, one of the Tevamm Trio, in his Tiriit-To}idai- 
Tohait for wh ic h he rel les on t h e a rg u men ts o f M r, $esb a- A iynr: 
here again ho does not even advert to the able refutation 
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of Srinivasa-PilUi. Perhaps, Prof. Niiakantha*Sas(ri did not 
think it necessary to explore fully how far Hambi'Andar 
Nambi and his successors are reliable. To justify his want 
of faith in the facts they record, Prof. NilakanCha‘5astri has 
lighted on * the case of another saint', SeriU'tunai, mentioned 
in the Tirut-Tondat’Tohai of Sundora. The argument is 
developed thus: *This saint is referred to by Siindaramurti, 
as a king of Tanjore, Tanjaumannavan^ Nambi*Andar 
Nambi makes no mention of his having been a king at all 
evidently because in his days nothing was known about such 
a ruler of Tanjore. And a Uttle later, Sek*kilar in bis Feriya 
actually makes a rich cultivator. ..of this king of 
Tanjore. It is thus clear that Nambi-Andar Nambi and his 
successors were not always able Co interpret SnndarKmurti 
correctly and there is therefore nothing unnatural in supposing 
that they went wrong over the interpretation of a phrase uf 
Sundara which is alleged to be a reference to Manikya-vacaka. 
Now, this Senit-tuoai is the saint w'ho sliced ofi a queen's 
nose for the offence she had committed of smelling a flower 
intended for the Lord. Both Nambi-Andar Nambi and Sek- 
kilar agree that he was ^ native of Tanjai (Tanjore) of the 
Maruhal sub-division and Sek-kilar adds that he was a 
devotee of the Lord at Tiru-Amr. A well-known book^ would 
have shown that in the periods for which Inscriptions are 
abundant the city now known as Tanjore was not included 
in the Marahal sub-division and that a sub'division of the 
same name covered areas adjacent to TIru-Arur, Prof. 
Nilakantha-Sastri cannot be unaware that the hymnists Tini- 
Navukku-Arasu and Jnaua-sambandha have sung hymns 
on the Lord at a village called Tirii-Maruhal and that the 
village stands about ten miles north-east of Tiru-Arur. On 
these facts, the infereoce would have been justifled that Serut- 
tunai’s Tanjore is not the well-known city of that name 
which lies about thirty-five miles west of Tiru-Arur but is the 
village lying north-east of Tltu-Arur and not much more 
than ten miles a^vay. A little further enquiry would have 
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revealed the feet that almost due south of Tiiu-Maruhal aod 
only three miles off^that is, about seveo miles north-east of 
Tiru-Arur^ there stands a village beariog the name Bast 
Tanjore (Kilat-Tanjavur) and that the village plumes itself 
on having had Serut*tunai for one of its distinguished citiseos. 
Perhaps* Prof. Nildlcantha*Sastci fell into this error as be 
assumed that there could be only one Tanjore and that 
Sundara had styled Serut'lunai a king. Terms such as the 
one used by Sundara to describe Serut'tunai’s occupation 
apply not only to kings but also to much lowlier persons 
such as headmen of villnges or other minor celebrities.^ 
The Statements of Sundara, Nambi*Andar Nambi and Sek* 
kilar and also local tradition would all have stood reconciled 
if only Serut-tunai had been taken to have been a notability 
of Kilat-Tanjavur instead of being elevated to the throne of 
the Cholas. Now that the only instance offered in proof 
of the dictum that * continuity in religious tradition seems 
to be quite possible with a break in secular historical tradition ’ 
has proved a broken reed, we shall await other evidence in 
support of the generalisation. 

Let ns now turn to a consideration of Mr. Sankara’s 
contribution. Short as his article 1$, he has drawn Into the 
discussion a large number of difficult and unsolved problems 
of South Indian history: on all those points he pronounces 
facile ipse iixits and on a series of such decisions he bases 
bis conclusions about Manlkyawacaka's date. To traverse 
his arguments isan impossibility within the limits of an article: 
the task would require almost a treatise. It should be enough 
for our present purpose to investigate Mr. Sankara’s methods 
and outlook as evidenced by the article now under con side rat ion. 

' Tb« word is (MtissTAidr Jnajis-saiDbftndbft, a tb«re Brahman, is 
<si|lad LOstrtBTSv, aan ioiftef’p 
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He contends that Mamkya*vacaka refers to the miracle 
of the transformation, but he does not even notice that 
Manikya*vacaka nowhere allndes to the miracle of the re- 
transformation: is not an allusion to It necessary if we are to 
repose confidence in the traditional accounts of his life ? He 
accepts legends set out in the TirH-Vilaiyadal Purauam 
of the ‘ thirteenth century’ A.D. to determine the outlines of 
the life of a saint whom he would assign to the seventh 
century A.D. and he accepts succession lists of the Pandyas 
which became popular about the sixteenth century to deter* 
mine the chronological position of that saint. At the same 
time, he brushes aside these authorities when he finds it 
necessary to take the saint to Kerala at the dictation of a 
tradition of doubtful age and authority. To fix the date of 
the building of a temple which he admits svas in existence 
about 600 A.D. he relies on the statement of a writer a full 
thousand years later. He accepts without demur the author!* 
ties which would appear to embody a tradition of a single 
Sanghom—a tradition of late origin except for a very doubtful 
reference in one of the Sinnamanur grants—and he does not 
ask himself whether those authorities do really negative the 
possibili ty of other Sanghams having existed : he does not even 
allude to the other tradition of the three Sangams which was 
current from about 850 A.D. and he does not consider those 
very authorities when it comes to a question of deciding 
whether the poets of the Sangham were devotees of Siva 
without exception. He accepts the tale that surrounds the 
Tiru-Vallitva-AiaUi, but he does not ask himself how old 
the tale is and on what authority it rests. He takes Kambi* 
Andar Nambi and Sek‘kilar to be fairly reliable authorities 
but he would ignore them when they fail to make Jnana* 
sambandha, Seraman-Penimal and Nedu'hfaran the contem* 
poraries of the poets of the Sangham or Sanghams: he does not 
even suggest how such reliable authorities happened to err on 
this point. He accepts the traditional biography of Pattanattup* 
pillai when it makes him the preceptor of Bhartrbari without 
even hinting that while Dhactcharl lived about 630 A.D. the 


author of the traditional biography of Pauanattup*pillai does 
not seem to have been earlier than about 1600 A.D.; nor 
does he allude to the tradition that PatUnattup*pUlai's son 
was Arunagirloaiha, a poet of the fifteenth century A.D. Nor 
does Mr Sankara mention even that one of the biographies 
states that Sendanar was the contemporary of Pattacattup* 
piDai and that lie has been assigned to the opening years of 
the eleventh century A.D.‘ 

Is it any wonder then Chat such methods lead him to 
varying conclusions ? Down to about Mr. Sankara was 

of the opinion that the Saugham age was in the second century 
A.D.‘; in January 1924 he said that the ' Sunghacn age must 
date 500 to 650 A.D/^ but three mouths later he declared 
that *all theories assigning to the Sangham age a date later 
than the third century A.C. must now be given up> In 1931 
he is convinced that it lay between 650 and 700 A.D. 

The outlook and the methods of Prof. Nilakanths*Sasiri 
and Mr. Sankara in regard to this problem are almost similar. 
Neither of them, in appraising a tradition, takes note of its age 
or persistence or the sources from w'hich it springs, nor traces 
the tradition back through the centuries to its origin and 
examinee how far, considering its birth and history, it is worthy 
of credence. Both of them read more Into a literary piece than 
the words warrant and do not look into the context in which 
the words are set. Instead of stertlug a fresh discussion 
from the point to which previous discussion had brought 
^fisT-extejU when a new interpretation of the facts is attempt- 
ed^both of them on two vital points ignore the arguments 
and the conclusions of other scholars which prove inconvenient 
obstacles with the Inevitable result that their conclusions 
prove scarcely tenable. 

A different solution of the Manikya-vacaka problem 
might perhaps be suggested. Legends of the miracle of the 
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metamorphosis, the Lord appearing as a cavalier and the 
Lord carrying earth must have been current even before Tiru- 
Navakko-Arasu and, in those days, they bore no allusion to 
Manikya-vacaka. Like the other hymnists, Maoikya-vacaka 
too glorified the Lord for His many miracles but so fascinated 
was he by a few of the miracles, including those specified 
above, that he referred to them over and over again in his 
psalms. In the three or four centuries that perhaps lay between 
Manikya-vacaka and Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi a tradition 
must have grown up connecting those miracles and Manikya- 
vacaka—based on the circumstance of his being the only 
hymnist who has so insistently referred to those miracles— 
and the belief must have grown up that he would not have 
done so had they not been enacted for his benefit. Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi does not help us to discover the age 
or the reign in wliich the miracles were worked but he 
makes the nameless king who was Manlkya-vacaka’s master 
refer to Sirut-tondar: Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi must, 
therefore, have thought that Manikya-vacaka was not earlier 
than Sirut-tondar and his contemporary Jnana-sambandba, 
When Parara-jyoti or the author of the Hala$ya Makatmya 
recounted these legends, he most have noticed the reference 
in a hymn of Tiru-Navukku-Arasu to the legend of the 
transformation and must have concluded that the miracle, 
and with it Manikya-vacaka, must have preceded Tiru- 
Mavukku-Arasu and, consequently, Jnana-sambandha. While 
Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi was wholly indifierent^.^ 
chronolegj*, Param-jyoti was bent on evolving a chronologi¬ 
cal scheme for ihe miracles and, having regard to the facts 
before him, he placed Manikya-vacaka earlier in the time- 
scheme than Jnana-sambandba. The only objection to his 
arrangement was the view of Perum-Parrap-Puliyar Nambi 
but Param-jyoti must have thought that the wholly un- 
chronological Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi was not a safe 
guide on questions of historical sequence. 


WANrSM. 

By M- A- Shustery, Esq. 

While Muhraism and Christianity were yet opposed to 
each other as two rival religions in Europe and Asia, the 
Romans ntucked Seleucia and destroyed that city, the last 
stronghold of Greek cuIUire in the East. Hence afterwards 
Aramaic became the iiitgua franca in Western Asia, par* 
ticuiariy when King Abgar of Osroene was converted to 
Christianity and made that langimge the medium for the 
Christian literature. During this period religious and poli* 
tical revolutions took place in Persia. Bahuth or Volagaioes 
the Third caused the collection and edition of the long neglect* 
ed A vesta. In the revival of Zoroastrianism princes of .South 
Persia took the leading part, specially the faintly of Pepak 
whose son Artaxerxes defeated Artabamis, the last Parthian 
emperor, and founded a new dynasty which lasted for over four 
hundred years. In the West though Christianity was gaining 
ground, Milhnism itself wns undergoing irnportant modifica* 
tions. It WAS becoming a mixture of Neo*Pythagoreanisrn, 
Judaism nnd Mithraismnud other cults of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia. Christian gnostics such as Marcionites believed 
in the existence of two principles between which was a third 
intermediate one—a mixture of good and bad who was the 
creator of the world. The origin of the luiman soul was 
divine but entaiigled la the material world. In order to re* 
the soul " full goodness sent his son Jesus, whose task 
will to destroy other "full evil" and the creator of the mate¬ 
rial world. Valentinians believed that Jesus was an emanation 
of the Supreme Being. Ophitaa of Egypt taught that the 
material world was created in opposition to the will of God ; 
that the divine Christ was united with Jesus the man, to 
destroy the empire of evil. It w'as during this chaos and 
great upheaval of religious thought that Mani whose mother 
was a Parthian princess and whose father named Patak or 
Papak was a respectable gentleman of Hamadan (in North* 
West Persia) was born in a village named "Mardinu" sitoated 
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near Ctesiphoni the then capital of the Persian Empire, during 
the reign of Artapavana (Artabanus), the last of the Parthian 
kings, in about 215 A.D. He received a careful education 
and was brought up in the capital- At an early age he com* 
pleled the study 0 / astronomy, medicine, ancient philosophy, 
fine arts and music. Like other great Iranian saints, authors 
and reformers, such as Albernni, Nasir Khusroe, Sadi and 
Rumi, he had made long journeys in search of knowledge. 
He had travelled in Transoxiana, Western China and perhaps 
India. According to one tradition, he received his first 
revelation at the age of thirteen, and proclaimed his new 
religion when he was about twenty-five or thirty years old. 
He gained many followers which naturally roused jealousy 
and hatred In the hearts of Zoroastrian priesU, who next to 
the king were wielding great power In the country. They 
persuaded and induced the reigning king who was rather 
well disposed towards the young reformer to stop his further 
progress. Shahpur arrested and put him in prison, but after 
bis death his son and successor Hormaed set him free. This 
freedom he did not enjoy long, for Hormasd died after a 
short reign of one year, and the new king Bah ram again arrest¬ 
ed and caused him to be crucified in the year 276*77 A.P. 
Thas died the first great historical reformer of Persia, 
who, as Mr. A. Bevan says, bad originality of conception 
which entitled him to be regarded as a genius of the first 
order". He lived for about sixty years and his missionary 
activity lasted for over thirty years. His followers 
fiercely persecuted both by ^oroastrians in Persia and 
tiaas in the Roman Empire and therefore were forced to 
lake refuge in Transoxiana, Chinese Turkistan and even 
Indin. 

H\9 PAf/osp^AyThough deep and original It is present¬ 
ed in a dogmatic and mythical form and for a superficial reader 
it appears to be crude and illogical. His dualism is uncom¬ 
promising but definite and positive. He believed that light and 
darkness are two elements opposite in nature. That the visible 
world and human existence which have the characteristics 


of constantly changing arc mixtures of light and darkness. 
Iq other words he was expounding the theory of Sankhya 
philosophy in Babylonian style and Persian language. He 
illustrates his philosophical views in a cosmological myth. 
That darkness which he thought a feminine principle was 
stationed below and light above. Darkness gave birth to 
evil who invaded the dominion of the light. The King of 
Light created primal man to repel the invasion. Primal man 
was vaD<^uisbed and saved from complete defeat through the 
timely help of the King of Light, but lost a portion of his 
light elements which mingled with the darkness. To rescue 
this imprisoned portion of light, the King of Light created 
the Universe. In brief Mam's philosophy is based upon two 
eternal, independent opposite elernents, which you may call 
light and darkness or Spirit and Matter. That worldly exls* 
tesce is material and evil but contains sparks of light. Human 
beings sbotsld strive to release themselves from the bond' 
age of darkness or matter by abstaining from anything 
material. Butin the Zoroastrian doctrine, the world with its 
living things is a creation of Ahuramazda and hence good 
in its nature. It becomes evil when Ahriman creates sin, 
misery and death. Therefore, man should not abstain from 
worldly pleasures but enjoy them in such a way as to 
prevent all Ahrimanic mischief in them. Zoroaster’s view 
is optimistic while Mani is a pessimist. Zoroaster asks 
to face and overcome the evil while Man! teaches to 
u^* it^nce the world. In formulating his ethics Mani has 
UiiPgned twelve virtues to Light. They are the following :— 
Wisdom, Meekness, Fidelity, Faith, Love, Mystery, Under¬ 
standing, Knowledge, Benevolence, Insight, Space (or Heaven 
of Light) and the Earth of Light. A similar number of 
vices should have been assigned to darkness. Again the 
Earth of Light contains five elements, vix., mild breese, 
cooling wind, bright light, quickening fire and clear water. 
The same number is found in the Earth of Darkness. 
That is mist, heat, gloomy darkness, scorching blast and 
vapour. 
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Mani's Religion series of divine revelations have 
>cen made and wisdom conveyed from time to time to 
utinanity by the messengers of God. Such were Zoroaster in 
?ersja, Buddha in India, Christ to Western Asia and finally 
Nfani himself the last prophet in Mesopotamia. His opinion 
\boul Jesus is very confusing and contradictory. His true 
Christ is the primal man whom God created out of his own 
substance and sent to the world of Darkness to release the 
imprisoned souls. Christ was not in need of food nor could 
he suffer death. He had a shadowy form as of a human 
being nod hence his apparent crucifixion had no truth. 
Mani v.'as opposed to the teachings of the Old Testament and 
was anti'Jewish to the extent of even condemning Moses and 
other Judaic prophets. Emancipation is possibly liberation 
of soul or the luminous element from the dark (material) 
element. He believed that worldly existence was an evil 
and therefore asceticism or renunciation of all worldly 
pleasures was necessary. Man’s outer self is dark, wicked and 
criminal from which he should strive to release his Inner self, 
the spark of light by repentance and abstinence. He thought 
that a number of souls are of luminous substance and hence 
strong enough to release themselves easily; others weak and 
hence should go through a longer process. And yet there are 
bodies not containing any light in them. These after their 
death have oo salvation and remain for ever united with th& 
darkness. This division of the human souls has resem- ' 
blance to the Sntva, Rajas and Tamas of Indian philospj^ny. 
On (his basis, he divides humanity into three cIa'M^’— 
(1) The Elect, (2) The Hearers, and (3) the Wicked.*"“The 
Elect are those who are capable of practising the teaching 
of renunciation. They are called “Siddiqin” and again 
in themselves are divided into three grades. They had to 
abstain from certain things which he named "Seals”. 
The first Seal was abstinence from fiesh and certain other 
kinds of food and dri#ks. They had to live upon food given 
by the Hearers. They were prohibited from killing animals 
or injuring a green plant or cutting twigs or even to pluck 


fruitt. They were forbidden lo acquire weaUh and property. 
They could not store for themselves more than one day’s 
food and one year’s clothing. They had to live in celibacy 
because according to Man! 5e:tual relations strengthen evil 
propensities. The higher grades of Elect were called Moal- 
amin (Teachers), Mushammasun (Administrators) and 
Qissiseen (Elders), corresponding to the Christian grades of 
Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops. There were twelve 
Eiders and seventy'twn Administrators and a comparatively 
larger number of Teachers. There was one supreme head to 
whom others were subordinate and who used to be elected by 
them, Hearers or ordinary followers of Mani, were permit¬ 
ted to marry, to enjoy the pleasures of life and even to eat 
Hesb. They bad to respect and help the Elect who were 
their teachers and guides In religion and they had also to 
follow the commandments of hfani, that is, to abstain from 
idol worship, falsehood, covetousness, murder, theft, magic, 
fornication, hypocrisy, neglect of duties in daily life and to 
believe in the four supreme essences, that is, King of Light 
or God, His light, power and wisdom. The Manists had to 
prav four or seven times In the day facing towards the 
sun where the primal man and pure spirits were supposed to 
live and carry on the work of the redemption of humanity or 
towards the moon where the mother of life was seated or 
towards the north the abode of life. They had to fast seven 
in each month also; Sunday was the fasting day for the 
Heaters and Monday for the Elect. Thus about a fourth of 
the year used to pass in fasting. Ablution svas necessary 
before each prayer. 

SaivtrffO« —The Elect who lead a pure life, after death, 
ascend to the moon, and passing from other luminous regions, 
their souls are carried by the Angels to the paradise of pitare- 
vaearg (great father). The Hearer's soul had to be purified 
and undergo a longer process before joining the souls of the 
Elect. Prayers were addressed lo the God of Light, Kingdom 
of Light, Angels and Mani himself in the style of Babylooian 
hymns. 
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Bnd of the World object of human life was to v 

separate the light (the inner sdO darkness or the pbysi* ! 
cal self and when this was done the necessity of a worldly 
existence was no more. The end id a complete separation of 
light from darkness the first remaining above and the second t 
below. 

Mani's Known WorleeAccording to Alberuni and 
other Muhammadan writers Mani and his successors had 
composed a considerable quantity of literature on religion. 

The following are said to have been ivritten by Mani himself. 

The medium of language was Pahlavi or Syriac. When the 
seat of the Chief Bishop was transferred to Samarkand, 
TnrkO'Iranian dialects also were used :— 

(!) Bifml‘lsrar {iht book of secrets) in which a descrlp' 
tion of various Christian sects and conception of the Old 
and New Testnments was given. 

(2) Sifrtfl-Jobaherah {the book of Tyrants or Demons). 

(3) KitabiiUhadye-vat-iadhir (the hook of guidance and ^ 
precept) in which fundamental principles of Manism were 
explained for the Hearers. This book was translated into 
Greek and Latin for those Manists who lived in Europe and 
Africa. 


{4) Shahpurgan: The name signiAcs that it was dedicat* 
ed to Shahpur, the reigning king in which a description of the 
delivered souls and those associated with darkness including 
heaven (which was supposed to be flat) is given. 

(5) The book of activity. ^ 

(5) The book of unknown contents. ’ 

(7) The book of Manias twelve gospels—on prayer and 
the invented alphabet of Mani. 

(S) Other small treatises. 

Rise and Pall of Manism .—Babylon, which was situated 
very dose to Ctesiphon, the capital of the Persian Empire, 
was the earliest seat of Manisin where his successors resided, 
[n spice of fierce persecution by the Christians in the West 
and by the Eoroastrfans in ibe East, Manism made con* 
siderable progress and found many followers. Among the 
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^ noteworthy converts were Prince Pirtiz, brother of the King 
Sbahpur and the celebrated Augustine in the West. Never* 
theless Mnnism wns a failure in Persia. The reasons wiI! 
follow. Mnni*5 appearance was simultaneous with the rise of 
* a new d)'na9ty whose rulers were characterised by fresh 
vigour, aggressiveness of policy and imperialistic ambition. 
The Persians were at the height of their military glory. Their 
armies were victorious everywhere and a doctrine of strong 
asceticism with broad cosmopolitan views could not be xvel* 
come. After the fall of the Snssanian Empire its successors 
the Arabs treated all non*Muslims of Persia alike. Perhaps 
they could not make any distinction between a Nfsnist or 
Zoroaatrian. In the meanwhile a large number of Persians 
were converted to Muhammadanism. Among the converts 
some had an honest conviction and others appirently pro* 
fesaed Islam but adhered to their old belief. Mahdi tbe third 
Abbsftid Kholif thought it a great danger to the Muslim com¬ 
munity* Unfortunately Manists like the followers of other 
future religious movements in Persia, such as Sheism and 
Bahaism. were permitted to conceal their views. The reason 
for such precaution was the Intolerant spirit of their country¬ 
men. According to the author of the important Pah lav! work 
known as “Sikand gumanigvijar" (doubt dispelling explana¬ 
tion) dated ninth century A.D. the Manists had secret societies 
and esoteric circles where laymen whom they could rely on 
a^were admitted and arguing on religious questions gradually 
/T were converted to Maoism. This usage v/as reported in an 
exaggerated way to the Arab rulers. Mahdr and Ms succes¬ 
sors took strong nseasuresand deported, imprisoned and killed 
a large number of new converts and even some Arabs who 
were suspected of being Manists. Such men were called 
"Zindig" a corrupt form of the word “ Siddiqin" which 
meant "Elect" among the Manists. During this period 
most of the Manists took refuge in distant countries; some 
even migrated to India and Chinese Turkestan. Manism 
survived in Central Asia up to the rise of the Mongols when 
finally its followers were wiped out of existence. Mongeds 
^ 6 
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slaughtered wholesale both Muslim and Manist. In the 
fifteenth century A.D. ManisU are said to have been found in 
Malabar and even in Ceylon. 

CaM6& nf Pailurt 

(1) Its strong ascetic teaching at a time when it was 
not suited to the political and social conditions of Persia. 

(2) Its paacedoving features. 

(3) Its cosmopolitan views when the Persians were 
most militant and imperialistic. 

(4) Its readiness to adapt itself to the local conditions 
and circumstances. 

Uaniitw onrf Zoroastrianwn :—Like .Soroastari Mani be* 
lieved in two eternal and hostile forces of light and darkness 
but Zoroaatar's conception is inclined towards monotheism 
making Ahura much superior to and more real than Ahriman, 
whereas Mani's dualism is uncompromising and hence more 
decided. .Zoroaster assigns seven Assistants or Amesn Spent&s 
to Ahura but Man! who was an astronomer preferred the 
number twelve, ^oroaitar's religion wsa national and Mani*s 
universal. Zoroastar believed in holy war and aggressiveness 
in the cause of his religion but Mani wanted peace and per* 
suasion. Zoroastar condemned asceticisnii fasting and all 
unworldly acts, whereas Mani advocated the opposite course. 
His Elect were forbidden even to injure noxious insects or 
reptiles which was foreign to the teaching of Zoroastar. 
Mani believed material existence to be an evil and sought 
salvation through the suppression of the bodily desires, but 
ZoTOisWr taught that the world is good and in material life 
man can find the means of spiritual development. Instead 
of annihilating he should regulate bis worldly desires, ^oroastar 
had reconciled and harmonised the material with the spiritual 
life but Mani made a decided separation irreconcilable. 

Biifidliism and Manism :—There are certain similarities 
between the two though in essence they are <^uite indepen* 
dent of each other. Manlsm is Aryan in spirit but 
Semitic inform. Both take a pessimistic view of life but their 
arguments proceed on completely different lines. Buddhist 
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asceticism seeks to stop physical activity with a view to 
breaking the chain of ‘‘Karma’’ but Mani's asceticism is to 
release the atoms of light m ixed with darkness. Both Buddhism 
and Maoism based their ethics on a two'fold morality, one for 
the Elect and another for tl)e ordinary followers. In both 
religious priests live on charity given by householders. 
There is a wheel of Kama among Buddhists and so too with 
Manists but Mani’s wheel is made up of the twelve constella¬ 
tions of the Zodiac each representing n bucket drawing and 
pouring the released portion ol light from the darkness into 
the sun and the moon, the two great reservoirs of light. 
Buddha is silent about the soul while Man! has paid full at* 
tentton to it. On the other hand Mani is silent on the theory 
of transmigration, Mani’s views are poetical and metaphysi¬ 
cal but Buddha’s are ethical and psychological. On the whole 
Mani's system of philosophy has more in common with the 
Sankhya School of Indian thought. 

Maiiistn and Islam Both have a fixed number of daily 
prayers, and prostration and ablution before prayer. The Manisc 
had to fast seven days in a month and similarly in early Islam 
Muslims had to fast three days which w'rs changed afterwards 
into one month each year. Like the Minist the Muslim believed 
the human soul to be a combination of light and darkness, as the 
author of Akhloq-e-Jalali ayi "In essence the soul is light 
mixed with darkness ". Mnni recognizing past revelation 
celled himself the Seal or the last messenger of God. So did 
Muhammad. Mani rejects all the Semitic prophets and 
Muhammad is silent about Aryan reformers. Both believed 
that the true Christ was not crucified. Both were strongly 
opposed to image worship. Muhammad’s doctrine was Semi¬ 
tic both in thought and language but Mani’s external Semitic 
appearance contains an inner Aryan mind. Both hove given 
similar names to a number of angels such as Gabriel, Michel, 
Sarsl, etc., but Muhammad’s are Semitic and Man) has added 
Persian names, such as Naresaf, Parediin, Zsvan, etc, Muham¬ 
mad’s attitude like that of Zoroastar is militant and aggressive 
bul Mani like Buddha and Christ Is quiet and peace-loving. 
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CfirisHanity and Hiaiiisfn have a close resemblance in 
several points such as baptism, communion, immortality and 
roitiation. Man! believed in renunciation andahimsa (harmless- 
ness) as the highest virtues but Christianity teaches love and 
self'sacrihcc as the noblest Ideals. In both there are grades 
of priests with one supreme head; but Mani's Elect had no 
sacerdotal functions. Manl's Christ is pure light, imperish* 
able and hence eiernal; whereas the Jesus of Christianity is 
both man and god in entirety. Both taught the doctrine of 
redemption but in different ways. 

Sut/unary.—h is an Aryan religion expounded in Semitic 
style and language. It has many points in common with 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and Christianity but on careful 
study we understand that it is quite Independent of all and 
has Its own characteristic features. It spread over many 
parts of Asia, Europe and Africa and considerably InBuenced 
Christianity and Islam. In both these religions were found 
men who at heart were Manist. In brief Maol taught a life 
of strict morality through abstinence from worldiv pleasures. 
He failed not because there was any defect in bis teaching 
but because the human mind of his age could not be lifted up 
to the height of his ideal. 
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STUDIES IN BIRD.MYTHS. 

No. XXXVI. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B-L. 

[Oq ■ Lobu AtiolosiCBl Myth aboul (b« Origio elibe 
PlaintivQ Call Noie oi tbe 9«n$al Oreeo PjSqoo.^ 

The Benff.il Greeii Pigeon {Crocopus phctniGOpttriis) is fenown 
in Hindi n$ Marial and in Assemese asHdi/Aaor BorHHthS. 
To the Nas;as of the Naga Hills, it U known as Indingit- This 
bird is found at the base of the Himalayas from Oudh to 
Assam and is extremely common in Bengal and Bihar. Its 
colouration may be described as follows :—“ Forehead to the 
eye, lores, chin and throat guenUh yeilmv. Cran to nape, 
upper cheeks and ear-coverti ash-grey. Hind neck bright 
chrome followed by a band of pure grey. 'Phe remainder of 
upper plumage, wing-coverts andinner most secondaries yel¬ 
lowish olive-green. Upper tail-coverts the same, but sometimes 
tinged with grey. Tail above grey with basal band of olive- 
yellow. Greater wing-coverts and secondaries boldly edged 
with yellow forming a conspicuous bar. Centre of abdomen,’ 
vent and thighs yellow with deep green-grey centres.'’ 

These Bengal Green Pigeons frequent open but well- 
wooded countries and are common in gardens. Usually they 
remain on the plains but are sometimes lured into deep forests 
by the abundance of some.favourite berries and fruits. They- 
have regular hunting-grounds. The excellence of the ilesh 
renders them a great table-delicacy. Their call-notes are most 
beautiful soft whistles, very much like the whistle of a human 
being. They feed on nil kinds of fruit, especially those of the. 
various fig-trees and grains. 

The Lolua Nagsis are a Mongoloid tribe living iri the 
Naga Hills of the North-Eastern Frontier of India. They- 
inhabit n tract of territory that may be roughly described as- 
the drainage area of the Middle and Lower DoyangRiver and' 
its tributaries down to the point where it debouches into the 
plains. 
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These Lohta must be familiar with the Greeci 

Pifeoit and its calUnotes and have therefore fabricated the 
mider*mentioned myth to account for the origin of the 
plaintive calbnotes of the Bengal Green Pigeon i — 

In the far off times when birds and rnu and squirrels 
could talk to one another, the Bengal Green Pigeon (Crocp^i^a 
p/iaiiicopterm) sold her young one to the squirrel iSdunia 
Palinariim) in exchange for three nuts. The Green Pigeon said 
to the squirrel: Give me three nuts and, in lieu thereofi 

you may take this young one of mine.” Thereupon the 
squirrel took the chick but gave the Green Pigeon two good 
nuts and one which was devoid of a kernel. When the Bengal 
Green Pigeon took away the nuts and cracked them, he 
found that two were good and one had no kernel in it. He, 
therefore, went to give them back to the squirrel and said 
to him: “Take back your nuts and return me my young 
one.” 

The squirrel was, at that time, roasting the chick and 
watching the fat that was dripping with a hissing noise into 
the hre. Addressing the Green Pigeon, he said, " Here is 
your young one. Take it.” Saying this, he handed the chick 
to the Bengal Green Pigeon. When the latter saw what 
had happened to his chick, he would not take it; but went 
away uttering loud lamentations : “ 0, 0, akau>, aka^ ow. ” 
It is for this reason that the Bengal Green Pigeon upto this 
time, cries : 0, 0, akav, akaw ov.'" 

From a study of the foregoing myth, we find that 

(1) The Lohta Hagas are accurate observers of birddife 
and are charmed by the soft and mellifluous calUnote of the 
Bengal Green Pigeon. 

(2) In fact, so exact are their observations of the habits 
of this Green Pigeon that their rendering of the oalbnote 
of this bird, namely, ”0, 0, akav, aka%o ow ”, is a very 
correct transliteration of the natural tones of this bird. 

1 rbsV th« Arlicle«niNted ; " fia/k-Sfar/ei in CMia A's/*.'*' 3f J. 711Kb, 
I.C.S., pablisbcd in ihe /omrtiti aoJ Frttfidmgt «/ lit Atiulk Stcitty tf 
BtHfol N.S., Vol. XXII,(1«6). No, 5, pp. 31S—17. 



(3) The system of barter or exchange of ^ooda is preva* 
lent among tbe Lohta Hnga.s. 

(4) An over •abundance of the feelings of hlial affection is 
foreign to the nature of the Lohta Magas, because, for worldly 
advantages or for substantial gains, they can barter away 
their own children. 

(5) The Lohta Magas appear to be over*sensitive to 
feelings of grief, for they have represented the Bengal Green 
Pigeon as being overwhelmed with grief when be got back bis 
chick dead. 

(6) The Lohta Magas appear to be fond of the delicate 
meat of the Bengal Green Pigeon, for they have depicted 
the squirrel as having roasted the chick of this bird most likely 
for food. [In this point, the Lohta Magas are wrong, for 
squirrels are graminivorous mammals.] 

(7) The Lohta Nagas appear to be devoid of the sense of 
justice. The Lohta Naga myth*maker ought to have meted 
out condign punishment to the wicked squirrel for having 
practised deception and given a bad nut in lieu of a good one 
to the Green Pigeon. He ought also to have awarded some 
sort of solatium to the Green Pigeon for the loss of his 
chick. 

(fi) Like all other races of Magas, the Lohta Kagas also 
do not possess the conception of there being a line of demar¬ 
cation between mammals and birds on the one hand and 
human beings on the other. To them a mammal or a bird is 
as good as a human being, (or the primitive Lohta Naga 
myth'maker has made the Bengal Green Pigeon talk like a 
human being with the squirrel and has represented them as 
entering into a commercial transaction by means of barter. 


STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS. 

No. XIV. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

[Oo ta Ancieoi Indian AtioloKieal Myth aboui 
tb« Svoluiioc oi tba Palaaa-Trse .} * 

Thb P&lisfl'tred {BuiM frondosa), which belongs to the 
Order Ltgiiminosea, is otherwise known as the Dowrny* 
branched Butea. Its Sanskrit name is Kiiisuka, in Bengali 
it is known as PniSsa and. in Hindi, ns Dhlik. In the 
Dokhini language, it is also called Paliaa. In Tamil, it is 
known as Parr^a-maram. In Telugu, it is called Talla- 
moduga and, in Burmese as Ponk-pin. 

It is a small tree bearing deep purple flowers. It grows 
all over India. Dr. Hooker states that, When in flower the 
Oh&k'tree is a gorgeous sight; the masses ol flowers resem* 
bltng sheets of flames, their bright orange-red petals contrast¬ 
ing brilliantly against the jet-black velvety calyK.The 
dried flowers, which are called ^ecu, are used as a yellow dye. 
The bark of this tree is also used for colouring blue and for 
purposes of tanning. A beautiful ruddy-tinted astringent gum 
Is also obtained from the bark of this tree. This gum was. 
et one lime, supposed to be the Kino of commerce, and is 
Qow frequently substituted for it. The seeds of this tree are 
a powerful anthelmintic which can very advantageously be 
substituted for saatomine ; the gum is used in dysentery and 
diarrhcea; the flowers are administered to enceinte women in 
cases of diarrhcea and applied eKternally in orchitis. Arugh 
cord^e is prepared from its root*bark which is also used for 
manufacturing paper. It is reported that its seeds are eaten 
in famine-time. 

As this tree grows all over India, it is very likely that it 
also grows in the Punjab and the extreme north*western 

* Tbia psp«r UmIs wlih the saidb aubjaet 4s (hai imiad of in ay 
“ ift A'rf. /X”—wbicJj in th« prea. This paper 

^ould. tbwflfore, be takao as iha the lost oea. 
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fronHers of Indiai which were first occupied by the Indo* 
Aryans on their entry into India. These early Aryan settlers 
in India were thus acquainted with this tree and were 
charmed by che gorgeously coloured flowers thereof. In fact, 
they were so much moved by the beauty of its flowers, that 
they fabricated the undermentioned myth to account for Us 
evolution- It is as follows 

Once upon a time, the gods requested the goddess 
Giyatri to go to the celestial regions and bring the Soma* 
wine for Indra. Disguising herself as an eugle. G&yatrl started 
on her quest for the sacied creeper which grew upon a 
celestial mountain named Mfijavann. On her arrival in the 
celestial regions she found that the creeper uns growing in a 
place which was carefully guarded by sentries. But, not* 
withstanding this, she eluded their vigilance and, seizing the 
creeper with her eagle’s beak, lie wa^vay therefrom uttering cries. 
Attracted by her cries, one of the sentries named Krish&nu 
discovered the goddess as she was stealing away the valuable 
plant and shot an arrow at her deityship. But the bolt 
missed its mark but, striking the creeper, knocked one of 
the leaves from off the vine. This leaf fell upon che mundane 
region below and grew up into the Pal£sn*tree with its 
buuches of crimson flower.* It might )>e stated here that there 
are three variants of this ancient Indian sstiological myth, 
which bear a striking similarity to the Greek myth of Prome* 
theus’s stealing fire from lioaven. The first version is con* 
tained in the AUareya Brihmanct. The second one is to be 
found in Che Satapatha BrAhmana. The third variant is 
contained in the Rigveda. The Ailartya version narrates 
that the Soma'Creeper grow in the region occupied hv the 
Gandhurvas who kept company Nvitb the celestial nymphs. 
The gods, knowing this weakness of the Gandharvas, trans* 
formed a goddess into n damsel uf e.^quisite beauty nnd 
obtained the Soma^vine from them in exchange for her. But 
in the version, we hnd it stated that the goddess 

* For (bis myib. /uJtaH AWu/t .J/fiAt. By Sh«vooa Devi. Londoo, 
Mecmitltazi & Co.. Ltd.. 1919, page 28. 


Gayatr! succeeded in carrying off the Soma'planf but was 
overtaken by the Gaiidharvas into whose possession it fell. 
13lit ,it was subsequently obtained from them by the same 
stratagem na has been described above. But the myth, ad 
given in the Ri^Ofda, states that the goddess G&yatri, assum* 
ing the guise of an eagle, carried off the Soma-vine from the 
celestial regions. There is still another variant of the myth 
which is known as the story of Garudn and the Moon*bowl 
of Nectar, the Sanskrit word meaning both Moon and the 
Soma'Vine. 

From a study of the foregoing etiological myth, we 

And that— 

(1) The ancient Indo*Aryans were keen and accurate 
observers of nature and were attracted by the conspicuous 
foliage and flowers of the Palfiaa^tree. 

(2) They also possessed fine esthetic sensibility and were, 
therefore, charmed by and appreciated the gorgeous and 
beautiful colouration of the (lowers of this tree. 

(3) As they were ignorant of the laws of biology, they 
could not scientihcally account for the formation of gorgeous 
colouring of its dowers. They, therefore, fabricated the 
foregoing myth to account for its evolution. 

(4) The leaf of the Somawinei which was knocked off 
by the arrow and fell upon the earth, was miraculously 
metamorphosed into the Pal&sa*tree. 

(5) Most likely, some ruddy-hued sap of the creeper also 
fell upon the earth and was similarly metamorphosed into 
the gorgeous crimson'Coloured flower of the tree. 

(6) We also find therefrom that the gods and goddesses 
of the Hindu Pantheon resorted to deception and treachery 
to attain their selfish ends and aims. 


REVIEWS. 


Annual Bibliography of Indian Arohiaolagy for 19S9. 

{Pii6lis/ifd ky the Ktm InstHute, LeydtH.) 

THIS Bib)iofiiftphy is compleie particularly wilh regartl to publics* 
tions appearing in India. We are glad that (bo effort of the 
publishers Is supported by the enlightened policy of the Imperial 
Covernnient of India and the Govern men t of the Dutch Indies. We 
congratulate the nuthoritiea of the Kern Institute tn hnviog been 
able to obtain from that veternn Kreoch Indologist, Mon. Sylvain 
Ldvh a fascinating accourtt of his great discovery nt the 
Barabudur (Borobudur) in 1928, and to secure fro in Dr. Victor 
Goloubew a lucid description of the excavations conducted by 
him at Angker and Annam ; «e congratulate the Institute for 
these and for a sketch of the archeological explorations carried 
cut in Ceyloo. Other matters of interest dealt with in the 
introduction relate to the researches and discoveries in Baluchistan. 
Kurdistan and Luristan. We deplore with the editor, Dr. Vogel, 
that it has not been poseible to Include In this volume, short 
notes on the excavations at Mohenjaodaro, Taxila, Kalends, 
Nagariuna Konda and elsewhere. But it may be permissible to 
point out that within the apace of an introduction to an annual 
bibliography, It will not always be possible to give an exhaustive 
introduction on these topics. Further, as they are dealt with in 
detail, in the memoirs of the Archa^ologicsl Survey Of India, any* 
thing more than barely drawing attention to these leading topics 
will be hardly necessary. s. $. 


Tolk apply am. 

(With a short Commentary in English.) 

By P. S. Subramania Sastri, M,a.. Ph.D. 

h /fiur/tai iff Oriental fieteanh, fifadras. 

I^riee iie~ 1 .) 

THIS Inieresliog brochure is an English translation of 
Tolkappiyam (Volume I), the oldest Tamil grammar treating of 
Phonology now extant In three volumes. 

The book consists of nine chapters such as 
i?UNTy(i(MrL^iudT, i^(r.uJuso, etc., all in Sutras. 


Tbe author, wlio is also a Saoskrlt scholar, has shed much 
welcome light by his critical and comparative study of the old 
Tamil commentaries of Ila^fumnar, Naehiruirkiniyar, etc, Re 
has taken great pains to explain their reUtlve merits and 
demerits with the help of the Hig, Tait/iriya and A/h(^rva 
Pritisdkhyis together with the aid of Bhsrata's N^tya Saslra. 

The author also allentpts to prove that ToUtffifii/ar followed 
the Vedas to a great extent in writing the gram^nar and cites 
autborities In support. Further, the author has explained 
pair4^ and according to the canons of Tamil grammar, 

which could not be understood by I'andits versed only In Tamil. 
It is a mailer of some regret that the author should rename even 
the Sutras in English as it makes the reading somewhat difficult. 
The trensi iteration in Roman characters of the Tamil Texts la 
useful for people unacquainted with that script. The get*up of 
the book Is good end the price moderate. M. C. 


The Kadembftkula. 

BY a M. MOKA&S, M.A. 
i^fate by Rn. H. ffents, SJ.) 

(Rvbhshetf by B. X. Furltttis ^ Sont, Bombay. Priet Rt. 16.) 

MK. G. M. MORAKts .ls elreedy famllar to us by his ' History of 
Mangalore*. In this work, Kadiimbokula, he has given a scholarly 
and accurate account of the Kadambas. which illumines some of 
the dark recesses In the history of the Karnataka. It is also Im* 
porUnt as a short compendium on the political vicissitudes of 
the Deccan fromt the dawn of the Christian Era to the rise of 
Vijayanagar. The chapters pertaining to internal history offer 
new and interesting vignettes of the social and political life 
of the people. The chapter devoted to the architecture of 
the Kadambas deserves special notice, for Mr. Moraeshas tried to 
add anew style, the Kadamba Style, to South Indian architecture, 
perhaps In the wake of the late Rev. Tabard who gave us the 
" Hcysala Style," for the most oulsteadiog development and 
phase of Indian architecture. 

Opinions are condictiug as regards tbe religion of the early 
Kadamba kings. It is difficult to assert whether Kalidasa visited 
the court of the Kadambas or of the Vekttakas, On these 
matters, however, unfortunately, it is not possible to sabscribe to 
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^ Ihc views conUincd in the book under review; for the Mithor 
Appears to support his theory of Kalidasa’s visit to the Kaclamha 
country on the reference to ' Kumaiesvnra ’ but it has to be 
observed that the Vnkal&kas niso had conquered parts of Ike 
• Kuntnta kingdom and bore that appellntion. 

The book is beautifully got up with fifty*six itlustreijoas 
on nrl paper end contains a foreword by Rev, Father Herns 
whose scholarship and Interest in South Indian history are 
so well known, The work of Rev. Father Heras and his collabo* 
, rsiors in the l^eld of historical resenreb ought to be an example 

worthy of emuintion elsewhere. V, K. 

* - 


The Rukmjnikalysns Mahakavys 
OF SKt RaJACHODAMANI IMKSHITA. 

{Puhtishirs: Tht Adyar Zi^mry.) 

'i'HK XuAmifiiAii/ydAtt AdiiAaMtiytt is a work of KfljachAH&msni 
Dlkshlta, the poet •laureate at the Court of Raghunath Kalk of 
Tanjore, who was a patron of Art and I.ettars in the South. 
This KAvya is in ten cantos of which only the Arst two have been 
published along with a gloas by Sri SMayajnavedekvara. The 
publishers seem to have been unduly apologetic for their praise* 
worthy endeavour, and indeed Dr. C. Kunha Rftjn has written also 
An Apology for Classical Poetry.’’ as his foreword to the book. 
It is perhaps Intended as a “vindication ” of the claims ef the 
SO'Calied “artificial poetry,” usually condemned for its use 
of hackneyed phrases and ideas. But Sanskrit poetry, however 
’arllAcial*. belongs (o a higher species, inasmuch as the eternal, 
recurring problems of life have always been the subjecbmatter 
dealt with In classical literature; and It also possesses a 
dexlbllliy and variety of metre and prosody, unknown to Occlden* 
tal languages. Thus it could never fai! in its appeal to readers 
of all ages and climes. The Pandits of the Adysr Library 
deserve the thanks of the public for bringing to light a new 
volume of Sanskrit Kavya. V, R. 


Iffamoin of tha Arohasological Survey of Indie. 

Ko. 42. 

(An AKCHyBOLOGICAL TOUR IN UPPER SWAT AND ADJACENT 

Hill TRACTS.) - 
By Sir a, Stein, K.C.I.E, 

Tins memoir from the pen of that prince of explorers, Sir A. Stein, 
gives the results of bis erchaologlcal tour undertaken in the 
year 1926, in that no man's land on Uie Indian borderland. 
Though Col. A. Durand vaa the i^rsi to penetrate this region, 
in the course of a political mission, he had neither the lime nor 
theinelination to study the ancient relics, famous In the history of 
Buddhism. Br. Stein's was the Arst aiiempt at investigalion into 
these relies, the expedition being mainly archsological. 

The Swat Valley (Uddyant of Yuanchwang) was a flourishing 
seat of Buddhism In the days of the Chinese pilgrims, and Sir 
Auriel found the remains of inmunerable stupas in decay scat* 
tered all over the country. Kills and valleys have derived iheir 
names from one or another ruined stupa nenr by. A few mlnuies' 
search in the bazaars of Birkot brought to light coins belonging 
to the Indo'Creek and Scythian dynasties of old. Huge relievos 
of Buddhist angels and kings formerly carved on the face of the 
recks are often found sadly disfigured today. The damage la 
attributed to Musislman bigotry. 

This Important lour of Dr. Stein was also utilized to locate 
some of the leading forts connected wiih Alexander's Invasion. 
Aornos of Alexander the Great is sought to be Identified with (he 
?ir*Sftr Hill Fort. The people of the Swat Valley sliil maintain 
their ancient industries of wood*carving and weaving which form 
their main occupation even today. Further researches in these 
seemingly limitless and almost virgin field of the practical 
archeologist are bound to be productive of fruitful results to tite 
antiquarian. V, R, 


Taliru. 

{EdtUd and PHblitMed by tht Karnataka Sangha, Aiysprt^ 

THIS and ibeolher books reviewed in the following pages shew how 
a revival of Kannada literature is taking place in the several 
districts of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies and in the 
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Mysore StAU. They are ail the more welcome as they are 
attempts at elvlDg ti modem touch to the iasfuage and the 
materials contained in them. 

*'Taliru” contains a collection of twenty-nine poems by twelve 
living authors and they are all original productions except one 
which is a translation of Shirley’s "Death, The Leveller.” Mr. K, V. 
Puitappa, A leading poet amongst the more youthful of the authors, 
has composed " Tiregalu, ” " Miglbaruildc,"Mungiru” and 
"Lalitidrl.” Hie portrait of the stars is very good while his descrip* 
tion of nature In *’Lalitidri” rivets attention, Mr. T. N, 
Sreeknntiah’s "Dantada Bschavlge” Is full cf pathos. "Bllimugilu” 
or the white clouds, " Ancheyavanu ” and "3eediyo)age 
Aleyuihihallrivalu” also deserve notice. 

Tavars. 

Bv Srinivasa. 

i^N6/isAet/iy/Ac K<irmlcika SiXiigiha, 

MEt. MAST! VgNKATSSA IVKNGAR, the author of the fourteen 
Vavites contained in this book, is also well known by his assumed 
name of Srinivasa and needs no introduction. He is a mnsier 
io the art of writing short simple stories and in composing 
elegant verses. Hla description of the lotus in modern Kannada 
verse is very appealing, [n " Mambi” he depiciiliis pet dog in a 
simple and most natural manner, horn of affection and primeval 
Instinct. "Kanakadasara KathegA]u” are short anecdotes In blank 
verse, narrated in a homely way. His poema appeal to young 
and old, men. women and children and they are as easy to under* 
stand as they are aimplc to read and to get up. They are never 
tiresome and are welcome In picnics, holiday gatherings and at 
the fireside ns well as at school. 


Hakki Harutide, etc* 

iXAe }ay<tkarniXfako Manduia, £>A>ii'WAr.) 

T»»E Geleyara Gumpu of Dharwar are publishing a number of books 
every year for some time and this Is one of them. It contains thirty* 
eight pieces selected from various modem authors, composed in a 
new style, following the present vogue and variations in prosody. 
Ambikitanayadalta’s "Hakki Harutide” is an excellent poem 


describing ^ bird softting In high ftllltudes. “Cbaiuvrnft Bfiie ” 
and “CbaJuvaOJavu*' reacmbie Ihe other compositions of Ananda* 
Kanda in beauty and Imagination. 

M’tng'tnc Alerit^iXHigi and Tirukara Fidugn are two more 
publications of the JayakarnatakaSangha. The‘'Meravanjge*' isa 
coNect Ion of short stories In the modern Kannada of Dliarwar 
and includes a well.writien story of "Fekeeravvana Puoya". 
“Tlrukara Pidugu” contains three farces in the ordinary spoken 
Kannada of the land from the pen of hCr. T. ?. Kallaaam, full of 
rollicking fun throughout, and a one*acl play, called ''Hajegandu" 
being a pure invention and '* Kayara Maduve," a description of 
modern Hindu society, by Krishna Kumar. All these are more 
or less protests against social customs and manners and full of 
cnustlc irony, sarcasm and ridicule. Even so, they form delightful 
reading. 

Yagakshatriya Sadhu Ssttara Charitre. 

BV KAVANyADI NaNJAPPA. 

are here given the origin, progress and development of the 
Sadhu Betty community in the only book on the subject available. 
This preiieworthy effort deserves encoursgeioeni. 


Sri Shagavadgjfa. 

{EdUtd by idri Tirnptxlki l^iihanur SrimHH Modhva 
SiddbaniabkipriddhUuiim S^bka. Friet 0*/s>0,) 

The editor Mr. Pandumngi Krishnachar gives in this book, 
besides the original Sanskrit text, a Kannada translation of 
the Gita by Sri Sesha, in easy Kannada verse. The book is well 
got up and deserves to be in every Hindu home, V. C, 


Mandodari. 

By c. K. VEKKATARAMIAH, ESQ,. M.A„ LL.B. 

A Kannada Drama published by the Kamaiaka Sahitya Frakatana 
kfandsra. Bangahre Press~ Friee Rs. I. 8 .O. 

Mk. C. K. VENKATARAMIAH, the talented author of'Mandodari 
needs no introduction to the Kannada reader. Maododsrt, herself, 
is one of the reputed ber^nes in the RimSyana. In the book 
under review the author has tried to assimilate ideas based on 
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the several eersions vf the Ramayana and to Introduce eercala 
changes i» the legends of Mindodari for the purposes of his 
drama. I'he epics of t)t« fUmiyana as well as of the Mahi* 
bharaU continue to engross the public mind till the end of time, 
filiasa's Pralim&nSlakA and Vedanla-Deeika’s HamM>SiH4«sa 
are some noteworthy departures from the onhodoa versions of the 
Kamfcyana, While Kalidasa follows Valtniki in his Mtikadut^ 
be follows Padma Purana in Rugh^tvAmsa. NagacbandrA of about 
the twelfth century has also left off the beaten path iu his great 
Kannada work—the Ptimpa RuuMfOHft. Mr, Venkataramiah's effort 
in dramatising 'Mandodari^ in Kannada it quite welcome. Mandodarl 
is DO ordinary heroine in Indian legend or tradition. Hanuman's 
vivid description Of her oa given by Valmiki shows how near he 
was towards mistaking her for Site: identifying her with the 
daughter of Janaka, he danced for joy, though he did not take 
long to realize his error. It is not strange therefore that Mr. 
Venkataramiah should attempt in his drama to clothe Mandodarl 
with all the virtues of SUa, so that they would fain have become 
as it were two (lowers on one stem and dauglHers of common 
parents. That feeling of oneness and eudearment between the 
wives of two heroes about to meet In mortal combat has been very 
well developed and brought out by the author, He has also 
departed from the generally eccepted canons and made Mandodarl 
die from a shaft which is oimed at Ravana but which strikes 
and kills her. Further Havana as a creation of Mr. Vonkata* 
ramiah is not the tragic hero whom no destiny endures. He only 
desires to capture Hama and he would then deliver up Sita to him. 
pure and iindehled. A similar Idea Is expressed In the Pamfa 
Ramaf^aa (XIV. IIU-IW). 

The language is modern and contains naturally a number of 
Sanskrit words generally used in Kannada literature. 

- S. S. 

Pygainbar Mahomed. 

BV C. K. VENKATARAMIAII, ESQ.. M.A., LL.B. 

Mh. C. K, VENKATARAMIAK'S work Clothed in elegant literary 
style on the life and teachings of the prophet is w^elcome especially 
as we have no account of the Prophet in Kannada, A sketch of 
the founder of a religion, counting forty crores of people in its 
7 » 
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fold, compiled from various sources, is bound to be» as it is. of 
absorbing interest. 

While the birth of Mahomed is given as the 29tb August ia 
the year 570 of the Christian ere, the commencement of the 
Hijira begins from the 2nd July 622 A.D. commencing from the 
day he reached the city of Yatrib. Ko reason is given why it 
should be so. The opposition which Mahomed met io the course 
of his propagandistic mission against idolatry is vividly set forth 
by the author. Mahomed^s successes very soon made Irim 
practically the uncrowned king of Medina. 

in the sixth chapteri the author deals with what made 
Mahomed great, the foremost characteristics being his forgiveness 
towerds hJs enemies, his living the life he recommended for others, 
hla feeling that all are one in the eye of God, his untainted 
hc&esty and hii capacity to guide people In the right path. 

The personality and character of the Holy Prophet is given in 
Chapter XlII in great detail. The spirit of Islam and Us mein 
tenets are well summed up in a separate chapter. This well written 
brochure deserves wide circulation. 


HsJIiya Kathegalu. 

BY C. K. VENKATA RAMI AH. ESQ., M.A., LL.6. 

ANOTHER literary effort of Mr. C. K. Venkataramiah consists of 
five short stories In Kannada depicting the life, manners and 
customs of the villagers, reprinted from ** RangabhumI **. The 
author's Intimate acquaintance with the life of* the folk with 
which hedeels and the language they employ in their housea are 
clear from the work under reference. Besides Mr. Venkataramiah 
is not without humour to judge from these stories. He lias given 
us Kamalamma. Beerakka, Rangegowda, Badayl Boraiah, and 
Seebehaniiina Sastiigalu who caonol be easily forgotten. 


*' GaraUya Hadu and Bleiluguduro **. 

{Pu6/isAeti /ityaiarriit/tiAet Gra»fArtm,7!n, ^An/vnr.) 

*'GAkATiVA KAdu ”, the fourth publication of the Jaynkarna* 
taka Series, has 500 Tripadls dealing with domestic life with 
which we are all familiar, in a very realistic way. Hindu ladies 


will pnrUcuIarly welcome these songs which they know so well and 
which depict their ideals of life so accuraiely, A glossary of 
unfamiliar words is given at the end. 

"BisKugudure", the second selection of short stories, is the 
fifth in the same series. Kew io tone, rather sparse in plot, the 
stories are yet interesting in developing character. The descrip¬ 
tions of Nainital and Muktiyitre may be specially mentioned, 

V, C. 


NOTES. 


Silftditya-VardhaDa or Chaiukya? 

TH5 mscripcion in old Kaoarese characlors of Ibe seventli century 
A.D. found at the village of Gaddemane(5hiniO£:a District, Mysore 
State) has attracted considerable atteoUon on account of a sug* 
gestion that it refers to the famous Haisa of Kanouj under the 
name of ^flfiditya. The suggestion has been accorded a mixed 
reception/ but I am sure that it would have been turned down 
summarily if it had been possible to point to another SlUdiiya 
nearer Sbimoga than the Vardhana of Kanouj. It may perhaps 
be worth while pointing out that we know of another Sllftdiiya,— 
SryUraya ^ilSditya, ->who was the ion of a brother of the 
ChalukyaKing VilcramAdityalandwho flourished in the latter half 
of the seventh century A.D. He was styledytf&e/d/aandhe seems 
to have been the head of a province.' It Is not unlikely that in 
his youth he was employed on the southern borders of the 
Chalukyan terriicriee and fought the battle chronicled in the 
inscription. The fortunes of the Chalukyas at about this period 
in the neighbourhood of Shimoga have been such as to lend con* 
siderable support to the suggestion I am making. The question 
deserves detailed discussion ; but this short note commends 
the claims of the Chalukya* §tl4ditya in preference to those of 
his namesake among the Vardhsnas. 

T, G, aravamutiun. 


* 1023: 30. « : JAMS. 1986: 4S7 ; iil, yfiS-w: OjaS 

u), 3je. 

* S/. vul. 229. *Iv, 148 ; JBBRAS, tx. 40 : Tr. Vitnn^ Or. CrHfrtu. 
Aryan Sh., 1888; 211. 



CORRESPONDENCB. 


Hit July 7^/7. 

Hiitorr of Jaffoi. 

TO 

The editors, 

THE Quarterly Jouknai. op the 

Mythic Society, 

Bangalore, 

DEAR SIRS, 

May I seek the hoapiulity of your column! to make an appeal 
CO your numeroua readera vho are converaant with the Medieval 
history of Souih India for estistaace by contributing from their 
stock of Information for the reconairuetion of the History of Jaffna? 

A line of Kings called ’* Anyas", also called Arya Chakra* 
vartis, ruled Jalfna, the northern part of Ceylon, from the 
tenth to the end of the sixteenth century A,D. with their seat of 
Government at Kallore celled in Jsffns. 

The Portuguese who extinguished the Independence of JsiTna 
destroyed all hlitoricsl and epigraphical records; and what history 
Jaffna possesses to*dny is based on legends collected during the 
time the Dutch held sway here. From some fragmentary verses 
that have survived, it is known that the Arya Chakravartis 
belonged to Ganf^ their ensign was the bull; they were 

the guardians of Kameswarsm and after the 

declme of the Choias they aucceeded to the supremacy on the 
sea. 

Ibn Batula sa\r the Government of Arya Chakravsrti sending 
out naval expeditions to fight the Muhammadans on the Indian 
Coa^t. From the contemporary history of South Ceylon it is clear 
that Arya Chakravsrti was nn ally cf thePandyas and In the batlles 
between the ChoUs and the Pandyas, Arya Chakravnrti appears to 
have fought the Hoysaias; and a Jaffna poet while praising the 
prowess cf his patron, Arya Chakravarli, refers ton battle thus:*— 

9AitpA " 

" The King Arya Chakravarti going up to Canera fought the 
Canerese and defeated them at Andra ValH and he, having first 
cut off the trunk of the fierce elepliant of the Hcysala (King), 


punitbed him/' Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar apeaks of villaeos 
near and beyond Banieswmm bearing the name of Aryakudi. 

There la tradition that people from Jalfoa settled down at 
Tinjvunnamalai, the InAueuce of Arya Cbakravarti having 
extended there, 

Abont the year 1478 A.D., Jaffna v/aa defeated by an allied 
army led by a Sinhalese General and immediately after, nccord* 
ing to the Portuguese historian Cuato, a fleet of ships sent by 
the Canerese King appeared before Colombo with the object of 
punishing the Sinhalese King. 

After this detest, the Jaffna Kings seem to have dropped the 
title Chekravartis, but they came to be called by the names 
Pararajatint^am and Stkarofutngham. 

In the ssnith of Vijayanagar's power, the Kings of Jaffna 
appear to have acted as Agents, collecting tributes from the 
Sinhalese Kings snd forwarding the same to the Suzerain Power 
—Viiayanagar. A tradition attributes the fall of Jaffna to a 
prince called SttniU alias Sangiti whose mother was a princess 
from the Royal household of Vijayanagar. This prince succeeded 
to the throne of his father by assssslnailoo and the quarrel which 
resulted between him and hla haU'brothers led to the Portuguese 
beiug invited to the assistance of the half*brntbers to regain the 
throne. The Portuguese at last wiped out the independence of 
Jaffna. 

1 shall be thankful if you will kindly open your columns for 
the publication of historical information from contemporary 
sources your readers may be pleased to contribute rt. Jaffna 
history of the mediaeval period. 

R, C- PKOCTOR. 


The Malabar Christian’s Date for Maniklca-Vachakar and 
for the roundatien of Quilon. 

7>ivandrum, l^tk Avgnst /py/. 

SiK. 

In his article entitled’The Date of Manikyavacaka’ published 
in Tke QuAr/erly JoHftial of thi Mythic So<i4ty, Vol. XXII, No. 1, 
Mr. K. G. Sankara Ayyar attempts to make the Malabar Cbristfan 
tradition appended to my Maiahar Chrulians and ThHr AncHHt 
Doitmttus, yield the date 680 A.D. for MSolkka-VScbakar's 
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K reconversion of some St. Thomas Christ is ns of Matnhar (vide 
reprint of his article, pp. & end 6). Ke does so by-**- 

(o) wrongly interpreting the very well*known phrase 

«(T«oii' used in n I most all old Malabar 
Christian documents, and 

(^) unwittingly putting in the word ' later * after oMimOtS 
«n«3i^and 

(^) wrojigly interpreting ' thtno^ anaao* as * 815 years'. 

^ is to the Malabar Chriitl an a 

very familiar phrase with a very definite meaning. To him it 
^ jneans nothing more or less than the Latin phrase ‘in Ah 49 
naMs//>MMri,' which appears in Eitglisli as 'in. the year of Our 
Lord’ and stands for the abbreviation A.D. to which some 
modern writers prefer A.C., as., Aiifif ChrUii (rather than After 
Christ). The above Malayalsm phrase for Z>swxmj as well 
as the Christian era came to be used in Malabar only after the 
advent of the Portuguese In A.U. 1498, although Marjgnolli. 
Marco Polo and other Luropeons ntust have used the era snd the 
Latin phrase in their letters or diaries written while they were on 
or near the Malabar Coast prior to 1498. 
sutAN^ means A.l).» and A«U. alone, it Is capable hj slhtf 
iiUerpnWioii. A.D, Is also referred to in Malaya lam as Mliihi- 
kkiltm (td^/e^4srra>^), f.s., the year of the Messiah. A year (r./., 
815) of the Christian era is also referred to as 
iJpAfleil® AivtO® (or affeoit), which means 'In 

the 816th year after the birth of the Lord Jesus the Messiah. 
afT«>ib (kAiam) here means year, and not time as Is welt known to 
those acquainted with old Malayalam documents. 

And Koriha^u here is net the creator or Si. Thomas, but 
or ctf^sotr, which is equiva¬ 

lent to the English translation (ihe Lord Jesus the Messiah) of the 
original Greek and Syriac of the Kew I'estament. Mir^n (oir^) 
is a Syriac word meaning Our Lord In English and 

in Malayalam. St, Thomas Is never referred to in 
Malayalam as AdiooGt. To ua St. Thomas Christians, 

he is ’ Our Apostle. 

It will be better at Ibis stage to quote here (be passage con¬ 
taining the words wrongly interpreted by Mr. Sankara Ayyar. 


. filhiSio A)r«0ib 

«9<ta99 AiTcoi^ .)*««•« .... 

^in4U^ Brr«i)ce liMT^Ba^ABarjrftf^iraif A^^aL^Bsatrjrdr 

^i(9) . 

Two distinct events are recorded here 

(1) Irt A-D. sp3 the indieenous Christians of Klranain 
and of Qui!on(both In Travancore) adopted some of the customs 
of the Ve||dU Christian refuseea from Kaviripattinam (Puhar)and, 
when they were thus going on, 

(2) M f/it ytar SJS came a sorcerer named M&nikka 
Vichakar. 

It will, therefore, be seen that no addition of 208 and 815 Is 
possible at ali| nor is there any nteans whatever of bringing Id 
72 as Mr. Sankar has done (p. 8 of reprint). 

It must be borna in mind also that, according to Malabar 
Christian lradition» the above-mentioned defection caused by 
M&nikka Vlchaksr took place definitely iffyn the coming to 
Crangsnore (Musirls) in Cochin of the foreign Christian merchant 
prince Thomas Cana and bis hundreds of Christian companions in 
8l5 A.D., one of the few very precise dates preserved In Malabar 
Christian tradition (Miok my erticle on 'Thomas Cana’ in TA< 
IniioH Anfififorys tVl, 1927. pp. 181 tff. and LVll, lD2Si pp. 108 
iff.)- The value of this tradition and these dates can of course 
be qnestlouedi and no one can vouch for its accuracy. 

Malabar Christian tradition Is positive also regarding the 
date 1 M.E. (or 825 A.D.) for the foundation of the city of 
Quit on by the Persian Christian merchant prince M a ruv&n Sabriso, 
to whose church in Quilon was granted the still extant Sthanu 
Ravi copper-plates of about A.D. 880 welhknown to antiquarians. 
In Hindu tradition embodied in KiraMpaUi the merchant is 
called Kollattu Y&viri ibe Quilon Merchant. 

True, the city of Quilon had been in existeoce before 825 A.D. 
So we have perhaps to regard Sabriso's founding of Quilon as a 
>v*founding of it. The destruction of Quilon }usl a few years 
before 826 A.D. seems to be referred to in the expression 
U., such-and-such a year after the destruction 
of Quilon found In the Tamil ^mVMeturoUtala Varaiaru 
ffw) »ffWfrjp<) (Sen Toma S/rus. 27). In old Inscriptions a Quilon 
year is referred to as such-and-such a year after 
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'th« ippearance of Quilon and Sabriao. th« mercbant^ is Iwice 
called " Sabriso who founded Ihia cit^ and obtained poasesalon 
of it idafiv ut 4 ^ns^ «tS^0«7) ,he above 

Stiianu Ravi copperplate of circa SBO A.D. 

T. K. JOSJtPH. 

A Note on Maolkkavaohaka. 

jIj$, NaceMafipa ChtUy StretA 

Mylaport, Jl/a^ras. 

IN an article contributed by Mr. K. G. Sankara Aiyar on 
M&uikkavSchnka in the July number of the Jouroal {pp. 46—55), 
he conaiders the true name of the $aint to be ^ivapddya fivi, 
Tamil scholars think that it li n compound of ivo Sanskrit tvords 
and pildya, the latter connotinjt 'One who la attached to the 
feet of another*. We also read under Sivapa/iya In the Tamil 
LexIcoDi *Saiva devotees attached to the feet of Siva; 

In the XaiJ Tiruppafi^iyar viru//am, to which ho refers, there is 
nothing to show that ‘ ^ivapfidya ' is a name given by hisparenii 
to M&olkkov&chaka. The stnnsa in question reads tl>vs:« 
bi^aii7#o^^«d^dr iTMtr 4r«to(a4>OA> uefeoMer^ 

^^OsiTcBev sidoOutci 
sy^en^fsv^ 

Fret lraii»laii9n: Poets who do not understand the purport 
of wiiat Is given in Tirukkivai, which has Tinicchirrambalam for 
its central idea of Him—the presiding deity of Tillai and sung 
by the Salva devotee of Tiruv&davQr who has understood Tiru* 
vSehaka, will alr\g many stanzas and thus make others laugh. 
Again, tho word Padya is no new word for the Tamils, aa we 
find mOQtiou of the same in Masimikalm In tj«B«ugv \jrt^0tjpt 
ucf‘k uflsPigrrd^.* Hence.there is no warrant to hold that the 
name is one given by his parents. 

2. It is stated that NambI Andar Nambi has counted Tiru* 
vichaka as one of the sacred canons. On the face of the stansas 
in Namhi’s biography, belter known as Settlement of the Canon 
it seents to be correct but on a critical examination of the stansas 
it will be found that some of them are interpolationa.t 
* Ma^iateMai 16, Mkotrsm KeduU& KSdai, )iM 35. 
f StH Tamil. Vo). XXVI, p. 297 et uf. p»rtieolsrly pp. 4S5 487. 
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S. As 10 the incorrect transl&iioii of the verse found in the 
l^ydeu Srant,* all ! have to say is ihnt this is the interpretation 
given by many a scholar. Even Burgess and Natesa Sasiry hold 
the same view. They write that * He, Indrn of Kings, begat 
Ad'itya Hajaraja also called Karikala, the crest jewel of the Sola 
family.’ t And Sanskril scholars also interpret it likewise. That 
novel interpretation may also be plausible but has no bearing 
here. Moteover, Nainbi explicitly refers to an Adilya and not to 
a lUjarAja which point has been lost sight of by Mr. Sankar. 

SOMA SUNDAkA £>HSlKAk. 


• Cf. p. 47, e/MJ. tor Joly 1931 
T Are/i:uUfial $urv/r fif S«tlAerH /wA«, Vo), IV. 


EDITORIAL. 


OUK Pfllron. His Highness the Muhmjn, Sri Kns]ii>arftj.< 
Wndlyar Bahadur, after a prolonged and arduous pilgrimage to 
the Maiiasa Sarovara and Mount Kailas, returned to the Capital. 
VVc offer him our most loyal and sincere welcoine on the successful 
completion of Ills firikti'yalnt^ 

» 

■ • 

We congraiulnte the Lokamanya Mofat Wachanalayn of 
Shlrhatti on their celebration of the Golden Jubilee on lai August 
1981. 

■ • 

We deeply regret to record the tragic and early death of Str 
Steuart Peari. Chief Commissioner of the Korth*WesC Frontier 
Province, by an accidental slip down a deep near Nathiagall 
on September 9. 1081. During the period he was amidst ua as 
HHtlsIi Kesideut In Mysore, he endeared himself to the people of 
the State by his deep sympathy and generous kindness as well as 
by his easy accessibility, courtesy and desire to help the needy. 
His interest in the work of the Mythic Socteiy of which he was 
en Honorary Preiideut was immense and wc desire to convey to 
Lady Pears cur condolences In her bureavement. 

• 

» • 

We have also to uoilce, with equal regret, the demise of Mr. 
C. W. E. Cotton, Chief Secretary to the Goveniment of Madras. 
Mr. Cotton was a member of the Mythic Society from its found* 
atlon and evinced great interest in its work. His Inaugural 
address at the Kerala Society was an example of bla intimate 
knowledge of South Indian History and was a testimony to h)i 
great interest In the autlquitics of this country. Our hearbfeJt 

condolences go to Mrs. Cotton In her bereavement. 

• 

• • 

Swam! Nlkhllanaods in his interesting article on the f^ringert 
Math in the Pi'^bu^ha BharaH for June 1981 lakes it for grant* 
ed that Sri Vidyaranya wasMadhavi, son of Chaaundabhatta and 
conqueror of Goa. That has been shown to be incorrect by Rao 
Bahadur Karasinthaohar. 

• ■ 

Id the for seme time past, Pandit Chamupati 

has been giving a sketch of the life of Sri Krishna which he 
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continues in tbe issue for June snd July 1931. His account takes 
into consideration (be several attacks made upon the avatar of 
Sri Krishna and endeavours to explain them in a manner satis* 
factory even to the layman. 

• • 

In the Epigfnphia IndUfi for January 1929, Prof, J, Ph. Vogel 
of Leiden gives the text and translation of tbe Prakrit Inscriptions 
from a liuddlst sUe at Kagarjuiukonda, ttUh an introductory note. 
These furniah some valuable htsloricul information regarding the 
three rulers of the Southern Ikkh&ku dynasty, though that 
information is very meagre. Buddha Is called a scion of the 
Ikkh&ku dynasty. Certain expressions found In these also occur in 
the Prakrit copper*plate grants cf the early Pallavas. 

• 

• • 

Ral Bahadur Daya Ram Sahnl edits a Sunga Inscnpllon in 
(he SpigTApkia IhHhx for April 1929. Babu Jagannath Das 
Ratuakara of Ayodhya first brought it to the notice of scholars. 
This is the hrit Ineerlption on stone or metal so far discovered 
which mentions the celebrated founder of the Sunga dynasty, 
Pushyamitra, and helps us to compare the literary references to 
this ruler contained In Divy&v»d’i»A (XXIX). the Mahnbhasya 
of Patanjall (ffr*2*l38), tbe Vishnu and the fih&gavata Pur&nai 
and the M&lavikignimitra of Kllidfisa, The laterpreiation of 
ioshttna or the sixth son of Pushyamitra gains support as against 
the sixth in descent from the founder. The script is Brahml in 
character and earlier than that of the inscription of Rudradaman 
of Girnar. 

• • 

Mr. R. Sriolvasaraghavaiengar discusses whether tbe Rock 
Sculpture at Mshabalipuram generally known as Arjuna's Penance 
le such or Shag! rath a’s Penance as suggested by Von Goloubew or 
otherwise, in the Indian Antiquary for June 1931. Mr. Iyengar 
considers It to be Vishnu’s Paradevata Paramaihya and gives the 
beading to the article. Where Dr. $. Krlshnaswami Alyangar and 
M. Goloubew differ from each other and from Mr, Srinivasaragha* 
vaiengar, each supporting his own conclusions, it Is difficult to 
decide. Tradition, it may be observed, however, connects ft 
With Arjuna’s Penance; and the circumstances and the context 
appear to justify ft. 


■ • 


Dr; Pran Nath considers, in another article in the same issue, 
that i4r/Aa^Saslra was probably composed between 494 and 610 A.D, 
and assigns tlie following reuons ; (1) The author of the Arfha^ 
Sitslra lived somewhere near the sea*coast In a country wlilch 
abounded In (a) sea ports, (d) ships sailing for pearl fishery, and 
(^) pirate vessels and where conch shells, diamonds, precious 
stones, pearls and coral were also Important Items of import, 
(2) In the section relating to the management of the crown lands, 
it wilt be found the king of Kautalya possessed landed properties 
In Aparantn. Aimaka, Avanti, JAi\£a1a and AnQpa desa, all compris* 
ing a political unit identified generally with Konkana, ICaccha, 
Surflslura, Sind (Aparanu). some parts of Rajaputana (J&Cigala), 
MftlwL with its capital at Ujjala (Avanti), the tracts along Ihe 
banks of the Narmada and Tapti (AnQpa*deaa) and Travancore 
(Apte) or Maharashtra (Kerr Meyer and Dr. ShamaSasltl) (Aftmaka). 
(8) A consideration of the historical evidence about the existence 
of the political unit referred to by Kautalya suggests that the 
MAIwft empire continued as apolitical unit from 136 A.D. to 610 
A.D. within which period the composition of the Art An* Sa: fra 
must fall. He thinks it was subsequent to the defeat of the Kitnas 
by Skandagupta In 458 A.D. and his occupation of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula (Surftshira). In the July issue of the ssme periodical 
{I.aX the learned Doctor refers to his fourth ground ( 4 ) Prag*. 
Hunaka*Gandhara Countries (484*610 A.D.) after the repulse of 
Skandagupta and the capture of the Norlh*Western Punjab in 
465 A.D, Under the authority of the Huna conqueror Toramans 
and of his son Mihlragula who ruled over a coneolidatad dominion, 
evidently the Hindu rulers, exposed to the attack of the cruel 
Huns, did not like to give any chance of complaint to them. (5) 
The countries of the Malwa Empire fulfil the coodilioiis of 
Kautslya’s Janapatia. 

Amongst his other reasons are Kau(alya considering coinage 
as a royal prerogative which was not so regarded till the Greek 
conquests of India and the Artka-Saitra advocating ideals and 
culture which are non-Indian. This, however, con filets with the 
earlier view* fixing the dale of Kautalya or Kautilya in the fourth 
century B.C. when a large nation state In India Is not generally 
considered to have been formed. Further, doubts have been east 
on the original text of the Artha-Stsirs, whether It was In verse or 
prose. And Dr. Pran Kath considers that the verses conlairting 
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th« author’^ name do not hdp in fixing his date or in su^gtst* 
ing ifiat the state ot society depicted In the work is pre*Buddhist 
and says that there is no means oi ascertaining whether the tradi* 
tion handed down to I>anclin about the authorship of the work 
was based upon fact. Dr. Math, however, would believe the origUal 
work to have been in verse. [C/. t.A., Sept. 1931, p. 174.] While 
opinions on these matters may differ and there rnay even be In 
accuracies in the Ihiglisb trauslation oi the Artha'SaUra as 
suggested by Dr. Ganapatl Sastri and also by a writer in the 
IhiUfiA Hiitorieal QunfUrly (Vol. VC, No 2, June 1931). the value 

of Dr. Sham a Sastri^ a pioneer work cannot be gainsaid. 

• 

• • 

In PiabmiiiMa Ohnra/a for July I98l» hfr. V.'Subrahmftnya 
Iyer begins an exposition of *Avuth&iraya'—a unique feature of the 
Vedanta. One’a life is known to cover the three states.^waklng, 
dream, and deep*sleep stages, i .t., jAgrat, Svapna and Sushuptl. 
The waking stage, however advanced, accurate or scientific one’s 
knowledge Of this state, is yet defective according to the Vedantin 
for purposes of philosophic or the highest truth, since it ignores 
the other two states. Hence to re elite what life in totality means, 
the experience gained in the three states should be co*ordinated. 
Now, Avasthfitraya does not Ignore even an iota of the data of 
life. The reason of the Vedantin cemprehends and cO'Ordlnstes 
the experiences of the three. While the great thinkers of Europe 
and America approach each of these from the physical, physlolc* 
gical or psychological side, which confines tliem to the waking 
state only, the metnphysicai*«not the mystic*^aapect as based on 
Avaatlkltraya has scarcely been touched upon by them. Tadfiimlya is 
ultimate philosophical knowledge and is attained by mental and 
moral discipline of a high order required for a determined pursuit 
of pure trut)i. Avasth&traya is a inesns of reaching Reality and 
the problem of Reality Is approached through the Jniina. Pliakil 
and Kurma Marges. Sat-chit«4nanda appears to liave been some* 
what very generally used here. The article is concluded in the 
August issue in which the Reality of Ideas and the Reality of 
Awareness are further considered. Avastbatraya. rtcenfly. has been 
discussed notably by Messrs. Y. Subbarao and K. A, Krishna* 
swamier. An article on AvasLhe-Fanchaka dealing with Tuttya and 
Turiydtita would be welcome. 


• • 
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Of the several interesting articles published in tlie IndioH His/O' 
ricfil Quarterly iox Match 1981 (Vol. VTI, No. 1), atiention may be 
drawn to Mr, R. Rama Rao*$ concluding article on the Origin of 
Madbava*Vidyaranya Theory In which Madhava, brother of Say ana. 
is considered separate from Vidyaranya. the Jagadguru of Sringeri. 
Tire writer agrees with Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar that Kadbava, 
' brother of Sayanai was different froca Madbava Amatya, hut differs 
from him In his identiffcaiion of Madhava wiili Vidyaranya. This 
view of the writer does not appear convincing. (See QJ.M.S.^ 
XXI| No. 4, p. 428.) Further, who Vidyaranya was before he be* 
came a Sanyasi has not been discussed; nor are we told whether 
Vidyaranya has to he Identified with Sivadharma of StvatBlh»t 
Ratnakain [Bk. IV. Chap. 12, verse 7). 

• 

• ■ 

In the Journal of Indian Jiittory for April 1931 (Vol. X, 
Part I), noticing the work of Rev. H. lleras on the ‘Beginnings of 
Vijayaoagara Historythe reviewer says that ‘ the author succeeds 
in reiufordng the theory of Kannada oripn', that the 
foundation was by the Hoysatas io avert the Mussalman invasions 
at the north of the Empire. But ‘ his views regarding the fabri- 
cation of the story of Vidyaranya by the ascetics of the SHogerl 
Mult and fncidenuily his views regarding the philosophy of these 
ascetics ntay not find general acceptance.’ The suggestion is 
therefore possible that while the original town of Vijayanagara may 
have beei> started as a bulwark against Mussalman aggression 
by BaliaU III. Vidyaranya assisted in the foundation of the great 

Hindu Empire of the fourteenth century. 

• 

The jnlroductory note in the Annual BibHography of Areketo- 
Ugy, reviewed in those p^es. refers to the excavations in Annam 
(TrakS). The religious centre of (he ancient city consisted of 
eight Brahmin leoiples. TIte principal ehrine must have been a 
building remarkable not only for Us vast dimensions, but also 
on account of the ctiaHty and quantity of the sculptures which 
supplied its plastic decorations. In the middle of this sanctuary, 
there stood a sanditone altar of imposing sise, adorned all round 
with a frieze in high relief, representing a succession of musiciaos 
and female dancers. Temples were raised on a platform decorated 
with raised ornaments and mouldings. 
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Acnonfsl tbc iasciiptlons fouod wfta &S&nskritODei discovered 
by MoQ. Cisys, boloDgiog lo tbe re^n of Pnkisadhanca of tbe 
seventh ceaturr A^D. vbkfa reconU the coastructioA of the lempie 
ia hooour of the poet ud rish: Valmiki, tbe celebrated author 
of tbe R&iaiyaDa. 

These confireB the view propounded by the Greater lodia ^ 
Society, regarding the Hiadu coloakatioa of tbe Further East 
under Brabmia auspices, ofvbom Kaundioya was the foremost. 

• • 

Tht Journal 9f tkt B»m%4y Hitieriexil for September 

198D (Vol. UI, Ho. 2) Coataias a aumber of interesting erticles, 

On * A Newly discovered Image of Buddba atar Ooa *, Rev. Heras 
brings to beer his unrivalled seholarabip and acute vision and 
shows that Buddhism eaieted as a fact in the West Gout. Another 
article relating to'The Remains of a ?re*Hislorice! Civilisalion 
in tbe Gangetic Valley' by Dr. A. Banerji Sastri U of absorbing 
interest and is profusely illustrated. 

• • 

The Report of (he Research Departmeut of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. Poona, for 19SO-S3, draws attention 
to the fact that its application regarding the Institute's Post* 
Gradueie desses to the Bombay UoiversUy is receiving sympa¬ 
thetic conslderatioo by the Syndioite and the Academic Council. 

Ill the meantime, on tbe recoeimeudition of tbe Local Inquiry 
Committee of the Voiversity. the provjsiooal permission given by 
it to carry oo post-graduate tojUoo work at the Institute continues. 

• 

• • 

2>iw«r»Vol. IV, No. 2 (hCarch^April)—contains a note on 
the Frescoes from Kerala by Ur. K. V. Raroacbandran who refers 
to the paintiugs on the walls of tbe Siva shrioe at Trlchur and 
compares them to those of Alaata. * Tbe lovelioess of woman is,' 
he says, ‘an eternal pre-occupation with art, not only at Bagh or 
Ajanta or Belur and Bhuvaaeswar, but also wherever Brahmenical 
influences have prevailed, from Kboian to tbe ends of Indonesia.’ 

In tbe Telugu Periodical Bharati (Vot. 8. No. 7) published 
on tbe 7th July 1981. there is e most loformative article on tbe 
Saptarisbis or the Great Bear Constellalioo and their Forward and 
Retrograde Motions. As the locatiou of these stars in tbe path of 
the twenCy'Sevea asterisms ts used for purposes of fixing long periods. 


nay. even end according (o some the date of the Mahabharata 
War and other Poranic Incidents is determined from the position 
of Ibis constelialion in the (irtnament» the discussion of this subject 
by Mr. N. Jsganoatha Kao will be found very instructive. 

•% 

In the course of a very interesting and highly Instructive note 
on 'A Stucco Head from Central Asia’ belonging to the Fourth 
to Fifth Century A.D. and included in the Ross Collection, 
Dr. Ananda Coomarasamy says in the June number of the 
BulUtiH cf tht Mnunm of Fine Arlt, Roitoa (Vol, XXIX. Ko, 
173).* the Stucco art is...vastly superior to that of the QaudhSran 
'productions In the atone. The Influence of the latter In India was 
purely formal, brief and superflcial, because there already etisied 
a vigorous and welUstablished sculptural art. In Central Asia, 
where the Northern Iranians had previously used only n symboll* 
cal and non*repre8entationel style, and had not depicted the 
human form until a time when the Greek models became known to 
them, the Hellenistic tradition left deeper traces. When ultl* 
mately the immediately derivative period had been passed (vrs.» 
when the Gandhflron stone style had already decayed, snd even 
in the Mediterranean Hellenistic art was in full decline). Central 
Asia creatsd out of this Inheritance (In combination with formal 
elements of Indian origin) an entirely new and living art which 
may fairly be called autochthonous, essentially a product of 
Iranian genius, and Of more than provinclnl signlflcance. The 
productions of Ka^tjadn Afghanistan)^ and Tash*Kurgan in the 
Tarim Valley, north of Kashmir' evidently represent the classic 
stage of this development, and remembering the contacts which 
at this time united distant parts of Asia by intimate cultural links. 
It Is of interest to note that Ibis classical period of Central 
Asian art coincided with the analogous conditions represented in 
India in the contemporary Gupta Period: In both areas the 
gracious and cosmopolitan types and styles now established were 
destined to retain their prestige ever afterwards.' These and other 
discoveries of paintings and sculptures In this part of Asia have 
added a new chapter to history, revealing an art * embodying 
Indian. Hellenistic. Iranian, and finally Chinese elements 


' Bsdboox, J. j.. Fekilles 4e Hadio, 19S0, 

* Strsygowski, J., The Afghan Stueeoe of the N- F. CoUeetion, 1931. 
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m varyiag: proportionSi' qoc 'ao iaor^oic ccmbination cf jri' 
congruous elemsnis’ MiVe the Greco^Buddhlst art of Gandb&ra,’ 
but expressing indigenous energies, astonishing Irviog qualities, 
and a ' true ’ style’. In Afghanistan, the use of stone for Buddhist 
sculpture represents a natural consequence of the original Indian 
Infiueuce ; the later developed Stucco art aiay be regarded as of 
northern origin. 

Writing on 'Paliarpur’ in the Modern Rtvicu/ for August 
1931, Babu Sarojendraaath Ray describes its site as representiog 
one of the noblest historical places in Bengal and a most ancient 
and precious archeologictl spot so far discovered vltere. In 
another article, three Vishnu sculptures from Hmawsa or old 
Proine in Burma are described by Babu hfiharranjan Rny. In 
this place which has yielded the earliest Pali inscriptions up till 
now discovered in Burma relating to the subjecMnalter of 
Hinayana Buddhism are to be found relics of Brahmnnlcal 
influence associated with Vishouvite tradition so far brought to 
light within the Peninsula. 

In the Vimn-Bharati Q»4rrrr/y(Vol. 8, l930«81. Part III) for 
June 1931 Is published the Presidential Address of Vidhushekara 
Bhattacharya in the Vedic Section of the Sixth AlMndia Oriental 
Conference, Patna, December 1930, on 'Vedic Interpretation and 
Tradltiou'. He approaches some of the fundamental problems 
in the Interpretation of the Veda with special reference to those 
who hold it as an Inspired and sacred heritage, and fled it a 
great source of peace and happiness in their lives. Veda U 
a treasure and a most precloua inheritance of the past to hums* 
ni(y at large while to the Indiana it is the ultimate source of 
their end and aim. It la universally accepted that the text of 
the Vedas has been preserved quite intact. It is only In the 
interpret all on of Vedic texts that diSerences of opinion arise, of 
which the following mystic mantra from the Rif>Vtda may be 
given as an example \— 

’RfTft'Ofl W HHfWIB't aro 1 

anftwi ii 

It means; Pour are his horns; three are his feet; bis heads 
are two and hands are seven. Bound with a triple bond, the 
strong one roars loudly; the great God enters into mortals. 
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According to NirukU-parisUhta, he is a Yagns. Tbe four 
horns arc the four Vedas Mhe three feet are the three tat/anas 
(or pressing out of Soma juice at three periods of the day) ; the 
ivo heads are the two libations ; tbe seven hands are seven metres 
and the triple bond constitutes the three*toM scripture. Mantra, 
Brahmana and Kalpa. 

But Patanjaii, the commentator of Panini, takes the God as 
speech, the four horoa being four kinds of words ; the three feet 
comprising the three periods of time ; the two heads are two forms 
of speech ; the seven bands are seven case*endin£3; and the triple 
bond refers to the three parts of the body that help in uttering 
speech. 

There are many other Interesting explanations as well on 
which space forbids us to dwell. It stands to reason to say that 
consistently with the context only one of the explanations can be 
the correct one and the difficulty is to find out what that is amidst 
the bewildering mate of Interpretations put by the highest authorl* 
ties. The aim of the distinguished President has been to fiad 
out what explanation the Risbi or the author of the text hlmseU 
intended. 

Mr. Suniti Kumar Chatter)) deals with ' Some Problems in the 
Origin of Art and Culture In India’ in his paper read before the 
Fine Arts Section of the Sixth AlMndia Conference at Patna last 
December and published In the same .issue of the VtsvaiharnH. 
Of the several questions which he puts to himself and to which he 
endeavours to find an answer, may be mentioned; Did the 
people of the Veda^the Aryans among whom the hymns orIgi* 
nated-^attempt to translate Into wood or stone the visions they 
had of Ushas and of ludra, of Rudra and of the Asvlns \ What 
success did they aiiain. if that attempt was ever made? Collecting 
the available evidence on this matter in a masterly way he 
concludes that 'the eldest objects of national culture in India 
that we can associate with a people of Aryan language and culture 
are the Maurya artifacts which take us only to a few oeoturles 
BX.' He then proceeds to discuss in detail the objects of culture 
of other families—the Austric, the Dravidlan and tbe Tibeto* 
Chinese. In the concluding paragraphs he arranges Indian art in 
ten strata: The Pre-Aryan Art of India; KudimeotaryArt, mostly 
borrowed from Assyria and Babylonia; the Art of Aryan Persia; 
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the first expression of an Ancient Indian National Art; Advent 
of Greek influence in Indian Art; the Art of Amaravati and 
Madhura; the Classical Gupta Art; the development of An in 
different parts of India into mid medisvil and late medieval and 
called local schools such as those of the Pallava. Riishtrakuta. etc.; 
the art of Indo Chlna and Java ; and the Buddhist Art of $erindia» 
China, Korea and Japan. 

• • 

‘ The Sources and Nature of in the PmuttiSHkla ' is 

the heading of an article by Mr. W, Norman Brown, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania In the Jonmal of fkt AmtneaH O'iouiol 
Soeiefy for June 1981 (Vol. 61, Ko. 2). It throws a flood of light 
on the interpretation of the word ' Purufa ' as given in the Rig 
Veda. He says that Puni|a does not. as generally understood, 
represent a primitive conception of the Cosmos as a great man: 
he cannot be compared as others do to the None world-giant 
Ymlr or Ihe Germanic Tuiato, Mannua, between whom nnd 
PuruH a genetic relationship la often found. But PuruM has 
his chief Importance as a blend of the derivative elements drawn 
from the sphere of the related deities Agnl, Surya and Vlahou and 
perhaps faintly re-echoing an old folk-notion. Puru^a ' seems a 
blend of ehancteriatica of (1) Agni, as the typical male, as the 
essence of plants, waters, all that moves and stands, and the 
sacrifice, as the lord of immortality, as the lord of the iscriflee 
and the sacrifice Itself; (2) Stirya, as rising above the worlds to 
the place of immortality ; (8) VlnhQU, as the eacompasier of earth, 
air and sky. Purusa is both the essence of creatures and also 
the inclusive principle, the ficsi principle, the ruler, the immortal, 
the eternal. He is neither Agni, Surya nor Vishnu alone, nor is 
he a combioation of the three. He la a combination of charac* 
teristics derived from them, fused in a rather shadowy way in a 
new unity, with especial reference to the Sun .... be is most 
signlflcenily a secondary derivation from notions established 
antecedently In the R. V. The authors of our hymn no more 
though I of the world as a homaji being than did the composers of 
the Bthadar/ufyaka Ufaniiad think of it as the sacrificial horse 
i). The emphasis in the hymn is not on the man-like 
nature of Purusa. but on his cf universality aad bis 

functioning as the sacrifice, which last is of predominant Impor¬ 
tance.’ In this coDoectioD, it has to be observed that Purusa in 
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tb« Pujusa-sukta of the Rjg-Vecia 19, as it were, merely tb« 
persooffication of this entire universe as set oot beautifully io 
the Bhagavad Gita. In describing his .Virata-Poraj to Arjuna 
Lord Sri Krishna says i In hundreds and in thousands see my 
forms, O son of Prilhal various, divine and of various colours and 
shapes. See the Adilyas, Vasus. Rudras, the two Asvlns and 
Maruis likewise. And 0 Descendant of Bhnralal See wonders 
In numbers unseen before. Within my body, O CudikMal See 
10 -day the whole universe, inciuding (everything) movable and 
immovable, (all) in one and whatever else you wish to see. 

“ I stand supporting all this by but a single portion of 
myself.” [S. 3. £.. VIII, pp. 91.2.] 

.% 

The Bangalore Amateur Dramatic Association has been doing 
useful work in the field of literary publications for several years 
past, with which our readers are familiar, In addition to a 
number of popular works dealing with social topics and with the 
dramatic art, were published under their auspices the Kannada 
monthly,'Ranga Bhuml\ wbich we hope to see soon revived 
Their new undertaking In the shape of en English Quarterly 
called the ‘Theatre' ought naturally to appeal to a larger audience. 
The two numbers that have so far appeared contain articles of a 
h igh class. In India, this is, perhaps, the first journal’to deal with 
dramatic art aa such, and it is further welcome for this reason. 
In adapting the ancient dramas to a setting so as to suit the 
requirements of the modern stage and in translating classical 
dramas to modern languages, a great deal of useful work has 
already been done in the past. But it cannot be said that 
they are adjusted to suit the busy conditions of this age. 
We hope that this important work will be done by the Journal, 
The editor of the TAea/r«. Mr. V. Blisskaran, is well known for 
Jiis literary talents and journalistic experience, Messrs. G, 
Venkatachalam, art-erilic and K. Sampaigin Rao of the Natlonai 
High School are associate editors. They have several prominent 
men iccluding Mr. T. Raghavachari of Bellary on the advisory 
board, We wish the concern every success; and we hope that 
lovers and sympathisers of dramatic art wiJi ensure the success 
of the Journal by extending their liberal patronage by enrolling 
themselves as patrons, or as life members or at least as ordinary 
subscribers. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

Bangalcre, 29th July 7931. 

V. P. Madhava RaO, Esq., C.I.E., 
in the Chair. 

The Twenty-first Annual Meeciog of the Mythic Society was 
held in the Daly Memorial Hall on Wednesday, the 29th July 
1931, with Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, c.i.fi., Retired Dewan 
of Mysore, in the Chair. In oHering a rnost hearty welcorne 
to the distinguished statesmaOf the President of the Society, 
Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama Rao. spoke 
as follows:— 

Genllemm —Allow me on behalf of the members of the 
Mythic Society to tender our hearty welcome to the veteran 
statesman, Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, C.I.E., who has kindly 
accepted our invitation to preside on the occasion of the 
Twenty‘first Annual Meeting of our Society. A few days ago, 
1 casually met Sir K. P. Putcanoa Chetiy in ooe of my mor¬ 
ning svalks, and he expressed great pleasure that we had, to 
use his own words, * dug out * Mr. Madhava Rao from his 
seclusion, to take part in the functions of this day. It struck 
me at the time, that the expression 'dug out* was a very 
happy one, for, as you knov.', the main work of the Mythic 
Society consists in a sense in its excavations in all fields of 
human activities, if only they bear oo their face marks of 
some claim to a little antiquity. The members of the Mythic 
Society, most of whom are young men, have no desire to 
place themselves under the banner of the league of youth. 
They would fat rather be the members of a league of old age. 
They love everything that is old : old friends, old books, old 
times, old manners, and if I may add, old statesmen also. To 
hfysore belongs the credit of having discovered the great 
taleots of Mr. Madhava Rao and of giving the lead to 
Travancore and Baroda, to utilise them also. Though it 
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is Qow many years since Mr. Madhava Rao retired into 
private Jife Uie States that employed him have not for* 
gotten him. It was only a short while ago that the 
Travancoreans iavited him into their midst to express appre* 
ciation of his services to that State. While in service in our 
own State, Mr. Madhava Rao always ei)jO}^d the reputation 
of being a statesman of progressive views tending towards 
social uplift, and the broad'basing of representative govern* 
ment. It is a pleasure to u$ all that he still enjoys physical 
health and mental vigour and I am sure I echo your senti* 
ments when 1 say that we heartily wish him to enjoy these 
blessings for many years to come. 

And now. Sir, I request you to accept on behalf of the 
Mythic Society oar cordial welcome to this hall which is as 
much a tribute to the great services of the Society's first 
President, the late Father Tabard, as it is to the generosity of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and of His Highness’ 
Government in enabling its members to carry on the research 
work in the past activities of the human race and to throw' 
light therefrom on the advancing conditions of life. 

Mr. S. Sfikanuya, the General Secretary and Treasurer, 
next read the Annual Report for the year 1930-31 
THE REPORT. 

The Committee of the Mythic Society have great pleasure 
in placing before you, this evening, a Report of the Society's 
activities during the year 1930-31. 

MembersThe membership continues to be steady. 
We regret to observe the large arrears of subscription of our 
resident members and appeal to them to remit their dues early. 
We also appeal to all our members to introduce oew members 
and thereby increase the strength and stability of the Society 
and of its valued periodical. 

We offer our hearty congratulations to our Honorary 
President, the Hon’ble Sir S. £, Pears, on his being knighted, 
to our Honorary Vice-President, Sir C. V. Raman, who has 
achieved the signal distinction of being awarded the Nobel 
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Prize for Physical Science, and to our members, (he Hoa’ble 
Mr. C. W. Cotton and Dr. Leslie C. Coleman, on their 
becoming the recipients of the titles of C.S.I. and C.I.E. 
respectively during the year. The Committee also rejoice 
with the rest of thetr countrymen in India that one of our 
Vice-Presidents, Amin*u1*Mulk Sir Mirza Mahomed Ismail, 
has been repreiteo^ng, in a most worthy manner, Mysore and 
several other Indian States in the councils of the British 
Empire. 

We deeply regret to record the death of the following r 
Sir Richard Carnak Temple who> was one of the foremost 
orientalists of our time and who was intimately connected 
with the Indian Antiquary from its inception up to the last 
day of his life ; Rev. R. Zimmerman, a distinguished scholar, 
particularly of Sanscrit literature and Oriental research; 
Diwan Bahadur P. R. Narayana Iyer; and Messrs. V. R. 
Gutikar, K. T. Paul and A. T. Setlur. We offer our 
condolences to the members of their bereaved families. 

Maeftngs.—‘Several ordinary meetings of the Society were 
held during the year. Mention may be made of the follow¬ 
ing lectures which were delivered under the auspices of the 
Society: Ramakrishna^ tht Indian Saint by Swami Sri- 
vasananda; The Kadambae of Banavase by Mr. V. Ragha- 
vendra Rao; Ssyrngi of Basevanna by Mr. M. Venkatesa 
Iyengar; Vijayanagara and Vidyaranya by Mr. S. SrU 
kantaiya; The Keladi Dynasty by Mr. S. N. Naraharaiya; 
The Trend of Modern Philosophic Thought by Sir Hari Singh 
Gour. 

Journal. —The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
is, as usual, published promptly and the standard of the 
contributions is maintained at a very high level. A new 
feature is the editorial columns introduced from the year 
under review. They are useful for inviting particular attention 
to noteworthy researches during the period and for making 
short references to important articles published in learned 
periodicals bearing on oriental literature. The change in 
the size of the Journal and the insertion of the Uoysala crest 
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on the cover have been well received. BesideSi minor 
improvements have been made in the get*up of the Journal 
and in the arrangement of the matter contained-in it. 

The exchanges with the Journal of the Society have 
considerably increased during the past years and it is proposed 
to delete from, the list such publications as have not been 
received regularly for some time. All the renowned periodi¬ 
cals of the world on the subjects of study connected with 
our aims and objects continue to be sent to us and we 
take this opportunity of acknowledging our indebtedness to 
the editors of the various periodicals who have been kind 
enough to assist us in completing the lacunse in this section 
of our Library. 

We have put on the sale list a few of our publications 
and reprints including the proceedings at our Annual Meet¬ 
ings. It is also under contemplation to reprint in book form 
important articles from our Journali in consultation with the 
authors. These rec)uire financial obligations on our part and 
a benevolent attitude on the part of the authors. Nothing 
however, will be done which may strain the limited resources 
of the Society. 

Library .—A Isrge number of books and periodicals was 
received during tha year by presentation from authors, pub¬ 
lishers and the various governments in India; and additions 
were also made by purchase. We desire to express our 
gratitude to the Government of India; the Government of 
Mysore; the States of Hyderabad, Baroda, Travancore, 
Cochin, Kashmir and Puduccottai; the Oxford University 
Press, Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. and other 
publishers; the various universities in India and several other 
institutions and authors who have presented us with a number 
of their publications. We have also to thank again the 
Director of Public Instruction in Mysore for his continued 
sympathy and patronage in this behalf. 

We have been able to bring the series of the Mysore 
Archaeological Reports with us up to date. Those of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 


Inland, the Indian Antiquary aod the Bpigraphia Indiea are 
now nearly complete. These, added to the entire volumes of 
the Bpigraphia Camaliea and a large o ember of the Reports 
of the various Cirries of Archseology and Epigraphy in India, 
are a valuable asset to the Library. As regards (be other 
periodicals, our efforts are meeting with success and we expect 
to be in possession of the full series of many of them at no 
distant date. A large number of volumes were bound during 
the year and over a hundred more are in the course of binding. 
We shall thankfully receive from members and other syrapa* 
thisers, odd issues of any research periodical so that we may 
have as exhaustive a collection as possible. We shell also be 
thankful for the presentation of the Reports of the several 
Circles of Archaeology and Epigraphy in India including 
Burma and of the Indian States. The Supplement to the 
Catalogue of Books in the Library has now been iuued and 
is for sale at eight annas a copy. 

The Library was completely re*arranged during the year 
with the assistance of one of our members, Mr. V. Ragha* 
vendra Rao. 

The Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
were pleased to accord us permission to exchange or sell our 
duplicate volumes, as we thought At. Most of them as have 
now been marked out for exchange or sale have been removed 
from the main Library and a Ijst of them is under preparation. 
Additional accommodation for tbe Library and the Free 
Reading Room is urgently required but we are, at present, 
unable to make adequate provision. We look forward to the 
generous patronage of Government and of the philanthropic 
public to enable ua to do so. 

Reading Roam. —Over sixty periodicals are made available 
to tbe public ia the Free Reeding Room attached to the 
Society. Some daily newspapers are also subscribed for. Tbe 
number of visitors attending the Reading Room was over 
3,000 during the year. 

Daly Memorial Hall. —The Hall and its premises are 
maintained io good condition. In our last Report, we referred 
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to the want of accommodatioo and to the necessity for adding 
two rooms and a verandah in the rear; but that was not possi* 
ble. The Government were unable to comply with our 
request at that time and it is proposed to renew the request 
at a more convenient opportunity. 

Finanee .—The subscriptions which are Rs- 5 and Rs. 3 
a year respectively for local and mofussil members can hardly 
pay the price of the issues of the Journal that are supplied 
free to the members. Nevertheless, in the hope that a low 
subscription will induce a large number to become members 
of the Society and participate in its activities, it is not pro* 
posed to raise them now, 

The grants from the Government of Mysore and the 
Government of India are being received as usual. 

The accounts of the Society have been duly audited and 
certified correct by our Honorary Auditor, Mr. T. M. S. 
Subramaniam, to whom our thanks are due. 

The statement of accounts for the year shows that the 
Society has managed to have a credit balance. Our Reserve 
Fund stands at Rs. 11.650. A considerable amount has been 
spent on the purchase of books, inissmg volumes and numbers 
of valuable periodfcils, as also on binding and on subscription 
to newspapers. Notwithstanding the substantial help we 
receive from the Government of Mysore and the Government 
of India, we find it very hard to meet our current expenses: 
our idea of increasing our activities and of quickly building 
up a large Reserve Fund has not been satisfactorily accom* 
plished* To make the Society and its valuable Library more 
useful to the members and students engaged in research, an 
additional establishment and buildings are necessary. We 
ere pressed for space even to keep back numbers of the 
Society’s Journal which are in constant demand, Increase 
in life*memberships, donations and contributions towards the 
Reserve Fund of the Society and the lostitutioo of endow* 
ments on the part of the generous public are a sine qua //on 
for aov material augmentation In the usefulness of the Society’s 
activities. 
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We t&ke this opportunity of expressing how glad we feel 
at the progress Mysore has achieved during the fifty years 
after Rendition. 

We desire, to express our deep gratitude to our Patron, 
His Highoess Sir Sri Krishaarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, the 
Vice-Patron, His Highness Sir Sri Kantirava Narasimharaja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, the Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, and the Hoo'ble the British Resident in 
Mysore for their continued and unabated support and sym* 
pathy. _ 

In proposing the adoption of the Report, the President, 
Mr. Shama Rao desired to record the Society’s appreciation of 
the excellent work done by their indefatigable Secretary, Mr. 
Srikantaiya. On being seconded by Mr. K. H. Ramayya, the 
propoeicion with this amendment, was carried. 

Then the election of the office-bearers and the committee 
was taken up. Rajasabhabhashana Mr. K. R. Srinivasiengat 
proposed that Mr. Shama Rao be re<elected President of the 
Society for the ensuing year. In doing so, he said that after 
the death of Rev. Father Tabard, Mr. Shame Rao, so well 
known for his erudition and scholarship, was unanimously 
elected President, year after year. Mr. Shama Rao assisted 
by bis energetic and able Secretary, Mr. Srikantaya, was carry¬ 
ing on the activities of the Society efficiently and had spread 
its reputation far and wide. Mr, F. R. Sell seconded the 
propoaition which was passed unanimously. 

Mr, D. Venkatramlab proposed and Mr. Mast! Venkatesa 
Iyengar seconded that the Committee be reconstituted for the 
ensuing year with the President and the following office¬ 
bearers and members. The proposition was duly adopted:— 

Vic6-Presidents: 

Sir Mirra M. Ismail. 

Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara Alyar. 

Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao. 

Mr. K. R. Srinivasiengar. 

Mr, K. Chandy. 
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Mr. C. 5. Balasundaram Iyer, 

Mr. C. S, Dorasw&znI Iyer. 

Mr. K. Matthan. 

Mr. R. Naraaimhachar. 

General Secretary and Treasurer : 

Mr. S. Srikantaya. 

Joint Secretary: 

Mr. A. V. Ramanathan. 

Bdiiors : 

Mr. F. R. Sell, 

Mr. K. Devanathachariar. 

Mr. S. SrikanUya. 

Branch Secretaries: 

Ethnology :—Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao. 

History :—Rev. C, Browne. 

Folklore:—Mr. B. Puttaiya. 

ANtI 

Mr. P. Sampat Iyengar. 

Dr. R. Shama Sastri. 

Mr. K. S. Subba Rao. 

Mr. A. R. Wadia. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

The Chairman then delivered amidst great applause a 
very interesting and instructive address in the course of 
which he referred to the Puranceniim and the poet Kapilar’a 
description of his patron Pari of Perambu-nadU| a ruling 
chief of the present Madras and Chiogleput districts. Kapilar 
accompaoied the two daughters of Pari after the latter's demise 
to hod worthy husbands for them and took thern to the court 
of a well-known potentate. Irungo*vel of Tuaravathi. who 
had descended from a line of forty-nine monarchs and vrho 
was also known as Puli-kadi-mal or the slayer of the tiger. 
It was suggested that this Tuaravathi might have been the 
Dorasamudra of the Hoysala Ballalasi and a further doubt 
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was cast upon the identification of the eponymous Sale. 
It was noteworthy that according to the Annals of Rajasthan 
by Coh Tod, there was a Tuaravathi in northern India 
belonging to the dynasty of Tuars. It was not unlikely that 
IruRgO'Vel of Kapilar might have been the Aranya*Kowal or 
Aranya*CamaIa of Col. Tod. From these emerged a few im< 
porcaiu questions for consideration by scholars 

(1) The relationships between tbe princes Krishna, 
Vijaya and Ballala IV, the last of the historical Hoysalas, of 
whom we do not hear after 1346 A.D .; 

(2) The relationships between Aranyacamala and the 
eponymous Sala, if the former can be found’to have been a 
historical personage, associated with fighting a tiger, according 
to Kapil Ar (Puli> Kadi’Mai); 

(3) The identification of Tuaravathi referred to by 
Kapilar; and, 

(4) The tradition connecting Irum*Ko*Vel with the 
Agniculas, 

Mr. Mftdhavft Rao then proceeded to say a few words 
on the work of the Society during the past twenty years. He 

said:» 

'*Voii have secured a decent site where you have erected 
a beautiful structure amidst picturesque surroundings. An 
excellent and weU*etocked library is yours. Leading oriental 
periodicals are available to the research student on . your 
reading desk. In spite of the low subscription for your Jour¬ 
nal, you have been enabled to build up A small reserve fund. 
More than all these, within the portals of your Society have 
gathered together an enthusiastic band of young men devoted 
to research under the distinguished banner of your worthy 
President. The name of youi learned Quarterly Journal has 
travelled all over the world. These are no mean achieve¬ 
ments for a Society which is but twenty years old and 1 
congratulate the authorities of tbe Society on this splendid 
accomplishment. 

“May the love of India and an abiding and affectionate 
interest in its past, its present and its future endure! May 
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the study of Mysore and its people prosper t In this Society 
cf antiquarian researches so carefully nurtured by Rev. 
Father Tabard in his day, and now by your distinguished 
President, Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. M. Shama 
Rao. historical activities are kept alive. The Institution is, 
besides, a happy conjunction of Indian and European mem* 
bers. I repeat my good wishes for the continued prosperity 
and usefulness of the Mythic Society.” 


Rev. Father C. Browne proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and made a touching reference to his interest 
in antiquarian researches. He also incidentally referred to 
the interest Mr. Madhava Rao took in sports by presiding 
about twenty-four years ago over one of the f auctions of the 
St. Joseph's College. The proposition was enthusiastically 
received. The function came to a close with three cheers to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 
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The Author*— 
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Ao Archasologfical T&ur id Gedroftia (Memoirs of tbe 
Archaeological Survey of ladla, No. 43)—by Aurel Slein. 

Ksmotfik* SctB^hiw Mreore— 

by A. N. Murtby Rao. 

Mr, M- Som»MkharA R«o— 

3. by M- S. Puttanoa. 

2 , »ni«aa»j »etrt*fl5._by m, S. Puiteona. 

Mr. P. Rashavendra Ra^— 

I, Mababharata: craoslaled by P. C. Roy. Parvas—Adi. 
Vans, Saab (2 Volumes), Drona, AnusasaM, Bbisma, 
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Fao. 
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Dee.). 

2. Government of Japan—by N. Kita/:awa. 

3. A History of Japan—by Hisho Salto. 

4. Friendly Siam—by Bbbe Kornerup. 

5. Points of View—by Sii W. Davies, etc. 

6. More Points of View—by Archbishop of York, etc. 

7. New Discoveries relating to tbe Antiquity of Map— 

by Sir Arthur Keitb. 

8. Parade of the Living: A History of Life on Earth— 

by J. H. Bradley. 

9. ‘World In the Making—by Count K. Keyserliog. 

10. The Drift of Civilization—by C. J- Abbot, etc. 

11. Out Cbaoging Civilization-by J. H. Randall. 

1*2. Power of India—by Michael Pyrp. 

13. Peeking to Lhasa—by Sir F. Youngbusbaod. 

H. Scieoce aad Human Progress—by SirO. Lodge, 

15. Indian Ferment—by H. G Alexander. 

Id. Tbe Life ef Vivekanasda and the Universal Gospel- 
by Romaia Rolland. 
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MUGHAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

MES8KS. D. B. TaRAPORKVALA SOKS & CO.. ftr« W publish 
shorily an annotated bibliography of books sod manuscripts relat¬ 
ing to the Mughais in India on Art, Suence. Biography. History, 
Geography. Travel. Literature, Philosophy, Religion, Economics, 
Sport, etc., etc., which is now being prepared. Every effort is 
being made to make the blhliography as contpicte as possible. 
Authors desirous of having their works included In the Blbllog* 
raphy are requested to send particulars of their books or 
mngaslne articles to the Editor, "Indian Ziierary /inifto", 190, 
Horn by lioad, Bombay, as early as possible. The full title, 
author’s name, number of pages and Illustrations, year and place 
of pubilcAtion should be clearly mentioned. If possible, a very 
short summary of the contents also should be given. If any 
persons or Institutions happen to have any unique manuscript, 
full particulars of the same may be kindly given. 


NOTICE. 

The Mythic Society having* been registered as 
'an Associate Society of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Rule 105 of the Rules of 
that Society governing the privileges of members of 
Associatef'Societies is published for information :— 

**Ru1e t05,—Members of tha Aaiatic Society of Bengal and 
of Branch and Associate Societies are entitled, while on furlough 
or otherwise temporarily resident withlc the limits of Great 
Bfitiun and Ireland, to the use of the Library as non-resident 
rnembera, and to attend the Meetings of the Society other than 
special General Meetings; and in the case of any Member of any 
Society aforesaid applying for electioo as a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, nomloation os laid down in Rule 4 shall not be 
necessary.” 

S. SRIKANTAYA. 

General Secretary aad Treasurer, 
Mytbic Society. 
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TULU INITIAL AFFRICATES AND SIBILANTS. 

By L. V. Ramaswaui Aiyar, Esg., M.A.. B.L. 

In two iwpers of mio« [yOR (1929) and lA (1931)] I had 
tried to discuss the onture and affiliatiorts of the initial 
affricates and sibiUnls of Dravidian from a general sCnnd- 
point. I had pointed out therein that (he ioitial affricates* 
and sibilants are differently distributed among the diRerent 
dialects; but of all the dialects, Tolu io this matter offers the 
most complicated (and therefore tbe most interesting) set of 
features, inasmuch as we find here native ^^‘Otds with the 
affricates c* and j- and the sibilants and S', in ioitial positions. 
None of the other dialects shotv-s such a large number of 
native words with c-, i-, and s- initially (in different forjos). 

It would be useful to attempt to classify these Tolu forms 
with reference to the local variations nnd to the possible 
history of each of those initial sounds, as reconstructed with 
reference to the cognates in different dialects. Though no 
evidence U available in Tulu in the shape of literary or 
inscriptional matter, it Is possitde to pursue out enquiry 
inductively with the data now available for us. 

Our method of procedure—the only possible one in the 
circumstances—is to classify the Tujuva forms, to com^^are 
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them with cognates of other dialects and to outline pei’spec* 
lives by the application of rules of phonetic change of which 
we can b« more or less certain in Dravidian. 

The problem of the initial affricates and sibilanis of 
Dravidian is an extremely complicated one, and its final and 
unetiuivocal solution may never be possible, in view of the 
absence of direct evidence attesting the primitive character 
of these forms. All the same, we have to utilise the materials 
at onr disposal as best we can, und ndbrnbrale views. 

L Tutu words with initial r* or /• and aigniflcant cognates 
from the other Oravi^an dialects. 

(<j) Worefs wiiA e- or j; /oiiciced imMertiafely by -a- 
canna ( h&ndsome)—c/- •Kanna^a canna. Tamil 
ism*, hv -1 straight). 

cAeu (to stretch)—c/. Katjnnda c<tcn, Tel. /sd'tsu, 
Tamil idy (to leaiO'^ommon Dr. base* (to 
movoi etc.) 

<4p<B (mat)**-^. Kannada (mat)i Turn. Mppai 
—south Dr. id*, cd*< common Dr.” ^d*. 
cadar-, (to be scattered)—e/. Kann. cador*. 

htdar-, Tam. ittddr, etc.,—common base 
with k». 

C(di, Cd/f (cold, wetness) ) —e/. Tam. /o/f, Kann. 
cmnmi (dampness) J call, (?) KHl jUi (cold) 

(?) Kuriilt/f eda' (to get wet), Tam., Kann., Mai. 
iait, Tel. istf?i*n<«i*. (cold water), Tufii taifPii, 
(cold)—common Dr. base* f<»f*, 

(litter}—c/. Kannada caff a (flatness), Tam. 
ia(t-ai (frame)“Common base tatf (to hammer 
out into shape). 

cati* (pot, spittoon)— cf. Tam. 6af{i, Kann, caffi, etc. 

—common base given above. 
carce (head)—the more common form in Tulu is 
fara, while sub*dialectalJy sola is also 

• oiy p*p« O'* " Deleilc Word-U«ses" In A”thr9^9» {1021}. 

> of secondarr aod der[v«d from vriginatl f- 

«li rough assifliiUiioo occurriog ia ibe common coeipoond ia^»ir (cold w*tec). 
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found— cara is a rare^ sub*dialacUJ form io Tii](i 
— c/. Tam. tal-ai, Kann, taU, Kfli tldu [result of 
acceut'Shifi and aphesis], GOqdi tald —common 
base hn% initial t* only. 

cdr<5 (coconut tree)—the more common forms arc 
tdroe, t(7fa[the latter in the Brahmins' colloquial] 
— cf. Tam. Uil’Ai (coconut) occurring in line 9 
of verse 17 of Puxftudifdfu: 

(coconut) In Tu^u Is a rare 
sub'dialectal form. Tlie common base has iniclal 
f- only, 

Sifiiiificaiit Points to be noted in the altove 
([) The Hrst four instances. It will be seen, are common to 
Tn|u and Kannada and all cf them go back to original bases. 

(II) The next four instances are derived from original t- 
words and here again all of them appear to be identical io 
TuU and Kannada. 

(Hi) The last two instances ere rare sub •dialectal forms 
and not common at all In Tu)n. 

(d) Words utilh initial c- or j* /oWowtfrf by the front 
'oo\oels -e ami •< .*— 

eindi (rag)—c/. Mai. tindu (piece, rag)t Tam. 
hittrn (fragment), Tam. kix- (to tear), Tel. 
eUitsu (to tear)—base kif* (to tear). 
cipa (bunch)—also Tula eipii and kipu with the 
same meaning—e/. Tam. iipu, Mai. stpu —the 
original base has Initial A*. 
cikha (small)-identical with Kann. cileka (small) 
and ultimately related to Tam. Hr-, Kann. kix; 
Tull) kir- (small). 

' In my “ Mauriftli for a Sketch ot Tulu Pbooelogy'* (to bo published io 
tho fortheeminf Griaraon CootmomorcHon Velame}. I bave trifd to demarcate 
iha Tu|uva aub'diatacle which very witb cornnuniicae aod with areas. Here 
weoeedoniy remember in reierence to icitiel t-, *•, f. and /• ibet. while 
certain forms are com moo eub'dialecially. there are elbers wbieb are not so 
eemsoo eveo io the sub.dlalecta and whibh crop up even (hers only occasios* 
ally io ceriaio ‘'corropl'* speocb'vadeties. These are described in ibis essay as 
*' rare eab>dialeclal forms. 
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cirkw (turning)“'a rare $ub*dialectal form with c*, 
the more coromon sub«dialectal forms in Tiijii 
being tirkcB, sirka, with the same meanings 
common Dr. base Ur-. 

cSlu (scorpion)—rare aub*dialectnl form, the more 
common ones being Uhi and nil it — cf. Tam., 
Kann., Tel., Mai. til, Brihfli tilh (scorpion). 
The common base bus initial f-. 
cikk- (to be entangled) — rare snb-dinicctal, the 
more common siib<dialectal forms being tibk-, 
iiffk; sikk*; c/ Tam. iiltb-f Tel. cikk-, Mai. 
tikk-, MaK iirakk- (to be thronged), Tam. tikh 
(to stutter), Kann. sirh, Ukh, Kti s</i« (to be 
entangled). The original base is tir-k-. 
cint- (to burn) c/. Kannada—s»* (to be scorched), 
Tam. (to hiss, be angry)~origjftftl base tf-, 
ji'H/d (full)—rare snb»diftleclal form, the more com¬ 
mon word being dinja (full), dOy- (to be full) 
which words are related to Mai. ting- (to be 
crowded). The original base has K 

Signi/Uant points :— 

(i) The first five forms are derivable from b» originals. 
These [k- > c»] forms have been discussed by me elsewhere.* 
Here we need only note that some among these five forms are 
common to Tuju and Kannada. 

(ii) The other forms with c* are rare sub‘dialectal ones 
in Tuiu, the more common ones being those with /• or s- (or 
in the ease of dkk-, U also). In all these the initial c* goes 
back to an original t-. 

(c) Tula viordi sUih initial c- or j. foUovsd by back 
vovels 

dice- (to pierce)—rare sub-dialectal, the more com¬ 
mon form being >«cc- which is related to south 
Dr. Hr-, tur- (to open). 

_ Ci?- (fi re)—very rare, t/i, s& being far more common. 

‘ my paoer on " Th« Dialscts ®t Dr.viClan " 

Madru, 1931). 
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coli (skin, b&rk)—again a very rare sub'diaJeclal 
forru heard in thecomipt speech of the Tuluva 
Ao/eyoe—the more comrnon forms (which how* 
ever are sub*dU]ectaI) being t6i,soii — cf. Tam, 
togal, Tel. t6l, Kann. tot, Mai. t6i. 

(tufl)— cf. Tam. iitraijn (coil), Tel. tiuftu, 
etc., all of which go back to kttr- (to be coiled, 
shrink, contract). 

jonka (bunch, cluster)—the Tulu verb soug- (to 
swingl is related to Tam., Kano., Mai., Tel. 

ro/i^' (to besuspendedX KuruM to*^; KQi fo4g* 

with cerebralisation of the dental t. The 
original base has initial r*. 

Significant joints 

(I) (^tift) with its Tulu cognates surui-, siirm^t- 
and many cognates with c*, i*. ors* (as the ense may be) in 
the other dialects, goes back to old hir-, kir>, kHz- iif' 
£which 6nd modern representation in forms occuiriog in all 
the dialects]. 

(ii) All the other forms are very rare, ll will be seen 
later that in Tulu c- followed by back vowels easily becomes 
the dental slbibint S‘. 

n. Tulu words with initial s-. 

(<j) Tidit formti %eith s- fotlovtd by -a- 

saiii- {to become cold) j— cf. Tolu ^a/ii^ir(coldness) 
sampu (coldness) ^and Tam., MaL, Kann. ta$, 

Tel. Isatuiillii (cold water). 
sappii (rai$take)~sub-dialectally alternates with 
lappu which is identical with the Tamil, Kano., 
Tel. and Mai. tappn (mistake, etc.}. 

(head)~SQb-diaJectally alternates with tafts 
(head)—common south and central Dr. base 
has i- only. 

sajapu (piercing)—>rare sub-dialectal form, the more 
common sub-dialectal form being iajapn—cf. 
Tam. tar-, Kaao. tar-, etc. The original base 
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form has i- [Tiijii v- is normally < south 
Dr. -f*]' 

sdvtt (death))-^common to all Tu]u s(tb«dialects, the 
$ai (to die) (rare tai- (to die) n]>]>eariofi'only in the 
Pombeda speech where initial a- has a tendency 
to become t-; c/. for the common Teilu form, 
Tamil M’, Kunn. ad-, Mah cd-, GOiy^i nai, Kdi 
ad', Karu<&A khd-, Malto ke-, Brfthdi ka/i-. 
na(i, ca{i (cold) )—the a« forms tn Tuln are 

satt9,C(9(!a (litter) I rare sub'dialeccal ones? (or 
the c* forms, see above. 

Significant jtor«/e.*— 

(0 We shall And later that Tu)u has developed the native 
initial e- \n a large number of forms, even Skt. c-^ and 4- be* 
coming naturalised as $• in Tnlu. 

(u) We have to distinguish between those s* forms that 
are common toaff Tu]u sub-dialects from those which occur 
only in some; In the above list sani- (Co become cold) and sui* 
(to die), s4vu (death) belong to the former category while the 
others to the latter. 

(A) Tu(tt ieorffs with initial $• /oUotceil by the front 
vovfeh -i'*, 'S* 

aikk‘ (to be entangled) sub'dislectally niternates 
with tikk -; for cognates, see ubove. 
erVi* (to Curn)^ub*diA]ectally alternates with //r/* 
which appears to be more common ^c/. Turn. 
Kann.,Te!., Mai. tiri (to turn), Kfii ft/*, tih-, Hr- 
(to turn, etc.), GdQdi 

aipa (sweetness)—sub-diaiectally alternates with 
tip<$ and some times with lipa- —c/. ICanna^a 
sf (sweet), Tam. ii (sweet), etc. 
aigiif (to sprout)—sub'dialectally alternating with 
words having initial f', C'and 6-. 

«rrp(wftve)—sub'dialectally alternating with terw .— 
c/- Tam. tirai, terai (wave), Kanu. Ure (w-ave), 

' Cy. Tutu lor tAiii for /iiAti, for /«*»«, /uira hr/N4ra. 

mmieffa lor rt/miatra, tcfo for e4fa, ttc. 
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Mai. tira^ The orlgiiml bn$e is tir> (lo turn). 
[Basal before an open vowel in the 

next syllable.] 

$/></• (to correct)*^ Again sub'dinledal, the other 
forms being tird-, Uni -; cf. Ttm. tirut/u (to 
correct), Kann, tiddii, Tel. trippii, and Mai. 
tirutfu. The original base is fi>- (to tnrn) 

which is represented also in K&i ter-pa (to wind) 
nnd tih-pa (to turn), etc. 

Significant pohiffi:-^ 

(i) There are no or SS' forms in Tulu which are 
common to nil sub-dialects. 

(ii) Even the few $ab*dialectal instances given above are 
less frequently heard than corresponding words with t: 

(c) Tir(ii wofds icilh iitUial $• followd by or * 0 - /— 
si2 (lire) Except tn4‘* ^vhich is common to all 
t/i- (to see) Tnlnvn njidi the forms alternate sub* 
. sn(f« (to burn) dialectally with words having initial 
aiq/rrrti (lamp) t-. The other dialects all show in a 
greater or lesser degree initial affricntea or 
sibilants beside cognate ancient f* forma. I 
have tried to trace this entire set of ancient 
forms to fil (fire, to be hot. etc.) elsewhere.^ 
iiitt* (to wind) These also belong to an anci- 
SNri/|* (to turn round, ent set of forms with repre* 
to contract) sentatives in nil Dr. dialects 
sif/i (whirlpool) (except KuruM and Brihfii 

where we have only 1^* cognates), having inttiall/ 
i’ or s*. by the side of others with ancient 
it'. I consider k- to he original.^ 
auri-, 3uli- (to flaj')—c/. Tam, W* (to flay), Kann. 
toli, etc., and t6l (skin). 

sd/Jf- (to nod, be drowsy)—sub‘dialectally alternates 
with fwJg-j cf. Tam., Kann., Mai. #wig-, Kuru4A 

* paper en "Tba Unguietk Kisloryr g( 4 tew Mal1> Dravidian 

Wards " in Vol. XXI of the Calcaita Urii\*«nii; J^nrHal«f LiUtrt. 

> KioV mjr'' Dialecis of Drav idian * 
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iuNg/t!(%leep), BrAhtHi flight (to sleep), KQism/;-. 
The original base has f-. Note that Tiiju and 
Kfli alone have «• forms. 

(to be defeated)—sub*dialectsUy aUernates with 
M‘ (to be defeated)— e/. Tam., Kami., hlal. 
tdl: 

ad/« (to appear)—sub-dialectally alternates with tdj- 
—c/. Kann. (to appear), Kfli fdSyS Tani. 

fdfi^r-, Tel. ti^pu (appearance). 

(shou Id er)^ub* dialectal I y alternates with tdlu. 
The cognates in Tam,, Kann., [‘arm’ in Kami.], 
and Mai. show f*. 

Signijfciint pomiB 

(i) The brat two sets of instances should be differentiated 
from the rest inasmuch ns they belong to two ancient groups 
which have representatives with initial c*, i* or a* in most 
dialects. 

(li) Among the others, the cognates in other southern 
speeches generally show t- only, while cognates with s* are 
found in Kfli alone. While the fondness of Tuln for initial 
4* is conspicuous sub-dialectally, Kfli shows s- uniformly in 
initial positions. 

Ul. Tu!u words with* Uiitial 

(») Native words with t* followed by -a- are rare even 
snb-dialec tally. 

(6) Similorly, native words with i- followed by ur -o* 
are also very rare, the reason probably being that ^-Fbuek 
vowel, easily changes to [cf. the following Tu)u adaptations 
of Sanskrit words: Tuju s/aAuu (for Skt. iiJcra), sainbhn (for 
Skt. iajnbhu}, etc.] 

(c) There do occur a few words with initial followed 
by or but these ere snb*dialec(al and Jess frequently 
heard sub-diaJectaliy than their alternants with initial t- 
or 3*. 

4igunt (sprout) ciguru. 

UrcB (wave) — sera, feres. 
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iipa (sweetness)— sipa, Hpa. 

^ird‘ (to corrcctl—'StVrf', Urd-. 

[For cognates for tlie3e> see obove.l 

IV. Occurrence of Initia! g- SAd /•. 

[A] 0. 

(<r) c» foUw9€ii hy 

We hdve seen above t]iat there are three groups in this 
category, that one of them (crtr® ‘ head \ (coconut treeX 
U rare even sub'diafectAlly and UiAt another group appears 
to be identical in Tuln and the neighbouring dialect Kannada 
which has loaned out to Tuln a very large number of words 
of every‘day use. 

The words C(t{(a 
catii 
canna 
cadar- 
eet\i 

do not have sub-dinlectal alternants in Tulu itself but nrs 
commonly used in the ^vhole of Tn|nva nldiK Can this sec 
be considered to form part of the ancient inheritance of Tu)u 
or does it represent only a part of Kannada loan-words ? The 
4}uestion is not easy of solution in view of the absence of 
historical evidence regarding the past condition of Tu|ii, but 
two facts may be noted here:—(i) that (except cado/'-) none 
of them are verbs and that even cn^ftrr* has an alternant htdar- 
in Tulu exactly as in Kannada with slightly differentiated 
meanings as between the variants; (ii) that all of them 
are identical in meaning and structure with the corresponding 
Kannada words; and finally (iii) that none of these words 
show unique Tu)u features. Probably, therefore, these words 
Are Kannada loans. 

(6) C* fdlioxoed by -%•, 

Except cikka (small) which is undoubtedly n Kannada 
loan-word, the other c»*, «• words of Tu)u are sub-dialectal 
in occurrence. Mostly, these words have In the other dialects 
i- cognates. 
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(c) c- foJlov^ by “«*, -o- 

As we bave already noted, at-, oo- words are rarely heard 
in Tu(u even su&^blectally, (he more common sounds before 

-o- being#* or t-. Here again Ihe cognates of other dialect# 
show t- mostly. 

[B] #. 

(«) #• /oJ/owd by •<»• .•— 

Two groiJps have been distinguished by us here .* common 
^uluva words like $ani‘ (to become cold), mu (to die); and 
Bub*dialectnl words alternatitsg with ^ words, like $ajaptt 
(piercing), mPPu Tmistake), etc. 

The cognates in the other dialect# show* /• for both these 
groups. 

(i) $• foUowii by •«* 

These are all sub^ialectal in occurrence, the variants 
having /• or (or rarely e*), and (he cognates of other dialects 
show'ing mostly f*. 

(c) #• folfowdby -o*.*^ 

We have two groups here a# in (a) above: one group 
(ancient and common to a large number of all Dravidiaii 
dialects, particularly southern and central] constituted of two 
seta of words represented respectively by bu4- (to burn] and 
tutt (to wind); and another group consisting of $• forms sub* 
dialectally alternating with i- words. 

Here agnio, the cognates of other dialects show f* for the 
second group, while in the first group (as we have nlreudy 
seen), etc., bes cognates with t* on the one hand and 
others with o*, tf* or s-oo the other; and etc., have 

cognates with A* on tbe one hand and others with c-, f* or #• 
(as the case may be) on the other, the k- forms being 
original. 

[C] i- 

Only A few Tu|u words with i* occur and even these ace 
sub'dialectal. Furtlier. all of ibera ue followed by front 
vowels only. 
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V. The probahle history of Tulu i-, t. 

I have tried to show in my po|>ers published in lA and 
JOR that the initial silwlants, and affricates c- and /• are 
derivable either from ancient or from ancient t-. 

So far as Tulu Is concerned, with the exception of a few 
words I the forms with initial e~,j- and s* apj>enr to go liack to 
ancient t- focms- 

Tulu, like Kannada, KiiruikA and Br&hffI, |)ossesses a very 
large number of presumably ancient i- words which have 
been palatalized in certain Dravidian speeches bv the influence 
of front vowels {oide my paper on “ The *• Dialects of 
Dravidian*'). 

Consistent with this feature, we note that the large major¬ 
ity of the Tulu words (with initial c-, J- or .t-) given above 
are traceable only to ancient /- forms. This fact emerges 
directly from the analysis of the raeanings and from the 
existence of cognates with initial t- distrlboted among all the 
dialects, southern, central and northern.* 

w 

(<*) C’ foJloveil -a- 

If we eliminate as Kaiinaffa loans the words showing 
identity of structure and meaoiog in Rannaffn and Tulu, ue 
have to consider here only rare sub-dialectal carts (head) and 
c4rce (coconut tree). 

Here, the palatalization of original /• can be postulated, 
as the immediately following -a- is in modern Tulu undotibt* 
ediy "front*’ in character. f47/a and /til (/)• the respective 
cognates of these words in other south Dr. dialects show only 
an -a- or -d* with more or less a back value; but in the Tuju 
words there has beect a development towards "frorttalization 
the 6nal '(b- [the Tula representative of Tamil -ai and Kann. -e] 
is distinctly palatal and under the influence of this final •<?, 

' Tb« ful tb4i every Drevidien dialect—eestbers. ceaml aad aertbeni 
•possttses la luge aeoben elemeoivy \‘crbe and avaoe wiib ioilial h, and 
that ih«se «ord» la tbe diSareot dialem eeetd W ebowa ic be iour^llied 
atrocturallj and MSiaaeieaJIy. direcUy peiott to tbe orifinal aad ancient 
cbaracter of Dravidee r* So isitial poetUosa of.iliese wordn. 
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the hasic has also acqaired in modern enunciation a (or- 
-^vn^d vaJne, 

(6) c- folhwd by -i-, -<•. 

Here again, the sub-dialectal c- may very well have been 
the iKilatftJ ieed resu Uan (o£ ori;'i nal t-. Palatal iaation o I i n i tial t- 
by immediately following front vois’els has occurred in Kannada 
and in n few instances in Kfti, and the change here in a few 
sub-dialectal Tula words may have been |)aralle1 and ancient. 

The fuel that in certain instances the alternant a- appears 
ai a sub'dialecial variation can be explained as a further 
change of c- to a- under the influence of a* which (be it noted) 
has developed numerously in Tuju sub-dialects through direct 
fricatixntion of t* before dorsal or hack vowels. 

(c) e- /offoterd by -n-, * 0 -. 

These, as we have seen, sre extremely rare even sub* 
dialectally. 

1 nm inclined to consider that, in view of this rarity and 
further In view of the fact c- cannot arise by palata Meat ion 
before the back vowels -n- or -o , the original change should 
have l>een fricatixntion of/«>a- as represented in the tub- 
dinlects, nnd the further change of this t- in a few rare and 
extremely “cornipt** forms of speech toe- under the influence 
of common words with initial c-. 

fB] <•. 

fi-. fr-words of the sub-dialects of Tufu may fill have 
been due to palatal lent ion of original The occurrence of 
variants like rig»r-, cigar-^ Hgur- and sigur- directly shows 
the stages of development: > c- > i* > e>. That a c- stage 

should have preceded a i- stage Niould be clear from the fact 
that in the palatalixation of I* the retention of the occlusion 
would normally produce only e-. 

[CJ 

(<r) 8»‘, re* words are sab-dialectal alternating in all In¬ 
stances with ft-, re- and in a few instances with cf-, ee-and 
ii‘, U‘. e- in all of these may therefore be considered to be 
. ultimately due to the palatalixatioo of original t-. 

(b) Now we come to words with e- followed by -o-, - 0 % 
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Of these we shaH treat about the ancient sets first. 

(i) sud- (to born) 

su, lu (fire), etc., etc. 

These have cognates in other Dr. languages, with t- on tlie 
one hand, andc-, i- ore* on the other. 1 have tried to show 
that the basic form from which all of these are derived is h7- 
or ii- meaning ‘fire', ‘heal’, ‘light*. 

Was it palatalisation or fricatiaation that operated here ? 
The presence of c- and i' in some of tlie southern derivatives 
need not necessarily lead us to think of pabitalisation, for in 
these dialects c* or i- may have been the result of the tendency 
to unefotmiCy with a general fondness (o tolerate only a parti¬ 
cular initial sound. 1 have shown elsew'here that Tamil 
uniformly has thesibilaut «•. and Tehigii and MaL c-. This 
general fondness, it is posshle, may have affected the frice- 
tised resultants of 1u-- 

V 

But at the same time ive can not fo[g;el that ti^, the base,, 
cannot easily be dissociated from ^ its ancient variant, and 
that it is possible that the vowel of ru- may itself have had a 
“ front character; if so, the process of change may have 
been one of |)alat<*iliaation. 

The quesiioR of the exact natnre of (he change of ^ > s- 
in (his group has on the whole to rentaln open. 

(ii) suit- (to wind) 

s«r/r/- (to roll), elc. 

The cognates of other dialects show on the one hand, and 
also c*, s- (os the case mny be) on the other. Tu]u itself 
has kitrn^-, lsHn$\- (to roll, shrink) which are undoubtcclly 
cognate, k- cognates are found in o//dialects, while central 
Dr. shows a* cognates and south Dr. lias, beside the 2s forms 
allied words with e-, /• or a- as the case may be. I have 
tried to show that the original base here is ^rtr., kir^ signifying 
‘small’, which base has given iis numerous derivatives 
meaning ‘small*, ’to shrink * etc. 

I Cf. (be al(«rna(inj( ./.aad-v- ia Kine.irf', Ifraill), T&m. itf*-. /sfa. 
*tta open). //•.. collousiat (to (lo be bri^t), •// . 

coN. flwA (<e scamt), 


m 


If is original hero, how did change to c-, i- or $• ? 
The only conceivable process is palatalisation: > palatal 

plosive [c] > affricate c- > i- > «•. The presence of the back 
vowel in rainy modern forms may militate against this 
view ; but the original base form (as we could reconstruct it) 
appears to have had a vowel with a front tonality which 
induced palatalisation. The existence of Kuruil/^ kir- (to 
turn back). Br&hni htr (to be turned round) on the one hand, 
and of Tam.. Ivannad.i. Tii]u Airf* (small} and its derivatives 
by the side of iff* (small) and its numsrous derivatives on 
the other, would point to the ancient alternition of Anr*i ArV* 
with the primiry meaning * reduced, small 
(Hi) Mr- (to die) 

Jtdvi* (death) 

The cognates of all Dravidian speeches except Kurulcfj, hfulto 
and Brihfii show c*, or »• (as the case may be). Knrakh 
h^hhe-, Brlhfti kah- and Malto 

The character of the basic vowel is not uniform, but 
varies between •«« and -a*. 

PalataUeacinn of ik* inducM by the Influence of a front 
vowel may therefore be postulated here. 

(Iv) We now come to those sub-dialectal Instancei of 
Ta)u whsra a- followed by -«•, or -o*, corresponds tp the 
cognates of other Dravidian speeches. These words are 
unique in Tu|a, a few parallels being found only In K6I: 
s<24g-. twig’ (to sleep)— Kdi only ijfrlg- 
adf-, t6i’ (to be defeated) 
sup-, tup* (lo spit)—Rfki only in^. 
sdj; toj’ (to appear)— cf. Tel. tt6pH (appearance) 
aof tdi- (to flay) 

aOka, tuba (weight)—only parallel for Initial s -: 

K&i tuba 

sdfu, Ufu (scorpion) 
safa, taia (bead) 

samptt, tanpu (coldness)— cf. Tel. isanrtiUu (cold 

water) 

sappu. tappn (mistake) 
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There appears to be little doubt that the sibilant $• of 
these instances most of which are uoiqae io Tu]a, is the resalt 
of the frtcatisatioQ of This frlcatisation of t- > s- occurs 
occasionally in the corrupt colloquial of the illiterate masses of 
Tamil n&du and Kerala: ef. corrupt Tamil sognyal (ortogayai 
<chticney}, for toiai (thigh), etc., and corrupt Mai. sditku 
for tSkkit (gun), so^/iA- for toiai A- (to begin), etc. Sub-dia* 
lectally, thi^ fricatization appears to have been to a certain 
e:<teot normalized in Tuju; 

VI. Cooclusioo. 

The results of our discussion may be summarized thus 

(1) Most Tulu words with c-, i-, s- appear to be derived 
from original 

<2) Palatalization of in one class of Tulu sub-dialectal 
words and fricatizalion of t‘ in another class (with i mmediaiely 
following >»-, -a-) are the processes of change that have 

operated, the former taking the following course:— 
t. (+ 

and the latter being direct: 

t' (+ -»•, * 0 ^ ‘O-) > a* (through the removal of 
occlusion). 


f. 


Before front vowels 

1 

Before -a- 

-1 

Before 

•tf-. *0- 

(.»•, •€•) 

1 
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MANDOOKYA VPANISHAD. 

By Dr. M. Srinivasa Rao, M.A., M.D. 

Th£ Mandookyn UpAiiishad is the shortest of nil ihe 
Upnitishads and gives a succinct but clear e?<t>ositioti of the 
philosophy of Advaitn. Its very brevity seems to have been 
to many an insiipernble obstacle to a proper understanding 
of its contents. Sri Goiidnpada,' the revered Guru of Sri 
Sankara, prepared a Karika, a colluotion of verses expounding 
the philosophy in somes^hnt greater detail. This Karika hus 
been so highly thought of, that it haa been raised almost 
to the level of the Upanishads and revered accordingly. All 
tliesame> to men of mediocre intellect, even this was found 
to be insniTicient and Sri Sankara had to ^vrite a Bhoshya or 
commentary, explaining in great detail, the philosophical 
principles dealt with in the Upanishad and the Knrika. 

The necessity for the IC&rlka and the Hhashya is duo 
to the fact that the great majority of men cannot think 
seriously about any question and are content to adopt others' 
opinions. A few may begin to think in earnest but (ho 
process Is so difficult and troublesome that they stop short 
and accept opinion based on insufficient data and reasoning. 
It is very few that will not yield but overcome all difficulties 
and arrive at opinions which cannot be shaken. It is ter 
this last and select class that Sri Goudapnda end Sri 
Suuknra belong. 

Even with the help of the Karika and the Bhashya, only 
a few, at the present day, can be said to have mastered the 
truths incvilcated iit the Mandookya Upan!shad. The Karika 
and the Hhashya have been written in the Sanskrit language 
which has now ceased to be in common use and is studied only 
by a select few. In the present*day conditions of life iit 
India, English has becorne the medium of commuuicatioit 
among all parts of the country. Only a handful know 
Sanskrit. Men of education think in English and use it 
their speech to the neglect of Sanskrit and the various 
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vernaculsrfi. This may be deplorable but is a lact to be 
faced. Hence the apology for the use of a foreign language 
in the attempt to popularise Advaltic truths expounded in 
the Uimnishad, the Karika and the Bhashya. 

In the following pages nothing is omitted that is 
essentinl to the proper understanding of the Upnnishad. Only 
a few nnimportant things, which are not likely to appeal to 
modern Hindus, are not alluded to. The e>:ce1)ence of 
the Mandookya Upanishad consists in the fact that no 
assumptions of any kind are made. When an assumption is 
once made, there is no reason why we should not make as 
many assumptions us we like. Such c method saves one 
from the necessity of hard thinking. Taking some things for 
gmnied.and subsequently trying to Hnd reasons for supporting 
them ia a much easier method of thinking than beginning 
with no pre*concepti<)ns nnd trying to find out the trutli and 
reality underlying nil phenomenn perceived with the aid of 
the senses. It is necessary to face the fact first and think 
patiently till a new philosophy emerges. This will set free 
our minds and permit honest thinking. 

It is hoped that the opinions of some of the western 
philosophers quoted and the few ohservations thereon will 
eluctdnte the teachings of the Upanishad. 

The U|>anishads in genera) and this in particular are 
intended for all people who, uith an open mind, will take the 
trouble to think for themselves. The student need not be of 
ft high grade of intelligence Indulging In philosophical specu* 
lations and metaphysical subtleties. Men of average intellect 
capable of understanding all the experiences of the three 
states of waking, dream and sleep and of reasoning thereon will 
benefit by n study of i\m Upanishad. 

In the Mandookya Upanishad, Om is taken as the 
symbol of and as the means for realizing the true nature of 
the self or Atman. The Taittireja Upanishad also says 
"Om i$ Brahman" and "All Is Om”. 

Whatever one may do, one cannot get out of one's self. 
The universe outside of us can exist only In so far as it 
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and does affect us. Therefore the only object of phUoso* 
phkal investigation cnn be one's own self and Hd content. 
Whatever one wishes for is for the satisfaction of one’s own 
self. The world exists for each one of us. The seif does 
not exist for the sake of the world. Each man is born by 
himself and he has to die by himself. So what is to be 
meditated upon and investigated is one*s own self. If one is 
at all thoughtful, he will osk " why and how did I come into 
this world of precepts and concepts ? Is there any ultimate 
reality and if ao. can I know it ? " In trying to answer these 
questions, he will have to full bock on himself and on the 
method of introspection. 

All the worldly experiences of every human being are 
comprised in the three states of waking, dream and sleep. 
Outside these three states, no experience is possible. Com* 
monly, and especially in the western countries, all the stress 
IS laid on the waking experience which alone is believed to be 
real, the experience of dream being relegated to the back* 
ground and that of sleep being altogether denied. Some 
go so far as to consider dream and sleep as appendages of 
waking. 

This Upanishad points out the true philosophical method 
of taking a comprehensive view of life, by considering the 
whole of human experience and not confining its attention to 
only one, the waking state, to the exclusion of the other two. 
One studying this Upanishad recognises that philosophical 
speculation based on the experience of the waking stale 
slone can lead to no final result. This is w*ell seen in the 
oase of the western philosophical systems, which neglect 
dream and sleep. Vedaotic truths can be established only 
by reason based on the experience of all the three states. 
These three states are common to every person and nobody 
can bo said to be free from them. A man may keep awake 
as long as he likes, experiencing all the objects, and the 
pleasures and pains accruing from them, but sooner or later, 
he will be compelled to go to sleep. Deprivation of sleep 
is felt to be tbe greatest punishment that one can be subjected 
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to. Every sleeper experiences dreams. On waking he 
forgets most of them and may have ^iat recolleotions of 
dreams which he had just before waking. However this 
may be, everyone feels sere that he slept. 

Everybody reo^nises that in the waking state, there is a 
perceiver who perceives numerous objects believed to be 
ouuide of one’s self. These latter may be called by the 
name of percepts. Very few stop to consider whether there 
can be any percepts without the perceiver, bat nobody 
disputes that the perceiver is a]>arf from and independent 
of the percepts. The perceiver may feel attached to the 
percepts or detached from them. He may. In the former case, 
feel varjoiis emotions such as pleasure, pain, desire, anger, 
fear, etc. 

In the dream, as long as the state lasts, the dreamer feels 
that he is perceiving various objects apart from aod indepeo' 
dent of him and may be drawri by them or repelled by them, 
The emotions felt in the dreaming slate are exactly like those 
felt in the waking condition. To the dreamer, all the dream 
enactments are ^^uite real and be does not then feel that they 
are in any way unreal. But after waking from dream, he 
compares sacb of the dreams as he may remember, with the 
waking state and declares that the latter only is real, 
condemning the dream as wholly unreal. 

All of ns feel that in the state of deep sleep, we have no 
experience of any kind comparable to that of the other two 
states. The “I" of the waking aod the I ’* of dream both 
disappear in sleep. Daring sleep, nothing is perceived arid 
it is only after waking that a man can say that he knew 
nothing and was happy. In other words, one is conscious of 
> not having been conscious of anything. To enable him to 
say this, consciousness must have been present but perceiving 
nothing, as there was nothing to perceive. 

These three states are altogether independeot of each 
ether. They do not succeed each other as they appear to do, 
when one thioks of them in the waking state. Tine, space 
and causation are characteristic of Nvakiog and dream. But 
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Che Cime of the wsking state is not continuous u ith that of 
dream. Each state has its own exclusive time unconnected 
with the other. So also, the space of waking is not conth 
gunus with that of dream. The space experienced is pecoliar 
to each state. The two states of waking and dream have oo 
sort of relation with each otheri though it is commonly 
believed, in the waking condition, that dreams are caused by 
the impressions or Vasanas of the waking aUite. Many drenms 
are quite new experiences unrelated to any in the waking 
state. Some dreams even seem to be omens of what is going 
CO happen to the dreamer in the near or distant future. 

The waking und dream worlds show no contiguity to 
each other. The dream world is real while the dream lasts 
and the world of the waking state has as much reality during 
the waking condition. The waking ego is different from the 
dreaming ego. The physical body, the mind, the senses and 
the objects are different to the two egos. The only com most 
factor is the undifferentiated consciousness. 

During sleep, there is no ego or non*ego. no subject or 
no object. The mind and its inseparable correlate the vvorld 
as experienced in waking and dream are absent, but there 
is no unconsciousness as some profess to believe. In fact we 
can never conceive unconsciousness. In sleep there is just 
simple consciousness, transcending time, spsce and causation. 
The waking ego and his world and the dreaming ego and his 
world dissolve in the consciousness intuited in sleep, and 
forming the connecting link betw'een the two. The consci* 
ousness is common to the three states and Is all one and i» 
the witness of the three states. Hence this consciousness 
spoken of as Brahman or Atman, is the onlv source of 
both ego and non*ego. The ego is essentially the witness 
and becomes the knower or perceiver when associated with 
intellect. 

If one takes the sum total of one's experiences into 
consideration, one cannot but say that the perceiver is one 
and the same, that is, himself, but that the percepts are 
different and apart from himself. A thinking person would 
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also feci that his self is the central factor round which 
xU the percents appear to move. Whatever beliefs he may 
have about the nature of the percepts, he can have oo doubU 
about the reality of his own seif. 

The Ujmnishad takes the fact of this triple nature of 
one’s exj>erience and symbolises it by Om. Words ace 
necessAcv for explaining anything including Bmhman. And 
so, to Brahman, both Pnrabrahman or the higher Brahman 
and Aparahrahman or lo^ve^ Brahman, is given the name 
O/’i. To show that what is described in words as Brahman is 
not something remote and somewhere the Upanishad says 
this Atman Is Brahman '* pointiog by a gesture to one’s own 
self or Atman. This is also known as Prat^'agitman, that 
is, Atman present in or limited by the body. 

OfH and Brahman or Atman are described as being made 
up of four Padas or, better, Matr&s, which are to be uoderstocd 
si& something serving as instruments of knowledge. 

At first are described the Padas of Atman and subse* 
4^iientl3' those of Om. The first Pada of Atman is Visvva, 
whose sphere of action is the waking state. He has nineteen 
avenues of communication with the outer world, for cognising 
external objects and enjoying them. These are the five 
organs of sense, five organs of action, Pranas or life- 
breaths and the four factors of Anuhkarana, the internal 
organ, comprising mind or Maoas, intellect or Buddhi, 
memory or Chitca and egoity or Ahankara. Viswa enjoys 
gross Of Sthoola objects In the waking condition. 

The same Atman is seen in all living beings and nil 
living beings are seen in the same Atroan. According to 
Isavasya Upanishad. whoever sees alt living things in the one 
Atman and the one Atman in all living beings, he is not 
troubled by anything. So Virat, who forms the combination 
of all living beings in the gross state, is the same ns Aimaa 
in the form of Viswa. 

The second Pads of Atman is Taijasa whose sphere 
of action is the state of the dream and who is conscious of 
internal objects and is the eojoyer of subtle impressions. 
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That is to say, he experiences in dream ^ the mind and its 
impressions. Just as Vir&t is the combination of all gross 
bodtesi Hirunyagarbha is the combination of all subtle bodies. 
He is therefore the same as Atman in the form of Taijnsa, 

The third P&d&of ^tman Is Pr&gmi, whose sphere is deep 
sleepi cognizing no objects and only identified with Bliss 
which is characteristic of Atman. The combination of nil 
Pr&gnas is known as AvySkritu or the unman Ifested, who 
is the same as Atman in Che form of Prague. 

In answer to his repeated questions as to what the self 
Is, Praj&paci refers Indra first to the physical body» then 
to the self In dream and lastly to the self in deep sleep, 
where it becomes identical with Brahman. There, it is not 
connected with corporeality and there is no pluriility. When 
a man is taught and feels that he Is not a mere aggregate 
of body, senses, Mnnas and Buddhi, hut is pure conscious¬ 
ness, he raises himself above the illusion of the body and 
knowing Brahman, becomes Brahman. In deep sleep, 
knowledge of the Upadhi.s and of differences is removed 
and not knowledge in its entirety. For the knower, there 
is no interruption In knowing. 

The Lord of all is the source of all the variegated world. 
In him all beings have their origin and dissolution. As he is 
in all and cognizes everything in the three stales, he is 
known as the All<Knower. He dwells In nil beings and 
governs them and hence he is Antaryimiii. In his natural 
form of consciousness, he is the Lord of all. 

He experiences the three states of waking, dream and 
sleep and relates them to himself by his memory, “that 
I am Viswn, Taijasa and Pragna are but different names 
of Atman. Viswa, acting through hi$ sense-organs, sees 
a variety of forms. Closing his eyes, he remembers them 
and sees them again in the form of impressions or V&sanas, 
as if iu a dream. In the actual dreaming condition, he 
lememhers the impressions of the waking state and re-ennets 
them in the mind. Therefore, Taijasa who Is in the mind, 
is the same as Viswa. When the activity of the mind in the 
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form of memory is stiUed, Visw-a becomes one with Pcsgna 
who is mere consciousness, as the mind is not active. But 
ss Prl^na is not conscious of bis identity with Atman and on 
awaking acts ns if he is ignorant of that identity, Pragna 
In the state of sleep is said, by one in the waking state, to be 
covered by Avidya or Agnans. This Agnioa acts as the 
seed of the waking worhl in which there Is Anyathagnana. 
that is. mistaking one thing for another. Really in sleep 
there is no Avidy& or ignorance, but a man after waking says. 
** I knew nothing in sleep*' and thus the one etperiencer io 
the three states resides in the body iu a three-fold way as 
Viswa, Taijasa and Pragna. Atman of tbe nature of 'sot' 
or be-ness and'chit'or consciousness, fonn's the basis for 
the superimposition or Adbyaropa or Adhyiaa of Viswa, 
Taijasa and Prsgna. This superienposition of the world on 
Atman is got rid of by a proper knowledge of Brahman and 
that is Kiokslia or release. 

Consciousness intuited in sleep forms the connecting 
Ihik between the waking-^o and tbe dceam*ego. Sleep 
bas two aspects and more attention has been paid to that 
aspect in which vre cease to cognise the world consisting 
of ego and non-ego. The other aspect is the identity of 
sleep with conscioasuess, dimly rec^ized by the expres* 
sion used by (he sleeper after waking, I was happy This 
coQScionsness is penustent through all tbe three states 
w'akiug. dream and sleep, and enables us to refer them to tbe 
self. 

From this point of view', the term creation of the world 
is a misnomer. Man has an ingrained notion of causality 
and cannot get rid of the idea of the world being an effect, 
the cause being Iswara. Such people attribute tbe creation of 
the world to (be glory of Iswara. Others say that it depends 
on the will of God or thet it arises from Time. 

Some assume that Brahman is transfomied into the 
world. If so, the transforenation must be either partial or 
total. In the first case, Brahman becomes subject to division 
find consequently not eternal but snbject to the laws of space 
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Aiid time. In the second case, Brahman would be before 
us as the world and there can be no need of a search for it. 
Therefore, Brahman cannot be taken to be either partially or 
wholly transformed into the world and the whole pUiraliiy of 
appearances simply rests on Avidya. In other words, we 
simply superimpose the world of appearances on Brahman. 

A tiling does not become divided because ignorance 
takes it to be divided- The appearing change or translorma* 
tion rests merely on words. That is to say, names and forms 
constitute the world of egos and non*egos. The whole 
extendi 0)1 of the tvorld is a mere ilhision and differs from 
the illusion of a dream only in the fact thet the world.lilusion 
lasts till the Jlva realises Brahman, w’hereas the dream.illnsiou 
is refuted every day on waking from sleep. 

Some also assume that divine activity proceeds in and 
through Chit'Sekii and that cause and effect are identical, 
both l>eing Brehman. But tins is not a final answer to such 
questions as how the one becomes the many, how the 
Immutable can yet change, how the Infinite can be identical 
with the finite, and how pure intelligence or Chit-sakti can 
evolve out of itself an effect which is inert and having no 
intelligence. The mediation of Chit‘iakti serves no useful 
purpose. It may command faith and adoration but gives 
no explanation of how* things have come about. In the light 
of reason, Chit*sakti offers no final solution* of the problem 
of creation or that of the one and the many. 

Others say that creation meuna the subtle becornlng 
i;ross. This also is no good, as the question is how do name 
And form of the gross arise from the homogeneous subtle. 
How does the Sookshma become the Sthoola ? What are the 
agents involved and what are the instruments employed? 

To say that the latent becomes patent, is giving no 
•explaoation of creation. It affords no answer to such 
questions as how does the latent become the patent. What 
was holding the process in check ? If the two are identical, 
is one justified in giving them different names? The 
diSculties of causation are thes ever present. 
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Ther« lire also those who hold that the Lord created 
everything for his own enjoymeot or for his sport or that it is 
the nature of Iswara to create and that he does so. One 
.of the nature of Iswara cannot have any desires unsatisfied. 
To attribute desires to such a lieing is aoc possible. 

Those who believe In the creation of a universe by a god 
who forms no part of It and is extraneous to it, are 
H:onfronted with the station of the problem of evil. £\'i] 
is then to be regarded as being incloded in the act of 
creation. Of course no religiously'minded man will assent 
to this. That is why some philosophers take God to be 

though the highest and most perfect among the finice 
individuals contained in the Absolute. But* this conception 
shows no wzy out of the difficulties about the evil. It 
only exists outside God limiting his power. As any finite 
being has an Inherent element of defect, an evil in itself, 
a finite god also has some evil inherent In him. Thus a 
finite el 1 1 leal god. however eicalted, cannot be an adequate 
•object of religious devotion. A. E. Taylor thinks that 
''anything less than the Absolute is ati inadequate object of 
religious devotion and that the Absolute itself has the 
structure which such ao object requires." At the same time, 
he admits the fact “that we cannot represent the object 
•of our worship to ourselves In an individual form of sufficient 
concreteness to stir effectual emotion and prompt to genuine 
action without clothing it in imagination with anthropo¬ 
morphic qualities, which metaphysical criticism proves 
inapplicable to the infinite indt^dual." lie then savs, “1 do 
not think that we need shirk from the conclusion that 
practical religion involves a certain element of intellecinal 
•contradiction. ** Taylor is prepared to consider the ix>ssibility 
that there may be within the Absolute many finite beings 
of a superhuman power and goodne^, with whom man 
may cooperate for ethical ends. In other werds, polytheism 
is possible but cannot be either proved or disproved. 

All the speculations about the Absolute, God, Ultimate 
Eeality, etc., are based on the experience of the we king 
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slate only and therefore cannot give any firm basis for 
religion, ethics and assthetics. And so, it >$ no wonder 
that Taylor confesses that " metaphysics adds nothing to 
our information and yields no fresh springa of action. It is 
finally only justified by the persistency of the impulse to 
speculate on the nature of things as a whole.” 

Georges Clemenceau "In the Evening of My Thought'* 
says, ” Bergson declares that evolution creates, as oiir need 
requires, not only the forms of life, but the ideas that enable 
the mind to understand both it and the terms that serve to 
express it. These are high*soundfng phrases. They all 
come from the inability to tell us what is meant by the word 
'creation’* 

Sc, creation of the world is said to be due to nothing but 
Avidya which is wrong knowledge and knowledge by which 
we mistake one thing for another. This is nothing more 
than a confession of our ignorance to 'explain' the creation 
of the world. But to satisfy the human craving for causation, 
Brahman is represented as becoming a subject. The subject 
identifying itself with mind and intellect, becomes an ego 
which Mparates itself from the object or non*ego. While 
the subject merely witnesses without forming uttacbments, 
the ego w'ants various things, wills to obtain them and 
thus separates into the waking world. When the ego acts 
in order to satisfy its requirements, good, bad and indifferent, 
it developea into an actor and enjoyer. Therefore any 
theory of creation is more unintelligible than the world 
itself. Looking upon the world as the effect of an unknown 
cause, is the same as affirming that both are phenomenal 
ia nature. After w^aking from sleep which is the same 
as consciousness, we perceive the world. This conscious¬ 
ness is a matter of daily intuitive experience. Therefore 
it appears reasonable to take the v^'orld as a manifestation 
of consciousness. 

The fourth Pads of Atman is known as Tun'ya which 
is not cognisant of internal or external objects. Words can 
only refer to relations, qualities, actions, etc-, and as Atman 
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' is devoid ot such, no words can possibly describe it as 
such and such. Tberefore, words can only be used to 
signify that it is not this or not that. From this it should 
not he supposed that it is pure void or negation or Sdoya, 
because a super imposition is not possible without nn under' 
lying basis. For instance, soperimi>o»tion of silver and 
of a snake cannot be said to occur without mother'of-pearl 
and tope respectively. As A- E- Taylor says. “All proposi¬ 
tions, directly or indirectly, refer to real existence. Henco 
it would be seif'coutradictory to assert that nothing exists.'' 

It may be said that Prana is held in Atman just as 
water is held in a pot and so Atman may be described 
in words. But It is not so, as Prina is a mere supenmposition 
on Atman and is quite as unsubstantial as the silver in 
mother'Of*pearl. There can be no real relation between 
the substantial and the unsubstantial, that is, that which 
has no real existence. 'Hie Turin has oo limiting conditions 
and can never become the subject of any instrument of 
knowledge. It does not undergo auy modifications and 
therefore is not a causal agent. It ts not like a Guna or 
qiiaJiiv inhering tn a Drevya or substance, as in Atman there 
are no qualities whatsoever. So it is not possible Co describe 
it in any words. 

Turrya is not to be thought of as a something apart from 
^ the three P^is, Viswa, Taijasa and Prigna. If so there 
would be no wav of knowing Tanya and the teaching of 
the sacred texts woald be useless. Turiya is that on which 
are superimposed the three states u'aking, dream and sleep 
or Viswa, Taijasa and Pr^na. When the saperimposition 
of the snake on a rope is got rid of by a true krjowledge, the 
knowledge of the reality of the ro|)e arises at the same time. 
Similarly when ibe superimposition of the three states, 
or, In other words, of the world of Samsara, on Atman is 
got rid of, the full knowledge of the reality of Turiya 
arises at once. Therefore, we need oot seek aoy other 
Pramana or other iastrument to know Turiya. Id sleep 
there are oo obstacles to the compr^eosion of the reality 
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but th«re is a Inck of instruments like mind, intellect, etc. 
Therefore, true knowledge can be acquired only in the waking 
state. The dawn of knowledge means release from nil bonds 
of Sams&rn. When consciousness is recognised as the only 
reality, waking and dream will come to be looked upon as 
absolute non*entities. 

When the snperimposition of Viswn, Taljasa and Pr/tgna 
disappears there censes to be any differences or duality, 
such ns the knower, the known and the knowledge. As 
Atman can be understood only through negation, it does 
not become the object of knowledge, thfit is. it cannot be 
seen. Because it is unseen, it does not lend itself to 
experience. It cannot be grasped by organs of action. In 
the absence of any signs for recognition, it is uninferabfe. 
Hence ic is unthinkable and indescribable by words. 

As the experience nf the three states of waking, dream 
and sleep are referred to one nnd the same Atman, not 
subject to any changes such ns increase or decrease, the 
Atman is one continuous stream of consciousness. As the 
consciousness of Atmnn foima the sole means for knowing 
the fourth, the Turiya is also the continuing stream of 
consciousiicsi. 

As the Turiya if devoid of all limiting conditions of the 
states of waking, dream and sleep, it is ever peaceful, not 
subject to changes, non-dual and devoid of all differentiations. 

To determine the real nature of Turiya, it Is necessary to 
consider the characters of Viswa, Taijasa and Pr&gna. An 
effect is that which is brought about as the result of some¬ 
thing else. The cause is in the form of a seed, bringing 
about something as a result of its action. Agnana or Avidya, 
that isi not knowing tbe true nature of Tattvn or reality and 
AuyaihSgnina, that is, wrongly knowing the reality as 
something else, such as the body, etc., form the seed and 
the fruit respectively, that is, cause and effect. Viswa and 
Taijasa are bound by both these, cause and effect, and are 
.amneshed by them. But the Pragna is subject to cause only, 
that is, Avidya, not knowing the true nature of reality. 
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Agn&na and Anyathign&na do not exist in Turiya. If the 
cause Agnana or Avidya is a real entit}*, it can never be 
destroyed and then there would be no true Advaita or 
non*duallty. 

Viswa and Taijasa are a^rere of duaJity, the product 
of the seed Avidyn as something other than Atman and as 
being outside of themseh'es. But Pragna in sleep is not 
conscious either of bis o>sn true nature, nor of anything else. 
The other two are bound by Avidyu, ignorance of Taltvft and 
by' wrong knowledge of ooe thiog as another, that is, the 
product of Avidj-a. 

Tiiriy'a is beyond aJI tins and remains as the eternal 
witness of everything. There iS no room in Turiya for 
Avidva or for its product. Kon-or^nition of duality* is 
common both to Pragna and Turiya, but the former is united 
witii sleep in the form of cause. This s]eei> is nothing more 
than not knowing the true nature of reality or Tattva 
and is the cause of cognition of specihe olijects in the waking 
and dreaming states. So the binding cause Avidya or sleep 
Ts never associated with Tcidya who is the eternal witness 
of everything. 

When a Jiva superimposing both dream and sleep 
on his own Atman arvd merged during the waking state in 
Samsira or phenomenal world, is taught bv a Gum to the 
following effect, “you are not of the nature of cause and 
effect, but 'that thou art’”, he will come to have true 
knowledge of reality or Tattva, and Tuii\*a will be revealed 
to him as bis own Atman. 

All empirical action and plurality are ns true as are 
dream phenomene, until awakening comets Then the effect 
inav be unreal but the perception of it is real and is not 
removed by au'nkenlng. In the non-reality* of the world of 
appearances, the soul remains real. Hie teaching is directed 
to the soul and thus it does not cease, when the world of 
appearances ceases. 

It may be said that only when the pheiminenul world of 
duality* disap|>ears, that the knowledge of Tattva niuy be said 
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to arise; bot as long as it persists, there can be no non- 
duality. This objection seems to be founded on a misconcep¬ 
tion. If a thing exists, it can disappear. But the duality 
spoken of as this world, is a mere superimposition or M&ya. 
As it is only superimposed like a snake on a rope, it really 
does not exist. The snake superimposed by M&ya on a rope, 
never existed in the rope and does not disappear on the dawn 
ci knowledge. 

Moreover, knowledge of Brahman destroys the phenoine- 
nal world, not physically but metaphysically. In mher 
words, one w^ho has realixed Brahman, might perceive the 
world, but having at the same time the knowledge of 
non •dual reality, he is not affected by the world. Thus 
when properly considered, no sort of a world exists or 
disappears. 

One may retort, how does the duality of a teacher, a 
pupil and the scriptures ever disappear. The truth however 
is, that all this talk of a teacher, a pupil and tha scriptures 
is a part of the superimpositionand is useful only for the pur¬ 
pose of the initiation of the pupil, before the rise of knowledge. 
If as the result of Initiation, a true knowledge of reality, 
Tattva, arises, there will be no duality in the form of the 
world. 

Coming back to Om, which is taken as the symbol of 
Atman, its Pidas or M&tr&s areA, C/ and M, which respec¬ 
tively correspond to Viswa of the waking state, Taijasa of the 
4ream and Pr&gna of sleep. In pronouncing Om, also known 
as Pranava, A and U become merged In M. just as Viswa and 
Taijasa become merged in Pr&gna. The Om as a whole 
corresponds to Turly a, free from P&d&s or other differentia* 
tions. Constant contemplation of Pranava leads one to the 
realisation of Turiya as his own Atman. 

(To be continued.) 
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THOUSAN(ynLL4ltCD MANTAPAM! CHIDAMAAWAM 






THE HUNDRED-PILLARED MAMDAPAM 
AT CHIDAMBARAM. 

By S. R. Balasubrahmahyah, Esq., B-A., L-T- 
PART I. 

The Hundied'PiUared Uandapim a( (be Natanja tern pie 
in Chidambaram has a long and chequered hUtory. It is 
situated west of the * Sivagangs* (the Holy Tank) and south of 
the ‘ Amman’ temple (Temple of the Goddess) and between 
the second and the third enclosures. I shall try to trace its 
history so far as epigrapbical evidence permits. 

The veteran South Indian epigraphisc, the late Kao 
Bdhndur H. Krishna Saatri, has written in the Annual Report 
the Arclueological Survey o/ India (1908-1909), “The 
high towers of most of the famous temples of the South most 
have been boilt in the time of Krishnaraya, as also the pic¬ 
turesque and e:tteQsive additions known generally es I00> 
pillared and ICOO-pillared mandapas. We frequently hear 
of * Rax-ar Gopuram' which means the Tower of Rayar (i.e., 
perhaps Krishnadeva Raya)’*^ This has been quoted with 
approval by the author cl the new edition of the Mysore 
Oaaetteer (Vol. I!, Part III, page 1879). 

High Towera. 

The question arises whether there were high towers 
before the days of Krishnadeva Raj's. My answer is in the 
affirmative. The Tribhuvanam temple (in the Tan jore District) 
said to have been bnilt by Rulottnoga Ill is an instance. 
While the vitruma and the main structure 1$ after the 
model of the Brihadisvara temple at Tan jore, the towers 
at the outer enclosure are like those styled ' Raya Gopurums ’ 
by Mr. Krishna Sastri. Further, I shall give another 
instance which may settle the point beyond doubt. An 
iuscription from Atturin the Chingleput District dated in the 
fifth year of Sakalabbuvanachakiavartin Kdpperunjingadeva 


' Page 181. oo<e 4. 



records the gift of this vihsge by this chief for "the 
building of the southern entrance of the temple of Tiruchlr- 
rambftlnmndaiyar at Periimbarrapp«l’yflf » Chjdnmbamm) 
as a gopura of seven storeys”.^ Kopperunjinga's date of 
accession has been fixed by calculation nt 1243 A.D. So that, 
Ht least by the middle of the thirteenth century, such high 
towers were not unknown in South India. We often find 
references CO in Tamil literature. This 

means tower w*ith seven storeys. 

The lOOO-PiUared Mendapam. 

When did the thousund'pillared mandapams come into 
vogue in South India? Did they exist before the days of 
Krislinadevu Raya or at least before the Vljayunngar days ? 
So far, my search to find epigraph icaf evidence for the 
construction of Thou9and*piilared halls before the days of 
Vijayanng&r has not been fruitful. A number of inscriptions 
refer to a place called ' Ay i rat tali' which literally 

means "the thousand'temple".^ These inscriptions range 
from the days of Rnjaraja I to those of KulAttunga 1. There 
is a further reference to a "Paince of Ayiratiall";^ and another 
inscription* mentions a coronation-hall of the C&}os at 
Ayiratta]!—" (Mwuutf 

Dut we cannot say definitely whether this term has any 
reference to the existence of u hall of n thousand pillars. In< 
this connection, it is very interesting to note that dekki^ir, 
tile author of the Pertyapi/ranam (“ Life of the 63 Saivite 
Saints of the Tamil Land "1. is said to have composed his w*ork 
In the thousand-pillared mandapam at Chidambaram. 

UmSpati divachariyur who htia written in verse the life 
of ^ekkii&r® write8>— 


^ 285 0 ( 1921 . 

* 249 011911, 254of 1911. 30<ol29IJ. 2Wo(191S. 14o». 578 and jTO' 
of SJJ.. V. 

* 105 «{1900. 

* 49 of 1890. 
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^0A(^frir a90«^ 

fi^«r«£cu 

^jrjsvArdOr ” 

Thus therd is n cleait iitcmry reference to r. thousaiid*pi1l(ire^ 
rnandaixtm at Chidnmbaram nt least in the days of U)n4i)nti 
^iviebiriyar, who lived iu tlie early part of the fourteenth 
century, if not in the dnys of Sekkilftr, who was a conieniiJO- 
rary of the C6 )a kini; Ainijiiya, generally identified with 
Knldttnftga H of the twelfth century, However there ift 
no epigrAphiuil evidence to substAntmte the statement. 
Even supposing there were u thousand«|>il!ured mandapam in 
the twelfth or fourteenth century, it is not poaslble to sa/ 
whether it wns the same aa the present at me lure. 

The lOO'PlIlared Mandapam. 

If Mr. KriahnA Sasiri held the view* that even the huu* 
dred'piliared HhIIs lieguii to ba built only during Vijaynnajiar 
days, exception will have to he taken. We have such hulls a t 
Tirtivadi, near Pnnruti and at OtidamlMniin, both in the 
South Areot District. Hoth were built by n C^la chieftain 
called Nsraldkavlmn wbouasa famous general And minister 
of Cd|a kings, KuldttungH I and Vikrama C0|K*^t]i4 aleventiv 
and the eurly part of the twelfth centuries. Both these 
inscriptions are verses in Tamil and describe the building 
activities of this chief jn the temples at Tiriivadi and ChidAm> 
bnrain. Here are extracted the relevant portions of the 
inscriptions 

(o) Tinivadi Jtiscription 369 of 1921, 

" 

umta 


J 


(6) Chidambaram Jnscription (120 of 18B8). 

l5 anffti 690i^As‘m^-Qsn »»>ia 

Oatm Ji^Ou^iu ^^pii 

Tlie above inscription is found outside the Arst Prftk&ra 
on the north side of the NHtnrsja temple, (n the hundred* 
pillnred hull, there are n few inscriptions on the pilhirs of the 
hnli. One set of them refer to “ Svasti Sri Vikmma Cfila”. 
Hence it has to be inferred that this is the very Imll built by 
Naral6k(ivfra, who should have dedicated it to his overlord, 
Vikrama C6|.‘i and named it after him. 

Thus it is clear thut the Imndred'piliared halls came to 
he built at least as ei^rly as the beginninf of the twelfth 
century A.D.* 

PART II. 

Nsralokavira—the Builder of the 100.Pillared Mundapam. 

.Sources 

The sources relating to the history of this chief are r— 

(o) Lj>errtfy —T/i« Vihrama C6{an VIA. This T»mil 
work mentions the achievements of this chief. 

Q4ai^pfif» 

Qnj^gfi 4atSii4B Q^ignih " 

(dj Epigraph ieal. — 

(1) 3,74 of 1908—Neyvennai—23rd jear of Kiilottnfiga I. 

(2) 369 of 1909—Siddalingamadam—Saka 1025—King 

Jayadhara. 

(3) 207 of 1923—Tirupputivanam —45th year of Kulot* 

tnftga I, 

i 5./V., IV, No. 225, pp. 53-J4- 

* For ft lent; (ime, (he Itundfed'pillered hell et Cbidembsrero wee kept 
cloeed. Lest year 1 noticed the existence of (hew inwrlptiens and drew the 
Altention of the authoriiiea of the Epigraphice) Department oI Madras. Tliey 
iiave dnca copied them. 
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(4) 97 of 1927*28—Tiriippugalur—2ftd yftftr of Vikrnma 
Co) a. 

<5) 250 of 1925—Tirukkadavur—4th )*eflr of Vikmma 

Cdla. 

<6) 175 of 1919—Tribhuvani—5tb year of Viktama 

cola, 

(7) 128 of 1896—Madnrantakam—6lli year of Vikrama 
COja. 

<8) 367 of 1909—Sidd all Ilgam adam—Rnjend ra cola II- 

<9) 473 of 1919—Ktnv'P''fft>Tk’Naral6kftvIran’8 building 
(iciivitiea. 

OO) 120 of 1888—ChidambarAm—Versa$ datAiiing the 
building oclivities of Naralokavlrn. 

01) 369 of 1921—TinivAdi—Veraea dfimiling building 
ociivUiea of NAraiOkA. 

02) 98 of 1908—Tirupputtflr—3rd year of Pnrikrama 
HAndya, 

(13) 131 of 1908—TirnppiUltlr—I2tb yeur of I’arikrnma 

?iiidya. 

(14) Inscription Nos. 220, 633i 634 and 798 of the List 

of Inscriptions of the Pudiikkotui State, found at 
J\ct/aiyiir \fi the Tirumevynm Tiiink of the State. 

They refer to the temple called “ Naml6kavira Vinna* 
gara Alv&r Koir*—called in modern days—' KernkainSnikka* 
Pecumal KoiV. 

Froin No. 6 Uupra) we learn that his name was Arum* 
b&k&ki|an Madur&iitakan Ponnamhiilaktlttan ali(r$ PorkSyil 
Tondnimanar residing in Mm^avil. He had various surnames 
like Tondaiyarkun, NaraI6kav!ran, Maijavildrlrn, Hai^vll* 
kutlan, AriililkarA, SabhAnartekR, KAlingar&ya, Manavatara, 
etc. 

He was a resident of Manavil in Tondaimaadalnm— 
ManAvil was a place in \!aQAvil*nndii belonging toMamvIl 
Koitaniin Tondaimaj^daUm tl75 of 1919—Afo. Csnpm). This 
place has been wrongly identified with Byil in South Arcot or 
Kawi. But it should have been situated on the southern 
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bank of the Pennar,' He was a famous minister and general 
of KuldUuAga I and Vikrama C^a. He claims credit for 
victories over the kings of the Paodya country, of Kollam, 
Kongfim, 'Orissa’ and Kalingam, 

From the provenance of his inscriptions in the P&ndya 
country (Nos. 12. \l and H supra) and his assumption of the 
title of Madurantakan, we have to infer that he was respon¬ 
sible for breaking the power of the P(tndyn contemporary. 
Further, the reference to the Knral&knviran hnll and Saudi 
(service) in inscriptions of the contemporary Pindya king 
Parikrama P&ndj’a should point out that the P&iidya king 
had to submit to Cdja supremacy. 

Discussing No. 11 {supra), the Government Epigraphist 
holds the Naraldkavlmu of this record to be different 
from the HanildkavTraa of the Ramnad record " (Nos. 12 and 
13) and postulates two Naraldkavlras. He further opines that 
* Naraldknvtra' may probably be *'one of fi/s (Parikrama 
P&ndya's) surnames. Rut there is no warrant for such a 
theory. Par&krama P&nd^’a was a contemporary of Knl6t* 
tuAga I and Namldkavlra claims to have conquered the P&ndya 
king. Hence it is but proper to assume that the Ramnnd 
records also refer to the same hero as the one eulogised in the 
Chidambaram nnd Tiruvadi records and there is not sufficient 
reason or evidence for the duplication of NaraIdkavTras. 

He was a very pious man. He was devoted, with equal 
impartiality, to Vishnu and Siva. He is said to have con* 
structed the kitchen room, a mandapn, the pvakira svnils, 
and set up a recumbent image of Hari (Vishnu) at the Aru|ala 
Perum^ temple at Kafi 9 lpnfftm. At Kottaiyfli fin the Puduk- 
kottfli State) was built another Vishnu temple called after him. 
Tlie Siva temple at Slddalingamadam was built by him. 
He made extensive building works at Tiruvadi and Chidam¬ 
baram, among them the luindred-pillared mandapams in these 
two places. 





Is Maml6kavTra surnamed Tondaiyarkon die same as 
Karunikara Toiidarman, the hero of the expedition to Kelinga 
4descrlbed iti the Tamil ^ctm-^KaUngaUnp^rani f No. 
ICarnn&kara belonged to Vandal Nagar and belonged to 
0u)<r^i4 ^^10^4^47 «f«# On the other hand* 

Narul6kAv!ra was a resident of Maiiavi) and wm the chief of 
Ammb&kkani : and he belonged to a di/ferent caste. 
“ l2ai«ir««w 

This was the hero who built the hundred'plllared manda* 
pam at Chidambaram. 


(To be conliimeif.) 


TEMPLE LEGENDS IN TRAVANCORE. 

By a. Padmanabha Iyek, Esq. 

Though all Hindus have common deities for worship, the 
management and inner working' of the temples and the mode 
of Piija or worship differ considemhly In vnrioiis parts of 
India. The system of temple worship in Mahibar is nnitjue. 
While caste dlstinotlon in other parts of India permits of 
certain elasticities. It is very rigidly observed here, to the 
extentof oneof a higher social scale being considered pollated 
if touched hy another of a lower status. That being the case, 
the method of worship Is necessarily strict. The Sniithikanm 
or officiating priest in ii temple is polluted if tonched even by 
a Tamil Brahmin and can get dd of Che pollution only after 
dipping himself in cold water, because bathing in water that 
is warm is always considered not sn/Ttcienily holy. 

In Travancore there are, it has been calciiluted, nearly 
10,000 temples and 15,000 other places of worship for Hindus 
alone—in the shape of groves for the propitiation of serpents, 
goddesses, etc. Many of these are private institutions, having 
been endowed by pious Hindus hundreds of years ago. 
When starting the temples the custom was to hand over landed 
properties of considerable value to members of thoir own 
families or other trustees who met the necessary expenditure 
for the temples from these properties. Thus, a Urge amount 
of landed property, valued at about Rs. 2 croies, is held hy 
these temples. 

With these prefatory remarks, I shall proceed to the 
narration of some legendary stories that are associated with 
a few important pagodas in Travancore. To all English- 
knowing people, both in India and elsewhere, Trivandrum is 
familiar as the capital city of Travancore and the modern 
headquarters of the administration and the residence cf the 
maharajas or rulers of the State. But to Hindu devotees 
and other orthodox Hindus mostly of North India it is 
known as AiKntthasayauam which means sleep or rest of 
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Auanthn, an incarnation of Viahnn or Tint Auaiithapuram 
which aigni6e$ Purain or city of Aiiauthtt or Lord Vishnu. 
The modern name, then, is the anglicised form of the latter. 
T))e following interesting legendary tale is supposed to 
account for the origin of this temple which is largely resorted 
to by pilgrims from all ]>artsof Indiana legend in the veracity 
of wliich all Hindus believe. 

A ScTityffii or ascetic by the name of Divakara Swamiyar 
was, in accordance w ith his daily routine and practice, doing 
Pocja on the banks of the sncred river, the Ganges, at 
Benares fora long time. One morning, in the course of hi» 
T'ooja, a small child disturbed him and obstructed the pious 
course of his task. Tiiu Svdiniyar put up with the disturb¬ 
ance fur ftome time but soon lost patience. He got angry 
and elbowed the little intruder iiw'ay, when the little lad 
heoame invisible. Just as the lad diMippeurecJ, an astral 
voice to the following e^ect was heard If you want to see 
me Again, you must go to Amiutfuiukadu." This set the 
Svatniycir thinking that he had madu a great mistake in driv* 
ing away the youngster. He got troubled in mind and said to 
himself thus:—"It was Lord Vishnu who presented Himself 
before me and t am sorry that I drove Him awny without 
knowing it. It was for this very purpose that I have been 
performing this Poojtt for these long years and when He did 
come before me and blessed me with Kis appenrance I failed 
to take advantage of it. Now that He has dfsiippeared from 
this place, I do not know where 1 shall be able to see Him. 
I have further been told that, ff I should see Him again, 
I should go to AiiniiihaiiAttdii. I do not know where this 
Ka<iu {or jangle) is. Hut loan ill-nfford to miss His sight 
and must find out how 1 can get back the object of my 
ambition." Thus perplexed In mind, the ascetic left the seat 
of his daily Poeja and began his wanderings. He travelled 
far and wide throughout the Indian continent and at last 
rested almost despairingly at a place of (he whereabouts of 
which he knew absolutely nothing. He was cogitating as to 
how he could attain the height of his desire when he heard 
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a ham an voice angf'ly giving ex press ion to the following:— 
“If you persist io crying like this, I will throw you in the 
Ananilutnhadii (or jungle) close by.” The dlsconsolete nnd 
dejected Divakaran's hopes revived nnd he set about enqnir* 
ing AS to whence the human voice came. When advancing 
a few prices, he saw n Pninya woman and approached her. 
On being queried, she said that her child having become 
rowdy and troublesome, she threatened it saying that she 
would throw it away into the AnaniUankadn if it continued 
crying. The Pulnya woman then took the Sicamiyar to the 
liada or jungle of his search. It was found to be a wild and 
bushy jungle with a few tall trees here and there. The 
resumed his in this jungle and gained the 

object of his weary peregrinations. For, it is said that a big 
lUip^ tree {Boisift longifoHa) fell down suddenly and it is 
supposed that the Lord Vishnu took that form under the 
name of Sri Padmanabha. Even to>doy Sri Padmanabh<t 
is worshipped in a lying posture and there are three doorways 
one at the head, another at the feet, and o third at the helly. 

As for Oivakara Swamiyar, it must be said th.\t he 
felt extremely glad at having been able to see Vfshnu or Sri 
Padnianabha once more. He continued his Pooja in the 
usual manner. Coe important item in connection with Hindu 
Poryoe is the offering of Nividyatn which takes the form of 
cooked rice. The Poo/<7 pecfoimer cooks the rice and, after 
offering it to the deity with the usual ceremonies, shares it 
with one or more Brahmins who may chance to be present at 
the temple. When it was time for preparing the Nititdyam 
the S^ettniyar wanted fire to cook the rice. The place was an 
utter jungle and the only individual to whom to apply for 
any help was the lonely Pulaj's woman. Ordinarily speiiking, 
ao high caste Hindu would take any thing from a Pulnya—the 
lowest caste in the social scale. But in the present case there 
was evidently no helping it and as there was no fire match 
box IQ those days, the 5tcaw»y<jr indented upon the good 
offices of the Pulaya woman for 6re and a vessel for cooking 
the rice. All the vessels that a poor Pulaya woman could 
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boast of \v«re a few articles of earthenware - and a few 
oocoanut slieUs. Religious scruples do not generally permit 
a high caste Hindu to utilise enrtUeinvare vessels from 
n Pulayn. Tlie only cooking vessel available was a cocoanut 
shell. The rice was boiled by tlie Siramiyar in the coconnnt 
shell and, with a pickled mango said to be got also from the 
Piilaya woman, olTered to the deity. Just then a Tamil 
Brahmin entered the tempU and was invited to partake of the 
cooked rice. The man who wus wa)'-worn and mucli fatigued 
said that the quantity of food in the cocoanut shell was* too 
little even for one man and, therefore, he could not under¬ 
stand how U would sufTice for two. So saying, he declined 
the oiTur and went his own way. Soon afterwards a Kambudri 
Brahmin enteted the temple and being offered the food, he 
gladly accepted it. As on each occasion the cocoanut shell 
was emptied, it was again full and thus the two men had a 
hearty meal. 

Some of the incidents In this legendary tale may look 
strange and even incredible. But the existence of certain 
practices even to*day in the temple lends colour to the ver¬ 
sion uarmted above, although it must also be siiid that other 
circumstances may he adduced to account for some of the 
current practices. Every Hindu knows that it is not usual 
in a Hindu temple in Malabar to offer a pickled mnirgo to 
the gods. But It is a fact that even to-day it is used in the 
temple of Sri P<idinanabha every day along with other 
accepted NiiMtiyains. There is again in the same temples 
golden vessel made in the shape of a cocoanut shell set with 
Tubies and other precious stones In which are taken the pfckl- 
sd mangoes; any one who may go to the temple at about 10 
or 11 in the morning cun satisfy himself by witnessing it 
himself with the contents mentioned above. It may also be 
mentioned here that the dally routine of functions in the 
temple is preceded by the Pooja of n Sanyasi, who, it Is 
believed, is a descendant of the first Dlvakara Swamiyar, 
There is also current among the orthodox people a belief that 
shotild the source of fire in the temple fail on any account, It 
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should be siippMcd by a Petlaya family living to the north- 
east of the temple in the midst of paddy lands belonging to 
the pagoda uselfi because it is handed down by tradition that 
it was a Pulaya woman of this family that first supplied fire 
to Divaknra Swamiyar in consideration of which the family 
originally received a portion of land as free gift from the then 
Maharajah. 

There id another version of the legend. Once upon a time 
a Pulaya and his wife were living in a jungle which went by 
Che name of Anauiiuin ffmf and were following the peaceful 
occupation of a cultivator. One day when the Pulaya woman 
WHS working in the paddy-field, she saw a small child crying. 
In appearance the child was exceedingly handsome and 
attractive; in fact, it was too fnir to be A human child. At 
any rate, thiis it struck the Pulaya woman. So she looked at 
the child keenly; and as it was crying, the Pulaya woman 
bathed and. after washing herself, took the child, caressed It 
and gave milk from her breast. On being fondled in this 
manner the child became jolly and began to pl&y about when 
the Pulnya woman loft It under the shade of u tree and resum¬ 
ed her work in the field. After a while, she returned and 
found a big Ave>headed serpent playing with the child whom 
it latterly carried away in its hood and piHced inside a large 
hole in h tree and thus the child was protectsd under the 
shade of tlie tree. The Pulajn and his wife were eye-witnesses 
to this scene aud worshipped the hve-headed serpent ond the 
child every day, offering them milk and eonju. The news 
reached the Maharajah who at once commanded that h temple 
should he built in that place, because a cobra is always 
associated with Vishnu as his favourite. 

Though no authentic information is available as to the 
exact dale of the erection of the temple at Trivandrum, the 
earliest inscription takes us back to about the year 1165 A.D. 
when it is recorded that seme additions and repairs to the 
existing temple were made. Tbe temple as seen to-day is the 
result of the labours of His Highness Marthanda Varma 
0729*175$ A.D.) who rebuilt the pagoda with the spacious 
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verandnhs, tftll towers, Iho stone Architecture and other 
excellent adjuncts which are the admiration of modern 
engineering and sculpture. It may also be added here that 
during the reign of the snme sovereign the idol of Srt 
Padmanabha Swamy which, hs stated before, is in a lying 
posture, wae sanctified by l>eing filled wiili nnd 

by other means, because it is the ])elief nf the Hindu that 
the Pooj<t of a single Sala^amoNX nvIII give him beniltude 
and so when a number of them is propitiated there will 
be that heavenly happiness enhanced several-fold. Thmigli 
the description of the cemj)le itself, the Poojuti performed, 
and other aspects of temple life in Travancore will be read 
with considerable interest, they have to bo postponed to 
another contribution. 


HAR5HAVARDHANA IN THE KARNATAK. 

Uy Dr- B. a. Saletorb, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond-) 
{CowhuUil from VoL XXII, No. 2.) 

It may be argued Chat the designs o{ Ptileke^i's successors 
uere merely (lie ambitious at tempts of aggraitdisement to 
imitate the campaigns of their great king, Pulakeil II. lint it 
aeoms more rensoanble to suppose that an attempt was made 
by one of the VaUihbi kings, perhaps just before the western 
Chalukya branch was planted in Gujemt, under one of the 
kings called diiiiltya. to conquer, or to consolidate an earlier 
acquisition, the Sahyas, which were certainly wfthtn the 
Jurisdiction of the western Chalukj'ns ; and that either in the 
early years of Pnlake^i 11 himself, or more probably in the 
years closely following his death, his successors retrieved their 
lost honour by founding u branch of the western Chalukya 
dynasty in Gujerub If this he accepted, then the Gaddem&ne 
V^agal might be placed in the seventh century-~a snpposition 
which explains the name of l)il&ditya as fonnd in the Viragal, 
the incursion of a general of that king into Karnataka, tind 
aspeclally the fact of the charsoter of the letters being those 
of the seventh century A.D.‘ 

This would mean two things:— 

Or) The rejection of the identify oat ion of Mahendra as 
found in the Viragal with Mahendravarman, the Pallava king; 

(b) The rejection of the attempts hitherto made of explain* 
ing the relKtiou of Haria with the western powers; and 
especially with Pulake^i II. I shall first deal with the iden* 
tity of Mahendra, although I must confess 1 shall still be io 
the sphere of suppositions. 

The Pal lava king, defeated by Pulakesl II, was Mahendra* 
varman I.^ If Mahendra, who was frightened, as we see hire in 
ihe Gaddemanc Viragal, was Mahendravarman I, and if he 
I A/,.Ar.Jtt^n. O.C„p.8. 

DyHestiit »f tht hanarnt DitirieU (Cad Ed.), 329; Pr. J. 
T>uli»ail: TkA PiUmai, p.3«. 
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was the enemy of Pclakeii, he would have made comrnor> 
cause with Hnrsa, when the latter came ft the south con¬ 
quering PuUke^i’s territories* against an enemy who had 
scored a great victory against MahendmvarmRn himself. But 
if the Gaddemtine inscription rs to be believed, Mahendra 
ded having been frightened by the bravery of Pettani Satyii^kdr 
It cannot bo that Mahendravarman fled both from Harifa 
and Pnlakeii. That would have been incompatible with the 
position of a gi^at king held by Mnliendmvarmna I. He i» 
said to have had the title of " ^airnmnlla And " A 
Wrestler nmongitt Foes*' would have been the last person 
to take to his heels on the approach of nn ordinary 
genenil. Moreover one would like to know, even anpposini^ 
the identification of the Mahendra of the Qnddenmne VirsgnI 
witfi Mahendruvarinun I were correct, »hat the retison 
was which made a Palluva king join hands with a petty chief¬ 
tain and face a contingent under n dashing soldier, »bo was 
not even of the status of a comtminder. 1 say that the ally 
of Maliaiidra wns only A petty chlefuun. In the ViragnI 
have only ** Fcdtira Raya ’* and not ** HcOin'a Mahirayo nor 
"B^dara l>atidiiuAyuka”. Would Mfthcndravsrman 1, king of 
the PullavAs, have ullied himself with u mere forest king 
(the word lledirn 1$ generally ipplied to hiinteri in the 
KarnKtaka), onlv to he " frightened *' by the courage of a "bravo 
soldier" ? It W'ould have been diagrarefnl not only to Mahendra* 
varmaa 1 a.s king of the PaDavas but also to the great trndi* 
tionofthe Pahaviis w ho had successfully carried their flag into 
the Kainatukaal>outthe middle of the seventh century. Then,, 
if Maimudm of the Mysore Viragnl is not Mahendravarman I 
of the PalUva dynasty, with whom is he to be identlHed ? I 
believe—but this is only a supposition for (be present—that 
he may be identified with a No|aml>a king called Mahendra. 
But here I mast confess we have two difflculties—Ihut of 
chronology, and that of having mpie than one Mahendra ir> 
the Nolamba. or rather a ]>Art of the Karuainka, history. It is 

* £fi. /W., XII. p. 225 :1?Bngacb6ri: A Z/'f/ e/ f/S~ it //r 

Madrsi I. Ke. 139, p. 169. 
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true that, as I said just a while ago, the PaJlavas established a 
branch of theirsdn Nolambavadi about the middle of the 
seventh century A.D.^ But the history of the kiuga of Nojamba* 
v&ji as yet does hot admit of clear discussion. Hence we find 
the name of Mahendm in 800 or thereabouts and also in A.D. 
870. About 800 A-D. we have Nojambr, the merciful-minded 
Cholu Pernm&tm<j,igaiand Mayindra (Mahendra) ruling with the 
Kit;u-tore {little ruler) as their boundaryi and being angry with 
Kaduva^^i hecHuae of his having deceived them, and Vullevarasa 
Deviiraya attacking the eastern guardian l^aruma. and a hghi.^ 
In 878 A,D. Mahendiu having pitched his camp in UAragur. 
end having succeeded In his scheme of sowing dissension among 
those outside his frontiers dependent on his original territory, 
rejoiced at luving increased hit kingdom and at having become 
A supreme kingA About 870 there ruled Mahcudra, and some 
persons were busy building tanks.^ This was the son of Pc)a* 
ohOra Nojamba by a Ganga princess, the sister of Nflimargn4 
In 900 or thereabouts Mahendr&dhirfcya of the Palluvakulu was 
ruling the Gangav&^l Six Thousand.^ An inscription of Dillpa 
No)&mba, dated 943 A.D. mentions his grandfather, Mahendra 
w*ho had *'his two feet bending the crowns of hostile kings like 
A cow of plenty.'*" There is another Mahendra whom we meet 
with while stndying the relations of the Ganges with their 
neighbouring kings. The youngest brother of Pijamalla 
Satyav&kya was Bhujagendra (who is also called Bhutarasa, 
Yuvarnja tn 870), who gelned victory over his enemy Mahendra 
in Hiriyur (Chitaldroog Distvict) and Sfl)(tr, and also in the 
S&iniya battle.^ The son of Bhutugendra and Chandrdbbelabba 
was Ei^eyanga. This ruler slew Mahendm w ho attacked him. 
Mr. Rice has In almost all instances identified this Mahendra 
with the Pnllava Hojamba king, Mahendra, nephew of 

> FiMt. a<r..p. 318. 

» B^. Cnm., X. Sp. 30, p. 276, 

* £.•, C<*rH.. XII, Si. 38, p, 9S. 

* Bp. CorH.. XI, Hr, 33. p. 108 ; liid; Intred., p. 7, 

* Ep. CarH., X, Rp. 64, p, 151. 

* Sp. C€>-H„ XU, Si, 28. p.92. 

^ Bp. XII, Introd.. p. 3. 
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Nitim&rgfi.i One point suggests itself from Oie history of the 
Pallava Nolambaa, and thnt is the following—shat it was note 
probable for a king of the position of Mahendrn of the 
Nojamba line to ally himself with a forest king than for a 
monarch of the status of Mahendravarman 1, the Pallava king, 
who could have called feudatories of higher status to hi $ aid. 
But the date given to Mahendra by*Rice (flOO A.D. till about 
870)> and that given to the Gaddemnne inscription (seventh 
century) do not agree. This difRcuUy, however, does 
not preclude us from doubting the Identity of the Mahendra of 
the Viragal with MahenJricvarmn, the Pnilava king, . 

The attempts made hitherto of explaining the relations 
which Harsa had with the western po^Yers, and especicilly 
with Pulukeifi II, also seem to be highly unintisfactory. It 
has been said that Dadda IJ, king of Gujerat, gave protection 
to the lord of Valrtbhi, when the latter was defeated by the 
great lord or Parmneiviira, the ilUistrious Hariadeva.^ 
This has led scholars to surmise that from the veer 633 till 
Che year 642 or thereaboutsi the western i>owers had leagued 
Cbemselves against Karfa. Dr. Smith remarks—''The war 
with Valabhi, which resulted in the complete defeat of 
Dhrnvaseua (Dhriivablm^i) If, and the flight of that prince into 
the dominion of the Kuja of Bharoach (Broach), w'ho relied 
probably on the po\Yerfitl support of the Chalukya mouarch, 
seems to have occurred luter than A.D. 633 and Wore Huien 
Tsiang's visit to western India in 641 or 642. Perhaps it 
is this which has led Dr. Musumdar to write that the cam¬ 
paign against Valabhi was between the year 633 and 641 or 
642 A.D.^ The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
above arguments of scholars 

(а) That Harm's campaigii against Valabhi took place 
between 633 and 642 A.D.; 

(б) That this campaign resulted In a confederation of the 
princes of western India under Pulakedi against Haria; 

^ &fi. CtirN.. Xll, Introd., p. 3. * Musemdiv, O.C.. p. 316. 

» M Wwr-, XI tt, p. 73. 

* Dr. Vinceoi Smllli, Karly }lirif>ry ef lu^ia. p. 334. 
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(<) And tlmt, therefore, the defeat which Pnlake^l inflicted 
on Harfci followed closely on the heels of the Valabhi cum* 
paign, some^'here between 633 and 642 A-D. 

While it is true that the Valnbhi campnigo may be dated 
633 A.D., it cannot be admitted that this war which Pnlakeir 
waged ngfiinsl Harla, and which ended in the latter's famous 
defeat, took place in or neurabout 642 A.D, How much of 
indefinite ness there is ahoiit the exact date of the defeat of 
Har^ can be gathered from the remarks of scholars who 
have attempted to explain iho subject. Dr. Fleet alone comes 
nearest to the date but, curiously enough, even he has failed to 
give us the exact date. Admitting the uncertainty about lha 
relutlons of Hsr^a with the western powers, let ns conrine our¬ 
selves to his warfare vi'ith Fulakeli. Dr. Smith writes. This 
campaign may be dated about the year A.D. 620.”* Dr, 
Wookerjee speaks about the defeat of Harfc but does not 
enlighten us m regards the exact date of the l»ttl«.» Dr. 
MRurice Ettinghnusen writes in his Barfiliit Vardhaua that 
the defeat of Harfa at the hands of Pulake4i II might be 
placed between 610-^34 A.D.’ 

None of those dates can be accepted when we examine 
the activities of Haria towards the end of his reign. We have"* 
seen, how the militant ideas of a Digvljnya gave way before 
the nobler ones of Buddhism. Har4a was under the influence 
of Buddhism. His sister was with him. The promise which 
he had made while in the presence of the great sage of the 
Vindbyas must have been kept alive in his mind by his sister. 
We have it on the authority of Huien Tslang that, as has been 
already remarked, he spent the first six years of his reign in 
warfare, and the next thirty In peace.* From this same 
Chinese pilgrim we learn that ''Once In five years he held the 
great assembly called Moksha. He emptied his treasuries to 
give nil away m charity, only reserving the soldiers' arms, 

* Dr- V. A. Smith, O.C.. p. SSJ. 

* M06k«rj««. O.C., pp. 32-33. 

* K. EuiriKbAusen. yArJhaua Bmptnur o 4 

* Wwtere, 0-r., II,ii 343. 
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which were unfit to give M alas. Every year he assembled 
the ^ramai^as froin all countries and on the third and seventh 
days he bestowed on them in charity the four kinds of atm» 
food, drink, medicine* clothinR).*'* 

If it be true that in 644 A.D.* or thereabouts Harfe held 
the last quinquennial assembly,^ and that Har^a was a, 
devout Buddhist, then the first quinquennial assembly must 
have been held iu about 619 A.D. A monarch of the type of 
Har4a would not have undertaken a great campaign when 
he had assumed* if not the red robes, os he had promised the 
sage of tho Vindhyas, at least the duties of a devout Buddhist. 
It cannot be believed that Harja was engaged in a cam¬ 
paign of any magnitude after the year 620 A.D* when he 
seems to have set himself the tnsk of spreading the influ¬ 
ence of Buddhism over the land. But an exception need 
be mentioned here. Even after holding one of hla great 
Buddhist meetings, the exigencies of the State did not 
prevent Harln from sending out an expedition agsinst 
OanjamA The conquest of this province was the last acqulsi* 
tion of Harfa. But for this exception, the reign of Maria 
seems not to have lieen marked with warfare tand if the evi¬ 
dence of Huien Tsiang can be rehed upon, the quinquennial 
assemblies were held since the year 619 A.D. Over and 
above the drar^mtic incidents which took place about this time 
during the and sojourn of Maria in the forests of the 
Vindhyns, and which profoundly influenced hit mind* we 
must go to the contemporary history of the western Cbnhikya 
•king to find out why Haria gave up all Ideas of a world 
conquest, and why he never thought of sending any contin¬ 
gent to the south. It wil) be seen that the evidence gathered 
from the inacrlptiona of Pulakeii 11 and of his successors 
corroborates the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim* 

Huien Tsiang himself says that Haria never succeeded 
m subduing Pulakeii. The great king Siliditya at this time 


1 Seal. OX.. 1,7. 2H. * /W. XIII. p. 232. 

< 5«*l. Li/f, OX: p. ti. * Inirod., p. xnUi, 
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vas invsding east and west, and countries far and near were 
giving allegiance to him but Mohalacha (Mahara^(ra under 
•Pulakeii) refused to become subject to Moreover, we 

have inscriptions of Pulakeli himself, of his successors, and 
even of kings of another dynasty, the Roitrukutas,—aii of, 
which speak of the memorable defeat of Harfa at the hands 
of Puiake^i. The failure of Harsa to subdue Maharaitra. 
therefore, might be taken to be an undisputed fact. 

t shall first take the famous inscription of Pulakeii which 
has been till now considered by many to be the earliest refer* 
ence to his victory over Harja, This is the welbknown 
Aihole inscription dated A.D. 634—635. 

It runs thus— 

" Envious because his troops of mighty elephants were 
slain in war, Harsha—whose lotuses, which were his feet, were 
covered with the rays of the jewels of the chiefs that were 
nourished by his immeasurable power—was caused by him to 
have his joy melted away by feur.”* 

Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, however, says that there is no 
reference to Haria at all in this Aihole inscription. *'It is 
noteworthy,'' says the Doctor, " that the Aihole inscription 
which bears the date 634 A.D., makes no mention of king« 
Hershavardhnna. The documents posterior to it mention the 
victory gained by Pulakefin over Harsha. It is probable that 
it was about the year 634 A.D. that Harsha vanquished 
Dhruvasenn II, king of Valabhl; Harsha wished to extend 
his conquests much more, but was stopped by Pulake^in. 
This event probably took place about 637 or 638 A-D. 

This opinion, I believe, cannot be justified. But I shall pro* 
ceed to cite more evidence in the inscriptions of Pulakeii, of 
his successors, and of kings who belonged to an altogether 
new royal family. I shall first deal with the inscriptions of 
the immediate successors of Pulake^l II. 

> w»i(«r9i ac., n. p. m 

» /arf. Aut.. Vtu. p.24* ; Xfi. /hA., VI, p. 10. 

• Df. J ooTe«u-DubTeaH r Hiilvryoftht Dtkkvt, p. 113 ; /«rf. 
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An undated grant of Nigavardhana, alao called Tribhu- 
van&araya, the son of jR>'asimhavnrina> also called Dhari' 
iraya, who was one of the younger brothers of PuUkesin» 

says—'*.was Sri Pulakeii Vallabha.who 

possessed n second name (which however is amiUtd) which 
he had acquired by defeating the glorious Sri Harsha, the 
supreme lord of the northern region.”^ In a grant of Adltya* 
varrnn, son of Piilakeiici 21, we read'—'* Satyi^raya (Pulakedin 
11) who was decorated with the title of * Supreme Lord’ 
which he acquired by defeating Sri Harshavnrdhnna, the 
warlike lord of all the regions of the north. A grant of 
Vikram&ditya VI. dated A.D. 67S, runs thus—**The dear 
son of Maharaja and Parame^vara, SatyUraya, the favourite 
of fortune and of the earth, who acquired the second nnme 
of Parameivaia or Supreme Lord by defeating Hnrsba* 
vardhana, the warlike lord of all the regions of the north."^ 
This is repeated in the grant of 680—681 of the same 
monarch,^ and again in the grants of 689—690 of the same 
Vikramidityfi.* A grant by VinayAditya says—‘'His (».<., 
Kirtivarmii's) son was SatyMraya—the favourite of the world> 
the great king, the supreme king, the supreme lord,—who 
acquired the second name of " Supreme Lord ” by defeating 
Sri Hnrshavardbana, the warlike lord of all the regions of 
^ the north. An inscription dated 69^ A.D. siya—•“ His 
son, who by defeating Harsha, the lord of all the northi 
gained another name of Pnrameivara, was SatyUreya Sri 
Prithivi-vallabha Mahimja Paramefvara.”’ In 757 A.D. again 
we have the following—** His (f.e.. Kirtivarma's) son, who by 
defeating Hnrshavardhana. the warlike lord of all the north, 
acquired the title of Paraniesvnra, was SstyAimya Sri 
Prithvi-vAllabha Mahiroja Perameivara, etc."* Even so Inte 
as the twelfth century the memory of the crushing defeat 
auffered by Haraa was carefully preserved, as can be made 

' 4hI., IX, p. 123- • /. S'”". S.Ji.4. S., XI, ^ 232. 

r * /w. Aat.. xr, p. 68. ® yw. An!.. VI, p. 87. 

* J. Born. p- Z2$, ' fp. C*ra.. XI. Dg. «, p. 4t 

* /. Bern. B.Jf.A.S-.'i^l. PP- 228, 230, • £p. Cam., X, HI. 63, p. 15. 
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out from the following inscription dated A-D. 1123— 
“ Satya^raya on his becoming a young man,—for who of the 
Chalulcyas would deviate from the path of righteousness ?—to 
him who conquered the regions, subdued the great king 
Harsha, gave more than a hundredfold of their desires, etc/'* 

But what IS more interesting Is that this defeat should 
have had almost an international significance. When the 
Raltrakntas measured swords with the western Chalukyas^ 
ill connection with the supremacy of the Karnataka, they 
recorded their victories in as eloquent a manner as any 
other royal family did in South Indian history. An 
inscription of the Rastrakuta king (dated &ka 690> 
named l>antidiirga, son of Indra Raya II, says that that 
monarch forcibly with a few soldiers conquered the endless 
forces of Karnataka, which were invincible to others, and 
whieh were skilled in effecting defeats on the lord of Kanchi^ 
the king of Kerala, the Chola, the Pandyo, Sri Harsha and 
Vajrata, etc. From the above epigraphs we may conclude 
the following 

(а) that Hitiia was always called Sri Hariavardhana 
in the southern inscriptions, and never SiiAditya ; 

(б) that he did indeed suffer a great defeat at the hands, 
of Pulakeiin II; 

(c) that the memory of this defeat was not only handed 
down In western Chalukyan tradition but was also trans¬ 
mitted to noD'western Chalukyan tradition as well ;and 

id) that the victory secured for the great western Chalukya 
king, Pulakefi, the title of “ Paramelvara "—a title by which 
Pulake^i was known in the history of the South. 

The question now Is-^when was this title of Paramef' 
vnrn", which Pulakefil is said to have acquiied as a mark 
of his triumph over Haria. appended to his name for tho 
first time ? It has been taken for granted by most of the 
scholars that the Aihole inscription dated 634—635 A.D. 
is the earliest record of the victory of Pulakeii. But as 
Dr. Fleet has already pointed out, this was not the earliest 
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mention of Hacia’s defent at the hands of. Piilakeii. There 

is a grant of Pulakelt himself dated Saka 535 which speaks 

of his victory over a hostile king (or over hostile kings) who 
Applied himself (or who applied themselves) to a contest of a 
hundred battles. It is the Haidarahad grant which runs thus— 

"The favourite of the world, the great king SalyMraya— 
who is the abode of the power of statesmanship and humility 
And other good qualities, and who has acquired the second 
name of * Supreme Lord' (Parameahvnrn) by victory over 
hostile kings (nr over a hostile king), who applied themselves 
<or himself) to a contest of a hundred battles—Issues this 
command to all the }>eople, 

Two objections might be brought against this Haldarabad 
grant—first, whether the clause "of a hostile king" admits 
of A double moaning; second, why the name of Hnr^a 
which Appears so clonriy in the Aihole inscription—allhoiigh, 
AS we have seen Dr. Dubreuil has denied its existence in the 
inscription—is not to l>e seen in the Huidarulmd grant. If 
the defeat which I’uliikeii fnfticted on Haria wns so 
inemorabie os to have received recognition even nt tho hands 
of the Raf(trnku1;i$, and if indeed all the records of Piilakdi 
himself and of his succesaom make ns Mieve it was sc, and 
if this Hnidnnitmd grant is tiio earliest record whicU mentions 
tine defeat, then the name of the king wbe was l>eaten, and 
whose discomfiture made the name of 'Pnlakeii renowned, 
would certainly have been given in the grant. Its absence is 
a proof that this Haidarahad grant does not speak of the 
defeat nf Hari.!, and this record is not the earliest record of 
the victory of PulakeSI. 

To reject these two objections we have to examine the 
clause itself and then the course of conquests of Pnlake^l 
as given in tho Aihole inscription. That the clause 
victory over hostile kings (or over a hostile king) who applied 
themselves (or himself) to a contest of a hundred battles", 
admits of some ambiguity is evident on an examination of 
the same in the original, which runs thus— 


^ /nj. AhI., VI, p. 74; ftiM Fleet, Oist. (2od ltd.). 
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Dr. Fleet himseH admits tbet the Haidarabad ^rant says that 
he (Pulakeii) acquired “ by defeating hostile kings who had 
applied themselves (or a hostile king who bad applied himself) 
to a hundred batttles *’ and that subsequent records state more 
specihcnily that " he acquired it (the title of Par<tmeshvBra) 
by defeating the glorious Harshavardhena, the warlike lord 
of all the regions of the north. 

There was no other monarch in North India in the early 
years of Pulakeli's reign to whom this title could be more 
fittingly applied than Harla. He was, as we have already 
seen, while only in his teens, sent along with his brother 
Rajyavardhana, against the Kiiqns in the north. Immediate¬ 
ly after his return from the north, he vowed to take revenge 
against the Gowda king. It was Haria who, as we have 
seen, brought the five Irtdies under his sway. Even on the 
eve of his career he showed his great ability as a commander 
by his subjugation of Oaojam. It Isevidenti therefore, that 
the reference in the Haidarabad grant could be only to 
Hatiavardhana, who was, indeed, a king who applied him¬ 
self to the contest of a hundred battles. The omission of the 
name of Harsa was perhaps intentionally done in order to 
enhance the glory of Palakeii by his victory over a king whose 
nsme was too well koowo in the whole of the continent. If 
so, it has to be remembered that as the orgitiaior of an era, es 
A great soldier, as one of the greatest patrons of linddhtsm 
and ns a remarkable royal dramatist, in all likelihood, Hnria 
mast have been very well known all over the Indian world. 

That this reference is tbe earliest reference in Pulakefi’s 
own inscriptions can be made out also by an examination of 
tbe Aibole irtscriplion. The cause of conquests as given 
in that famous epignpb, I am afraid, is not in any geogra¬ 
phical, and is certainly not in any chronological, order. Before 


‘ Ay. VI. txc, p. 7J. 

* Fleet. J>r. au. {7n4 Bd.), p, 351. sole (4). 
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I examine the Aihole inscription itself, 1 shall cite the opinions 
of Dr. Bhandark&r and Dr. Fleet who were the earliest to 
write about it. Dr. Dhandatkar says the following:— 

"The date of the inscription (Aihole inscription) from 
which the greater portion of this narrative is taken is 556 
daka, corresponding to A.D. 634, so that Pulakeii’s career of 
conquest had closed before A.D. 634. Writes Dr. Fleet— 
"Such is the account given in the Ailiole inscription of 
^ A.D. 634--bSS. It may doubtless be accepted in its general 
outlines. That all the earlier events recorded in it took 
place before August A.D. 612 is established by the Haidambad 
grant, which shows that Pulakefin 11 was then in possession 
of Badami, and though it does not mention Htrshavardhana 
by name, implies by the title which was acquired by the 
victory over hfin that that victory had then already been 
achieved; nnd they are probably to be placed in A.D. 
608—609-"* 

That we are to Agree with Dr. Fleet nnd Dr. Bhnndarkar 
can be made out by an examination of the Aihole 
inscription itself. To begin with, this epigraph hud no 
royal sanction behind. It is an eulogy " by certain Kavikirli, 
who during the reign of the Chalukya Polekeii Satyilrnya 
fi.e., the western Chalukya Pulnke^i 11) w*hom he describes 
f as his patron, founded the temple of (he Jaina prophet 
Jinendrn, on which the inscription is engraved, and who 
uses the occasion to furnish an eulogistic account (prsiasti) 
of the history of the Chalukya femily, and especially of the 
exploits of Pulikeiin II.In its mode of beginning, 
ending, nnd in its accuracy as regards chronology nnd 
geography, this inscription is not like the one which 
might have been ordered to be engraved by Pulakeiin II 
himself. This inscription begirts with an invocation to 
Jinendra—“ Victorious is the holy Jinendrn etc.”* and ends 

^ ' Dr, R. G. Bhaodarktr. 7**r £(tr^r lAt Deae*, p. 39. 

* FlMt, O.C, p. J5I. 

* Klalhorn. £p. Jhd., VI, p. 2. 

* £f. Ind., VJ, p. 7. 
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with a praise of the JftiQft maosion, ''caused to be built by 
tbe wise Ravikirti, who has obtained the highest favour, of 
Satyi^raya whose rale is burdened by tbe three oceans. 
Of (bis eulogy and of this dwelling of ibe Jina in the three 
worlds, the wise Ravikirti himself is the author, and also the 
founder. May that Ravikirti be victorious etc., etc., who 
by his poetic skill has attained to the fame of Kalidasa and 
and of Bharavi.*’^ The western Chnlukya grants begin and 
end in another manner. Either they speak of the greatness 
of tbe mooarchs, as is revealed in the beginning of the 
Haidarabad grant of Pulakeii-^*'Hail I The grandeur of the 
great king Satyiiraya Sri Polike^iviDabha whose body by 
ablctions i>erform«d after celebrating horse sacrifices, and 
who adorned tbe family of the glorious Chalukyas who are 
etc., etc., and who have had all kings made subject to them 
by the mere sight of the sign of the Boar which they had 
acquired through the favour of the holy Narayana, etc.",* 
or they commence with the usual verse in praise of Oo4 
Vifou in the form of the Boar, and end with the customary 
address to future kings, about continuing the grant, followed 
by two of the usual benedictive and imprecative verses, 
and the same of the engraver."* 

The point to be noted is that the Aihole inscription 
being an epigraph written by a poet, could not have the 
accuracy of an inscription ordered to be engraved under the 
royal seal. We sec, moreover, tbe inaccuracy of thegeographi* 
cal and chronological parts of the inscription. The course of 
Pulakeli’s conquests as given in tbe Aihole inscription next 
.deserves Co be studied. The hrst enemies whom PnJake^i 
encountered were Appiyika and Oovinda, north of the 
River Bhimaralhi {verse 17). From there Pulakeil came 
southwards to Vanavau which he besieged. Tbls city was 
on tbe Varada (vetse 18). Then be carae to the extreme 
south on the west coest^to tbe territory of tbe Alupas, viz. 

t /M.. p. 12. 

• /fid. Ami.. VI, p. 74. 

• J.em. S./IjIS., XVU pp. 27S-». 



i^ivakh^da Six Thousand^which was partly on the Western 
Ghauts and partly in Tuluva. He brought under his 
influence the Gangns and the Alupas. Then he turned 
northwards again and destroyed a maritime city called Purl 
{verse 21). From here Piilake^l is represented as having 
gone directly to the land of the Latas, the Malavas and 
Gurjares, who became his allies (verse 22). Then is intro* 
duced the defeat of Har^a. The order of events here set 
forth is unintelligible. We are to assume that Pulakeii was 
flrmly established at liadami when he issued his Kaida* 
rabad grant. This Badami is near the Mnlaprablm river, 
a branch of the Kriina, in the Kaladgi District, now 
called the Bijapur District in the province of Bombay. 
It is taken for granted that Pnlakeli started from his capital 
Bndami. In that case, according to the Aihole inscription, 
he went almost in a westerly direction, for the territory of the 
two persons A|)p&)nkft and Oovinde, whom ho encountered at 
the beginning of his caitip&ign, was near the River Bhlmurnthi. 
This is the name given to the Kiver Blilma which joins the 
Kri^nA. Then he suddenly turns in a 8oulh*westerly direc* 
tioA totlie river Varud&and onwards to the A|vakh$du, return* 
~«jng again to the north to subjugate Puri, the maritime strong* 
hold of an unidentified enemy. All this is untenable if we 
once realise that by ^aka 535, Pulalteiin was already firmly 
esUblisbed at Badamf. *'The r&jy&bhi^ekt" or coronotion 
of Pulakeiin II took place on some date, still remaining to bo 
exactly determined, from Bhadrapada SukU 1 of^aka Samvat 
532 current, falling in 609 up to the Purnimanta Bhad rapads 
Krishna 15, the new moon day of S. 5. 533 current, falling h 
A.D. 610 i and it may probably he safely placed somewhere in 
the latter part of A.D. 609.”* If Pulakcii was indeed crowned 
king in A.D. 609 or thereabouts, it is evident that all the 
surrounding country'was completely within his sway by the 
time he was crowned. And any wandering of his from the 
capital westwards, and thence southwards, turning afterwards 


* FlMC. O.C'..p. 351. 
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to the north, within his own dominions, would look highly pie> 
posterous. If we say that Pulakeli was consolidating his 
territories, it would be going against the tenor of the 
Haidarabad grant which says that that grant was issued in 
Che third year of his coronation, and that it was a command 
to ail the people. Further, in the Haldarabad grant it is 
clearly stated that Pulakeli defeated a great king. But this 
defeat is not at all mentioned in the Aihole inscription. If 
the Haldarabad grant ia to be accepted—and there is no 
reason to doubt its identity—Pulakeli began hiswnis from the 
third year of his reign, A.D. 612. The Aihole inscription 
is dated A.D. 634 and if we are to believe that the events 
narrated in it are in any geographical and chronological order, 
we are to asatime that Pulakeli went on hghting from 612 
A.D. till 634 A.D. Thfs assumption would fit in neither with 
his position as Fnrameivara nor with status of these little 
kingdoms which, it is hard to believe, required such a long 
time to be subjugated: Therefore we conclude thai^ 

(d) the Aihole inscription of 634 A.D. is not the earliest 
record of PuWkeil’s victories and especially of his victory over 
Haria; 

(6) that the geographical and chronological order of con*^ 
quests BS given in it cannot be relied upon ; and 

{e) that it is more or less a general resumd of the con* 
quests of Piilakeii written by his court poet. 

Having failed to secure any clue as regards the date of 
the great victory which Pulakeii won over Haria from the 
Aihole inscription, we fall back upon the evidence as given in 
the Haldarabad grant dated Sake 535 (612 A.D.). The evi¬ 
dence of this epigraph is in perfect harmony with the testi¬ 
mony of Huien Tsiang. The Haidnrabad grant is a proof of 
what the Chinese pilgrim has told us of the ambitions activities 
of Harifavardhana. As has been already pointed out, Hiuen 
Tsiang represents Harsa as fighting with his enemies during 
the first six years of his reige. Mow, if we agree with Dr. 
Fleet in placing the date of accession of Hat6a in 606 A.D. 
Hatda went on fighting, according to Huien Tsiang, till 612 



A.D-* and In 612 A.D. Harii met his greatest enemy. For 
m that year, as we have seen. Pulakeii beat a king who had 
applied himself to the contest of a hundred battles—n king who 
could be no other than the monarch who had just finished 
conquering the Five Indies, and was almost planning a Dig* 
Vijaya, when he met with a crushing defeat. 612 A.D., there* 
fore, is the date when Pulakeii defeated Haria. It is based 
on (he Haidnrabad grant of Pulakeii and It marks exactly six 
years of warfare which, according to Huien Tsiang, Har^ 
undertook after his coronation. It was just the year when 
Haria, failed in his attempts at a world conquest, laid down 
his arms, wise as he was, and guided by the deep influence of 
Buddhism, as well as by the afTecticnate counsel of hie lister. 
Rajyairi, remained contented with the conquest of the Five 
Indies, and inaugurated a long reign of peace and prosperitj'. 
This explains to us why he held so many quinquennial asseiU' 
blies of learned Buddhists in the course of thirty years of his 
reign ; and why he never thought of conquering the south of 
India which was almost completely within the influence of his 
great western Chalukya adversary. Pulake^in 11. 


' Fleet, Vol. Ill the Ctplai), (n), p. 516, 


i^AVASYOPANISAD. 

By D. Vsnkatramiah, Esq., B.a., L.T. 

Foreword 

Though cltissed os one of the major Uponi$ods, lio 
occupies the smallest compass among cherrii containing 
only eighteen mnntras. It is the lost chapter HOth) of 
^ukla Yajnrv^ds SamhlU and is, in consequence, known ns 
MsntrSpani^ad. 

Within its narrow limits are discussed a few abstruse 
problems, so abstruse indeed that in their elucidation com¬ 
mentators belonging to the sjime school of thought as the 
Advaite have di^ered considerably. Anandagiri alone has 
'Consistently adhered to Che commentary of Ankara. 

The VddAS. in their totality, are divided into the Knrina* 
kindIV and the Ja&naklnda. The Mlmlmsakas regard that 
Karma or ritual is the main teaching of the Vgdas and Jn&im 
or knowledge is subsidiary to it. Whereas according to the 
Vedantins, the reverse is the teaching of the Vedns. Sankara^ 
holds that with the rise of knowledge Karma ceases to e^<^st. 
His teaching is opposed to the Samuchlmyav/kda or the theory 
that advocates the combination of knowledge and ritual ns 
essential to liberation and whenever the pursuit of Jnana mid 
Karma conjointly is advocated in the Srti it is meant, as 
f^tikara points out, only for those persons who are yet in tho 
realm of nescience and have not risen to the shining heights 
of pure knowledge. 

Now lia enjoins Samuchhoya as obligatory and condemns, 
in unmeasured terms, the pursuit of either Jnana or Karma 
singly. Snnkam points out that this insistence on the joint 
pursuit of Jn&ua and Karma is only with reference to the 
lower order of men, whose spiritual equipment is incomplete. 

The Upani^ad has, therefore, two classes of people in view_ 

one, those who by-their self'discipline are fit to attain the 
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• btfhest ideal hy the path of knowledge; and the second, 
those who by performance of works as enjoined in the Sfii 
and by meditation on Saguna Brahma, ere Rt to attain a high 
state of bliss, though it may not be the highest. These points 
will become clear if we analyse the Upnni^adic teats with a 
view to conveying the specific significance of the different 
verses. 

Verses 1 and 2 make clear the clnssification between 
^ the more advanced and the less advanced on the divine path; 

vv. 3 to 8 expound the nature of the Atman and die rest 
. deal with Karma (works) and Up&aana (meditation). The 
key-note of the Upani^ad is struck in the very first verse 
where we are asked to sublimate the whole universe andthiok 
of God only as the aihenveloping entity. This idea of the 
immanence of God and of Hii sole existence is rendered 
explicit in vv. 3 to 8. Hence, we may regard these verses 
as explanatory of the first. Verso 2 enjoins the perfor* 
mance of works on all those who, ns noted above, are not 
fit for the highest knowledge, but ure yet seekers after 
God. It Is this verse that has given occasion for different 
» interpretations, some like Uvata holding that work done w'lih 
^the aim of obtaining release will not affect the person and 
hence it is obligatory on him to continue to discharge the 
p scriptural rites till the and of life, dankara, as has been 
remarked, is positive that this injunction to perform work^ 
till life ends is applicable only to the ignorant 
Max Muller thinks that in commenting on Badar&^'aija Sfltra 
(314) Sankara contradicts himself, but a careful perusal of 
the commentary on the said SQtra will make it clear that 
Ankara is merely expounding B&durgyat^a, who himself 
permits of an alternative interpretation which how’ever does 
not vitiate the doctrine of the superiority of knowledge over 
works. In fact. Max Muller, who at first quotes w ith approval 
the explanation of Mahidhara, vv. 9 to 14, which differs from 
that of Ankara, is obliged to set It aside since Mahidhara 
^ concludes like Sankara that both Vidy&and Amrta in the text 
arc used in a limited sense 
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The next point for elucidation is whether the Upeni^ad 
recommends Jraina (knowledge) cum Karma combination 
ox meditation cum Karma combination, Sankara’s view 
as evidenced from (the Sftis) here and elsewhere is that 
the possible combination is between meditation and works 
and never bet^^een knowledge and works, for Karma has no 
place after the identity of the individual self with the Univer* 
sal is realized, This realization is the true and highest form 
of knowledge and it supers no association with works. 

It may be of interest to note here the passages from this 
Upanisnd which Sankara has quoted in his commentary on 
brahma Stltrns in elucidation of certain fundamental doctrines* 
V. 7 is quoted in Ankara’s BhA^yaonSdtraa 1*4 in support 
of the view that 3rahma*knowledg« is immediately followed by 
liberation and that no additional effort need intervene, Libe¬ 
ration is not something that comes into being as tVie outcome 
of action fts, for example, Svarga or heavenly happiness to one 
who offers sacriAces to the gods. It is nof & thing to be 
achieved by following some scriptural injunction, Scriptural 
injunction has a place only when something has to be actually 
done or something has to be avoided and 

Ail this is the province of Karmak&nda and not of Jninak&nda^ 
which is concerned with the elucidation of the true nature of 
reality and not with the laying down of injunctions of an obli¬ 
gatory character s fr'JrawO* In 1-4-22 the 

same passage is quoted to establish the immutability of the 
Atman as otherwise there will arise no knowledge of the one 
unfailing reality, Knowledge that is pure and unassailable 
can only be in relation to the Atman wherein all questionings 
Are resolved. Compare Mundaka 3*2*6. 3*4*7 is a 

Ftirvapakaa Sutra, The contention is that Brahma-Vidya Is 
subsidiary to Karma (7^^) and in support of this is quoted 
the IlaText 2 etc.), 3^4-8 is, however, a Sid- 

dhanta SQtra which controverts the previous view and 
establishes the doctrine that Brahma*Jnina is stii and 

has nothing to do with Karma. 



12 to 14 deal with meditation oo Sambhuti and 
Asambhutt, t.e,, the created and uncreated, or as Sankara 
paraphrases, Hiranyagarbha who stands for the sum-total of 
all creation in its subtle aspects, and AvySkrU or the primor* 
^ial matter or Frakfti. Here agftfn the ^rti urges the 
conjoint meditation upon Sambhuti nnd Asambhuti. It 
may be taken as illustrative of the general statement made 
regarding the combination of Vidyit and Avidyi^. Max Mtiller 
thinks that these are corresponding verses nnd that Sambhuti 
should refer to Vidy& and Asambhuti to Avidyft, the former 
meaning the true cause, i.t., Brahman and the latter what is 
not real but phenomenal. The decided teaching of this Upa* 
ni^ad, according to Max MUller, Is a combination of works and 
knowledge. As has been shown above, this position is 
untenable. Mux Muller misses the point, because he takes 
Vidy& to mean the highest knowledge which scarcely fits in 
with the general trend of the Upani^adic teaching. The 
use of Vidy& in the sense of meditation is well established by 
B&dariynipi in his Sdtras dealing with this topic. 

The concluding verses of the Upani^nd bring into 
prominence the attitude of the person who has disciplined 
"'himself throughout life by the pursuit of kriowledgsand works 
and is about to de|>Art from this world on his heavenward 
journey. The last utterances of the devotee are remarkable : 
it is not the voice of a slave or mendicant but of one who has 
reached the shining heights of glory. Worship is here at once 
purified and sptriticalised. A careful study of this short but 
brilliant Upani^ad cannot but edify and ennoble the spiritual 
aspirant. 

^inkars, anticipating an objection, meets it towards 
the end of his commentary on this Upanifad. A free 
rendering of the passage will, it is hoped, clarify the position. 
Hearing such passages as overcoming death by Avidya 
one attains Amrta by Vidya'* 11). “ overcoming death by 
Vinida one attains Amy ta by Sambhdei {ibid., 14); ** some raise 
a doubt to dispel which we shall make a brief enquiry. What 
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is the ground of this doi^bt ? Th« word Vjdyi must mean 
ParamalmavidyS—the knowledge of the highest reality. 
Why not take Amrtaalso in its real sense, viz., final liberation ^ 
It may be said that Samuchhaya is untenable because of the 
incompatibility of Atma*knowledge and Karma. True (says 
the Purvapakshin) but the contradiction may not be admitted, 
because the scripture itself authorizes both compatibility and 
non*compatibiJity. Just as the scripture is the authority for 
the performance of works and meditation on some Vidys, it is 
also the authority for their combination or otherwise. For 
example, the scripture enjoins that no creature should be 
hurt. But it authorizea the killing of goats in sacrifices. 
Even so, there is scriptural authority for both Vidy& and 
Avidy&. Now the rejoinder to such an argument Is that there 
can be no associattou between Vidyi in the highest sense and 
Karma. Compare etc. (Kaiha, 1,2—4). 

lf .it be said that there is no inconsistency because of the text 
(ibid., 11 ), the answer is that inconsistency is 
inevitable because knowledge and works result from different 
motives; are dilferent in their nature; and yield different fruit. 
If It be said that since option is not permissible to pursue the 
one or the other* none need find any inconsistency in the* 
pursuit of both. The answer to this is that their simultaneous 
existence does not stand to reason. If it be said again that a 
man may pursue knowledge and works one after another, the 
answer is * No, because with the rise of knowledge, Avidyl Is 
extinguished altogether and can no longer remain in associa* 
tion with Vidyi’. For example, when one understands that 
the nature of fire is to emit warmth and light, one cannot 
posit in it the opposite qualities, namely, cold and darkness; 
compare the text ipnl^.etc. (ibid., 7). When Avidyi 

is absent, its effect Karma also must cease. 

In the phrase Amrtamasnute " He attains immortality”, 
the word Ampta or immortality must be taken in a relative 
sense. If the word Vidyi is to be construed as Paramitma* • 
vidya or the knowledge of the highest 'reality, the text 
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etc- {ibid.. 15) wherein ihe devotee is described as 
seeking the way to reach heaven, would become irrelevant; 
because liberation is iinniediate and there is no journey to be 
undertaken to reach the goal;compare arr^m: 

The conclusion, therefore, is that works can be conjoined only 
with Up&sana(meditation), not with Paramltma*Vignana or 
the highest knowledge. 

Text 

$r1 ^ankar&chiryR, in the introduction to his commentary 
In this Upanisad, says that the eighteen mantris contained 
herein do not deal with the ritual nor form a subsidiary 
section of the Knrmak&nda (FDrvamtmimsa) inasmuch as 
their object is to expound the real nature of the Atman. The 
Atman, as described here, is characterised by purity, aloofness 
from sin, unity, eternity, incorporeality, slUpervadingness, 
etc. Hence, there can be no relation of any kind between the 
Atman and ritual. The real nature of the Atman precludes 
the possibility of Its being an auxiliary to a ritualistic act; for, 
then it would become a product, undergo change, be |)ossessed^ 
modified, or become an agent or enjoyer. Atman is not some¬ 
thing that can he seen, moulded or fashioned. U Is beyond 
the grasp of our physical senses and is immutable. The end 
and aim of all Upanigads is the determination of Atman’s 
true nature and thm is also the aim of the Uhngavadglta and 
MSkshadharma of the Mahabh&rata. 

Then has Karma no place at all ? It has a place so long 
as one attributes to self, like the rest of the world, plurality, 
agency, enjoyment, impurity, contamination of sin, etc. It is 
only for such a one that Karma is enjoined. Action is meant 
for those who desire to achieve some end either in this or in 
the other world. For instance, they may wish for spiritual 
power here or in Svarga, that is to come hereafter, and be 
conscious of their Atness for ac^^uiring them as evidenced in 
the statement: “ I am a twice*born person, 1 am not deaf or 
dwarf, etc." It is for such men as these that Karma Is 
regarded as binding. 
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These m&ntris are, therefore, to be understood as intended 
to convey the true conception of Atman which conception 
removes the innate ignorance that shrouds iU real being. 
They further engender that wisdom by which we can realize 
our oneness with the Absolute and thus extricate ourselves 
from deliiaion and sorrow which are the concern its it ts of 
sams&ra or endless series of lives. 

Ankara now proceeds to annotate the mantras since 
it has been pointed out that they are a fit subject of study by 
one whose mind is bent on knowing the Hrahman (erf^W^), 
that their subject'matter is the unity of the individual 

and universal soul, that the relation between theAdhi- 

kdrl and Visayn is w<ell established as one of gr&hya (fit to be 
received) and grihnka (one who receives) and that finally such 
a study yields fruit (^) which is no other than liberation. Any 
branch of knowledge (^j«rns) to he worthy of study should 
satisfy these conditions known as Anubhandhachntu$tayu 


The Peace Chant. 

^ wNi 

Infinite is That, Infinite is This 
From Infinite Infinite springs 
From Infinite Infinite take 
Infinite alone remains. 

Om, Peace 1 Peace I Peace 1 

BrRhmftd (Tbtt) is laSnila, f.«., >«bal« orintej^Rl. not fractiooil; infinite 
also ia tbs UnivsTM (This) elnes it ii bot 4 uanUMtstion of God who peevadss 
it, {Hones} the Infioico preessda from IBs Infinite. How If lbs lofialte ii 
taken. if tbs 4l)*porv4difig InSslis ia eogoiesd by tros knewl«ijg;S, tbs 
fopsriiBpossd UoivsiM vanlabsssod the InfioiU Beln^ alone renalos. (,Vide 
^ankara-BbS^ys on BrA^tfarvnrojks Vptimfsd. V. 5. 1,) 
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%5»5[%3I giflffT ;iP2^: II ^ II 

1. By th« Lord is all this to be veiled, 

Whatsoever in the world doth move 
By discarding that thou may'st enjoy; 

And covet not another’s wealth, 
livara i« ili4 indwelltBi ipird cl th« univerM wbich noil cenioquenil; 
be UAdinioed as but th« mAoKeiUtlen ef doi. 

muM elothe ib» werl^ ivlih Cod lo ihei Ced 
alono i« M«n In filace of ovoryiblng. Veil all thinRi bj God or u 
I>eueMQ puls it i ' The eniire universe iheuM be Immened le Cod, 
U.. the Atman,’ Thai which, owing te ;>rimal igneranca, appear! 
as sorneihing differeni from Ilvsra muai be regarded, in the light of 
knowledge, as Ilvara himHif. 

not only the world of ours bat ibe unUorie lieelf 
with all ill coraplea furniture has le bo enveloped in the ibining Riory 
of the Lord. 

by lurrendering which onjoy or irivmph. The 
enjeymeiic (^ffhnt) COniliu Inaavtng eneh own loal 
How f ny ibe ksowledge that ail duality ia naught and that thi oa1y 
reality ii Cod, 

’ QualiOei 

sot covet waitih, yoariereone oueolii'a. 

The iinience is coruifued In anoihir way ; do not covet ; why f 

i* tliere aity one's wealth ^ 
there Is no wealth bilonRlng to anybody. 

The world of phenomena when abandooed leaveinotlifng.tobedeiired. 
All iQlng! belong to Cod and all iri Cod. £ven when loehod at from the 
worldly point of view one must recoRtilse that the world of leaee li depeedeni 
upon the Atman without whoe* iiluniiaaiion nothiag in reality esisla. 2o tbs 
absolute Mnie everything li Atmao itself •, hence there la nothicvg which can be 
tbeob|ecl of one's desifs. 

writ I 

srrsT^rffsftir h mo 


2. If thou vrouldst live a hundred yertrs 
Observe thy duties here on earth 
Other w&y there is nooe tn one like tbee; 
No taint from works to such a man. 


It has been declared io ibe* 6rtt maoica (bat the SeU-Aiman. baa to be 
saved by devotion to koowledgo aod abandoament of dssiro for woridly 
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happiness. Tha aacoad nesM enjeiaa tbe perfotmaace of karma on ibei» 
wbo ere 7el unfit for Inina. The^^uasiioo arises wheiber jnfina and Icama 
are not enj^ned on one and (ba aame person. Tbe existence of both tn Ibe 
same individual has bees abowo (uVr Introduction) to be ^uiie jocompatible. 
Tbe Jninaydgla is be who bas reneonced tbe world and tbere is nothing that 
ritualisiic obeervaacM can bring to blm. In tbe case of ethers, parfortoanca of 
preacribed duties is imperative as otherwise they will incur sin for violating 
ecrlpiurallnjunetions, while yet in tbs realm of ignorance. Tbe Ydgins are 
eogiged in action in a spirit of detacbtnsnt only for the purification of Self t Cfi. 

CUc. V, 11. 

For those who have not acquired the right knowledge' 
performance of diuiee ie obligatory till tbe fu)i term of ibeir life which 
is a huadred years. 

abeoluts i while yOii ate (doing thus your duties). 

' ift ' iheuld be taken with * ffft ’ 

WIpfCT—lln. 

•T^ur^_^ia not affected. 

Kltyikarna or obligatory dnliei auch as Agnlhntrt^ u enjoined In the 
•eripiures, have tbe effect of deeiroylng one*« sins and should eontinoe to b« 
performed till the rise of knowledge. No other karma such as kicnya or work 
done with the object of gaining some reward M svar'ga, can bring aboot the 
deairsd effect. Ws.» the purification of the Self. * 

brgrf 5T«r #i«T ?r*T?frsswr: i 

5RIJ 11 ^ ti 

3. Godless indeed are all those worlds 
By blinding darkness oversprend 
And them they reach parting this lifei 
The witJess men, who've slain their souls. 

This Is in condlemnation of those who out of igsoranee are ever engaged lO 
such works as aecure (or (bam rewards like evarga. Siicb men, the Upaniiad 
says, after departing ibis life go to tbe regions of dsrknees. In uofiguralive 
language, tbe SfU moans that men wbc oegleet to acquire true knowledge and 
are immersed it) selfieb aeiiviiiss are bound to take on endless blrtbs. 

ai^^fof the demoos : a» compared with the blissful etaie accruiag 
from the knowledge of tbe identity with the supreme, even the ragica 
of tbe gode may be described as that of the Rakgcsas (aT^^*). 
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sTgjft: «ti*o a» 5af^r:; 

8T?n^R!, I U.. lho«e whoM one ttieushi 

is toceier co that selves; ibose who eennoc resist tbe eitrMiiens of the 
world of senes. 

^TVT:—rsffioris; lbs fruic ei kerme, 

tiled in ihe derkness of igaoruies. Tbe lives 
w)Meli one hss lo {mss ihrooRh ei the result of kerme ere indesd 
shrouded in j^norence being oalit by irue.knowledge. 

SrWp^RRTTt men wbo beve killed ibeir souls. 

How is it ever possible lo kill the soul which is fvP^T eternel 7 We 
certainly smoiher eur souls by lurninK ewey from God end not unilerstand* 
iD| His Infinite wisdom And love, thereby missing (be RonI of imraerialiiy. 
As there Is oo expiation for this sin of discarding the koowledge of tbs divlei 
we must, M the fruition of our deeds, take on. reoarring birtbe. 

ii v ii 

4. It trembles not; 'Tit lone ; timn thought 
Tis fester i It, which has gone before, 

The senses cannot rencb. Outstripped 
Is all else ilmt runs, the while It sta^^. 

Being thus, alJ sin and action springs 
^ From M&tarigva (Creation's Lord). 

It bee been declared that the ignorant by dtstroying their seols are lost in 
endless num<u <t, while the wise attain liberation by sefeKuardinR their seals. 
Then what is the nature Of ibe soul or Atmao? This, tbe preeeni verse 
expoonds. 

S1^?l?I,~^do«s not move ; movement Is from place le plecu or •ithin 
the object Itself witheut change of place like milk tornlng 

into curds), and sines the Atroan pervades all apses and is partlesi 
there can be so movement either of tl)« former or of the iatier kind. 
^St^^beoDe, tbe eingle. Tbougbtbo Individuals arc many, die sou) 
le one. 

SR^lbr^nT’—ttis faster than tbooKbi even. How quickly we are 
transported on the wings of iboogbi to the remoteet corners of ibe 
world, we know from experieoca Qqi beesuee of Itspertriding neture 
the Atman seems as though it bas precaded thangbt to eboee fSfoS 
ragioos. Heocs tbe Atman may be said lo outetrip even thought. 

Tbs senses (^|:, Wld«!!^:, 
because they sbine, tbe senees, tight, etc., are called s?:wx) 
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fat) lo reach/f, becansa 1 1 has alraat))^ ^ris io advance of Ihent 
WbeniUsstid that thoiiKbi la$a babind, no wonOar 
that the senses caofioi reach It since all mex'ernent of the senses 
presupposes the movement of tboughc. 

The A'man aurpaMoe all movemente such as those 
of mind, speMh, senses, etc. 

Staying, remaining motionless The Atman Is Immutable 
and immovable and all ms motion Is only epparani. 
TUs idea uoderlylng this conlradictury description i» that ooe of them, 
i.t., movement, la apparent, and the other, i.$%, chao^aleseneae, U real. 

on the preslse of the ealeiance of 
Drahman, the eternal consolouineaa. 

Died In a secondary aanse, meaning actloos \ movement irt 
the caee of earthly creaturas ; burning, lf||bting and itluminallng and 
raining, etc., la the cue of gode—AgnI, Sun, Uarjanya, etc. 

tvind; here ueed to denote Kiri^yagarbha. the Sfltrlt* 
man who ie characterised by Jninaiakil and krlydlakii. It li the latter 
•tpeci thai in emphasiaed, 

Hlrapyogarbha. at the bidding of tbe I,ord. aeifgne their renpeetive 
aolMtiee to men and gods; etc. " Tail. II. g. 

?f49i II ^ II 

5. It moves And move.a not too; *Tii for ' 

And yet 'tis rekr; within this ail 
It ig, ev'n so wiihoitt this oil. 

The same Idea aa contained in v. 4 ie repeated. Well baa Sankara said 
' tb# manirge do not weary of repetjtiorv^kj^lfljwf^fslw Tbe paradox 
’ It moves and moves not' is to bees plained thue^The Abeolaie Is In reality 
eiotionlcs* but only appears to move. Similarly * Jr Ie far aod yet f< nsar/ / a.. 
those who remain In ignoTanee of the Lord may wait for sons without 
approaching Him, bot to those who are Imbued with wiedora He Is near, being 

their very Self ; <T^ 9“, 

a 

It is again the eae sil*enibrecir)| entity. Ae eoeeiltutlng tlio 
(oner self of tbe unlveree and ae manifesting itself in names aod forme 
It ioterpenatrates tbe whole oestion leaving room to noibing alsej et~ 

‘ 3|ar?*n?rW^T:Atnun Wbo resides wUbio this all; 

‘ 1 Harayana dwelle filling alUhat, both melds aod 

OQCelde. 



STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS. 

No. xxxvn. 

By Prop. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., RL. 

fOo A LhouNaia ^tjoloficd Mytb About ihQ Evolution 
oi tht Common UyhfuJ 

The Common Myna {Acridotberift irhtia) is called in Bengali 
Salih Qt Bhit Salih AUti \\\ Hindi Ikai MayuS. It is found 
throughout the wliole of the Indian Empire end Burma, as 
also in Belucliistnn and Afghanistan. It also ascends the 
Himalayas up to an altitude of S,00D feet. I have found it 
ranging about in large numbers at Kalimpong \shich is 
situuted at a heiglit of about 4,500 feet in the Eastern 
Himalayas, where I resided from March to June 1928. It 
used to build its nestaand rear its ycimg ones in thechimnej'S 
and envea of the P.W.D. bungalow in which f stayed with 
Tinkari Mitrn, Eu\., fi.E., Assistant Engineer of that 

place. So numerous were the yxjung ones that often full* 
Hedged ne^^tlings used Co fall on the floor down the flues of 
the chimney almost every day. 

The»e Common Mynns ore essentially biids fre<iuent' 
Ing civilised localities and are not found in jungles and 
forests until man has prepared the way for them. They are 
excellent pets and common favourite cage*birds with the 
Indians. Their extreme conceit renders them very amusirig. 
They chiefly feed upon insects. They also take fruit and 
grain. They often take their seat upon the backs of cattle 
and pick off the ticks from their hides. In the evening, they 
often assemble in grent numbers together with crows and 
Pied Mynas in clumps of trees and bambcos> and create a great 
commotion by their chattering. This bird is so conimoa 
that it is quite unnecessary to give a description of its 
coloration. 

There is a smull hit of romance connected with the 
scientific name Acridotbera trislis of the Common Myna. The 
great naturalist Linnaeus, at first, thought it to be a poor 


and dull •coloured relative of the gorgeously<oloured Bird of 
Paradise and, therefore, named it trisiis-^" the .'iad-cQloured’\ 
On this point the well*known ornithologist Mr. F. Finn 
says:— 

* I am not black in my heart, though yellow in my legs.* 

'—Shahtsptare. 

" It is no wonder that Linnaeus probably having only 
seen a Myna stuffed, and concluding from his general style 
that he was some poor relation of the Bird of Paradise, called 
him Triitist the sad*co)oured, for as a Faradisea he did not 
show up well. He hns long, however, been degraded to bis 
proper rank among the starlings, and named with n happiness 
somewhat rare among ornithologists, Acndotheres—' the 
graethoppu'-caieher'—^nd so he is likely to remnin Acridotheres 
trietis till the end of the chapter; the general rule being 
that a bird always bears the first specific name bestowed on 
it."* 

The Lhota Hagas are a mongoloid tribe living in the Nnga 
Hills of the north«eastern frontier of India. Thei^e Lhota 
NagaSi numbering some 20,000 souls, occupy a piece of 
territory that may be roughly described as the drainage 
area of the Middle and Lower Doyang River and Its ^ 
tributaries down to the point where it merges into the plains. 

As the Common Mynk (Aerldotherei trittis) is found in 
Assam and the Naga Hills, the Lhota Nagas must he very 
familiar with this bird and its peculiar cal I'note. They, there¬ 
fore, narrate the under.mentioned myth to Account for the 
evolution of this bird :— 

Once upon a time, a man named Kimongthan suromou* 
ed bis wife’s relations together and gave them rice.beer to 
<irink and addressing them, said :"I have cut down acheutong 
tree and made it ready for being used as a sacrificial post. 
•Co and drag it inside for me ; but do not let a single leaf of 
it fall to the ground.” On this, they went and dragged the 
tree ; but its leaves were half withered and they allowed the 

• Tie Birdi «f CahnlU. By Frttti: Fino, B.A.. F.Z.S., U.B.O.U. 
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same to fall Co the ground. Then they decided not to let the 
leaves fall; and tied them on to the twigs of the tree. They 
now began to drag the felled tree. Notwithstanding the pre* 
cautions, all the leaves fell off the tree. They were ashamed 
to go back to the village and meet Kimongthan. Therefore 
they f^ed away into the forest and the men were metamorphos* 
ed into Common Mynas and uttered the CAl)*note9 of " Kyotf, 
Myon". But the women of the party besmeared their fore¬ 
heads with the rice-dour which they had ground up for turning 
into rice-beer and called out: “ Woita, voka". There¬ 
upon they were metamorphosed into Gibbons or Hnslacks. Ic 
is for this reason that the Gibbons or Hnslacks have a white 
forehead up to the present day.* 

Prom a study of the aforcdescribed myth, we find that :• 

1 . The Lhots Nagas consider H a point of honour to 
perforin tasks set by their friends and relatives, and consider 
ir highly disgraceful to themselves if they nra unable to execute 
the aforementioned jobs. 

2 . They are over-sensitive to feelings of shame and dis¬ 
grace, so much so that they are unwilling to show their faces 
to their friends and relatives whom they have not been able 
TO assist In any way. 

3 . They seem to possess mngicsl powders and to be 
capable, by means of their knowledge of magic, of changing 
themselves into any shape they like. In the preceding myth, 
those Lhota Nsga men and women, who were directed by 
their employer to drag home the felled tree-trunk without 
letting the leaves thereof fall to the ground, felt so much 
ashamed at not being ahle to perform the task sot them by 
their employer that, by means of their inherent magical 
knowledge, metamorphosed themselves into Common Mynas 
and white-browed Gibbons respectively. 

4 . It w'ould appear that, as the tree-trunk was required 
for being converted into a sacrificial post, the leaves of the 

* sriide en(ui«d: f'si/titeiM m Umn " byJ.P. Hilit 
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tree also possessed some religious saneity and were, therefore, 
required for lending additional sacredness to the sacrificinl 
post. (The collector of this myth ought to have added a 
note explaining why the leaves are required.) 

It would appear from the myth that the Lhota Kaga 
labourers, who were employed to drag home the felled tree- 
trunk, did their utmost to carry the leaves thereof intact. 
But their effocle In this behalf proved ul>ortive. So, out of 
sheer shame, they metamorphosed themselves into mammals 
and birds. The Lhota Naga myth •maker would have done 
muchmeeded justice if he had made the benign gods feel 
sympathy for them and restore them to their former human 
shapes. 


STUDIES IN PtANT-MYTHS. 

No. XV. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra. M.A., B.L. 

[On ao Ancient IndUo Atjolopca] Myth about iha Bvoluiion 
cl the fiaerad BaaU or Tula^ Plaoi, tba Pipal or Aiwaiihai 
Tree, the PalAea Tree and the AmUtI Tree.] 

THJi TulasI Plunt or Hari Plnnt {Ocyuunn aafniuin), which 
belongs to the Order Labinters, it one of the most sacred 
plants of the Hindus. The Hindus believe that the god 
VisbQit or Hctrl (the Preserver) Is Incarnate In this plant. It 
is for this renson that they worship the plnnt. Hindu ladies 
pour water upon the TulasI plant to the accompaniment of 
the recital of the following mn tit rant or prayer'formula 
Text (ill Devan&garlscript) cf the Bengali maiUrain-.— 

5W IM II 

ftT> fifejiw, HORR ^ II \ H 

English translation 

1. 0 Til las? I 0 Tulaal! The god Kiriyaija is men rim te 
in thee. Thou nrt (equivalent to) the pilgrhnage>place of 
«brind&vana. 

2. I am pouring water upon th^* head. 1 am praying 
to thee so that thou mayst grant me a resting*place In my 
moment of death. 

After reciting the foregoingprayer'forinnla, the worship* 
ping Indy joins the palms of her hands snd makes obeisance 
to the plont 

The leaves of the sacred Basil or TiilasI plant {0<:ymnm 
s<zncfi/m) have expectorant properties ; and their Juice mused 
by Indian physicians In catarrh and bronchitis. This juice is 
also applied externally to the skin in ringworm and other 
cutaneous diseases. An Infusion of the leaves of this plant Is 
used as a stomachic in gastric ailments of the children and also 
in hepatic disorders. Its dried leaves are powdered and used 
as a snaff In o^oena. Its root is made into a decoction which Is 
administered in mularial fevers as a diaphoretic. Its seeds are 
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TTiuciUglnous and deniulcant and are given m diseases of the 
gei>i to* urinary system, ..Its leaves are also an efficacious remedy 
for the removal of maggots.> The juice of its leaves, when 
poured into the ears, is a very excellent remedy for ear-ache. 

The Pji«d Tree or Akeattha {Ficwi religioia), which 
belongs to the Order Vrtkacea, is a very sacred tree of the 
Hindus. Its bark is used in tunning. Its leaves are used by 
the Arabs for this purpose. The bark, when boiled in water, 
yields a reddish pale*brown colouring substance. It is also 
used, along with other Ivirks, in the preparation of n perma* 
nent black pigment in Bengal. Its roots, when boiled with alum 
in water, produce on cotton cloths & pule-pink colour. In 
former times, a paper used to be manufactured from the 
fibre of this tree in Burma. But this industry is now dying 
•cut in that province. 

The bark of the Pipal tree possesses astringent pro^>erties 
and is used as a remedy for gonorrheea. It has also mature* 
tive properties. It is used as a remedy for scabies. The 
berries of this tree possess laxative properties and promote 
digestion. When these berries are dried and powdered and 
taken with water for fourteen days, it is reported that this 
powder will cure asthma and make barren women fruitfulr 
The seeds of this tree have cooling and alterative properties. 

Its leaves and young shoots are used ns a purgative and also 
as a remedy for skin'diseases. The bark of this tree, when 
ground and made into a paste, is used as an absorbent in 
inflammatory swellings. 

The Pal&sa Tree {Butea frondosa), which belongs to the 
Order Legnminoia, was well known to the ancient Aryans for 
its gorgeous scarlet flowers. In another paper entitled 
B>tudUs in Plant-Myths, No. IX, which has been published in 
a previous Issue of this Journal, I have described and 
discussed another ancient Indian myth about the evolution of 
this tree. It is, therefore, ^uite unnecessary for me to say 
anything further on the subject of the Palfisa tree. ^ 

Then we come to the AmlakI or Aorili Tree {Phyllanthus 
^mblica) which belongs to the Order Buphorbiacta. It 


produces fruiu which, crystallised with sugar, make an excellent 
conserve. These preserved fruits are extensively used for 
dessert by the Hindus of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh and of Bihar. An infusion of the fruits of this tree 
and of those of the Termiualia ehebula and Tcnninalia 
helUrica, taken every morning, is said to improve the general 
health by regulating the action of the liver. 

The AmiakJ or AoriU tree {Fhyllauthus embUc<x) is also 
considered a sacred tree by the Hindus of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh as also of Bihar who consider it un act of 
piety to take their meals once under the shade of this tree^ 
during the bright hcilf of the month of Kirtik (October^ 
November), and also to feed Brahmnns thereunder. The 
Hindus, sometimes, plant the hve sacred trees—the Bnnyun,. 
the Pipal, the NIm, the Mango ond the XmlakS together. 
The planting of these five sacred trees is called Panchabati 
and orthodox Hindus consider it an act of great virtue to live 
in a grove like this. 

The ancient Aryans invented the under*mentioned myth 
to account for the evolution of the Tulnsl plant, the Pipal 
or Aiwuttha tree, the Pal&sa tree acid the Amlaki tree 
•» On one occasion the god Siva or Mahideva (the 
Destroyer) was wandering about in the heavenly regiona. To 
lndra*s enquiries as to who he was, Siva did not condescend 
to reply. Thereupon the god Indra, being full of wrath,, 
burled his thunderbolt at Siva. Flames began to issue from 
the forehead of Siva and to burn the god India. Indru, 
being tormented with the insufferable pains of burning,, 
fell at Siva's feet and implored his pardon. Seeing this 
submissiveness on the part of Indra, Siva*s anger cooled down 
and he threw the fire from his forehead to the middle 
of the ocean. As soon as the Kre fell into the ocean, the dames 
were miraculously transformed into & handsome and laughing 
male baby. The ocean took this baby to Qrahmi the Creator 
and made it over to him for being brought up by him. To 
this proposal of the ocean, Brahma agreed and began co rear 
the boy. Brahmi named this boy Jalandhara who subsequently 


b6c&m« the king of the Asiiras or Titan^^. Brahma further 
conferred oq his adopted child the boon that no weapon, 
except Siva's trident, would be able to wound him, When 
the bo>' grew up to manhood, he went to LankA and married 
Brinda, the daughter of Havana's maternal uncle K&lanemi. 

Thereafter Jaiandlmm waged war with the gods and 
defeated them. Then he hocame the king of the heavenly 
regions and began to cnt off the heads of the gods. At 
this, Indra went to Stva and informed him, in (Uthetic 
language, of the gods' distressed condition. Siva became 
angry and promised to punish Jalandhara. Tlien Siva 
began to wage war with Jalandhara. But, hy reason of 
A boon which had been granted by Vishnu to Jalandhara'd 
wife Brind^k, Jalandhara hud become immortal. Siva was, 
therefore, unable to vanquish Jalandhura. Subsequently, the 
gods went in a body to Vishnu and implored for his help 
in this time of their distress. 

Therefore Brihaspaiii the preceptor of the gods, advised 
Vishnu to assume Jalandhara's shape and to go to Brindi and, 
by wiles, to lure her from the performanoe of her austerities 
and )>enance8. Vlshi)u acted accordingly, and, as soon as 
Brinda ceased to perform the penances and austerities, Jalnn- 
dhara was killed by Siva with his trident. 

When Brindi discovered the deception that had been 
practised u^>on her hy Vishnu himself, she was about to curse 
the latter. But, on the latter's asking her pardon, she agreed 
to immolate herself on the funeral pyre of her husband Jalan* 
dhara. Accordingly she immolated herself with the dead body 
of her husband. Prom the ashes of Brindfi sprang the TulasI 
plant or sacred Basil, the Pipal or Aiwattha tree, the Falisa 
tree and the Amlakf tree. It is for this reason the TulasS 
plant is called the Hah plant and that, without the leaves of 
this plant, the god Vishzju or Hari or Nar&yaiqa cannot be 
worshipped.* 

*£uinmsri 2 Bd from tbQ sr(ic)« Thi Birth SMy th* Tvlati BUm, poblitb* 
<d in tbsHeagali mootblj 0 SHK^ (pablisb«d from CsleulU.) for 

USgba 1S33 B.S. {JftQuftrr.Pobrunry 1927 A.D.). pp. 3?e'381. 


From a study of the preceding stioli^ical myth ^ve 
find that:— 

( 1 ) The gods even, sometimes, stooped to practise decep* 
tion upon 011161*$. In the foregoing myth, it is narrated that 
Vishi)Li the Preserver, assuming the shape of Jalandhara, 
deceived the latter's wife Hrindi into desisting from performing 
the penances und ansteritlesand, thereby, brought about Jalnn- 
d ham’s death at the hands of the god Siva. This kind of 
deception and fraud is justifiable on tlie ground that it was 
perpetrated for the purpose of stopping the war between the 
gods and the giants and the slaughter of the gods resulting 
therefrom. In n previous paper {StiKtia in 3ird-Myths. 
JVp. XXXV) ^ I have already shown how the domesticated 
cock deceived the Snn-god into rising and shining upon the 
earth. This act of deception is justififtble on the ground that 
(t was done for the purpose of preserving nil men. beasts and 
birds and all trees and plants which were about to perish for 
want of sunshine. I have also shown therein that this kind of 
fraud vi'as also justihed in the great Indian epic^the Mahft* 
bhftrata.^tn which It If narrated how the Pin^ava Prince 
Yudhishthira—“ the Exemplar of Piety ’’—brought about the 

.(death of the great Kaurava warrior Dronichfirya by falsely 
informing the latter that his son Aswatthima had been killed 
and (for the purpose of palliating his own guilt] adding, in an 
undertone, that Ashwatth&mR the elephant had been slain. 
This act of fraud and deception is justified on the ground that 
it WHS perpetrated for the purpose of putting a stop to the 
great war between the Pendsvus and the Knuravas, in which 
warfare thousands and thousands of men were being killed. 

( 2 ) The next noteworthy point in the foregoing myth 
is the transformation of the fire from Sivi’s forehead into a 
male baby. I am not sure ns to whether there is any parallel 
to it in tbe folklore of other races and nations. But an 
approximate analogue to it is the resuscitation of Ravaaa, 
the Demou'king of Lanka, after he had been burnt into ashes 
by the charred mustard-seeds which were cast on him by 
SUL {Vidg my article entitled "Note on the BirAor Legend 
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about Ravaxia's Abduction of Slta “ published iri TA$ Journa 
o/thi Bihar and Ori&sa Reiearch Society (or December 1928.) 
The Greek myth about the fabled Phcenix rising resuscitated 
from its ashes may also be cited as another instance. 

(3) The next noteworthy point in the preceding myth 
is the fact that, under the Influence of Vishnu's boon, 
Jalsndbara, the king of the Asuras, became invulnerable by all 
weapons except the trident of Siva. The nearest analogue to 
it is the Greek myth about the invulnerability of the Greek 
hero Achilles. He was the son of Peleus, king of Phthia and 
a sea-goddess named Thetis. It is stated that, during hie 
infancy, Thetis plunged her son Achilles in the river Styx, by 
which reason the whole body (excepting his heel by which 
his mother held him) of Achilles became invulnerable. 

(4) The last noteworthy point in the foregoing myth i» 
the growth of the Tulasi plant, the Pipal or A^wattha tree, 
the P&l&sa tree and the Ainlakl or Aoril& tree from Brindi’a 
ashes. As I have already shown in previous papers, the 
vegetation-spirit or the vegetable-soul Is contained in the 
flesh or blood of a human being and, when the flesh is burnt 
to ashes, the vegetable^soul blossoms forth in the shape 
of trees and plants. This belief is illustrated by many^ 
examples which are to be found in poetry and folklore. 
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L INTRODUCTION 


As an administrator a constitutional monarch and a 
<]<voted and pious Hindu, His Highness Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar IV, Maharaja of Mysore, is the foremost prince of Ins 
<jay in India. To a simple and austere life, he adds a wide 
and sympathetic outlook and with a heart full of solicitude 
for the Imppiness of his subjects, he has been endeavouring to 
promote their welfare and prosperity, Not without Justi ft ca¬ 
tion has Mysore been acclaimed ns K&mur&jyn and its ruler 
hailed as a Kftjar^i. Kis Highness has travelled throuRhout 
India not only for affairs of State, but also to study nature in 
her varying ntoods ; to see the centres of trade and industry, 
of art and architecture : and to visit the holy places. Among 
these, mention may be made of the famous vole of Kashmir 
with its beautiful gardens and brilliant scenery; of Badri situate 
on the shoulder of a peak of the central Himnlayan axis in 
the Ghnrwal district of the United Provinces, where Naraand 
N&rlyni)a did penance to obtain a vision of their Pmkfti in 
the SvStadvIpa ; and of KSdarnflth, also in Gliarwal, where the 
holy rivers. Ganga and Yamuna, are worshipped : not to speak 
of Uenares and Pray&g in the north and R&ind:fvnram in the 
south. No w'onder that the snow-clad Kailisa, lofty and 
bright as a royal crown, has had always a cherm and a fasci¬ 
nation for this royal pilgrim. No one, not even the scientific 
explorer, has escaped the spiminil hypnotism of this abode 
of ^ivQ. When the r$is of the Vgdas, Kr^nadvaipiyana 
Vyisa (the compiler of the PurAi^s) and poets like Kalid&sa 
and Maghn have poured psans of praise on the bewitching 
beauty and majestic grandeur of Kail&sa, a natural and over* 
t>oweripg feeling comes to every Hindu to visit, during his 
lifetime, this home of the gods and the holy Manasurovara 
below where pious men are said to cotnmnne with the dovos. 

Kailasa: Environs 

In the following pages will be found a description of 
the places of interest on the way to Kailasa; the mannem and 
customs of the people inhabiting these regions; an account of 
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a few of the many Buddhistic monasteries that abound on the 
hills ; a vivid picture of the Manasar6vara from different posi> 
tions; and a glowing; portrait of Kailasa from several angles. 
A rigorous, dry and cold climate, the desert nature of the 
country where fairs are held but for two summer months in 
the year, lack of provisions and even fuel and absence of trade 
marts generally make it difEcnlt for travellers and pilgrims to 
resort to this wonderful country which is amongst the 
highest inhabited parts of the world. Cold is intense and 
cracks the skin ; the rarefaction of the atmosphere in these 
high altitudes makes one gasp for breath; and the six passes 
between India and Tibet are very trying to manage. 

Temperature 

A pilgrim to Mount Kail&sa traverses several hundreds of 
miles through varying degrees of climate, temperature, altitude 
and scenery. Similar changes are also observable in the dora 
and fauna cF these regions. At.sn elevation of 12,000 ft. 
the mean temperature at the hottest part of the year is 60*F. 
against ]0*F. in the coldest part. At 15.000 ft., frost is 
only parminent from the end of October to the end of April. 
The distribution of vegetation and topogrophical conformation 
largely Influence local temperature. The tjuanilty of rain 
diminishes as we pass onward across the Himnlsyan chain. 
The sncwdine ranges from 15,000 to 16,000 ft. on the 
southern exposure of the Himalayas that carry perpetual 
snow all along that part of the system that lies between 
Sikkim and the Indus. It is not till December that snow 
begins to descend for the winter, although after September 
light falls occur which cover the mountain sides down to 
12,000 ft., but these soon disappear. On the snow'y range, 
the snow is not lower than 18,500 ft. arid, on the summit 
of the tabledaod, it reaches to 20,000 ft. Explorers and 
pilgrims to these regions choose the months of June to August 
for iheir journeys. 

Flora 

The European flora diffused from the Mediterranean 
along the highlands of Asia extends to tbe Himalayas and 
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many European species reach ihe central part of the chain, 
while genera common to Europe and the Himalayas are 
abundant throughout and at nil elevations. At 4,000 ft., the 
oak is frequent. Auciiba, mognolia, cherries, pyrus, maple, 
alder and birch as well as the araliaces, hoMbollea, skimmis, 
daphne, myrsine, symplocos, ruhus are met with. At Nainltal, 
oyprus, shrubby vegetation, rosa, rubua, indigopera. desmo* 
dinm, berberi boshmeria, viburnum grow well. Higher 
up is found COly'his or walnut, lletween 6,000 to 8,000 ft. 
rhododendrons abound. Cultivation is rare beyond 7,000 ft. 
Epiphytal orchids are numerous. Of the conifers are 
found the varieties of podocarpua and pinns longifclia 
and, at 8,000 ft., abies brunoniana and a. smlthiana. 
Between 5,000 to 9,000 ft. Is thus un evergreen oak 
forest belt. Thence up to 12,000 ft. is the belt of coniferous 
forests. At 10.000 ft. the yew and picea vvebbinim are 
common features. There are few helds between 11,000 to 
12,000 ft. and here buck whe^t and Til^etnn hurley arc eulti* 
vated, while at lesser altitudes are also grown rice, main and 
millet. Between 12,000 to 16,000 ft. there is alpine or 
mountain vegetation. Lancea tibetica ia abundant below the 
'Lipiilekh pass, at Tnkbkote, and round the Kail&sa mountain 
up to 16,500 ft. Sharp grass or scrubland is found where the 
ninfall is poor. And above 16,000 ft. is all snow. The 
nearest approach to the lotus Is a small yellow butter 
•cup (f?(trit;nc»lu9) found in the water of hfanas lake. Mydc* 
phylhums and pond*weeds in conspicuous minute flowers 
grow. A few more small plants— a borage, a crucifer, a 
hyoscyemus end grass are found. The water near the shore 
•contains dead bits of (he weeds growing in the deeper parts. 
A prominent feature of the Tibetan vegetation is the cushion 
habit of many of the species. While some species of plants 
bearing flow'ers dwarf as we ascend, there are others which 
igrow bigger and bear larger flowers up to a certain limit and 
Prof. Kashyap regards this condition as being due to moisture 
siud shelter available but not merely to altitude. Further, 
Another peculiarity observable In the colouring of the flowers 
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in thfise parts is the occurrencei sccordinf to the »imeauihor> 
ity, of very dark almost or quite black colour-^ very unusual 
feature. 

Fauna 

These ranges form a very rich zoologicnl region partfcu* 
larly in respect of birds, to which the forest^clnd moniUains 
offer almost every range of temperature. The fauna of the 
Tibetan Himalayas is essentially European being perhaps the 
northern half of the old continent termed by zoologists ae the 
pal^rotic. It is the home of the yak, wild sheep, antelope, 
musk'deer of K&lid&sa), hares, burrowing 

animals including pikas (lagomys), two or three s|)edes of 
marmot, fox, wolf, lynx, ounce, marten, ermine and wild asses. 
Amongst the birds may be mentioned bustard, sandgroiise, 
partridge. Waterfowls, ravens, hawks, eagles, owls, magpies, 
cioughs are common. Keptiles and a few lisnrds swarm the 
localities. Bears and wild dogs called cyon are also met with. 
Bats are itumerous. Langur, a species of semnopithecu.Sp 
is found up to HU altitude of 12,000 ft. The ^ik gives rich 
milk and it has long hair which makes it look like a sheep. 
Rope is made of its hair which is also used iu making tents ; 
its finer hair is used in the preparation of cloth ; Its skin is' 
used for making boats and huts; and its bushy tail is used aa 
the chamaru or flywhisk in temples and by royaltj-. Yak 
is justly considered the people’s friend. 

Tibetan Manners and Customs 
The Tibetans met with in these journeyings are nomadic 
in their habits and modes of life. Some of them look more 
like apes than men in their picturesquely savage appearance. 
They are extremely ugly, varying in complexion from jet 
black to brown. All men wear large earrings in their left 
ear, as do some Arabs. Amongst other ornaments, Bhutia 
women also wear necklaces made of the tusk of the musk-deer. 
They are foul in their habits and do not wash. An ordinary 
Tibetan makes one feel physical revolt- Their cups or drink¬ 
ing vessels are oot cleaned after or before use: their dishes 





ar« made of dirt and flour. They eat with their teeth bUck 
with sordes. Their dress is hard as hide with dried dirt. 
Apart from the conditions of Jife, even superstition puU a 
premium on dirt and grease- Their priesthood is, however, 
cleaner Tibetans eat meat and other flesh» generally rasv and 
dried up. The Tibetans hate frying; they rarely cook and 
when they do so, they merely boil. For fuel, dams root and 
stalk and dung of yak, cow, sheep and horse ere used. Bellows 
are sometimes used to make Are. When the Tibetan has 
killed a wild uss, he cuts It up and preserves the bits In his 
tent, away from the Hreand the taste, it appears, improves with 
time. Blitter is an important ingredient in the dietary of the 
Tibetans: It is also used as oil for lighting lamps in houses 
and monasteries and for ornamenting walls by making flowers 
and animals. The Tibetan coolies make tea with butter and 
salt, since they dislike milk which is considered a kind of 
urine. SaLtu (fried wheat powder) and rarely some kind uf 
bread are also used. A yak*s rlh serves as a spoon. They 
take intcDticnnta. They livo in locally made tents and lead 
wiindering lives, shifting from place to place, as it suits their 
fancy, or wherever they can And pasture for their sheep. 
They carry provisions for their journeys in their cont pockets 
which hold their pipe, tobacco, knives, and bone*apoons, as 
well. As a protection against cracks, jaggery paste is used 
as a cosmetic to the face, especially by women, though it 
makes (hem look all the more ugly. They know their camp* 
ing ground thoroughly. It is a wonder how thousands of 
sheep thrive in this bare and rocky country with only small 
bits of grass under clefts In stones. They use neither the 
Indian nor the Chinese caleudur but that of Turkestan. 
There is one leap year in every four but the Tibetan is 
always one }'ear behind the Chinese. Their ways of enunting 
days is strange. Insertion of two seventh days, an eleventh 
day without a tenth preceding it, duplication of lucky 
days and omi.<^ion of unlucky days arc common features 
of the Tlhetati calendar. They are well built. Men and 
women dress verv much alike and, as the men have no beard 
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growing, k k very difficult to tell the diTerence at first 
'sight. They do cot cut their hair but keep it in the centre 
in front and plait it like women, following the Chinese custom 
prevalent before the Revolution of 1911. Polyandry Is 
practised. Generally, the eldest brother marries and. after 
two or three months, the woman becomes the wife of the 
younger brothers as well. If a widower has a grown-up 
married son, then the son’s wife is also the wife of the 
father. If a man marries a widow with grown-up daughters, 
all are considered as his wives. Talking of polyandry, one is 
reminded of an incident in Svami Vivekananda's life which 
is related by Romain Rolland. In the Him&layas, Viviki* 
nanda lived among Tibetan races, who practised polyandry. 
He was the guest of a family of six brothers, who shared the 
same wife; and in his neophytic zeal he tried to show them 
their immorality. But it was they who were scandalised by 
his lessons. ' What selfishness 1 to wish to keep one woman 
all to oneself.’" So one realizes the relativity of virtue, 
as what is right at the bottom of the mountain is wrong at 
the top. 

Buildings 

Buildings in these regions consist of wood and rouglx 
stones with mud paste. In the plains, bamboos, mud and 
brick are used. Nice architectural designs are commonly 
amployed. The dwelling of a Tibetan shepherd is a single 
room forming a pit about ten feet s< 3 uare and three to four 
feet deep in the ground. Mud paste is spread over the surface 
and the roof is covered with waterproof yak hair. Mud ovens 
or Stoves are used for cooking. A small image of Buddha, 
with accessories for worship, is in evidence. 

Tibetan Dances 

Every religious and social function in Tibet Is followed by 
^dances, either of the Lama or of the devil dance type, though 
in recent times the latter has become absorbed in the Lama 
^ance. In dancing, the men wear masks and baggy trousers 
which bulge out as they dance round, while women wear 
several tassels round the waist that spread out along with 
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their skins, umbtcIMIke- The Rccompanlments to dancing 
are a Tibetan drum and a pair of brass cymbals. The whole 
scene is weird. Bhiuiae, as ngly and dirty as the Tibetans, 
have carious fiinemi ceremonies with which are also associated 
dancing. On the third day, they set fire to wood which has 
been collected and all (men, women and children) assemble 
and dance round it to the accompaniment of music with drum 
and cymbals, carrying a shield in the left hand and a sword fn 
the right. Prom a little cup, into which is poured out liquor 
made of fermented rice and jaggery from a wooder) l>ottle, 
is served the drink to the dancers now and again. 

Tibetan Worship 

The common shrines of the Tibetans are made of one or 
more stones on which are carved images of the Bnddha or 
the peculiar Buddhist mantram. The entrance to a Blmtia 
villiige is marked by three big stones calculated to guard 
against the Intrusion of evil spirits. Incantations are nlso 
used for this purpose. Diseases are considered to arise under 
the influence of evil spirits and illness is warded off mainly by 
the chant of prayer and rarely by a resort to the very few 
fdrugs available locally. 

On the mountain crests, the muleteers generally tie, ns an 
^^fferi ng to their deity, a bit of string or mg to a pole fixed for 
the purpose of offering thanksgiving for the safety of their 
animals over dangerous roads. These rags or flags are printed 
with the mystic Buddhist mantram and as they fly in the air 
the devotee who offered them is said to get the beneflt which 
he would have secured had he repeated it. 

Here and there, piles of stones smeared with red earth 
Are seen with sticks to which tied are rags of various colours. 
On some of the stones are carved Buddhist prayers. As 
flowers are rare, srtiall stones are ofliered in their stead, 
•every pilgrim adding one or two stones as he passes by. 
When you see religious inscriptions, particiileHy "Ommani 
^^adme ham "—on rocks, houses, temples; prayer*wheels with 
handles to turn them, wind* and \vater*turned prayer^wheels, 
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and the recital of prayer to the deity amidst the flutter o/ 
prnying flags, yoa feel as if a kind of worship by machinery is 
provided. ‘ Prayer made cosy ’ is what one would feel here 
as the Tibetans are revolving their prayer-wheels or going 
round prayec-waJls. When the day ends and the dark rocks 
stand out grim against the sky, all work stops and the people 
gather in the squares and open spaces and chant iheir evening 
prnyer.s prostrating on the earth. And at the religious festival 
of spring, the Lamas or monks wear strange and hideous 
masks, in striking contrast to their gorgeous silk robes. Om 
mani j«dme ham ” means " O jewel in the lotus flo\Yer, 
amen I " Om ” is said to close rebirth amongst the gods and 
is coloured white; " Ma” fights its freedom with the titans 
and is blue ; '* Ni’* has iu duel with man and has the yellow 
hue j “Pad ** secures its liberty from the animal and is green ; 

Me''hns to get solvation against tantalus and is coloured 
red : and “Ham" closes rebirth with the inhabitants of hell and 
Is consequently black. Such is the symbolism of the mystic 
prayer* wheel. 

n. THE HIKING 

Leaving Mysore on 18th June 1931, His Highness and 
party arrived at AI mom on the 24th where they spent three* 
days in eqnipping the perly for the pilgrimage. After three 
hours' journey, they reached their camp at Barechina on the 
27th and stayed in the forest lodge opposite the Hinsar Estate 
once the residence of General RAmsay, the Commissioner of 
Kumoen Division. They cootioiied the journey in the morn¬ 
ings, to avoid heat, ascending or descending thousands of 
feet. The Sarju (Samyu) river, spanned bva su5|>eD4jon bridge, 
was crossed on the 29th and Gauai reached. The first glimpse 
of the snow peaks at a distance was get at Thai on July Ist. 
The real Himalayan view at Saodeo was magnificent—the 
Pancha Shool, Nanda Devi and Pindari l>emg the chief ones 
visible. Askole, a picturesque spot, reached on July 3rd, has 
ftRajbar claiming descent from Katryeer or Katripur kings 
who once ruled from Kabul to Nepal and who are referred to 
by Hieun Tsiang in bis travels. 



ASKore 








THE KAbli ROaC BRlMC AT PHARCHUU^ TAKLAKOTC MOMASTERY A JANdPON’E RBSIOBMrB 
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A skote^Dharchu le 

Proceeding from Askole on the 4th July, the party 
crossed the iron bridge over QourUGange, which joins the 
Kali-Ganga or Serada rc a spot lower down called Joljibi, a 
great trade centre. The march to BfilavAkote, All along by 
the Kali river which divides Nepal from lirttish India, was 
mostly nphlll, and, travelling on, Dhtvrcimla was reached on 
the 5th. Near the royal camp, the local people croMed the 
Kali on coir ropes with the help of a V.sha|>cd limber piece 
resembling the one used for catapults. 

Dharchgla—Tsklakote 

Askote to Dhurchula is twentyahree miles nnd Askote to 
Almoro is $ixty«/our miles. Tills long distance was msde with 
laden mules and on horselmck. Uut as the route to Khela 
was not thus negotiable, a dny’s halt was made at Dharchula 
to change the transport, Vnck mules were given up and 
coolies engaged to carry luggage. The route followed up the 
course of the KuH river and from Khela onwards began the 
real ascent, ' Khndi Chndai, ’ done by the sure.footed Ulintia 
ponies. Further stages were done ou foot a* the path was 
wy steep and niirrow nnd whs covemi u iili loose boulders 
and stones. On the 8th July at Thitlhln was entered the holy 
land and thenceforth the pilgrims ^\e^e in the country of th« 
Bhutias amongst the Mongoliun*. The track from Thithiln 
was downhill for the first four miles and then uphill for the 
next four. The top of a ridge of 10,000 ft. above sea-leve) 
was climbed before the descent commenced and the camp of 
GaUgar was reached on the 9th. The lOih was a trying time 
for tramping between Galsgar and Malpa. The party crossed 
the Kali by n temporary bridge on to the Nepal side, doing the 
ups and downs through what may be called gout*tracks up to 
Malpa- The camp here furnished views of mountiiin torrents 
from both the Nepal and the Indian sides rushing headlong in 
fine cascades to the Kali. The march on the 11 ih to preltv 
Budt, nestling on the hill slopes, was efjnally difficult as ridij^g 
was unsafe. Next day ^vas .nccomplished an ascent of 1,000 
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ft. in five miles and Garbayang. an important stage in the 
journey to Kall&SA» was reached. Situate at an altitude o( 
10,500 Jt., it is fifty-one miles from Dharchula, seventy-four 
miles from Askote and 138 miles from Almora. The party 
halted here for three days. 

The Tibetan Governor called Jangpon residing at 
Garbayang Imd heard rumours that the Mysore party consisted 
<^f armed men and intended to invade the country. Having no 
troops or police of any sort to ward off an ormed assault, he 
WQS naturally uneasy and, under pretext of welcoming the 
Malmrajai he despatched to the camp his principal military 
^officer and n village chief to do the spying. SaUuing His 
Highness by putting out their tongues, which among them 
js a mark of respect, they noted down the strength of the 
' invading army ' and returned. Their misgivings about the 
hot'water boilers being machine guns were dispelled by their 
Actual work being shown. 

The Kani of Sanghai (U.P.), a venerable old lady who 
was also on a pilgrimage to KaD&ea and who w&s acoom* 
panied by Knmar Kbadga Singh Pal, joined the party here. 

G«rbayaag«-TakIakote 

A descent of about halF-a-mile to the bed of the Kali in 
front had to be made to go to Kalapanl from Garbay^ng, 
before crossing the river to the Nepal side. After five miles 
in Nepalese territory, Kali wos recrossed and it was crossed 
Again at Kalapani, considered sacred as the source of the Kali. 
The journey to Siangchun, within a stone's throw of the snow 
patches, was,an ascent along a mountain stream and full of 
gorgeous scenery with the river Kali flowing below. Early next 
morning (17th), the party proceeded on horseback to Lipulekh 
pass (16,500 ft.) through winding snowy paths, along a 
stream lying in a shallow valley below the Lipulekh ridge, the 
furthest point in India. Taklakote, situate on the right bank 
•of the Knrn&li river, is the headquarters of a Tibetan Jangpon 
and contains a big monastery. His Highness paid a visit to 
'both the Jangpon and the monastery'. 
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TtkUkot^HI Snutro va r* 

The march to Rungung from Taklokote on the 21st 
July was an easy one, with smiling villages and fields on 
either side. Next day, Rungung to Gori*odial was done 
through a wide maiden, surrounded by low, hare hills. On the 
23rd, Gori'odial was left behind for a journey towards Minas 
over barren stretches for some three miles whence began an 
Ascent to the Gurla pass (16,200 ft.), in the neighbourhood of 
the snow'clad Gurla Mandatta range, so culled from the 
tradition of Rija M&ndhitha having performed penance there. 
To the immediate right are its two massive peaks. 25,348 ft. 
and 22,648 ft. high, unsuccessfully attempted by Longstafi* 
in 1903. The first glimpse of the snowy Kail&sa is got 
from the top of the Gurla pass, with its &now*covered cone 
in its solitary majestic grandeur, llelow it is Uak&stal but 
M&nssAr6vAra is not yet visible. Though the whole range 
is spread out before >*oa east to west, yet Knilisa appears 
the most dominant feature. After a short descent and a 
couple of miles journey on level ground, the party reached 
their camp on the shores of the lake, 

« lU. MANASAROVARA 

Slee end Shape 

In spite of popular opinion, scholars greatly differ 
regarding the identity of the AnavHtapta Jake (the lake 
without heat or trouble) of the Buddhist texts with Mina' 
sarOvara. Ekai Kawaguchi gives the circumference of the 
lake as 200 miles and describes its shape as more or less 
octagonal and Dr. Rangachar In his printed Diary Is inclined 
to accept this view. Other members of (he party, however^ 
consider it to be about forty-five miles in circumference, forming 
on the right almost a circle. Dr. Sven Hedin consider^ 
it as saucer-shaped, with n depth varying from 68*4 ft. tc^ 
over 263 ft. and, with a diameter of fifteen and a half miles at its 
widest and narrower in the south than in the north and having 
eight monasteries on its shores. Situated in an extensive basin 


hills, it IS most beautiful. Its ^•a.ter looks blue from 
a disunce, is clear its crystal end sweet. Tbe lake is fed by 
the melting snows of the bills all round. His Highness and 
the Hindu members of tbe party bathed in the holy lake, 
offered tarpan libations to the manes of their ancestors and 
performed GangapAja. 

DescnpUon 

MinasarCvfira e$ full of fish but fishing is not allowed. 
Should any fish be cast up by the wavea. the Tibetans dry it 
in the sun and use it as medicine for driving sway evil 
spirits. It is said that flamingoes go to the Mfirms 

at the commerrcement of the rainy season, to find a safe 
asylum in the rocks bordering on the lake, when the swell 
of the rivers in the rains and the inondaiion of the plains 
ooticeaJ their usual food. 

To the immediate north of the Mfiimsarfivarn He the 
vast and extensive ranges of the Kailfisa mountain, on the 
western sides of which rises and flows the Indus river, the 
Brahmaputra originating on the far eastern slopes. To Che 
south is the Ladnk range comprising Che spurs of the Gurla 
Mnndntta whence iMues the river Karnsli. On the left side 
of Minas lake itself is to be found the source of the river 
Sutlej, while below and to the nor(h*west of the main 
Himalayan ranges lie, near the Lipulekh pass, the iTanskar 
range of mountains. Emperor Akbar appears to have sent 
a survey party to these regions. Col. Moorcroft went on bis 
expedition in I812']4 to trace the source of tbe river 
Ganges. Others have followed. 

Dr. Sven Kedin, who has explored every inch of the 
expansive lake by night and by day for weeks on end. finds 
nothing to compare with it in his long wanderings in Asia. The 
overpowering beauty of a nocturnal sail on tbe lake is 
incomparable. At night, seem to hear tbe gentle but powerful 
beat of the great heart of Hatare, its pulsation growing weaker 
in the arms of night, and gaining fresh vigour in the glow of 
the moroiog red. The scene, gradually changing as the hours 
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by, seems Co belong not to earth but to the outermosC 
boundary of t?naCtainable space, ns though it lay innch 
nearer heaven, the misty fairyland of dreams and imagine* 
tion, of hope and yearning, chan to the earth, with its mortals, 
its cares, its sins, and its vanity. Phenomena like these are 
fleeting gusu in the earth and occur once n\ a lifetime as a 
greeting from u better world. Thousands and thonsaiids of 
pilgrims have wandered round the Jake in the course of 
centuries and have .seen the dawn and sunset, but have never 
witnessed the dispUy which we gazed upon from the middle 
of the holy lake on this memorable night.' In bright siin< 
shine, ' the clouds display wonderful tone-cflects; white and 
grey, sharply defined, they lie in different stages before 
the mountains and behind tliem dark blue and purple curtains 
«eem to hung down. We might be gliding over the bright 
floor of a temple hall, its wails richly decorated with flags and 
standards, which hang dosvn from golden hooks on the ceiling 
of the sky, and touch the dust of the earth with their fringes. 

The genii of Alva's paradise seem to hover round us.All 

tones are to bright, airy and grey that the landscape which 
surrounds us, on a depth of 180 ft> In the lake, like a ring 

Svhere the water ends seem hardly real.I could live and 

die on this heavenly lake without ever growing weary of the 
wonderful spectacle always presenting fresh surprises.* Verily 
as (he lake M&tias worshipped as the mystic reservoir of the 
lord of life, belonging to heaven and not to the earth. 

The middle of the lake Is smooth as If oil li poured upon 
it. The crystal purity of the water and its durk greenlsh*blue 
colour are as beautiful as the flavour and* monks use this 
water in preference to any other. Even the first vievv from 
the hills on the shore of lake Manas causes the pilgrim or the 
traveller to burst into tears of joy at the wonderful, magnifi* 
cent landscape and its surpassing beauty. 

Myth and Legend 

Lake M&nasardvara (or the Tib. Tsho-Ma*Phan) is said 
to be the same as Blndusarovara of Hindu mythology, pro- 
<Iuced from the heart of Brahma. It 1$ called 'unau anandat’ 
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and >s considered a crater end rivers are supposed to spring from 
it, A comfortable and pleasant bath in the lake is ever* 
attributed to the existence of hot springs underneath. 
It I 9 said to he neer Sumeru, the abode of the g^ods* the 
Vindhyssaras of the Piicai^, the central point of the universe. 
The M&nasakinda of the Sk&ndupur&i>a says that as the 
sons of Brahma who were doing tnpas at Kailisa had 
no water for their ablutions, Brahma created this lake for 
them out of hl$ manas or mind, the lake being therefore 
called M&nasa. The V&yiipur&^a states that when the ocears 
fell from heaven upon mount MSru, it ran four times round 
the mountain, divided Itself into four rivers which ran down 
the mountain and formed four great lakes, the Arcii)dda on 
the east, ditOda on the west, Mahabhadra on the north and 
Minasa on the aouth. 

According to the Buddhist legends pertaining to this> 
lake, it was the abode of the Royal Swan DhptarUtra, a 
previous incarnation of Bddhisattva. AvaHnsaka>nima Mahi, 
Vaipulya-SQtra gives the name of South Zenbu to a certain 
continent in the world and considers 2enbu as u deflection of 
jamb, t.e., sound caused by the fail of a weighty substance 
into placid water. In the centre of it is u tree which bears 
fruits said to be omnipotent in healing all mortal ills, thus 
much sought after by both gods and men : a fruit falling from 
this tree produces a sound. Four outlets from this lake are 
Mabcha Khanbab, Langchen, Tamchock and Senge Khanbabs^ 
Howlng respectively out of the mouth of a peacock, bull, horso 
and lion, forming the sources of the four sacred rivers of India. 
From these notions its sacredness is confirmed : the name 
Zenbu derived ; and religious relationships between Tibet and 
India established. The sands of silver are In the south river, 
of gold in the western, of diamond in the northern and of 
emerald in the eastern rivers. Each river is said to circle 
seven times round the lake and then proceed in several dicec* 
tions. Giant lotus flowers bloom in the Jake and a hundred 
herbs in the surrounding mountains 1 birds of paradise sing 
tbeir celestial melodies: an unutterably holy elevation is felt in 



its surroundings: and all pangs of pain and sorrow are washed 
away tn its presence. 

" Wonderfiili attractive, enchanting lake ! Theme of 
story and legend, playground of storms and changes of colour^ 
apple of the eye of gods and men, goal of weary, yearning 
pilgrims, holiest of the holiest of all the lakes, art ihou, Tso- 
mavang, lake of all lakes. Havel of old Asia, where four of the 
most famous rivers of the world, the Brahmaputra, the Indus, 
the Sutlej and the Ganges, rise among the gigantic peaks, 
surrounded by a world of mountains, among which is Kailis, 
the most famous irt the world; for it is sacred irt the ayes of 
hundreds of millions of Hindus, and if the centre of a wreath 
of mountains where every morning blnsts of conches sound 
out from the roofs over the lake. Axle and hub of the wheels 
which is an image of life, and round vvhich the pilgrims 
wander along the way of salvation towards the land of perfec¬ 
tion. That is Minasnrdvar. the pearl of all the lakes of the 
world. Hoary with age when the bonks of the Vldn wer* 
written, its blue billows have in the course of centuries 
seen innumerable troupe of faithful Hindus nnd Tibetans 
arrive at its banks, there to drink, bathe and hnd rest for 
t^eir souls.'* 

Such is M&nasar6vera 1 There may perhaps be more 
beautiful lakes in the world. Its western neighbour, Kakasta) 
or Rava^'hrada known as Langak*teo in Tib., is moro 
pictures<^ue. But there is none which unites with natural 
beauty encK an Inl^uence on the faith and souls of men. 

The M&nas is thus described in the epics of the Ramiyana 
and Mah&bharata:— 

^ T9l*rtf It 

[jTfnrmt, 
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IV. MOUNT KAILASA 

After Minn, the objective of the pilgrims was Mount 
Kail&sa. Towards this, on the 23rd morning, the party left 
M&nas camp and proceeded in a northerly direction for Jiew 
Gumba eleven miles distant. 

The march from jiew Gumba onwards was undertaken 
on the 24th July. Passing through vast sandy and desert 
country, the party reached the Barkha maidan, after 
eight miles. All this land might have at some remote time 
formed part of the Rakastal as the ground is very little higher 
than the bed of the hike. The Maharaja visited the residence of 
the assistant to the Jangpon stationed here and called Tarjun. 
A shepherd’s hvt was also inspected. 

Tradition 

Vi^Qupur&^a describes these parts as the centre of the 
lotus of the world, whence run six groups of mountain ranges 
or whorls of petals, east and west, their watersheds being 
named as separate countries ; two other ranges in the north 
and south enclose these on the east and west. Between the 
innermost of ell these, Brahma the creator has his throne like 
the seed'vessel of a lotus, on bis mystic mountain Meru, the 
terrestrial north*pole of the Vanaparva. From the holy 
city of Brahma the seven rivers of Bharatn^Var^a (India) 
flow towards the south, the number corresponding with the 
Seven Powers or mothers of creation (^aktis). Another mighty 
river on the eastern side of the city flows over the tops of the 
inferior mountains and runs into the sea through the country 
of Bhadralva (horse’s mouth). > On the opposite sides 
another river traverses all the western mountains and passing 
through the country of Ketumala falls into the sea/.while 
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another, after watering the country of the Uttara Kurus 
<Kuru a fish), empties itselfin northern ocean. Indiaor Bharata 
(tortoise) Vftrja is the southern petal of the great lotus, while 
Uttara Kuru (Yarkand darya) is the northern. India and three 
other countries extend from the mountain boundaries of Mera 
like the petals of the Ictus of the world. (Wilson’s Trans la- 
tion, pp. ] 66*173.) The seven rivers of the Vedas sre the 
following:—!. Ganga, 2. Samavnti, 3-Satadru, 4. Parushni, 
5. Afakni, 6. Marudvfdhn, 7. Vipfiji. 

Description 

The first European to see and describe Kail&sa was Fr. 
Oesideri in 1715 .\.D. The finest view of Kallisa is to be had 
from Riikastiii. In form, it resembles a tetrahedron set on a 
prism. From the middle of its white top a bell of ice falls pre¬ 
cipitously down, and below it stands a stalagmite of ice on to 
which ft thick strenm of water pours from above. The stream 
splits npinio glittering drops of spray and thin sheets of waterHi 
grand spectacle, which one could watch wi th pleasure for houril 

This Indian Olympus lifts its summit in the north under 
a cupola of eternal snow, where Siva dwell* in paradise with 
a host of other god* and goddesses. Himalayan scenery gave 
birth to grand myths and colossal imagery. The whole 
conception of Siva is a striking reminiscence of the Himalayas. 
He i* entirely a personification of the Himalayas, as when 
the Milky Way is made to fall upon his bead, wander 
round and round amongst his tangled locks, and issue from 
them at last as the Ganges. Indeed, the imagination of the 
people may be said to make of their northern ranges one vast 
shrine to Him; for it is faraway, they say, across the frost- 
bound heights, where the Himalayas are et their mightiest 
and India passes into Tibet, that lake MinasarOvar lies at 
the foot of the great ice-peak of Kailasa. Here is the line of 
silence and eternal snow, and here, guarding the north, is the 
holy home that Siva loves. If the identity of Manas be granted, 
says Ekai Kawaguchi, in bis Thre« Years in Tibet, it could 
be argued that Mount Kail&sa, by the side of the lake, was 


nature's sacred to the memory of the Buddha, which 

formed an important station foe Buddhist pilgrims (p. 38). 
The Chinese Texts speak of Kalli$a{Kang Rinpoche) as rising- 
high on the shore of Manasardvar (Mapha myumtsho). 

Perilcraina 

The circurnambulation of Knilfisn takes generaDy two and 
a half days. Prostrating all the way, earnest devotees may 
go round it in a month. There are some who have done the- 
parikramn ten times in their Uvea. 

The track for circling Kall&v. is steep and dangerous and 
ordinary persons hardly, if ever, try to do it. Snowslips may 
kill, while huge boulders obstruct the passage. The outermost 
route has a Buddhist temple nteacb of its four quarters known 
as the temples of Kang Rinpoche. Several fanrastic rocks of 
great size towering into the sky appear before j'oa, giving you 
a peep into the snowy Tise beyond as niso very large cascades, 
over a thousand feet high, many in number each having a 
distinct individuality. Some shoot down with great force and 
look not unlike the fnbolous dragon descending the rock'; 
others milder, a white sheet suspended over it. 

Kail&sa is not actually on the line of what is generally 
known as the Kail&sa range of mountains but a JktJe to tho 
south of it. The pilgrim and the traveller have to cross a dizzy 
ridge or pass 18,600 Ft. to go to the foot of the sacred peak. 
Sherring estimates the parikrama as twenty<(ive miles against 
thirty of Dr. Hedin and Prof. S. R. Kashyap estimates It at 
twentymine miles. The path of the circuit is bad and walking 
is absolutely obligatory. The track near Gourikund rises to a 
very great height and the Dolma-la looks almost a death*trap, 
being by far the most striking experience on the way round 
to Kailas. 

Yak'shorn Temple, facing Mount Kailasa itself, emerges 
in the northern section of the ,Tise group; then the Hill of 
Salvation and then the Hill of Dolma-Ia, the pass of the 
mother of the saviour. On ascending the hill, one sees to the 
right a snowy range of the northern parts of Mount Kailasa, 



nam«d in Tibetan Horjingi Phopnin^ or the residence of king 
Kubernf perhaps Alike sple))didiv described in the UtUra 
MSgha of Kalld&^a. The crest of the Dolma-la is said to be 
the image of the mother of the saviour, At the foot of the 
hill where ends the ridge of the Dolma puss whence it looks 
ohiong, is a frozen oval lake, Gourlkund about four-fifths of a 
mile in circumference according to Prof. Kashj’ap, to which 
Httaches an interesting legend. In ancient times» Kuhira and 
bis family used the water to wash their hands here. A woirisn 
pilgrim bent for the purpose when her baby on the back slipped 
4 md fell. The guardian deities then met in consultation and 
allowed the lake to freeze to prevent mich accidents. Round 
About the mount stand, it is said, seven Udders by which you 
ascend a spacious pluiiiin the middle whereof is a bell of silver 
and a square iahle> surrounded with nine jireclous stones of 
diverse colours. Upon this table lies a silver rose, called 
Tamnrrapua which contains two women us bright and fair os 
pearl—Hrigasiri or lady of the mouth and Tarasiri or lady of 
the tongue. In the centre of the rose is the image of divallnga, 
^he permanent residence of god. 

Above the stretch of mortal ken, 

^ On blessed Kail&sa's lop, where every stum 

Glowed with a vegetable gem, 

MahSia ant, the dread and joy of men/’ 

From Darchiri the parly went to Didiphn on the 28 th, 
where they ascended In the evening a hillock 18.000 ft. sbove 
the sea-level. 

The next CJiMip 2indiphn, twelve miles distant, Uy through 
the Dolma (I8,S99 ft.) and whs negotiated on 27th July. 
7t was the w*orst stage of the journey experienced, hs three or 
four miles of very steep and stony ascent reaching the highest 
Altitude at the Dolma pass or Gouriknnd were tiresome to the 
pilgrims and their animals though ihe Tibetans did not seem 
to feel it. 

Monasteries 

There ere manV menastevies hnt v«ry few of them are 
kept cleen. Duelling and meditation in complete darkness is 
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a roost austere form of Uetms, not peculiar to Lamaism but in 
vogue in the Orient. Heads of religious institutions in Tibet 
are called Lamas and those that are chosen to that position are 
considered incarnations of previous Lamas who are themselves 
supposed to be living Buddhas. Most of these vihnras are 
perched on outstanding boulders, visible from far. The 
Taklakote monastery looks like a castle and is sveU situated, 
being about the biggest on this aide of Tibet, consisting of 
250 bikjos. The accessories for worship here include, among 
others, a bowl partly made of a human skull which is rather 
suggestive of the KRp&likas. Perhaps the menasterien belong 
to the Vajray&nfi sect of the Mahiyana School, Serolung 
or the golden valley is on the 8outh-south«\vest of Mina- 
sarflvar. Gyang-tak-Jompa or while Vujra lies between the 
norih«weaiern corner of Minas and the north-eastern corner 
of Rakas lakes. YanggO'gompa is the third of the eight 
monasteries (Tr. Him. II, p. 132). In Tiign-gompn, one of the 
eight monasteries round Minas is the puiniing of a fish 
god, Mndb Gemo, who rises from the waves of the central 
lake. This god has seven water-snakes in his hair and the 
lower part of his body is like u green dolphin. The lake is 
as deep ns it is broad, and concentric rings encircle the rising 
god. The fish god comes up to greet the god of Tso-mavang, 
Hlabsen Dorche Barva, who gallops in a cloud of grey fiery 
tongue* and smoke on a pink horse, and is armed with spear, 
bow and quiver. In the background stands Kang-rinpoche, 
the holy mountain. Colouring and drawing ideaiises the whole 
(16., p|). 130*31). The inscription at Tugu-gompa, given for the 
enlightenment of the Buddhist pilgrims, says that in the centre 
of ManasarovarH, the holiest in the world, dwells a god in 
human form, Inhabiting a tent made of torquoise and nil kinds 
of precious stones. In the midst of it grows a tree, with a 
thousand branches where as .many Lamcis Jive. It has a 
double crown, one rising like a sunshade and shading iCailasa, 
the other overshadowing the whole world, liach of these 
branches has an image of god and all these images turn their 
faces towards Gossul.gompa.' In former times, all the gods 



gathered together here, and once golden water was fetched 
from the lake to gild the face of Hlobun Uinpoche In Chiu- 
gompa, the fifth monastery on a rock in the north-western 
corner of the lake, what remained being used to paint the 
temple roofs of Tushi*lunpo (/^., pp- 154*55) 

Of the monaetecjes lying on the path round Kailasa, the 
Kiangdn (GyangU) gompa is seldom visited by the pilgrim. 
The Nyftifdiphu monastery is foar miles from Darchin towards 
which two miles of the path lie north-west whence a turn to 
the north has to be taken. It is situated on a vertical aide of 
a rock In a perilous position. A road leads on both sides 
of a stream, through a fairly open valley w'ith steep and 
perpendicular rocks in fnntastic shapes and small waterfalls 
here and there, straight north to Didiphn monastery hvc miles 
away, situated north of Ksil^sa, whose north face will here be 
noticed to be extcemly steep. The reciangnlar spsce of the 
gompn is striking. Thence, Znniii'gompa, thirteen miles from 
Dolma*la is reached, on the ridge that joins the Ksilisa peak 
to the Kail&sa range, at an elevation of 18,599 ft. 

Ritnai purification, still retained in socraments and 
rubrics in Christian lands, is common to all Asiatic culture, 
^mpaare kept |>erpetoally burning with bntler for fuel in 
Tibetan monasteries and the offering of a lamp by a devotee 
is considered vtry meritorioui indeed. It secures him one 
of the heavens after death and also otherwise assists his 
pitrs a further advancement in the high heavens. Prints from 
ivooden blocks contiiining Buddhist canons are taken from 
the Lamas in the monasteries by the devotees and are 
preserved ct home as a protection against diseases and evil 
spirits as well as an assurance of prosperity. 

V. RETURN JOURNEY 
Rakastal 

The return journey began on the 28th July from Zindipha 
and when the Barka Maidan w’as reached three miles from 
thence, the paeikrama ^vas com{>leced. On the 29th, the party 
encamped ogaiCl on the borders of Manasarovara. To avoid 
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the Gurla pass, a slight deviaCiOQ was now made and the party 
encamped at Lakando on the Rakastal. A hillock, some two. 
and a half miles round at the base, divides Rakastal and 
Manas lakes and, where it slopes into a ravine, U looks as 
though there was a channel of communication for the water 
from one lake to the other, When once in a decade or two 
heavy rains fall in this region, the waters of the Rakastal are 
said to flow into the Manas. Hoioe, guide-books on Kang 
Tise and Mount Kail&sa describe the relation between the 
lakes as that of A husbnnd and wife. Itiknstnl is called In 
Tibetan Lakgat Tso or Langak Tso. It is also referred to 
At Lagang just as lake Mftnas ia called Mabung or Mavang. 
In Sanakrit, it is known as Rava^a-hrada so called from 
fierce-voiced R&vai^u's iraditionnl lifting of the Mount 
KailasA. It looks like a long calabiish. It has many islands, 
one of which is a huge white mass, said to be formed of the 
broken shells of thousands of eggs of the traditional swan. Itia 
roughly of thesamesiseas lake Minas but more varied In out¬ 
line, sending out irregular arms in various directions nnd more 
picturesque than its more sacred neighbour. To the north 
and west, its shores pass Into a swampy level ground which 
makes it lack the perfect beauty of Minas. Both the takes* 
are said to freese completely in winter when people walkover 
the ice to go to the islands in the Rakastal to collect swan's 
-eggs, walking over the Minas being sacrilegious. 

On the north side of a slightly indented bay of the 
western shore of lake Manas is a cinnabar-red hill and on the 
inner side of the shallow bay has been traced by Dr. Sven 
Hedin, a hollow with its bottom lower than the surface of the 
Saras and fllled with salt water; on the west of this swamp 
lies the lowest dip in the isthmus which separates the twin 
lakes, over which runs the pilgrim's road. 

Twin l/ake$ 

Regarding the controversy as to the existence of a 
channel of communication between the Jakes, it is now gene¬ 
rally accepted that such a channel does exist, though it is stiJ 
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contended whether water is contained In It at fre<^uen( inter* 
vals or not. In October 1$45, travelling in these regions, 
Sirachey came upon a 'large stream 100 fu wide and three 
ft. deep, running rapidly from east lo U’est, through n well* 
defined channel,’ which waa an outlet of M&nHsnrdv&r. 
Rider visiting It in the same period of 1905 says : " Skirting 
the lakes we rode across the low hills, which close in on (he 
western side, to look for the cutlet, which Moorecrolt had 
not been ahie to find, which Strnchey had found, and 
Mr, Savage Landor had claimed to have discovered did not 
exist. We struck the channel a mile l)e!ow the outlet, asImnU 
stream only partly frosen over, this we follovi^ed up and found 
that it did not llow from the lake but from a hot*spriiig, at 
which we found and shot some Mnllaras. We then followed 
a dry nuliali to the Inkea and proved that Strachey was, as 
was (0 be expected, quite correct. No water whs fiowing at 
this time of the year, but the local Tibetans all agree that for 
some months In each year there was a flow during the rainy 
season and (he melting of the snows, i.e., about from June to 
September. As a rise of about two feet in the level of the 
lake would cause water to fiov,' down the chaune) thisapjiears 
^uite worthy of belief. The length of the channel between 
the two lakes is about three miles.'' According to Dr. S. 
Hedin, in olden times the water of the Minas fiowed over 
a pass named Pakchu'hi to the Garya*chimbo. Prof. S. K. 
Kiishyap says the ridge between the two lakes l^nut high and 
where the gap begins near the Jiew monastery perched on a 
cliff on the northern side of the gup, the ground consists of 
gravel and water could certainly fiow through (his gap from 
(he Manas to Kakastal. He supports this view of his from 
personal observations made on 26th July 1922 and 17th July 
1926. It is strengthened from (he experiemes nf others In 
1924, 1925, 1926 and 1928, includini that of Mr. D. P. Rai 
who in August 1928 crossed the channel he.iwefn the two 
lakes in which a stream about three feet deep was flowing, 
it is also probable that there is an underground flow of w-aier 
from Manas to the Rakastal, thence into the same stream of 
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the SaUej. Stagnant water in the Rakastol confirms it. 

N. S., XXV, pp. 225-227.) 

On July 3Ut Rungung was renched through a shallow 
valley, much lower in altitude than Gori-odi&l. The follow¬ 
ing day, the party arrived at Taklakoie whence they visited 
Kochernath ten miles away. The monastery there contains 
several statues of clay and brass. The Hindu Trimurtia 
are said to be worshipped in this place. Dr. Rangncl^ar 
describes these handsome metallic figures on copper 
pedestals and with a prabh&vali, at a further end of the hall in 
the temple to be RIma, Lak$mai>a and Sita. He adds that on 
the sides of a small room‘stand t^o painted giants made of 
clay about eight feet high, one of which perhaps represents 
K&va^/ He considers the images of Rftma, Lak^mai^a and 
SUa to have been cast in South India though it is not possible 
to say when and how they were removed to Tibet. Apart 
from Che monastery being located on a river b^mk like a Son lb 
Indian shrine, he is inclined to suggest that probably the 
temple wus originally Hindu and was subsequently used as a 
Buddhist monastery. He further mentions 'seven painted 
clay images of ffis or saints, all seated cross-legged, and in an 
uttitude of prayer, but with their hands to various attitudds 
denoting what they call mudras ’ and says they are known as 
suptariis; there are again 'two hideous figures of K&la and 
Kill ’ in another room of the monastery and the party next go 
to the first floor of the building where they see ' a clay image 
of Kali and Lak^mi installed in u large library*, 

As regards these interesting observations of Dr. Ranga- 
cbar, it muy be pointed out that they have no more support 
than the claim of the Buddhists that the images of Krs^a, 
Balarama and Subhadra in the temple of Jagunn&th are the 
Tri*ratnas symbolizing Buddha, Sangha and Dhamma, the 
last being considered feminine. While it may bb conceded 
that the Tibetan Buddhist worships certain gods, it has yet to 
be proved whether the images referred to by Dr. Rangachar 
as Rama, Laksiiiuiui and Site do not represent the Tri-raCnas. 
Again, the image identified with Havana might be the figure 
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of A Buddhist yak|a. The saptnnis of Dr. RaDgacbar 
may likewise be the Amit&bhnd orDhyini Buddhas in different 
Yogfc postures nnd gestures. K&Ia and Kali worship forms 
part of Buddhist Tantrfsm and that cannot therefore be taken 
to support Dr. Rnngachnr's suggestion. 

Bagesvfx and After 

On 4th August, the parly camped al Pala towards Lipulckh 
and five miles from Taklakole. On the 5tb, they crossed the 
Lipn and proceeded straight to Kalnpani without hailing at 
Siangchun. On the 6th August, they were at Garbayang and 
on the Sth they proceeded straight to Malpa nvoidlng a 
halt At Hudi. The route whs very difficult, dangerous and 
tiresome, with n height and powerful sun. The march 
from Malpa to Galagur on the 9th was the i^astiett and 
most dangerous and between Thithik ond Khek on the 
nth were witnessed heavy rain, swollen lillhstreAms and n 
tiresome climb down through Khadi Chadai. On the 14tli 
WAS reached Askote w^here the party halted for another day, 
The Riijbur Saheb invited some of the visitors to tea on the 
15th evening. The journey toSandeooii the 16th was verj* 
•pleasant and refreshing, being a cool and pleusant morning. 
Hut the next duyk journey to Thai was one of heat and 
l>erspiration, They reached Berlnag on the IStli on a cloudy 
day, the way being an ascent. Next day, His Highness and 
party went to Seniodhar, twelve miles from the camp, where ' 
they had a very eji joy able time. The journey on the follow’ing 
day WHS equally pleasant. Picturesque IBagesvar, situate 
right on both banks of the Sarju rapids, was the royal residence 
on the 20th. Hngesvnr to Hlnsar, a distance of seventeen 
miles, involved steep ascents and a tiresome journey but the 
beautiful and cool Binsar amply compensated for It and the 
partV remained there for two days and proceeded to Almora 
where on the 25th and 26th His Highness resided, hfotoring 
on the 27th to Kathgodam, reaching Hardwar on the 28th, 
they left via Delhi for Bombay whence they arrived at Poom 
on the 4th September. From there travelling by special train 
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through Atsikere. the Maharaja and party arrived safely at the 
Capital on Monday, (he 7th September 1931. 

Reception to Maharaja 

The fame of the Mysore sovereign as a just, wise and 
kindly ruler is widespread: the rustic peasant of the 
Himiilayan ranges has heard df the Rajnrji of the south. 
At Almora, people came to see him and presented big-sised 
cardamoms; at Ganai. on the evening of the 29(h, the ryots 
turned up to have a derfnn of the Maharaja; at Dhnrchula. 
Hia Highness granted an interview to Svimi Anuhhavi* 
nnndn of Rimakrishnitframa, a couple of miles from there 
tow'ards Khelu ; at Garbayang, he visited a school which 
consisted of thirty ill-tiourfshed children, who greeted the 
Maharaja with welcome songs; at Taklakote, he visited the 
Jangpon’s residence pud the adjoining monastery; and at 
Darchiu, he visited the quarters of an Assistant to the Jang* 
pon called Tarjun. The Assistant, like the Governor at 
Taklakote» played on Tibetan Instruments and sang to show 
his gratiOoatlon at the visit of the august prince. At the 
latter place was also visited a shepherd's hut. Of many 
Another monastery visited daring this period may be mentioned 
Gangta-gompa, the biggest of the monnsterles on the path 
of the parikrama of Katlasa, and Kochernath for which 
a special journey was undertaken on the return pilgrimage 
and the residence of the Lames at Kochernath. At Saniodhar, 
(he villagers assembled and showered dowers upon the royal 
pilgrim as he passed by. Likewise at Bagesvar, he had a 
most spontaneous and enthusiastic reception on his arrival. 
Leading citicens presented an address to him to which the 
Maharaja made a SuitaMe reply. At Almora, he granted 
several interviews; and bestowed rich and liberal presents upon 
ail those whose services had been secured for this journey. 

At (he several monasteries which he visited, he was 
eagerly and enthusiasticnlly received with blessings from 
the priests and he made rich and suitable presents to every 
one of them. 
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Mr, Sadeg Shah. mIio accompanied His Htghne$$ oi> 
this pilgrimage to Kailisa, beautifiUly sums up his impres¬ 
sions in the following line doggerel ;<— 

“ Our beloved Maharaja did lead all the way, 

His kindness and charity words full to say, 

Oil Lord of the Knil&s, to you we all pray, 

To guard and protect him &ich hour of the day.” 

VL CONCLUSION 

For ages, M&ciasaruvaru and Kail&sa as also the surround* 
\ ing purls have provided an attraction and an enchantment 
peculiarly theit own. We have heard that Yudhis^hlrn, in 
daj'sufold in the Dv&paraYugH, according to the Mali&bhtratar 
went with his brothers and Draopadi on a pilgrimage until 
they came to Hlmavrit which they crossed: that beyond it 
they beheld u vast sandy desert and that they w'alked on until 
they saw Mount Meru, the foremost of peaks, which supports 
the paradise of gods, the Svurga. Hindu and Buddhist 
pilgrims in countless numbers have been pouring in since the 
creation. Akbar the Great is said to have sent a survey 
^arty to trace the source nf the Ganges in the si:<teenth cen¬ 
tury. Explorers like Moorecroft, Sven Hedin and others have 
visited these regions and recorded tbelr experiences. In 
modern timea, there does not appear to have been any 
instance of a monurch's pilgrimage such as we have recount* 
) ed in these pages. 

Katlasa stands for Siva or &mbl:u the benehcent and for 
P&rvati the beautiful and the joyous, termed Souridarya 
Lahari and Anauda Lahuri. Where even beautiful buildings 
and gardens inspire how much more will Kailtsa, the very 
home of ^iva and Parvati, kindle the divine spark in us I 
Our Maharaja has visited many places of pilgrimage and 
has, as a result of these yatras, translated the inspirations 
obtained into exquisite works of art In the State. Rightly 
does Lord Sri Kr$na say that all forms of beauty and 
magnificence are His Vibhulis or special manifestations. 
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What wonder then that Sri SankarMharya prayed in 
the following very touching verse in Slvananda Lahart for 
the pleasure of worshipping Siva in His Abode at Kailasa:— 

ii 

g«a5 ii 

"If I could only live in Kaillsa abounding, in gold and 
gems and be in S&mbu's presence with his gaijasi I will put up 
my joined hands over my head and shouting *0 Vibho (Source), 
S&tnba (Benedcence), Svimin (Lord), P&rama Siva (the 
Supreme God) protect, I will spend away pleasantly Brahma 
Kalpas {thousands upon thousands of years) as if they were 
seconds." 

We wish our beloved Maharaja n happy and long life and 
many more opportunities of infusing into his subjects ideas 
and Ideals of spiritual culture and enlightenment. 
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ITINERARY 


Dat« 

Tima 



5-30 p.m. 

l^rty Iaava MysorA by ipocJAl trAin. 

19^-31 

6*35 A.rQ> 

Roach GuntaltAl. 

Board (ho mkl train from Madras. 

20^*31 

6*15 Bum, 

Arrlvi at Bombay. 


nigbi 

Rntnin frontiar mail, B.d. St C.I. 

21*6*31 

5-43 p.m, 

Itaach Muttra. 

»• 

ntght 

LsAvo M Ultra. 

22-6-31 

16-25 A. m. 

Arrivo at KathfodAoi. 

>r 

1 p.m. 

ITopart for Ranlkhot. 

,, 

5 p.Ri. 

Arrivo at Ranikbet. 

23-6-31 


Halt. 

2*'6-3l 

23 and 


Arrti/o at Almora. 

23*6<31 


Halt. 

27-A-31 

5*30 to 8 A.m. 

Almora to Barochlak 8 mllN. 

2S-«-3l 

4 lo 9 km. 

BarAOliinaiO KABorichina. 11 mlloo. 

29«6>3l 

4 to 8 A.m, 

KADiriehlna 10 Ganal. 12 miloa. 


3*40 to 8 A.m. 

Ganai to Usrlntj. 12 miloi. 

I•7-31 

5«45{o 7 km. 

llBrmAf to Thai. ^ 0 milo|. 

2-7-31 

3-45 M 7 A.m. 

Thai to SandAQ. 16 miloa. 6i406 ft. toa laveU 

3«7*31 

5 to 3 kcn. 

Sandoo to Aakoio. 9 railOk SfiOO ft. 

4<7>3l 

3-30 to 8-30 A.m. 

Aikoto M QalAvkoto. 12 miloo. 

A-701 

3-49 to 7-30 A.m. 

Ualavkoio to Dharehnla. 11 ffiilM. 3.000 ft. 

4*7>31 

5 to 9-30 A,ra. 

Dharehola to Khala. 10 mllH. 5J00 It. 

-?-7«31 


Halt at Khola. 

^•7-31 

5 to 9-30 A.m. 

Khola to Thlthila. 8nlloa. 

9-7-31 

4-40 10 9*30 A.m. 

Tbithlla to Galagar. 11 reilM. 8.000 It. 

10<7*31 

5 u 9-30 A.ro, 

OaJagar to Malpk 10 milae. 7.200 ft. 

:i‘7*3t 

5 to 9 A.m. 

Malpa to Budl. 7 mllas. 9.400 ft. 

12-7*51 

11 And 

5 to 7-30 A. m. 

Uudi to Garbayangf. 5 miloa. 10.500 ft. 

14-7-31 


Halt. 

15-7*31 

6 to 10-15 A.m. 

Carbayanf to Kalapanl, 10 or 11 ailei, 

16-7-31 

5 to 7*45 A.m. 

Kalapaol to Siangebon. 6 rnDos. 15,000 ft. 

17-7*31 

19 AOd 

5*20 to 16*30 km. 

Sinajrebun to Taklabola. 12mitoa 13.100 fL 
LIpulAbb Paaa. 16.750 It 

19-7-31 


Halt. 

20*7*31 

5 km. 

Takliboto to Rungunf. 8 mijaa. 14.4C0 ft. 

21*7*31 

3 to 8*30 A.m. 

Rcnguofl; to Gorvodlal. 11 milai 

22* 7*31 

5*36 to 9 A.m. 

Corl’Odial to Minaa. 11 milos. 15^98 ft. 

23'7-31 

5-30 to 9-30 A.m. 

Minas to Ji«w Gumba. 11 milea. 

24-7>3l 

5-36 to 8-30 A.m. 

Jiaw Gumba to Backba. 8 nitaa. ISJUOlt. 

25-7-31 

5 A.O. 

Bsrkba to Dardiin or Tarcfalo. 7 mllaa. 

26.7-31 

9*30(0 11 kfo. 

Darcbia to Didipbu, 11 stlka. 16.200 it. 
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DAta 

Tima 


?7*7.3l 

5-30 it 1(^90 a.m. 

Didipbi) lo Zindipha. 12 m1i«a. 

ta-7-5J 

9-99 CO 8-45 a.n. 

Zindiphu to Barkba. 10 

29-7‘il 

5'15m 8-45 6.0. 

Barkha to Jio« Oacnba. 10 miloa. 

90 7’3i 

9-15 (0 10 a.m. 

Jiow Gumba to Lakando. Rakaacal. 12 mllea. 

31-7.31 

M5 to 9-30 a.m. 

Rakaalal to Rongung. 19 milea, 

1-3-91 

5-20 CO 9-20 a.m. 

Rungung to TaklakoH. 10 miloa. 

2-3-91 

5-30 CO 9-30 a.m. 

Taklakota to Koohornaih. 19 nillea. 

9-8.31 

5-30 to 9-90 a.D. 

Kocbornath to Taklakoio. 

4-3-91 


TAktahete to Pala. 

9.d-31 

5*30 10 10-45 a.m. 

Pala ce Kalapani. 15 miloo. 

fi*3*9] 

9-30 CO 8-45 a n. 

Kalapant to Qarbayang. 

7-8-31 


Halt. 

3-1-91 

3 loll a.m. 

Ga;'baj'ang ce Mai pa. 

9-8>31 

3 CO 10-30 a.m. 

Malpa to Galagar. 

10-3-31 


Galagar to Tblibila, 

11-801 


Thlihlla loKhala. 

12-3-31 


Hall. 

15-1-91 

3 CO 10-19 a.m. 

Khola to Dbarehulo. 

14-8-91 

3 to 9*30 aum. 

Bharehulace Aiketo. 29 milea. 

15-8-31 


Halt. 

13-8-31 

9-49 n.m. 

Aokete Co Sandeo. 

17-8-31 

5-30 to 8-45 a. m. 

Sendee ce Tbal. 

18-8-31 

4-45 

Thai le Berinng. 

19-8-31 

5-30 to 9-30 4.m. 

berinag lo Saniedhiar. 12 mi1ia. 

20-8-31 

5-30 CO 10 a.m. 

Safiledhiar to Bagaaw. 12 nilaa. 9,200 It. 

21-8-31 

5-90 CO 12 nooa 

bageavar ce Binur. 17 milea. 7.000 fc. 

22 «eid 

89-3-31 


Halt. 

24-8-31 

3-90 CO 10-30 a.m. 

lUnaar to Almera. 19 ml1aa. 

29 and 

23-3-91 


Halt. 

27-8-31 

10 to 3-90 p.m. 

A1 more io Kathgodam. Meter Jeurnejr. 

28-8-31 


Arrive at Hardwar. 

30-8-91 


Arrive at Bombay pfa Delhi. 

4-9-31 


Deperl from Bombay. 

9-9-31 


Depert from Poona. 

7-9-31 


Arrive at Myaore. 
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REVIEWS. 


HAfisohandra Kavya Sangraha. 

{Myiort (Jhivirsity Kannful>i Serin: Vol. /. 

GevifHfntHt Brauth Prtst, Myiori. Re. r) 

With Prof. B. M. Srikanda as chief and Messrs. T. S. Venkann* 
aiya and A. R. Krishna Sasiri as editors, this series has been 
started by the authorities of the Mysore University and the hrst 
to be undertaken in the series happens to be one relating to the 
story Of Harischandrn. ever the trulhhih It Is noi a new work 
but a vell'known old one revised, abridged and edited to attract 
the general public and to suit the purposes of higher studies. 

Raghavanka Is perhaps the first amongst (hose who wrote in 
modern Kannads snd the excellence of his style and metre can 
be seen from the choice selections contained in the book. 

It is a pleasure to observe that In editing thli work care has 
been taken to preserve the continuity of plot and development of 
eh traders as well as the best verses from the point of view of 
style and diction. 116 pages of textual matter vrith different 
readings are given together with a glossary of words running into 
96 pages. Further, an introduction of 69 pages is evidently 
modelled on the well'known annotated editions to (he plays of 
Shakespeare and It may be .said wftfiotit hesitation that this 
Kannada classic deserves it. 

Whether the author belongs (0 the early half of the twelfth or 
the later portion of tbe thirteenth century, there seems to be no 
doubt (hat he lived at a time when the field for the growth of 
vernacular literature was ready. His date and times are clearly 
discussed In the work with reference to contemporary events and 
literature. Bom at Fnmpa on the hanks of the Tungabhadra, 
with Mahadeva Bhatla for his father snd Kudrani for his mother, 
he seems to have been a contemporary of Devaraja of Pampa. 
Narasimha Bsllaia of Dorasamudra and Pratapa Rudra of Warangal, 
confirming the view of Dr. Kittel and others. This is accepted by 
the editor (Mr, A. R. K.) in preference to that of Kao Bahadur 
Karasimhachar, He was perhaps a Saivite and the author also of 
SidtiAaranMpum/ui and Som^Hlhtiehariire amongst others. After 
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giving an ouOinfi of tbe slory in Its tint selling according to the 
author. Mr. A. K. Krishna Saslri discusses ihe various legends of 
Harischandra. AiMrtya Brakma^a (VII, ch. 8). Sankbyay^ux 
Srauux Sntra (XV, 17—53) and Vtiarih<i Dipika relating to Rig- 
Wrf(l*24) COu lain the earliest references to Harischandra. Vayn, 
Brahnuxiidii and Br.ikMft Rura/uu have lengthy and Uuga. and 
.SV^* Purattas slightly different accounls of ihe story. They have 
all been correlated In the version of the Harischnndra legend given 
Ih Ihe tntrodocllon to this work. Adv.antage has also been taken 
to sift, if possible, history out of legend In these stories. The 
moral of the story, its siyle and diction have been duly considered. 
The only other important work on this subject previous to it was 
the Cksnda Rausika P/ai<tka in Sanskrit which closelV fallowed 
the Mnrkandeya Pnmua. We congratulate Mr. A. R. Krisfrnk 
Sastrl on the most scholarly end Instructive introduction hSTres 
given to n study of the story of Knrlschandrn. 

S- S.' 


Drg'Dnye VJvska. 

AN instructive enquiry into the nature of the ‘ Seer* (Dfk) and 

* Seen ' (DrSya) handled in a masterly way is contained In this 
brochure by Svacnl Nikhiinnand&jl of Sri Ramtkrishna Asrerrte, 
Mysore, with an iMumlnaimg foreword contributed by Mr. V. 
Subrahmanya tyer. The senses perceive objects of sense; they 
(senses) in their turn are cognised by the mind and that (mlod) 
agaio Is seen by the Atman (Self). The real and only * Seer,’,'there* 
fore, is the Atman, Everything else comes under the category of 

* Seen Hence, of the seeu (whose characteristics are £:^iatence* 
ConsciousnesS'Bliss a.s also forms and names), only Existence* 
ConsciouanesS'BlIss Is real and ihe rest (forms nnd names) are 
unreal; In other words, Brahman (£xistence*ConsciousneH* 
Bliss) is the substratum for M&ya (illusion of forms and names). 
The confusion of the real with the unreal is Avidyl (ignorance) 
.and it is the cause of one’s sufferings in the world. Therefore, 
knowledge (Vldyi) which shows that the difference between gods, 
men. animals and even the five elements, vii,. ether, air, fire, 
water and earth, is only of names nod forms and .that their .com. 
men substratum 1$ Kxi8tence*Consoiousness*Blis$ leads to a true 
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distrimi nation between the leal and the unrea!. After this di sen mi i- 
l«lion, one becomes indifferent to everything o7 the empmeaf 
world. This extreme non*a((ftchinent la what ]& cafled Saml^dhi, 
be it Savikiipa or Nirvikalpa. The realisation of the Rrahmair 
(Exiatence*Conaciousneai*Bliss) in the .\nda (Universe) and Pinda 
(Human Body) loads lo the identity of Aiman and Brahma as 
the Mah&vikyas of (That thou art), ( I am 

Siahman), 97Q «IWl (This Atman Is Brahman) * and SIVR wn 
(Consciouanesa is Brahman). In this connection, it may ht useftil fo 
' quote the following famous coupiets cf .^inkarflcharya ’ '' 
WIUS 9^1^ «rt I * 

II 

wf It firaiff. i^ jsts^st: i 

tjg g*®? ?T ftii*!, ffir ii 

ffc ^ trim 1 

TO II 

N. I. 


Khnrolhti Inaoriptione, 

(Cfirfut /meripliOHum Intltcftrum^ Vol. //, Piirt/.) 

PR?STEH KOKOW'ft excellent volume on ''Kharoehtl. Inscrip* 
tfons" is (he result of stiipendoui industry extending over a genera- 
tipn and it contains all the information available on the subjecu 
He cxafnined and obtained the esiampages and photographs of 
the originals of moat of the KharolhtI inscriptions preserved 
In .India or contained in the principal Indian museuma ; and 
secured from the author Hies of the British Museum and the Royal 
Asiatic Society tbe photographs of inscriptions In their posses* 
Sion I the India Ofltce prepared for his use an excellent Plaster 
of Paris cast of the Mathura Lion Capital nnd the French 
Authorities placed at his disposal reproductions of the Kharoah(i 
records preserved in the French Capital. The Innumerable 
remarks oo the Khiroshp inscriptions scattered through various 
books and periodicals have also been collected in this work ; and 
for all these, every student of research feels grateful to the author. 

A bold departure made by Dr. Konow is the attempt at 
reconstruction of the inscriptions instead of their reproduction 
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the; are found. Though thfs has given rise to some contro< 
versy and much crUlciBoi, I am inclined to think that this goes 
a great way to help the student in grasping the real meaning of 
the inscription instead of bis being confused by the possibility 
of conflicting meanings owiog to the inscription being recon¬ 
structed according to the fancy of the student. In any ever\t Dr. 
Konow has shown how best the inscriptions could be constructed 
and construed. In place of the chaos and fancy which hither* 
to obtained, an order and system has been introduced into the 
textual readings. His attempt to draw historical and cbronolo* 
gical conclusions' as embodied in his learned chapters on 
Historical Introduction *’ and Kras used in Kharosh^i Inscrlp. 
tions " have been much criticised by scholars. Although there 
are some points where one Ands it bard to agree with the author, 
there are, however, many that carry conviction. Again, whether 
one agrees with or differs from him. one cannot help admitting 
that Dr. Konow’s learned conclusions are bound to exert much 
influence on all future attempts at the constniction of a historical 
and chronological structure based on these inscriptions. Speak* 
ing of the inscriptions themselves, it may be observed that only 
two Kharoshfi records have been found which have been executed 
by or by the order of Greek Chiefs, ft is not possible to say 
to what extent the Greek Rulers made use of Kharosbti for their ^ 
purposes. The bulk of Kharoshti inscriptlona belongs to the period 
of Indo*5cythian conquest and they were the first to mark their 
founding of an Indian Empire by introducing eras of their own, 
The Kaniika Era is used in iascriptions found over a wide area, 
from Siriialb >n the east, to KhaWai ip the west, and from 
Jalalabad and Minlkiala in the north on to Eohawalpur in the 
south. Some inscriptions have also been found in localities 
where there is no reason to suppose that Kharoshfi was ever In 
common use such as Kumrahar Terra Cotta Plaque Inscription aod 
Pathyar. Kaublira and Kaniiil Inscriptions. Regarding the object 
or purpose of these inscriptions, it may be remarked that almost 
all of them record some donation or pious act and the aim of the 
donor is sometimes mentioned. Mostly, these have to deal with 
Buddhist donors and in several cases the gift is made to the 
Buddhist order of the four quarters. The names of the Buddhist 
schools mentioned in the Inscriptions show that it is the Hlnayina 
which is represented. 
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It is i great pity that «ven well'kiiown authorities dii!er 
widely tn the diciphennent of a number of these inacriplioDS. 
Any possible reconeiliatioo seems ic lie in a ihoreugher and more 
scientific koowledge of Kharosh(i and its several variants. As 
these ioscriptions are the foundations upon which we have to 
build the history of India during the earlier periods of its chequer* 
ed career, this important work must he pursued with vigour. With 
regard to the origin, period and area of Kharoshti, Buhler has 
shown that the Kharoahii oharneters are derived from Arairtfllc 
in common use for official purposes a]) over the Aohaemenian 
Empire during the period when it comprised North-Western India. 
Some features of it, luch as the vowel system and the compound 
consonants, point to the conclusion that the alphabel wu elabo* 
rated with the help of Brahmi which must have been In existence 
for some time previously. The alphabet was in use in the third 
ceolury B.C. and continued to be so for more than half a mil* 
lennium, the last-known Inseriplion dating front fifth century A.D. 
The Khsroshti area proper may be defined as extending from 
about 69° to 7d**80'E. and from the Hindu Kush to about 38* N. 
There can be little doubt that its place of origin was Gandh&rs, 
perhaps more especially Taxi la. From a historical point of view 
the reign of HuvUka (the last of the great Kuifiras) closes the 
period covered by Indian Kharoshfi inscriptions. 

Dr. Konow accepts the view of Buhler regarding the KharoshtI 
Kript that the name was in India considered to mean ** the 
script invented by Kheroihia but he, however, thinks it quite 
possible that it was due to a popular etymology of an Aramaic 
word meaning 'writing’ which sounded like and was 

Sanskritised as KAtiretAfti. There is reference to a tradition 
which ascribes the iuvealioo of the script to a (sage) called 
Kharoshta, 'lip of donkey’ and it receives much force if the Vak^a 
Kharposta mentioned in the JifciAA/nSyurl is recognized as a 
tutelary deity of the towns of North-West India, and if the 
Cbioese rendering of bis name ns "bide of donkey " be accepted. 
There seems to be a consensus of opinion that this script Is called 
Kharoshti as the documents which have come to us from Central 
Asia are oftea written on the hide of the camel or the donkey 
KarfiCifa. ilCara “dookey+ posfti^)\ j de. ) 

The printing sod get-up of this splendid volume, which 
Contains several plates and a map, leave nothing to b« desired, 
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0r. Sun ICooow deserves tbe ib&nks of all students and lovers of 
India for having completed this laboKous and useful work. 

S. S.; 


Arebaological Survey of India, Annual Report, id26*27. 

TH& Report coniatos a mine of information regarding the excelleol 
.work done during the year under the several sections ol conserve* 
lion, exploration and research, epigraphy and museums. -x-z 

Eapiortuion received much financial assistance and as^a 
conseguencei excavations were made at many places. Of the 
noteworthy discoveries made the most outstanding were as 
follows;— I 

(1) The discoveries at Mohenjo*daio, Harappa, I*H1 and other 
sites in Korthern Baluchistan belong to Cbalcolitbic Age api 
tbrpw nrpcb light on the Indus culture and on the afitnlUes between 
)t and the cultures of the same age In Sislani Transcaspla, Persia 
and Mesopotamia. 

(2) The excavations at Taxila have brought out a unique hoard 
.of silver plate and gold and silver jewellery of the Scytho^Parthian 
Age. 

(3) In Bihar, the mediieval Buddhist monasteries of KaUnda 
have yielded a beautiful collection of bronze and copper images. 
A number of in teres tipg facts has been revealed concerning the 
:Construction of the wooden fortifications of FaUliputra, capital of 
the Mauryan Empire. 

(4) In BengaU at Paharpur. Che colossal temple of early 
•medheval period, which proves to be the oldest and largest of;lbe 
monuments in that part q£ India, is found decorated with a lavish 
gray of sculpture, partly'Buddhist and partly Brahmanlcat In 
character.' These and the finds at Kalanda bear witness Co the 
influence wiiicb Brahmanlcal Religion exerted oo Buddhism during 

Medical 

(b) In Madras two groups of Buddhist buildings were .Uo- 
earthed at Gummadiduni and Nagatjunikooda. They were found 
to eomprise a fine series of reliefs belonging to the famous 
Amaravati School of Indian Sculpture. 

(6) At Old Prome. in Butma, the untouched relic chamber of 
a Buddhist Stupa of the sixth or seventh century A.I). proved a 
woader*house of votive offerings. *• -, 
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Sir John MarshUI his given an illuminatiog note on the Indus 
culture based on (he discoveries made a( Mohenjo'daro and 
Harappa. and it will amply repay study ; yet altentioo may be 
drawn, in particular, to the following :— 

“ Whatever the extent, however, of the Indus civllisaliori 
within India itself, there is no question that it formed part and 
parcel of the widet^ung Chalcolithle culture of Asirt and EurQt>e, 
which extended from the Adriatic to lapan but was focussed 
primarily in the great river valleys of the south i of the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Karun, the Helmund and the Indus/’ 
Of the epigraphic work done, collection of Kannada Inacrip* 
tions in the Bombay Presidency being of peculiar interest to Kar« 
naUka a reference thereto may not be out of place. 240 
inscriptions were copied in all, two being of the early Western 
Ch&iukyas. 20 of the RishfrakOUs. 101 of the later Western 
Chftlukyns, 18 of the Kdliehfiryas, U of the Koysalas, 15 of the 
YidavaS, 4 of the Sindas of Velburg:a and 5 of the kings of Vijaya* 
najfara, the rest being unassignable to any dynasty. Both the in* 
scriptlons of the Western ChAlukyns refer to the reign of Vijayl* 
ditya. though neither of them bears any date. The R&ahfraki^ta 
dynasty is well represented In thls 'colleerion. The inscriptions 
of Kfilachflryai do not add anything material to our knowledge 
of (hem. Of the Hoyselas. V|ra<Ball&)a 11 is the only king 
^hoK inscriptions have been secured. Only three kings of (he 
Vidava dynasty are represented In this collection,—SiAghana, 
Krishna (Kannara) and Rimachandra. The latest Inscriptions of 
the past year’s collection arc those of two Vijayanagara klng^ 
Achyutar&ya and Sad&sivariya. The strong plea put forth by 
Sir lohn Marshall in his “ Introduction" la support of private 
excavations to supplement departmental work deserves an adequate 
response from the philanthropic public. For nowhere In the 
world has sudi an undertaking been possible without private 
enterprise and munificence going to the aid of governmeniai 
support. The two amendments which Sir John proposes to the 
Aficienl. Monuments Act provide for the exercise of adequate 
supervision over operations of private excavators, and they are 
undoubtedly essential. 

The letterpress of the report and Us general gel<up are 
execUeoi. Tbe large number of beautiful plates considerably 
eohances the usefulness and excellence of the work. $. $. 
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Th« Antiquities ef Sind. 

The ADllQustian reroeins in Sind may be divided into three 
classes. The hrst consists cf pre>historic remains and rude stone 
monuments ot uncertain age. 'yiakes’ and'cores’ constituting the 
dint elements of the Keolithic Stone Age ere not uncommon. 
And the vaileys among the hills in the west contain do1niens» 
cairns, circles and other specimens of such primitive erections. 
In the second are the remains of the pre-Muhamniadan, Hindu 
and Buddhist periods, represented now by the ruins of stupas, 
old cities and forts, which ace scattered over the country, more 
especially along the old and now dried-up courses of the main 
streams. The third consists of the Muhammadan remains, mostly 
the elaborate tombs of rulers and saints, those of the Inner being 
always considered of far snore importance than those of the 
former. Of medlsvai remsius, there is practically nothing in 
Sind or, at least. Ihtle has as yet come to light, save In the far 
away south-eastern comer in and about the towns of Virawah 
and Kagar»Patkar. 

The numismatic antiquities of Sind are very meagre. A 
few Ind>Sassaniaii. one or two Indo-Parthlan, Kushana and 
Kshatrapa, son)o badly preserved specimens of Arabic coins, 
imported and local, and a very few small pieces In thin 
copper impressed with Sanskrit letters, are about all we have 
aa yet for study. The later Muhammadan rulers used Kabul or 
Delhi coins, being at different times, to some extent, tributary to 
those powers. 

Of Ibe interesting finds made io the course of the excavations 
may be mentioned the following : (1) The colossal standing stucco 
figure of Buddha or Bodbisattva covered with gold loaf and (2) 
a fine staoding image in bronze of Brahma, three feet two inches 
bigh, both found near MirpQr-Khas. The Image of Brahma has 
four clean-shaven faces and the hair is elaborately worked. It 
has but two arms, the left hand having the Jnuna Mudra form 
and the right indicaliog liie Abliaya posture. It has a cloth from the 
waist to the ankles and an nlfariya or upper clctli hanging over 
the left shoulder, rhe sacred thread Irangs over his left shoulder. 
And the eyes are half closed as if in meditation. 

Of the mausolia, remains of which are found everywhere, it 
may be said that they are, as a rule, great cubical blocks of 
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masonry surmounted with heavy*Iooking: liemlsplierical domes. 
Save for the decorated facade, the other three walls ace often 
bald, plastered areas relieved only by rows of shallow panels. 
There is but one door to most of them. There is seldom a porch 
or aoy advanced shelter to give a sense of dignity to the entrance. 
Notwithstanding these defects, the sacred order makes them to some 
exteot imposing, Though elaborately emblazoned with enamelled 
tiles, these cannot be said to be architectural successes. They are 
rather heavy and clumsy in outline and. to some extent, are only 
saved by their elegant hnials and in a few cases, by the very 
effective finish to the dome, the ornfuneutal (aotern. a very rare 
feature in India. Of a more pleasing type are the few stone- 
pillared buildings, decorated with surface carving, after the 
manner of Fafhp^r*Sikrt, the best example of which is the mausol* 
eucD of '"Isa Khan at Thatbat”. Marble is sparingly used in Sind 
and that only upon grave slabs and railings within the buildings. 
The identification of old sites, however fascinating It may be to 
the student of antiquity, hasbeeu made extremely diftcultio Sind 
by the constant shifting of the waters of Sind and the many names 
the streams have been known by. 

This brilliant volume ably compiled by Mr. Henry Cousens, 
M.R.A.S.i is a veritable store^house of information regarding 
not only the antiquities of Sind but also of its past history. 
'Hre many splendid plates appended to the book and the lllostra* 
lions given In the body of the work are of high value and greatly 
help the student of antiquity. And we echo the view of Mr. 
Cousens that a further volume might well follow enlarging our 
knowledge of Siod long before the Arab invasion. 

N. I. 


Annual Report of the Arcbseelegleal Department, 
Uysore, ldS9. 

Dr. M. H. KRISHN;^. Director of Arcbteological Kesearches la 
Mysore, and now Professor and Head of Che Deparimenc of 
History In our University, Is to be heartily congratulated on the 
excellent Annual Report lor 192$, the firsc to be published by him, 
and the interesting supplement relating to the eacavatioo at 
Chandravalli. We are glad to note that our suggestion to 
improve the quality of the paper and binding of the Report hss 
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been adopted. And ’the sise has also been made uniform with 
tbe Epigraphie Caruatua Series. 

It is to be r«S^etted that the allotmeol for repairs of temples 
has been made'Oa too parsimonious,, a scale. They deserve *2 
more generous cecogoition at the enlightened hands of the 
Goveromeot. 

Tbe HoysalS'temple (thirteenth century) at Belagull. Hassan 
District, has been freshly surveyed. A C.P. grant from Kolbipur, 
d;iciphered with great trouble, gives valuable information about the 
early Rashtrakuta Empire in the si^th century A.D. Tbe jock 
ioacriptions of tbe Radamba Mayurasarman is a most interestiiig 
liodi being la Bcahml script and In Prakrit: It throws oew light 
00 the history of the Dekban during tbe third century A.D. Tbe 
l^odurangapaill plates also disprove tbe popular aotioo.that 
Pahduranga Viithaia was a late creation. 

Drl Krishna's great Interest In Numismatics prevailed upon 
the Government to saociiou a special oiBce for the purpose from 
Isi July 1928 but it has since been closed. Of tbe MSS. found.' 
nteation may be Invited to Dhanavastu, describiag tbe hidden 
treasures In South India and the means to get at them. Another 
famlAeie further informatloh regarding Haider's career. The story 
of the life of the fiedar King Kamplla’s son Kamaoalbl.a valiant 
KarnaUka ruler who is said to have opposed the advance of 
Mohamed Tugblak into the Dekhan, is contained in another MS. 
VVe may observe In passing that k translation of this MS. has aU 
ready been given in these pages Vol. XX, Suppt. No. 2). 

. The temple of Vasantika at Angadi or Sosevur, the birth¬ 
place of the great Hoysalas, has been visited and a pboto of it 
taken (Plate III. 2). Dr. Kxlshoa has found time to vi$ic, among 
other places, Devauur, the home (I) of the famous Kannada poet 
LaksmUa. The Lakshniikaaia temple has been described and 
an account of Lak$mi$a belonging to the Bbafadvaja gotra aud 
Ibe Sri Vaishnava sect (i) bas been given. Whether he was born 
here* or at Surapura And whether be was a. Sri Vaishnav^ ora 
Smart ha Erabmln belonging to the bhsgavat .sampradaya ace 
mitters of dispute on which the last word has yet to be said. 

.!0f the grants may be mentioned a C- P, grant No. .90, 
(p, 159;r/..recording a gift of a village Hedd^ by Prince 
Matappa of the Vijayanagar dynasty in 1847. Its language,. and 
paleography are far from suspicion and it follows the genealogy 


:oi &C., VUIs Sb. S7£. Madhavft is mentioned as a navifaioi df 
;the.deep sea o(. government, svirpassir^ even Bribaspati . ia 
wiadonw dnd’ds a 4>8ciple of Krjyasakti whose relation to Madhava 
ftvas like iKat of $ankara to Bhargava. Bpilarasa referred to is 
•perbaps the son of. Madhava. known as Boltarasa h\ JS.C.^.yii 
Kp. 6 of 1869 (the / being an error fOi /). His work referred to 
Sstld^nlified whb Ta/^jya/iifiiir. Three other records call tof 
police in this connection. No. 113 (p. 190) an.d Nos, 115 and il6, 
’llS’(1868 A. D.) .refers to ^(adhavaDka ruling Banavase 
19000.. Nos. 115 and 116. of .which No. 116 .has already Uta 
discussed in IV, p. 20$, record grants, for the managereeM 
of five mulls, to a Salve, prjeu .Chickkadevaraya Odeyar, pf 
Lakulisvaradeva Odeyar, a preceptor of the king of kiogs, spiritual 
guide of the universe, and deligbter of the inhabitants of Kailaja. 
These increase the difEoullles tu solving the problem of ihe 
ideoliiy of Kriyasakli, Vidyatanya and Madhava Bharadvaja. 

Extraordinary interest naturally attaches co the excavations 
at Chandravalli which are of fzr*reacbing importauce,, Ancient 
monuments on the Chitradurga Hills already referred to in 
S. C. KI take a large space in the Report, vith a separate 
supplement re^rdiog the progress of work done. After a 
Comparative'study bf eight olheraiobe foundin /,y4., XIV, p.33, 
C.. Vli, Sk. 263. Sp.rHif,, XIV, p. 168, Efi. Ind.{ Vf.p. 84, Ef. 

I, p. 2, E.C., VII, Sk. 264. I. A.. IX, p. 100, Ep. Ini., 
148, and Bp. VIII, p. 24, Ilr. Krishna has fixed iit 
pai^grffphical and historical position of the Chandravalli kook 
tTi^brfption (Plate XI) set up under ibe direct orders'of Mayurv 
Sfuro'ah'to record the construction of a reservoir o) water by him; 
In'its neighbourhood iiave been discovered the lead coins bearing 
Hie* harees Gotamlputra, Pulamavi and other rattfr 'Satavahaua 
The Rock Inscription is historically valuable as it records 
the victories of the Kadaniba over the Tralkuta,* Abblra, Pallava, 
^riyatrlka, Sakasthava, Sendraka, Bunnala and Maukbari King* 
dbins. The date aligned to it is cirta 258. The notes o& tbe 
inscription are informing. In No. 12, p. 78 (1062 A.t);) *we- 4i« 
toldvliat Nripakaina Hoysala was also called Kakknsapoysala. 

The Record of ihe excavation at Chandraglri issued as a 
supplement forms only a portion of two more instalmeots being 
promised in due course. Its importance requires wide publicity 
at the earliest possible opportunity. There is a feeling abroad 



that work such as this having no monetary value may be closed 
down. But such undertakings cannot always be evaluated in 
terms of money as a study ot the past is an important lesson for 
the present aud a true guide for the future. That works of 
this kind have an immense cultural value has been amply 
recognized in lHurope and America where private organizations 
have been set up to carry ou excavations and investigations 
all over the world. The excellent results achieved at Ur^ Egypt 
and elsewhere are notable examples. Zt is very much to be wished 
that an Indian Trust will come forward and lake full advantage 
of the opportaoities afforded by the recent Amendments to the 
existing legislation in British India in this behalf. 

S. S. 


The Thakur’s Jealousy. 

BY Frank r. Sei.l, 

Priimpal iind Profitsor of English, Ctntral CdUge, 

Mysore University, Bangftlore. 

{Oxford UnwersUy Press. Price Ps. 

THIS publication, in simple and elegant prose, is the second 
Indian historical romance, written by Mr, Sell, the first being 
Bhitn Stngh. Into a narrative historical In the main has been^ 
woven epic» legend and tradition in varying proportions to 
build up an interesting and enthralling romance. The story 
portrays many of the incidents which resulted from the incessant 
intrigues of fhe Thakur of Ural in order to restore his clan of the 
Paribiras to power and re-e$Ublisb a Farihira dynasty, The 
book is profusely illustrated and contains many drawings made 
with great care to acquaint the reader with the dress, appearance, 
manoers and customs of the far of! days of Prithvirija. The 
Thdkups Jeahusv deserves to be in the hands of all, old and 
young; and as a textbook in the High School, aod in the 
University it would supply a long-felt want. 


5 . 5 . 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Cf^ufOHOrf. 

2SlA Qctobir Kf^T. 

Tho KtdftmliBS of Vanavati. 

Dear Mk. EDITo»< 

T^uch interest has, ot laie, been aroused and evinced in the 
history of the Kadamba dynsalies of the west as well as of the 
east, or more precisely of the north-west and northeast of the 
Decosn, and research scholars have made use of all the 
recent archieo1o|s'ict) discoveries and ancient epicraphical records 
to produce a correct version Of it. Vet, it seems, they are not 
agreed on several important points, but hold dlverjpsnr and 
conflicting views regarding the mutual relationship of the Kadam* 
bai. their religion and worship, their diplomatic and marital 
alliances, etc, The field of researoh being vast and unsettled, 
and therefore open to all, anybody Is at liberty to enter it and to 
try his luck there however llUequipped he may be for the real 
and useful work, and with this spology I beg to add here some¬ 
thing new, though insignificant, about the Kadambas of Vana- 
vasi: « 

The traditional founder of the dynasty was one Mukkanna 
of divine parentage "having been born to Siva and Parvatl under 
a Kndamba tree and blessed with three eyes and four arma"~ 
a characteristic feature of Siva. The itame Mukkanna is the 
exsct Dravidian equivalent of his Sansknt name Trilochana 
both meaning 'one having three eyes', j>., Siva himself, The 
Kadamba tree was the emblem of this royal house of which the 
original and sacred home must have been the Kadamba forest or 
grove, and it may hence be said to be ' Kadamba<Vana-Vasi ’ 
'the dweller in, or the resident of. the Kadamba forest or grove', 
Mow 1 shall draw the reader's attention to zSl9lrA (prayer) con¬ 
sisting of eight stanzas or verses and addressed to Tripurasundarl 
(^BrihahStotra-ratnikarOi, No. 77, pp- 375-178—Bombay Edition) 

* (1) *' The Kadambas of Hanevaei " by V. Ragbateodni Rae, 

XXI. Mo, 4 and XXIJ. No. 1. 

(2) " The Kadanbokula " by G, M. Moraea. revieved inXXn, No. 2, 
pp. 218-219 of (he 
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in which the goddess is described as ' Kadamba-Vanc^Chariat', 
Kadaptbd' Vana- VaswW ' fCa^'tmba- VoUa'Sila ' and ‘ Kadambo' 
ViU^Madkya^a' all of which mean ' [Residing or dweDing in 
the . Kadamba forest or grove; and the epithet * Tritacham- 
^uinmbiHt' meaningTrilochsna's or Siva’s consort, occurs several 
times. The repetition of these descriptive epithets several times 
in the SWra, w’Ould naturnlly suggest its special reference to Siva 
and Parvat) or the divine couple in any other form! enshrined in 
4he Kadamba forest or grove which has been supposed to be the 

sacred home of the Kadamba-dynasty of Vanavasi (VaijayantiX 

The sacred shrlneS of the goddesses are-supposed to be generally 
oiluaiecl in., ar)d hnown as ' fCatm '■ ("sacred groVes or,forests) 
ir> Malabah -During Lord Krlsbu’a's childhood spent In the 
VrindtvaDa' forest aloong the'sliepheYds, their party isiaid to 
iaave once gone to' “ AmbtkSva'Da " the Goddess AmbikS’s’ grove 
ee. forest Shrine,' situated close by the Sarasvati river and to have 
‘wolsbipped there both SivTi:(PasuI)ati) and his Consort 
vaia'Pur&na, K«S4). ,The Goddess ' S^kfitA’ Is said ,to dwell 
In 'AndnriO’KS^iana' (the forbst of-bliss) north of Veertsvai^ and 
east of Chandrtsvara both of whom seem to be Siva i 

”11 

, i,P<iimafi^tTanA ; -$nnkafanrm^sbiaka^. 

It therefore appears more probable that the Kadambas-of 
Vinavasi were the followers of the Saiva cult as Mr. Gs 
Morses state sin his recent work {Kadambakul^ and not VaUbpi^* 
viUs as they seem to be regarded by Mr V, Paghayendra Rao 
.wiio says that * the tutelary deity of theic; family was Jayan^ 
(Bannvase) Madhukesvara, a form of Vishou.On this pola^ 
also opinion varies, as others seem to regard this Madhukesvar^ 
as a 3aivitedejty. .For instance, Mr. R. Subba Rao in . hjs 
lecture on '' The Eastern Kadambas ” summarized and published 
W.The HUdutii Saturday, October 81, 1931, is reported (o 
have said that “the eastern Kadambas were in no way connected 
with those of the west and were the followers of the cult of 
Siva and .assisted the Gang* Kings in .buildiog. the Safvilet 

•‘The Kadambas of li*nav»«»- by V. RigHivendra Rto, H,a., 
e./. it. 5.. July 1931, p. 56. 

t But tf. Ini. A^t.. Vo|. X, p 252, I. 25.—frf, 
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l«mp)es pf Mftdhukesvftra, DhArmalinK^^vara etc. Here 
ppipibns «eem to differ mvich as some scholars hold that the 
Kjsdambas ol the West Coast lind migrated to the IDast Coast .t 
Surma and even to Farther India beyond the seas is the east 
and settled there with'their culture and civiiUationl which were 
planted, grew and flourished there. 

If the hbove referred to really refers to the divine 

codpl^Siva and Parvati—who are supposed to have been The 
pnreots of the ancient Kadamba dynnsiy of Vftnavasj which, roled, 

^ at least, over a part of the Kunink country, (he next Question 
that excites curiosity Is who «m its author f The verses are generally 
held to be Sri Sankaracharye’s composition. But the age of their 
ascetic worlcUteacher of the Vedantie or Advaita philosophy wai 
later, by a' century* and n half, than the celebrated regime .of 
.the Kadambaa of Van.avasi which is assigned to the period 
r. A.D. But If, on the other hand, the poet Kalidasa had 

visited the Kadamba court at VanavAsI or Vaijayanti which wm 
the capital of the Kuntala country, as an ambassador of ^hendra* 
gqpu II, Vikramaditya, seeking the hand of a Kadamba princess, 
for hii Emperor’s ton, as Mr. Morses hold#, the Sfff/rfi in question 
might probably be Ms composition during his soiourn at ihe 
Ksdambs court. 

> These random suggestions or guesses may be the result of mere 

fe^icy or curiosity but yet It may receive at the hands of learned 
scholars the consideTStion that it deserves. > 

K, RxMAVAkMA Raja. 


• ** Yega, Perionel Hygiene.*' 

To 

Ths editor, 

thk Quartkklv Jourkal of thr 

MYTHIC SOCIETY, 

Banoalokf. 

Sir. 

The review of " Nyfient " by Shrl Yogendrs 

^Fost Box 481, Bombay ; priced Rs. LO) led me to’ read the origi* 
nal work itself. Z find that ft repays deep study. Ibe illustrations 

' t *'SeA Power in the Sarly >^oih Inilian Hisrorf ** by (‘rof. S. V« 
Veokaiaswara, M.A„ L.T., fj. /. K. S.. April 1920, p. 204. 

t.*' Tbe Ksdembes of Banavajie. '* Q.J~ M.S.^ July 19^1. p. 6J, 
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of tb« various osanat and other Yogic processes of Sbri Vogendra 
reveal an unusuaJly practical and rational scheme of living. 
Even though done In a popular form so as to benedl the lay 
reader, tbe nork does not lack in either sclentiltc or academic 
details. I was much pleased to observe that the actual field of 
personal hygiene covered by practical Yoga effectively dealt with 
matters of daily life from the point of view of physical health of the 
ordloary individual. It ts indeed wonderful that I lie modern 
notions of personal hygiene should have been coniamed In the 
ancient Yogic works. VVith his vast knowledge of Yogic practices 
and his experience of modern ideas of clean*living and higb*think< 
ing, Sbri Yogendra has, in his scientific eaposltiOD of tbe subject, 
so simplified the old traditional practices, m some Instances to 
such an extent, that to the unwary it looks as if the book is a 
modern work on personal hygiene pure andsimple; but tbe critical 
.reader nod a devoted student of practical Yoga will see that there 
certainly is do departure from the standard Sanskrit works oo 
Yoga on which it is really based. 

I quote below, by way of illustration, some verses from the 
Ghtfsnda Samhiia regarding danta dhonti which show how aceu* 
rate Shri Yogendra’s version of that practice Is :— 

PH H 

II 

JT'TriTRmT 1 

9R: M 

*lf5t^rapfi^ I 

1^51 II 

Shri Yogrendra deserves great credit for presenting us with a 
highly rational and scientific treatise on this particular aspect of 
practical Yoga, and 1 do look forward to the other volumes in this 
important series with eager interest, 


[v. 26] 
[v. 29] 
[v. 80] 

[v.ai] 


S. K. 


EDITORIAL. 


THK T«c«nt dtnuse o£ M&htntahopAdhyftyA Han^rasadi Sasth, 
a profound Oriental Scholar and Indoiogist, fills us with sorrow. 
He was a recognised authority la Ancient Indian History, an 
active member of the Royal Asiatic Society of bengal of which 
he was president for several years, and an author well known still 
more in connection with his work on the genesis of the Saivagamas 
and the exotic Influences on Indian Astronon^y and Astrology. 
Nearly fifty years ago, It may be recalled, he discovered the Kevari 
MSS. on Astrology which bore traces of the existence of works 
in Sanskrit on Greek Astrology written by Greek Chiefs in 
India at I he dawn of Cbrlitlanity. 

Mr. Vednin Venkatacbnla Iyer whose death we have to 
record in this Issue was a distinguished Lawyer at Neliore and 
a good student of Sanskrit. He belonged to n family well known 
for cinisical studies, his brother being the late Prof. V. VenVata* 
rayn Sasrriar of the Madras Christian Coilege. Of the several 
contributions of his to the periodicals of the day may be 
mentioned his articles on the Seven Dvlpos in the QJ.Af.S. 

In Afitn in /uffia for April to June 1981. discus.tmg the 
priority or posteriority of the Tantriclitoraiure affiliated to the Hindu: 
and Buddhist religious systems. Dr. Bhaltacharya says that the 
cult of Bhutadamara furnishes a concrete example (or comparative 
study. In this paper which was originally read at the Sixth Session 
of the Oriental Conference held at Patna, he seems to consider 
that the Hindus were probably the first to develcp their pantheon 
from which Buddhism and Jaiiuam picked out their gods for 
building up their own, though of couse In the 'Pantrie age in the 
seventh century (he Buddhists were the first to claim a full, 
scientifically ciaxsifled and thoroughly efficient pantheon ; and that 
doubtless several important Hindu deities, ior example. Kali, 
Tara, Bhfidrakall, Sarnsvatl, Manjughosha, Chinnainnsta, etc. 
were originally Buddhist in conception and character, bier on 
bodily incorporated in the Hindu paiilhenn. 
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" Buddhist Tantrisin " is the subject of another short article 
by Ur- Bhaltacharya in the PrabnffdAa liharata for October 1981- 
Unduly severe criticisms have been made regarding the inhuence of 
the Tantrus and Tantric culture on the general public but no one 
need be so simple*minded as to believe ihal Tantric teaching 
MQtftins nothing but what is immoral or vicious. On the contrary 
they’have made a great and remarkable contribution to ibe world 
of thought and culture. It may be said that the'Tantras begin where 
Raja-Yoga and Hatha-Yoga end.' WJiile these ‘ give control over 
the mind and body, Tantric practices give different powers as 
different mantras are practised or different deities are worshipped.’ 
For Yoga means commingllog; the individual ^oul is called the 
Jivatman while the highest spirit is called (be Faramatmao ; aod 
the Y^a comprises tbe commingling of (he two taking place. The 
chief compialni against the Tantra is that it permits women to 
enter its fold, encouraging immorality. But it bas to be pointed 
out that the Dakshioachara or the right-hand path is to be followed 
first aher which Vamachara or the left-hand path t$ permitted. 
In the human body both the male and the female parts exist and 
It 18 the commingling of the two that rouses the Kundallnl. 
Where a neophite Is unable to briog about this condition, asaocia* 
tion of women is provided for that purpose. 

Dr. Bhatlacharya very concisely discusses the vexed Question 
of 'idolatry* In Tantric worship and explains the creation 
of diverse types of gods and goddesses iQipujn. The true founds* 
tion of the conception of the pantheon is drat attributed to certain 
abstract Ideas represented by means of symbols or gods or goddesses 
whose coming Into existence could be explained only by those 
thousands of Yogins who have visualized them in the past or can 
be told only by those who even to-day visualize them while in 
intense meditation which produces Sushupil when In the Chitiakasa 
appears in distinct forms later on developing into (he form of a 
full-Aedged deity. 

• % 

' In the September Issue ot Tbt Jffunwl of fbe Amtric>ta 
Oriental So<iei)\ Mr. G. W. Briggs discusses 'The Indian Rhinoceros 
as a Sacred Animal*. !n folklore and religion it plays the 
same part as the unicorn from ancient times. The unicorn 
was the supporter of the British Royal Shield at least ns 




early iS the sixtee&th century ; it belonged to the symbolism 
of the mediaeval church aa the type of Christ and the emblem of 
purity; and ita prototype is to be found in the Coasspck Standards 
of the sixteenth century. Curiously enough, a Greek manuscript 
of the fifteenth century of the ?roverbs of Solomon has a painting 
showing the unicorn and depicting n Suddhist story which was 
brought from India in the seventh century. To the pre*Christ!an 
millenniums also belong numerous representatives of (he unicorn, 
going back to at least c SOOO B.C. 

The remains of man are atsocinted with extinct species of 
rhinoceros In pre*historic sites In Europe. The horn of the 
animal was regarded as an antidote to disease and used as a vessel 
to counteract poison in liquids. It was known in China when It 
was imported for sacrifice by Han Wu Ti. In India, its 
existence is spoken to by Ctesias. Aelian and Strabo and its horn 
was used for a like purpose. The so*calied unicorn ram of the 
Himalayas is only a Barwal sheep wUh Us horns artifielsJly fused 
while they are budding. Tlie rhinoceros now exists from Assam 
to Borneo and in the Kepalese Tarai In three different varieties. 
Mythologically the Chinaman regards it as the king of aniniala 
and full of gentleness. Its remains are found In Harapa end 
Mohen)o*daro. Asoka declares it as a sacred animal. Manu says 
Us fiesh gives pleasure for twelve years to the manes and is 
productive of satlsfaciion for endless time (III, 271 and 272). As it 
bows its head slowly like an elephant, it is considered sacred to 
Siva called gap^elln in the Ji/nknf>htn'aitr, and Sri Rama is credited 
with the possession of a hide of the animal. The Pandavas once 
killed a rhinoceros and used its hide as a vessel to offer water to 
the San, perhaps under the advice of Brahma i 


Pra^uddhtt Bhivaio for September 1981 has an article ' In the 
Dock of the Accused ’ by the Editor is which the life of Sri Krish* 
na is subjected to much appreciative cnticistn. We doubt very much 
whether all the legends relating to Krishna are eferable to ope 
aod the same Individual. Vasudeva Krishna of the V^sm race is a 
historical figure who played a considerable part in the Kuruksheira 
War aod in killing Sisupala and Jarasaodlia, and others. Gopala 
Krishna appears to have been a character borrowed from the fables of 
the AKirs orAbhlras, a nomadic race of non-Aryan cowherds amongst 
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wboID strange stories of the adventures of a gopaia (cowherd) box 
were common. This aspect does not appear to have been ooliced 
by the editor of the Prabuddka BAifrata. His reconciliation of 
the two Krtshoas may. however, be referred to. The love of the. 
Gopts towards him has been explaloed by bim to be 'That intensity 
of love which the worldly people have for the sense-objects may be 
mine in my love for Thee ’ in the words of Prablada. The person 
nnlity of Sri Krishna is QOt loade up only of his life at Erlndavan 
where he was leading a pastoral life ; Sri K.rishr>a in worldly life 
and as a teacher should also be considered. While in Briodavan 
he was the centre of supernatural attraction, every one. friends, 
mothers. Oopis, etc., being magoetically drawn towards hlnv recog* 
niaiog him as an incarnation, enigma and mystery. It should be 
remembered he was all the while unattached. In tbe .city of 
Mathura, be dons h new rdle. becoming a fighter, a statesman end 
a kingmaker, and enters Into a world of facts and reality proving 
himself equal to the occasion. His life of activity was the living 
illustration of Karma Vega such as be taught afterwards. Sri 
Krishna unfolds himself as a deliberate religious teacher first in 
tbe battle-field of Kurukshetra and reveals his spiritual personaUty 
to his favourite ArjuDa. The earlier Krishna will be understood 
and appreciated better through Krishna of the Gita who says: 

Occupy thy mind with Me. be devoted to Me, sacrifice to Me. 
bow down to Me. Thou sbalt reach Myself; truly do I promlle. 

.. Relinquishing all Dbarmas take refuge In Me alqne; 

I will liberate thee from all sios ; grieve not. " The* fullest 
maoifestattqn of tbe'dlvlDlty on eaitb is here. . > - 

• 

■ • 

In the /ndiart ffisl&rical Quarterly for June IdSl. Mr. Nihar* 
ranjan Bay refers to a Surya Icon from a Dasavatara Temple. 
Fagan. The description of tbe Icon given by the Superintendent 
does not appear to justify its identification wltb tbe Sun as be, 
himself says some of the elements usually associated with such, 
an image are lacking and it is unfortunate that the writer should,, 
atilt seek to equate this icon with tbe Sun, Besides. It Is now. 
conceded that the .Surya Icon was introduced Into India froirir 
Persia by tbe Mebiras and there Is a tradition to show that a son 
of Krishna by Jambavail sought their help to instal and conduct 
t b e wotsb i p of t be Sun i n a l« m pi e constructed by hi a in MuUstb an 
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(Muliarr). Mr. Ray bas furth«r followed the inaccurate accounts 
of Mr. Gopitiatharavj on his * Surya ’ imaKes in South Indian 
tempi as. 

• • 

In the same (June) i»8ue, Mr. S. V, Visvanalha disagrees with 
Childers regarding the jneniilng of Pftli as n series or row or line 
and goes on to any that the vord means in Tamil the dwelling 
^lace of munis. In this he is undoubtedly incorrect. P&M is 
perhaps derived originally from Sanskrit pita according to 
Buddhist scholars; others derive It from Pfitali of Pitaliputra. hr 
being dropped in the Pbii language In Its change from Sanskrit. 
The writfr's view is further inconsistent ns. if accepted, it would 
mean that F&li was posterior to Buddhism whereas it was the 
Innguflge of the Magadha Kingdom and the Buddhists only used 
the language. It may alio be noted in passing that the language 
of the Jains Is Ardha^Msgadhi or Ar^a. 

• 

• • 

'Tat*tvain<asi* or 'That Ibou art* liave received various Interpret 
tMlons and given rise to several schools of thought; and yet 
continue to exercise the minds of men to th Is day. Dr, Mabendra* 
nath Sircar has written on this subject In the Sepien>ber and 
** October issues of the Pr/t^mfdAii Bhdrafa. He considers there 
is no distinction between the Cosmic Being without and the 
vivifying Self within and regards the conclusions of tbe Upani* 
radio Mysticism os just and correct. The human spint is one 
with the Divine: tbc urge in human life is always, an urge to 
embrace more llfe« more light. The dnite is anxious to overcome 
its hnitude and get over the shortness of its being. The revelation 
that the spirit which shines in man is the spirit which lllumlaes 
tbe cosmos, gives freedom, i.t., the possession of the Absolute : 
sod unless man is installed thereto, his freedom is a shadow. 
This consciousness lifts the soul above creative urges and instals 
it in its nativistic identity. The finite thus feels its identity with 
the iiffioite. , 

Spirit denies contradiction, the badge of Hnltude and 
illusoriness and not of reality which does not contradict itself/ 
Now, growth implies constant denial of previous stages while 
reality does not, Hence the solitariness of the Absolute is the 

end of the Quesl* fer the Absolute is the vast and tbe inmorui, 

# 


standing on its ows glory and shows that to lha great where 
nothing is seen, known or beard. 

Spirit has its analytic expression in the dnite and its synthetic 
eapressioo in the infinite: and beyond the expression it enjoys an 
identity. But contradiction is the shadow of being and Is true of 
expression. The Upaoisads do not confine the spiritual life to 
expression, they lay more emphasis upon transcendence. And 
since contradiction is true of expression, it can be the best law of 
expression, but it cannot be reconciled to identity. 

Contradiction has a great force In the spiritual life as it sets' 
aside the dxed ideas and formed habits of realistic consciousuess. 
and creates In man the aspiration for the in^nite life, Spiritual 
life always means transcendence, astd in fact is not possible un* 
less the limiting references and restraining induencts can be set 
aside. The Hner meaning is conceived, the finer life is realised 
through the reception of the wider spirit and life by contradiction; 
and finally, the reception of the infinite life Is possible throi^'h the 
denial of the finite self, and In this self*denial the Truth of 
Tattvamasi emerges as the great truth in spiritual life. Dr. Sircar’s 
analysis of the experience of the soul In its pilgrimage to the 
infinite deserves careful study. 

That the garne of chess was invented in India for the solace 
of a weeping widow, who mourned the loss of one of her sons iti 
■a battle with his brother is the Iranian view of the game according 
to Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi in the Jminal of iht K. Ji. Cama Oriental 
Inslilute, Ko. 19. For the origin of the game, reference may be 
made to Asiaik Resairehes, Vol. II, pp. lfi9-16S. 

Mr. Satindranarayan Roy. io the Journal of the Bombay 
AutAropologieol Sooiclyt Vol. XIV, No. 6. writing on “ Some Strange 
Worships refers to Covukhl Saligrama as bringing good luck to 
the worshipper. An indigestible ball of compressed hair and 
vegetable fibres thrown out of a cow's mouth is said to resemble a 
pagoda and considered as very auspicious. In some lelanda of 
Melanesia, a big stone with a number of small stones underneath 
ll, like a sow with a litter, is regarded as a good omen multiplying 
pigs in the pen and so is the cow throwing out a ball like this. 
Evidently, his idea is that this superstition is responsible for the 
preference shown to this particular variety of Saligrama. 
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In the October issue of ibe FiabniiUa Bhtn.ita, Prof. Venke* 
tesvAm (ti]I recenll? of the Mysore University) attributes the 
absence of a tragic sense m Uter Sanskrit poetry to tbe influence 
of the Brahmans but does not give sufficient proof for this con* 
elusion. There is a school of thought which holds that the 
tutroducllon of the Sulradhara was due to Brahmin influence but 
that does not appear correct as most cF the Sutradharas were net 
Brahmans. The reference, besides, to The boyish freaks’ of 
Asvatihaman is ioconsisteiU with the characteristics of this hero 
in the M<ihtibhan\if\ nlory and in the well'known Kannada tragedy 
of that name adapted from the Ajax of Sophocles, a review of 
which appeared in the QJM.S. 

• 

• • 

In the TriviHiXw July-August IdSI, Emily Gilchrist Hatch 
con.iribules an informing article on ''Theories of the Drama—’ 
Aristotle rr. the Indian Theorists ” and concludes from her study 
of the Indian peoples, their manners and customs, as a back* 
ground of the drama that it is a distinctly Indian product suited to 
their genius and lemperafncnt the happy ending being trad1« 
tional 10 them as against suffering which was an essential element 
of the Greek tragedy. 

« The Kat/tr/t BiiiHhiii for July ld$l has a nice article on '*The 
Shi aC^n School of Mahayana Buddhism by Beatrice LaneSutuki, 
Shlngon means ' true word ’ and its teaching is esoteric ; this 
school Is popularly known In India as theVajrayana orManitayeoa. 
It was started by Nagarjun, a South Indian Brahmin convert ; 
here the ordinary IViklya or three bodies in one Buddha is taught 
nnd to it (he Buddha of Four KAya or Bodies is added by the 
Shingon. Hosshin or Uharinakiya is the reality of Shinayo 
(tathatl) the absolute substance pervading ail objects in the 
universe; Hushin or Sambhogak&ya is the body of bliss and 
blessiru? obtained io consequence of the meritorious deeds performed 
in numberless existences; and Gjin or Nirmuynkdya ia the one 
in which the Buddha appears as teacher in some place. In some 
time, in the world, as for example, the Buddha ^akyamunl who 
appeared in human form in a human world. 'J'o these i.i added 
the Fourth Body by the Shlngon which says that the Kengyo or 
revealed doctrines were taught by .^akyamuni in his transformed 
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body, but the Mikkyo (sccwt leach tog) was imparted by Malia- 
vaitocbana (the Buddha in liis Ilbarmakiya lorm) himself, which 
Safcyamuni while in Snm^hi (deep meditation) understood. tau£:bi 
aod practised. The secret doctrine ia thus traced to a secret 
(rausmission f'orti the Buddha Mah&vairochana himself aod he 
makes known his true words to those heaters who are pi^pared to 
receive them- This teaching can only be understood through 
personal experience. It may be observed that the secret doctrines " 
of Madame Blavatsky arc largely drawn fronj this Khool, 

« 

i • 

In the Joumnlof ihe K. R. Crma OrUnint Jnsttiule, No.* 19, 
the late Mr. Stiapurji Kavasjl Hodlvala has given the BehisUn 
Inscription in three different languages, that of the cuneiform 
inscriptions (transliteraied in Roman characters), Ihe Avesta and 
the Sanskrit, with a rendering in English in order to show that 
they are all closely limtlar. TheBehUtan Inscription was got carved 
by Darius on a lofty cliff at Behisian 300 feet high according to 
Dr. Breasted or &00 feet high according to Dr. Kapsco oo the 
road between Babylon and Petsepolis. It is a trilingual inscription 
which furnished the clue to the decipherment of the Siisian and 
Babylonian languages. It Is the Rosetta Stone of Asia. It recounts 
the coo<]ue$ts and the administrative system of Darius. Since there 
i$ no reference in it to India, it must be anterior to his couquelt 
of India referred to in the Naksbi*nislum inscription. The 
inscription contains the geoealogy of Darius the Achsmenide to 
eight ’generations with several details regarding them. Of the 
twenty-three countries over which he ruled were included the Make 
(h)or Maktan. Rambhujiya going to Egypt is also inenlloued. 
Bariya, the Kuru’s son. is described as Kambbujiya's brother. 

• 

• 

Mr. Asbutosh Sastrl has a very short note on the 
Epistemology of Sankara in the July issue of the PhiloMphital 
Quarterly and we wish it were developed a little mote fully. 
Sankara’s system of perception contains elements of realism and 
idealism. He draws a clear distinction between Reason and 
lotuition. Where reason ends, intuition begins. Their scope 
and functions are different, for reason deals with the relative 
and conditioned; hence it is not competent to prcnourice 
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jiidemenc upon (he affirmalions of intuition ; while intuitioi, « 
concerned with the absolute and unconditioned. Vet the two 
are not inherently aiilithetica). For. reason by lu own ioberent 
dialectic comes to realiae its inadequacy to apprehend reality 
and recognises that there is a superloglcal way of apprehending 
truth by intuition. Therefore, Sankara's intuition i« not some¬ 
thing mysienoua but aelMumlnous as with its emergence ali 
duality and darkness vanish. 


The Nngarajunikondn Inscriptions recently uneaathed have 
helped to give a connected and fuller account of the hitherto un¬ 
known dynasty of the Ikhikus. It is also itnportam the 
light it throws on the history of Buddhism in South India and of 
some of Its doctrines. In the article under review, Dr. NsiiniVsha 
Dull discusses some of the poinls. net saHsfaeiorily explained so 
far, in the HittorUfll Qnitrteri/, Vol. 7, f<o. %. 

He cautions studcnls against confusing the titles and works 

of the two KigirjMfls-ihe MIdhyainika Nigirjuna, and 'Itntrika 
Kftglrjuna who fjved near Dhauakatakn In Sriparvata. He thinks 
that mAtuia means both Vinaya and Abhidaioma. The names 
^ of the eight schools mentioned therein are considered as branches 
of the MabUangjkas which have bean IdentlAed with the Audba- 
kM of the Inscriptions. Ha interprets pastdak&nam.as “cauMing 
happiness" and considers its rendering Into " converting" as 
adopted by Dr. Vogel has led to the wrong statement that the 
fraiernlttca ol Buddhism had converted Kashmir”, 
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Books received during the Quarter ending 
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Annecnsisl l/&iyar*ity~ 

Calendar for 1931-32. 

Director. Zcoiegicsl Survey of Indie— 

A Report of the Humnit Relics recovered by the Nega Hills 
(Burma) Expedition for ti>e Abolition of Human Sacrfhce 
during 1926*37 (Bulletin No. l)—by B. S. Cuba and 
I*. C- Basu. 

Deeea Unlvcrclty— 

1. Convocation. 1931 : Speeches. 

2. Speeches at the Opening of the Muslim Hall (1981). 

8. Pamphlet of Gcoern! Information. 1931-32. 

4. Annual Report for 1930-31. 

Word Pre^ueacy In Bengali and its relation to the 
teaching of Reading *(D.U-B. No. XIV)—hy P. 0. D. 
Choudhury. 

6. Arab Invasion of India (D.U.B. No. XV)—by R. C. 
Mftjumdar. 

Indian 
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Pallava Genealogy—by Rev. H. Heras. 

Gsremmsnt ot My a r c 
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1. Government Press. 1930*31. 

2. Season and Crop, 1929*30. 

3. Hospitals and Dispensaries. 1929.30. 

4. Stud Farm. Kunigal, 1929-30. 

5. Meteorological Department. 1930*81. 

C. Health Department. Qty. Apr.-june, 1931. 

7. Military Forces, 1930*31. 

8. Department of Health, 1930. 

9. Sericulture. 1930*31. 

10. Mysore Representative Assembly Proceedings : Birth¬ 
day Session. June 1981. 
n. Mysore Archeological Report for 1929. 

12. Excavations at ChandravalH : Supplement to above. 
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Pinto. Two Dialogues of ; A Kew TrnnslMion—by the 
Editors. 
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The Authoro^ 
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mania Alyar. 
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Djary of A Pilgrimage to Lake Uaansacowac and Mount 
K&ilflA \«tib His Highness the Maliaraia of Mysore vn 1931 

—by N. Raogachar. 

M^ora Unl«aralcr— 

Philosophy and Life Values (S«> KAslinuaja Silver lu^ilee 
Lecture, 1980)—by Sir S. Radhakiishnan, 

MaMf*. V. Raaiavvramr Savirulu A Son*. Madra*— 

Mahabhsrata; (Soulbecn Recension): VoJ. 1—Adt'Farvaa), 
Pt. I—Edited by P. I\S.Sasiri. 

Purchaaad s 

Varnhamibira's Brlhat Jataka—by V, Subrahimnya Saerri. 
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PALI TRACTS IN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Bv Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Ph.D., M.A., BX 

Indio. 

Aioka'n Shibru Much Jight i$ thrown on (he 

developsnent of Pftli canon !col lit er&ture by the Utblc records 
of Aidkn. 

The first inscription that deserves notice in this connec* 
(ion is the Dh&bru Edict. It opens with e declaration of 
AiCka's deep and extensive faith in the Buddhist Triad and 
of his firm conviction tha( the utterances of the Buddha are 
but gospel truth. It then enumerates certain Dhamroapari* 
y&yos or canonical texts selected out of the Buddhist scriptures 
then known to him for the constant study and meditation 
not by the clericals only, bnt also by the laity and that with a 
view to making the good faith long endure. The texts 
referred to by Atoka are as follows:—(1) (o) VInaya Samukase 
or the exaltation of discipline, Patimokkha—Rhys Davids, 
J.R.A.S., 1898, (6) Tuvatthftka Suttn (Sutta Nipita)—Prof. 
Bhandarkar, ic) Sappurisa Sutta (Majjhima) and, later, a 
Vinaya tract in the AnguUara, Vol. I—Prof. Mitro, (d) The 
Patimokkha—Prof. Oldenberg, (e) SiftgaJovada Sutta (Digba) 
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called Gthivinaya, and (/) Anumaoa Sutta (Majjhima) called 
Bhikkbiivjnaya. (2) (o) Al)ya*VasSni—Prof. Barua, (6) 
Ariyavanisa (AhgutUra), Vol, 11, p. 27—Prof. Kosambi, 
(c) Ten Ariyavasaoi enumerated in the Saibgiti Suttanta 
(Digha)^ J.R.AS., 1898. (3) (a) Anagaia-bhayani—Prof. 
Rhys IDavids, and (b) Anagata'bhaylni (Aftguttara), Vo). 
Ill, p. 103. (4) (<*) Muni|ichft—Prof. Rhys Davids, and 

(6) Muni Sutta (Sutta Nipaca), I, 12, p. 36. (5) ( 0 ) Moneya 
Sfife—Prof. Rhys Davids, (6) Nalaka Sutta (Sutta Nipita), 
in. II, pp. 131'34—Prof. Kosambi, (c) N&laka Sutta tnimts 
the Prologue—Prof. Barua, and {d) Moneyasuua, J.R.A.S., 
189$. (6) (a) Upatisa Pasine—Prof. Rhys Davids, (b) 

Ssriputta Sutta (Sut tarn pita). IV, J6, pp. 176*79—Profs. 
Kosambi and Barua, and (c) The questions of Upatissa in 
the Rathavinita Sutta (Majjhima). (7) (tf) Laghulovade— 
Prof. Neuman, (b) R&hulavlda Sutta (Majjhima), il, 2, 1, 
Vol- I, p. 414—Prof. Rhys Davids, and (c) The Amba- 
latihika Rahulovoda Sutta (Majjhima)—Prof. M. Sen art. 

These are the Dhammapariyayas or canonical texts which 
have been identified differently with Suttas of the Plli canoni* 
cal literature. At the time of Asoka there had already grown 
up a Buddhist literature from which the Emperor selected 
seven Dhamrnapariyayas which, in his opinion, would serve 
his purpose, that is, making the good faith long endure. It 
is generally accepted by scholars that Buddhism is the basis 
and source of inspiration in regard to Asdka’s Dhamma. The 
Singalovada Sutta of the Digha Nikaya and the Mahacnangala 
Sutu of the Sutta Nip&ta enumerate just those courses of 
conduct which Aioka was never tired of inculcating on the 
minds of his people and it is easy to understand how greatly 
the texts of the Rock Edicts 9 and II were inspired by the 
Mafigala Sntta. Now there are the two scriptural texts which 
have been particularly reserved by Buddhism for the lay 
people to read, contemplate and practise. The style of 
composition and the subject of discussion in the last portion 
of the K&lsi, Shihbszgachi and Mansherah versions of R. £. 
IX are almost similar to chose in the Katb&vatthu (composed 
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by Mogg:aIiput(a Tissa m the third council held under the 
patronage of A^dk&) and the Samannaphala Sutta respectively 
(Bhandarkar and Majamdar, Inscriptions of Aioita, pp. 
34-36). M. Senart points out that the use of the phrase 
" Dhammad&na *' must have been suggested to Aidks by a 
verse from the Dhammapada—Sabbad&narh dhammadinaift 
jiniti". 

On the monuments of the eocond century B.C.the names 
of donors of dit¥erent parts of the building are inscribed and 
in many cases with their titles. Some of these titles are very 
important because they have been derived from the weU*known 
divisions of the Buddhist canonical literature. Among these 
epithets have been found the following :~Dhammaknthika. 
Petukin, Suttantika, Suttantakinl and Paflcanek&yika which 
refer to the Buddhist books. They conclusively prove the 
existence of a Buddhist literature before the date of the 
inscriptions. This Buddhist litemture hnd divisions known 
by the technical names of Pitaka, Nik&ya, Suttanta and 
J&ttka. Again the Niklya is said to have hve divisions. There 
were not only the Pi^ika» the five NikAyes and the Jitakas 
but also distinct groups of reciters known as the Bhii^kas. 

* Barkui Itiscriptionn.—Tht inscriptions on the inner 
railing and gatewnys of the Buddhist StQpa at Barhut in 
Central India throw interesting light on the development of 
Plli literature. Barua and Sinha in their ‘‘ Barhut Inscrip* 
tions ’* have broadly distinguished the inscriptions as Votive 
Labels and }itaka Labels* grouping the former rs they occur 
on the gBteway*pi]lars, the raii*pil)RrSt the raiJ'bars, the 
coping'Stones* and the isolated fragments^ and grouping the 
latter as they are attached to di^erent scenes in Accordance 
with the accepted Jstakn-outUnes of the Buddha’s life. 

That the bas-reliefs on the Barhut Tope illustrate several 
scenes from the Jataka stories can be shown by the fact that 
the titles of the Jitakas inscribed on the bas-reliefs correspond 
to those in Pali literature. The titles inscribed on the bas- 
reliefs, e.g., Vituca Punakiya, Migu, Naga, Yavamajhakiya, 
Mugapakaya, Latuva, Chadantiya, Isisingiya, Yarn bamano 
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Kanssi Kinm, Isimigo, Janako r&]&, Sivalil dtvi. 
Uda, Secha, SujaCo gahuto, Bidala JaCaka» KukuU JaUka, 
Magh&deviya aod Bbisa Haranfya correspond to those found 
in the Pili Jateka books, e-^.. Vidhtlra Pandita, Nigrodha, 
Kakkata, Episode in Maha Ummagga, MiSgapakkha. Latnkika, 
Chaddanta, Alambusa, Andbabhuta, Hacca, Cai}dakinnm» 
Migapotaka, Mahajanaka, Dabbhapuppha, Dubhiyatnakka^, 
Sujata» KukkutA) Makhideva and Bhisa. Again, in tbe 
Barhut StQpa we hnd some scenes which have got no title 
inscribed on the bas*reltef. But a close examination of the 
pictures engraved oQ the railings enables ns to identify 
some of the scenes with those in the Pali Jataka stories. 
The names of such PiK Jataka stories are, e.g., KuruAgamiga, 
Sandhibheda, Asadisa, Dasarathe, Mah&kapi, Cammasalaka, 
Aramaduseka and KapoU. 

An Jnscripthn found at Samath. —The Museum at 
Sarnath shelters a huge, more than life-size, image of a stand¬ 
ing Bodbisattva. At the front and back of the pedestal of 
the image, as well as on the urobrella over his head, there are 
three P^i inscriptions inscribed in the third year of the reign 
of Kani^ka, the great Kusapa king. Tbe text of the inscription 
relates itself to the subject of tbe first sermon delivered by the 
Buddha to the five brahmapas immediately after the sambodhl 
at Sarnath. Ic is not exactly a quotation but is rather of the 
character of an abstract of the original subject from the 
Mahavagga (1, 7,6). 

ia) "Chati&r-imini bhikkhave ar (i) ya-sacc&ni (6) Kata- 
mini (ca) ti&ri dukkha (rh] di (bhi) kkhave ari (i) ya-saccarii 
(c)dukkha-samuday (6) eriyasaccini dukkhanirodho ariyasac* 
earn (d) dukkhanirodho-gamini (cha) pa^ipada.*’ 

TraiiiMon :—Four are the Noble Axioms, ye monks I 
And what are these four? The Noble Axiom about suffering, 
ye monks, the Noble Axiom about the origin of su^ertng, the 
Noble Axiom about the cessation of suffering, and the Noble 
Axiom about the way leading to the cessation of suffering. 
(Catahgue of the Museum of Krchesology at Sarnath, No. D, 
it) 11,) 
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Burma. 

A Gotd-Lea/ Manuscript.—A manuscript in every way 
similar to the palm-leaf manuscript so common in India and 
Burma but with leaves of gold, twenty in number with 
writing incised on one sldei has been discovered witbb a 
relic chamber unearthed at Kmawsa. 

The writing is in characters of an early South Indian 
script of the Kanara-Telegu type, and may be aasigned to the 
fifth—sixth century A.D. 

The manuscript contains extracts from the Abhidhamma 
and Vinaya Pi^kas, together with those mentioned above, the 
earliest proofs of P&li Buddhism in Burma. The MS. begins 
on the first page with an extract giving the chain of causation 
(Paf icca-somnppidn) and ends on the last page with ‘ Itipi so 
bhagavS arahcirh aumm&saihbuddho. etc.* enumerating the 
qualities of the Buddha. This manuscript may be assigned 
to the sixth—seventh century A.D. {Rsp. Arch.Sitr. India, 
1926-1937, p, 200.) 

Maunggau Gold Pftrfes.*—Two gold plates bearing an in¬ 
scription in P&It, very closely allied to the Kadambt script of 
the fifth century A.D., of Southern India, ware discovered at 
Maunggan, a village near old Promt, Burma. These two 
plates begin each with the well-known Buddhist formulat 
" Ye dhammi hetuppebhava tesaih hetu. etc." which is 
followed in the first, by 19 categories from the Abhidhamma 
in numerical order and, in the second, by the no less well-, 
known praise of the Triratna. Arch. Siir. Burma, 

192*4, p. 21.) 

Bavba^cgyi Pagoda Stona Pragmants.—lTi 1910-11, while 
clearing a small portion of the debris round the Bawbawgyi 
pagoda of Hmawsa (old Prome) three fragments of a stone 
inscription were discovered. Their characters are the same 
as those of the Maunggao plates; end the script may be 
referred to the sixth century A.D. It contaios an extract from 
the Vibhanga, a. bock, of .the Abhidhamma, and eort^'poads 
to page 144 of Mrs. Rhj-s Davids' edition. [Rtp. Arch. Sur. 
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Burma, 1924, p. 22.) The two gold plates and the stone 
figments have been elaborately treated by Mon. Finot in his 
article " Uq nouveau document sur le buddhisme blrman"— 
a new document of Burmese Buddhism—published in the 
Journal Aiiatique, Vol. XX, JuilUt Aout, 1912, pagez 121 E 

Text oj the IttsoripHonz referred to above.—(First gold 
plate, Maunggan.) (1) Ye dhamma hetuppnbhava teseih hetu 
tatbagato aha tesan ca yo nirodho evamvadi mahlsamano ti 
(2) Catvaco sammappadhina catviro satipat^hanl catv&ri 
ariyasaccani cutuvesarajjani pancindriyani panca cakkhuni cha 
(5) Asaddh&raoani satta bojjhanga ariyo atthingiko maggo 
Davalokuttara dhamma dasa balani cuddasa baddhanniin 
a^hirasa buddha dhamma ti. 

(Second gold plate, Mauoggan.) (1) Ye dhammi betup* 
pabbavg (te) sa (m) betii tatbagato aba tesan ca yo nirodho 
evaibvidi mahnsamano t: iti pi so bhagava araham (2) Sam* 
misaihbuddho vijjacarana*&ampanno sugato lokavidu anuttaro 
purisadhamma sarathT sattha devamanussanam buddho 
bhagava ti (3) Sakbyato bhagavata dhammo sandi^thiko 
akaliko ehipasstko opaniyiko paccttarh vediiawo vinnuhui. 

The &r$t plaque begins with the well-known formula. 
After that it enumerates 19 categories in a progressively 
Dumerical order: 4 Iddbipadas, bases of magical power, 
4 sammappadbanas, good deeds, 4 satipat(h&na, subjects 
of meditation, 4 ariyasaccani, holy truths, 4 vesarajjani, 
conhdeDces, 5 indriyini, senses, 5 cakkhuni, eyes, 6 asadha- 
ra^ni, special knowledges of Buddhism, 7 bojjhaogi, de¬ 
ments of the Bodhi, the noble way of the S elements, 9 
lokuttara dhamma, supernatural states, 10 Balani, powers, 
14 Buddhannini, knowledges of the Buddha, and 13 Buddha 
dbammas. The second plaque begins in the same manner. It 
is followed by the wdi-known hymn (praise) of Triratna. See, 
for example, the Anguttara Nikaya, 11, 56. The script may 
at 6rst sight be said to belong to Soutberu India, and have 
striking affinity with the ‘Kanara-Telegu' script of Buhler. 

Teti of the Fragmentary Stone Inecriptione referred to 
flbote.—(1). d 5 sampbus (i) tatiam vedanikkhando 
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sanfi&kkhando sankkhirakhando. (2) diH^wippkan- 

di(acn di^hl ayam vuccati cha)&yatanapaccayo phasso tattha 

kaiam (&) (pha) ssa paccaya vedana { yam ceta (s) i. 

(3) Safinojanam ga (ho) patilaho abhinivaso par&miso 
kummaggo. 

Tran$lalion (1).(the contact), the fact of coming 

into contact, the vedan&kkhanda, the sahnikkhanda, the 
sarnkh&rakhanda, constituent elements of sensation, percep' 

tion and confections. {2) quarrels of opinion, this is 

what people call opinion (dit^hi). Touch comes from the six 
organs of sense. What is the sensation which is derived 

from touching. That which in thought. (3) chain, 

inclination, contagion, bed path. 

The text is probably an extract from a canon which 
ta difficult to be traced. It presents considerable similarities 
with certain passages of the Dhammasniltgaql. It could, 
therefore, be found in a treatise of Abhidhatnma and perhaps 
one of those which are still unpublished. 

Tfte iialySni Intcriptiom of Pegtt.—The Kalylqt in« 
scriptions of Pegu (Burma)* were erected In e. 1476 A.D> by 
Dhammacet). King of R&maAAadesa or ancient Pegu, and 
record the history of the establfshment of Buddhism in 
Burma, and its gradual evolution through many vicissitudes 
of fortune. The main object in founding the Kalyeqi'Sl4n& 
appears to have been to afford to the priesthood of R&maffna* 
desa a duly consecrated place for the purpose of performing 
the uposatha, upasampadi, and other ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
and indirectly to secure continuity in their apostolic succession 
from Mahinda, the Buddhist apostle of Ceylon. The object 
of the Kelyfi^i inscriptions is to give an authoritative ruling 
on the varied opinions of scholars with regard to ordination 
and to prescribe a ceremonial for the consecration of a sirrs, 
The Kalygni inscriptions are situated at the western suburbs 
of the town of Pegu. They comprise ten stone slabs, more or 
less broken to pieces and scattered about. The language 

* Ttv S«8ko~<4 Study •f ^9lyiyi /uterifilisat, Pegu. 

I.4.. V©l. XXni, ISM. 
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.ol the .first' three atones .is Pali and tbit of the rest fs 
TaUinf, being a translation of the Pill text. 

PSit Tracts and Interpretations of Pali Texts. —Owing 
to want of a large number of priests well versed in Tripiteka, 
learned, wise and able, and who could, after meeting and 
.consulting together, Investigate as to what was proper or not, 
disputations arose amongst the Buddhist Order of Pegu with 
regard to the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, such 
as the consecration of a sTma and the upasaihpada ordination. 
•Each thera gave bis own interpretation, and the king himself 
joioed in the disputations. In course of these disputations 
citations were made from various Buddhist authorities, most 
important of which was the AttbakaCha. The following tracts 
collected here were Incidentally made use of by the thecas 
and the king in their discussion as to the performance of 
ecclesiastical ceremonies of consecrating a simi and upa* 
sarhpada ordination. 

.(1) ' AntaJdhamSsam anudasaham anupancahanii ’ 

A ttkdkaihdydm. 

Seine theras could not rightly interpret these words 
mentioned In the Atthakathi, aod would like in the exces¬ 
sively rainy region of Ramafinadesa to perform the upasam- 
pada ordination In an udakukkbepasima consecrated on a river 
or lake, which was devoid of its respective characteristics. 

(2) Dbammaceti, the king, in repeatedly investigating 
and considering the rule of the Vinaya as regards the conse¬ 
cration of a:^ma, as interpreted by the authors of the A(tha- 
kathis, fiikas, and pakaraoas, consulted both the spirit and 
the letter of the following works, controUing the At^hakatha 
by means of the Pali, the fike by means of the Atfhakatha, 
and the pakarana by one anoiber, and at tbe same time, by 
collecting what was gone before, and what came after:—the 
VinayapUi, the Vioayattbakatha, the Vinayafika called the 
Saratthadipanl, tbe Vinaya^ki called the Vimativinodant, 
the VioayatSkfi written , by Vajirabuddhithera, the Mali* 
kat^akatbi cafled tbe'KstthtvfTS^ql'Thgethfer ^(If .1tS‘?5kS, 
tbft Vmayavmjccayapakarana together with: Jls tlka, the 



VinayasaAgahapaluira^a, the Sim&IaAkirapak&rai^ia and the 
SimilsAkarasaftgaha. To the king who repeatedly invest!* 
gated and considered the question and interpreted the ruling 
of the Vioaya according to his light and knowledge. 

(3) *Yasnt5 hi w7ssauassa catusu tnascsu' iti Attha- 
kaihhyaiiy. 

This short citation purports to say that the rainy season 
comprises four monthsi during which lakes and rivers become 
Riled with svater and during which season the under*robe of 
a bhikkhunt crossing a stream of such description at any 
place, is wetted. On such a mah&nadl such a udakukkhepa* 
^miv may be consecrated, and the upnsurh{)ad& ordination 
performed in it will be valid and inviolable. 

(4) There existed an old slmi whereon the Kaly&ni*sfini 
came to be built nnd consecrated later on. It was, therefore^ 
necessary to desecrate the old slmfl, for otherwise the new 
elmi would be null and void, because of the doubtful defeat 
of the junction and overlapping of ucn&s. The king accord* 
Tngly Had preparations made for performing the ceremony of 
desecrating the existing sfmi In accordance with the procedure 
expressly laid down in the Atfhnkathft. He then proceeds to 
Interpret the passage of the At^hakathi in question. 

(51 With regard to this subject of desecration of an 
existing slin&, and consequent conseenition of a new ohe, a 
question is made from the Vimativinodanfs— 

" Keci pana idisesu pi vihiresn chapeAcsmatte 
bhikkhn gubetvi, vih&rakotito pafth&ya vih&raparik* 
khepsssa onto ca b^ihi ca samuiitS. leddnpate tattha 
sabbattha inaRcepami'^e okise nirantararh thatva, 
paths mam a v i ppav&sast ni am tat osaman asam visa ka^man 
ca samuhananavasena slmasamugghile kata, Usmim 
majjbegata te bhikkhn ta samuhnneyyuih. Tato g&ma* 
Sima eva avasiaseyya. Ma hettba simiya va paricchedassa 
vi jananam angam hoti. Sitna^^a pana anto thinam 
samuhanessimiti, kammav&cakarananc* ettha angam. 
Atthakalhayarti kheuds^mam pana jananta avippavasaih 
ajananta pi samubatiya vuttstta gimasimay* eva ca 
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ivASitthaya tattha yathirucikam duvidbaifi pi ^maih 
bandhituff c'ev^ upasampadadi-kammaih kitun ca 
vaf^titi vadanti. Tam yuUam viya dissati ; vimaihaitva 
gahetabban ti/' 

Trans^aiion .‘—There are some tberas who, in the 
case of such viharasimis, would convene a chapter of five 
or six priests, would station them in a continuous row of 
places, which are each about the size of a bedstead, and 
whose distances are determined by the fall, all round, of 
stones thrown, first from the extremity of a vihara^ma, and 
then towards the inside and outside of its limits, and would 
successively desecrate an avippavisasTma, and a samana* 
sarhvasakasima. If either a khandasmi or a mahisima 
exists OD that vihara, the priests standing, as they do, in the 
midst of these dmas, would, from a mancattbana, certainly 
desecrate the slma^ and the gama^ma would remain. In this 
manner, it is not essential to know the sfma or its extent. 
But it is necessary for the reciters of the kammav&ci to say 
* We shall desecrate the inside of a sima (and act accordingly}". 
It is stated in the At^hakathl that those who are aware of 
the existence of a hut not that of an avippav^a* 

sIma, are qualified to effect both desecration and consecratiQ^ 
and then thus, although the extent of a mah&dmi is unknown, 
desecration may be effected. Oa the authority of this 
statement, they say that at any selected spot on the remain* 
ing gamasima, it is appropriate to consecrate the two kinds 
of stm&s, and to perform the upasarhpada ordination and such 
other ceremonies. This dictum appears to be correct; but 
it should be accepted after due enquiry. 

(5} When the existence of an old sIma is not known 
it is said in the Afthakatbi 

A^thakathayanca pura^-umiya vijjamanattam va 
paricchedam vi ajaoanianath ^masaougghatassa duk* 
karatta mabantam vayamam akatvi yena v& tena va 
vayamena samubananavasena ^masamugghatam sandbiya 
ye pana ubbo pi na jinanli; t« o’eva samubanitufi ca 
labhaotiti vuttam.” 



Purport .'—If both classes of ^mi are hot knowrii 
the ^ma should not be desecrated or consecrated. This 
dictum of the A^hakatha does not, however, mean to indicate 
that, Although the existence of the simft to be desecrated may 
not be known, if great exertion is put forth that sTma will not 
be desecrated. 

PtftreuQt to Pali T^xl* Besides these quotations from 
and interpretations of ?i1i texts, there are a good number of 
references to P&li texts in the Kaly&cii Inscriptions in the 
way of adducing arguments or citing authorities. The three 
PifMkas Are more than once mentioned, the Vinaya having 
the honour of being mentioned most. But most often 
referred to is the Atthakath& of the Vinayapitaks. Other 
texts are the PAtlmokkha, the KhuddakA8ikkh&, the Vimati- 
vinodanS, the Vinayaplli, the Viiiayatlki called the Sirnt* 
thadlpanf, the Vi nay utlk& written by Vajirat>uddhilhera. the 
Mitika^thakathd called the KafikhivitaraQl together with Its 
tfk&, t^e Vinayavinicchayapakarane together with its ^ki, 
the Vinay&saAgahapakBmQa, the SIin&laAk&rtpakarnqa, the 
SImalaAkarasaAgahn> and other texts relating to the Vinaya- 
pi^aka. 

* An Inscription of A.D. H42.—The inscription of B.E. 
804 (1442 A.D.) is among those collected by Forchhammer 
at Pagan. The Governor of Taungdwin and his wife made 
various gifts to the Buddhist Order and this inscription com* 
memorates this memorable event. The pious donors not only 
made gifts of monastery, garden, paddy-lends and slaves, but 
also offered to the bhikkhus a collection of texts. Tbe 
importance of the list of texts lies in the f&ct that it not only 
helps us in fixing the chronology of many Pali works, but 
also enables us to form some notion of the point reached by 
the Sanskrit scholars in Burma in the fifteenth century for 
the list contains a number of titles of Sanskrit works. 

The list of texts contained in the inscription may be 
given herej— 

(1) Parijikakanda; (2) Ficittiyi; (3) Bikkliunfvibhadga; 
(4) Vinayamabavagga; (5) Vinayacnlavagga; (6) Vinaya* 
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pariv&ra; (7) P&rajikakai^i^a-at^hakathi; ($ Picittiyadi* 
at^hakathi; (9) ParajikakaQ^a'tfka; (10) T«rasakan(ja*^ki; 
(11) Vlnayasanfraha-aithakath4 (the greater); (12) Vinava- 
sufigraha-atthakathS (the less); (13)KaAkh|vitaraM*at^hakathi; 
(14) KhuddasikkhMfka (ancient); (15) Khuddaaikkha<$ika 
(new); (16) Kankh&*(iki (new); tl7) Vinayagan(hipada; (IS) 
Vin4ya*otlaraslncnya*ntthakath8k; (19) VinaynRincftya*flka 

(later) ; (20) V i na ya kand )ia n i d d esa ; (21) D h a in masa Aga^i ; 
(22) Vibhafiga; (23) Dhitukatha; (24) PuggnlapaHnatti; 
(25) Kathtvattlui; (26) Miilayamaka ; (27) Indriyayamaka; 
(28) Tikapa^hana ; (29) Dukatlkapa^thlna; (30) Dukapat^hi- 
na; (31) Atthasfil!nl'atthal(ath&; (32) Sammohavmodani* 
a^thnkalha; (33) Pancapakararm-&t(hak<*ith& ; (34) Abhidharn* 
nia*ouuUkfi; (35) Abhidhammfttthasaftgaha*atfrhakatha; (36) 
Abhidhammatthasaagaha'^ki; (37) Ahhidhammatthavibhava* 
ni-tlka; (38) Sllaickhandha; (39) Mahivagga; (40) Piiheyj a ; 
(41) Silakkhandlia*atth»kathi; (42) Mahavagga*ut(hakaiha; 
(43) Patheyya-a^thakatba; (44) SiUikkhandha*^ka; (45) 

Mab&vaggU'tIki; (46) Palhejya'tTka; (47) Mulapa^Ma; 
(48) 31ulapa4];isa-n^hAkaiha: (49) MQhipan^sa*tika; (50) 
M ajj h i mapaQn§^; (51) M ajjhi mapan^a>at^baka t ha; (52) 
Majjhimapann&sa'tfki; (S3) Dparipan^sa; (54) UparfpaQ^<' 
a((hakach&; (55) Upacip&Qnasa*(ik&; (56) S&g&thavaggasnrb* 
yntta; (57) Sigath&vagga$aiziyutta*ati^bakatb&; (58) Sigitha* 
vaggasaihyutta-tika; (59) Nidinavaggasaihyutla ; (60) N id an a* 
vaggasarhyuUa*attbnkathi ; (61) Khandhavaggasaihyutta ; (62) 
Kliandhavaggasaitiyutia*^l; (63} Salaj'atAiiavaggaaadiyutta ; 
(64) Salayatan avaggasamy u Cta*a^hakath a; (65) M ah Iva gga* 
sarhyutta; (65) Ekadukatika acgutUra; (67) Catukanipita* 
aAgnttara ; (68) PaT^canip4ta*anguttara ; (69) Cha*sattantpita> 
aAguttara; (70) At^ha navanipaU'aQguUara; (71) Dasa* 
ekadasanrpata*anguttara; (72) Ekanipata-aAguttaca-attha- 

katha; (73) Dukatikacatukanjpata*anguttara*atthakatha; 174) 
Pancad}*angutt4ra-at^hakatha; (75) and (76) AAgottara*tIka; 
(77) Khuddakapitha text and at^hakathi; (73) Dhammapada 
text and atihakatba; (79) .11 dan a text and. a^^katb&,; (SO) 
Itivnttaka'text and attbakatha; ( 81 ) Suttanipata text and 
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(82) Vim&navauhu t«xt and at^akathi; (83) 
Patavatthu text and att^akalha; (84) Thera (gatha) text and 
aCt^akathi; (85) Ther! (gStba) text and atthakatha; (86) 
P&thacariya ; (87) Ekanip&tajitaka*aUl^akath&; (88) Duka* 
nipft»jitaka*a4thakathi; (89) TikanipitajitRka'R^hakathi; 

(90) Catuka*paRca'chanip£ta*jauka*atkhak«ithi; (91) Satta* 
at4ba'navanipitn*j8tnka-a^hakathi; (92) Dasa^ekfidasanipata* 
j &ta k a kalh&; (93) D v &da an>te rasa* |>ak i ^iiaka • n i |>tta* 

* ]itakR*iitthakoth4 ; (94) VIsati'jitaka-ntt^bRkathi ; (95) 
J6tattAkI*sotattAkI-ntdina*a((h(ikathi: (96) Culaniddesa; (97) 
Cd}ani<]desa*atthakath&; (98) and (99) Muh&niddesn; (100) 
Jitnka*4Iki: (101) DuiTia jitaka'attbAkathi; (102) Apadina; 
(103) Apad&na*at(haknth& ; (104) Pfitiaaitibhid&n^ngga ; (lOS) 
PatiaadibhidiTnngga*atthakachi ; (106) Parianrhbhidimngga- 
gnpfhipada; (107) Vitii(ldhimaggA*ntthakcithi; (108) Viand* 
dhitnaggn*tlki ; (109) l)uddhcivoihsa<at(bcikatli& ; (110) 

Cari>ftpittika*a(th4kathi; (111) Namnrtlpn*(Iki (new); (112) 
Paramauhfivtnicchaya (new); (113) Mohavicchedanl; (114) 
Loku^Mi^dnlti i (115) Molmnaynnn; (116) Lokuppatti; (117) 
Ara^avaii; (118) Chagatidlpaal; (119) SahnsaaramsiinAlinl i 
(120) Oiiaavacehu ; (121) Sahasaavaitliu ; (122) Slhalavaithu ; 
C123) Pe^kopaJesa; (124) Tatb^giituppatti; (125) Dham- 
rnacakka ( Pavatiannauiu ? ); (126] Dhammacokka*tTki ; 

(127) D&tb&Jhatiivadiaa; (128) D&(hidhiiuv»:hsa*tfk&; (129) 
Culavarfisa: (130) Dtpavarhaa; (131) Thupavaibsa; (132) 
Anagatavnihnn: (133) Bodhivaifisn; (134) Mah&vnthsa; (135) 
MnhivaThsfl-tlk&; (136) Dhamnmdina (in text Dham* 

mandan?); (137) Mahaknccayana; (138) Nyasa; (139> 
Thftn-byuh-tlk&; (140) Mah&ihera-tSki; (141) ROpaaid- 

dh i-atthakat h&; (142) RO pasi dd b i -tlka ; (143) ii al iv'a t&ra ; 
(144) Vuiiimoggalldfia; (145) Pancika^MoggalUna; (146) 
Pa5cika*Moggal]&na*fn(A; (147) Kariki; (148) l<&rik&*tika; 
(149) Lifigatthavivara^; (150) LiAgatthavivarAna-tika; (ISl) 
Mukhamattasara ; (152) MukhamatU$ara*tlka; (153) Maha* 
gana ; (154) Culaga^ ; (155) Abhidh&na ; (156) Abhidh&iia- 
tika; (157) Saddaniti; <158) CQ)anirutli; (159) Cujasandbi* 
visodbaoa; (160) Saddatlhabbedaciot^; (161) Saddattba* 
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bhedacint&'t^ki j (162) Padasodhana; (163) Sambandba* 
cinti'ltka; (164) RQpavaiira; (165) Saddivatara; (166) 
Sadhammadipaka;(167) Sotam&lioi; (16S) Sambandhan^aiim; 
(l69) Pad&vahamabacakka (Padavatara ?) ; (170) Nv&di 

(Moggallana): (171) Kataca (I<rt*cakra ?); (172) MahiUca 
(Kappa or Kaccayaoa?); (175) Balattajana (Balavaiara^ ?) 
(174) SuUivali; (175) Akkharasaaimohacchedani; (176) 
Ce(iddhloemipariga(ha (a/c) {?); (177) SamasaCaddbiudlpanl; 
(178) Bijakkhyam; (179) Kaccayanasara; (180) Balappa* 
bodhana; (181) Atthasiliai; (182) Atibasalinl-nissaya; (183) 
Kaccayana*nis$nya; (184) Rupa$iddhi*masaya; (185) Jataka* 
Dissaya; (1S6) Jatakaganthi 7 (187) Dbammapadagactbi* 

nissaya; (188) Kammavacl; (189) Dhammasatta; (190} 
Kal&papancika (panjika); (191) Kalipapancika^lki; (192) 
KalipasiuupratiHna$akii (patiilnapaka ?) (Ika; (193) Pri^o- 
(194) RmtnwHl; (195) RaUamalMiki; (196) Roga- 
nidaod ; (197) Dabragu:^ 5 (198) Dabraguna -^ka; (199) 
Cbandovicit); (200) Chandaprutti (Candra^vrui); (201) 

Candrapafidkara (panjika); (202) Kamandaki; (203) Dham* 
mapanTi&pakara^; (204) Mahosa^hi (Mahosadba 7); (205) 
Subodbiladikara ; (206) Subodhaladikara-tlka; (207) Tnnoga* 
buddhi (?); (208) (Da^in ?); (209) Taii^i-ttka; (210) 
Cankadasa ; (211) Arlyasaccivatara; (212) Vidtragandha; 
(213) Saddhammupaya; (2141 SarasaAgaha; (215) Sarapinda; 
(216) Pa^ipaUisangaha; (217) Sulacharaka; (218) Palaukka 
(bsiaiarka ?, logic for beginners 7); (219) Trakkabhasi 
(Tarkabba$a); (220) Saddakirika; (221) K&sikapruUipalin!; 
(222) Saddh&mmadipaka; (22$) Satyautvavabodha (?); (224) 
Balappabodhanapruttikarana; (225) Acchabyakbyam; (226) 
Culaniruttimanju^i; (227) ManjusaeTkabyikhyaro ; (228) Aou* 
tikibyakhyam; (229) Pakinfiakanikaya; (23C)Catthapaycga (?); 
(231) Matthapayoga (?); (232) Rogayacra (on medicine ?); 
(233) RogayatrS'^ka ; (234) Sattbekavipasvaprakasa (?); (235) 
RajamattaDCa; (236) Paraaava; (237) Koladdhaja; (238) 
Bribajjataka ; (239) 6 rihajja(aka*^ka; (240) Dathadhatuvamsa 
and taka; (241) Patigaviveka^tiki : (242) Alamkara-tika (on 
Subodhalaibkara 7) (243) Calindapancika (commentary on 
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Co ?); (244) VedavidhinimiuaniruUi'va^^ani; (245) NiruUi* 
bySkhyam r (246) Vuttodaya; (247) VLttodaya*^ki; (248) 
Miiindapaifha (in text Malinupanna); (249) SIratthasaftgaha; 
(250) Amarakosanissaya; (251) Pi^onis$aya; (252) KaUpa* 
nissaya; (253) Roganidanahyakhyam; (254) Dabbraga^- 
fikS; (255) Amarakosai (256). (257) and (258) Dandl-tiki; 
(259) KoladhvAja«tIki; (260) Alnitikara; (261) Alamkara- 
tik&; (262) Sbeaajjamaf^jusi; (263) Yuddhajeyya (Yuddh&- 
^ dhy&ya ?); (264) Yatnnnprabhi*tO<& (Rauna ?); (265) 
Vimgdha; (266) Virafdha-^kil; (267) Ci)|arrai)is&ra; (268) 
R&jamnttant&'tiki; (269) NfFtyuva5cana; ( 270) Mahi* 
kilacakkn; (271) Mah&kilacakka'tlk^ (269*271 ^iva works ?); 
(272) Paroviveka (commentary on Para hi la ?); (273) Kacci* 
yana*rQpiv6tira \ (274) Fnmbharasirl (or karaj&rl in text 7) 
(275) Taktivaiira (Tuttvivct&ra ?}; (276) Taktivu(&ra'^k&; 
(277) Nyftyabindu ; (278) Nyiyabindu-tlk&j (279) Hetubindii; 
(280) Hetubindu*tik&; (281) Rikka:)iyayitr& (?); (282) Rikka* 
9 iy ay it ri ^Ik I; (283) Ba r i t ta ra I Ikara (V r tta rat n ikara ?); 

(234) Shy&rimitikabya (?); (285) YuttisaACBba; (286) Yutti- 
saftg:aha*Vki; (287) SarasaAgaha'niaaaya; (288) RogayStri- 
niasay^a; (289) Roganldina*ni 0 a&ya: (290) Saddauhabhedt- 
dinti-niaaaya; (291) Pirinisstya; (292) ^sliyirimitikabya- 
nissaya (0* (293) Brihajj&taka'nissaya; (294) Kattamali; 
(295) NarayuttianAgalia.* 

Ceylon. 

Pali Tdxts referred to in the Jmcripitonof Parakramahahu 
at Galiffihdra, Cfy7o«-—(1) The Vinaya books ; (2) The 
Khuddasikkh&i (3) The P&timokkhi; (4) The Dnsadhamma* 
sutta : (5) The three An\jin&na sutUs; (6) The Milasikkhi; 
(7) The Hera^asikkhi; and (8) The Sekhiya. 


* For dotuls, r«ad«rs m referred 19 M. H. Bode'e Tiu Fd// Uurohtrt 
•f Surmc, pp, 101 - 109 * 





f^AVASYOPANlSAD. 


By.D. Venkairamuh, Esq., B.A., L.T. 

(Cofiti/iued /row Vel. XXU, No. 3.) 

?I^ II ^ II 

6. He who within his very self 
Perceives the beings eil; alike 
Doth find his self in beings all 
From nothing then in repulsion tarns, 

When lb« MAM of diuliCy dissp^ars Afior ih« ro&liution of ihe unity of 
betn^, there is no room for one'# disaMiefaciion with anything In (be world. 
All IS wabin Ibe self and ihe eelf is within at): hence love and bale, lik«i tod 
dislikes have no objects lo encounter. The seeker after irutb finds that Cod 
who Is his inaer tell pervades ihe whole creation, from Ibe imponderable eiher 
lo gross objects like rocks and plants. To him therefore there can be no 
donbis, fear or palo. Again all moral precepts, whether injunctive or problbl* 
lory, apply oaly to ibe saresirin. Tbe jlvanoiukU or the liberated person Is 
above such injunctions and be is not governed by the ordinarily accepted 
ethical code. 

STTe*?^—tn himself ; ' ’ la aaotfaer reading, 

sees, understands. 

by that very knowledge, because of his recogni* 
tion that nothing exists besides the Atman. 

' is Another reading ; be is not woined or 

agitated. 

For more or leas an ideeticaJ exposition of Ibe natore of Atman. <ASvei. 

VI, ^1, and S^uitcra BAsshyt oo IX, 10 of the SkaguvfidgilA. 

2rf%f?5R5i% jpp3ir^Nnii^;grF?T: i 
W5r % ^If: (| va || 

7. What lime the wise one sees all beings 
Transmuted into his very self— 

To him who unity perceives, 

Where then is doubt ? Where then is grief ? 

All our delcsiona and griefs are to be traced to avldy4 and they disappear 
tbe rooment the light of knowiedge illuminates our hearts. When one's 
Ifidisidual self expands into the onxversal self there is no room for fear, op 


room for lorrow; in othfr word», with (1)« dluppe&rsnca of i^onncQ the 
oltlnatB ces9atfoo of sacnsin Made* (nevltablf. 

in girggi mut^t? g«»rTPrl^^ r •- 

iidii 

8. He has encircled fill^ the bright 
The bodiless, tvoundlesSf nerveless ' 

The pure, untouched by sin, the seer,. 

Sage, omnipresent and sdf*born ; 

And He in fnlAlment of right 
Assigned all acts to eternal beds. 

Thia mantra daa<rib«a Atmas tn hit priitlna cendUlon, . . 
jft.snRf—Atman. 

'U le, *RHT^*“8nconipa*Md tha who]* •on lv#ri«.' ia 

lik« «thar p«rvad«d all. 

sSIftlai. 

without lha labile body. 

a^d*eTSfW—unaoai h ad. uab art. 

S79li^—*wl thou i liavi n| atrvot. ,, 

ThOM twoopiihata. sod iridleaia that fia ia devoid of 

tha grow body 

* oncomaninatad bynoadanee. Tblalndleaiea that 

Aiman ia do^oid of tha MRaal.lrama oravldyt, tha kSraQaSartra. 

*TT^a^^^iranacandIo|both raar/t aod damatif. 
>7A ia daacribad inSrutiiandSmylliaa ■7’^ afoco it alM. lauda to fujura 
birtha. 

who aoaa tba paat and by Implleatien tlia preaant 
and tba futora. Ha U tha al|«aaar, 

••rular of mind. alUwlao (9^i). 
qf^;«^iranacandant: one who la atationed abova all. 

^ —laU* aii atant, 

par elornal law; Sf«lI«^ei4il|I—to fit Jn 
wiib tbv right meana for the fruciiScailOo of karma. 

joined dutiea (Is order that Ihe creituraa of tbo 
aartb may reap iha frotl according to their karma). 

for atanitl yean. Tbe phraea ia esplaiaed aa 
aaaignad duliaa) to Prajipatia known 
as Samvataaraa ; ff. ^ S^n^S—C'^. 1—9. 


Tbe talk of cimtion is eotrosted (o Praj&palii Or Lords of orcllc creation 
who cariy on iboir duties is ordiloed by Him. 

5PB, «fiT, 35, Tb«e words have lo be 

regarded as mascoiibe )o geoder (o fit in wlib etc., tbs epithet 
of m. 

5m: i 

51^ ^ % fitr 5 5 T^v. » ^ I) 

9. Into the bouddless tracts of gloom 
They enter who in works alone 
Their solace find, and more profound 
The chaos they enter who are lost 
For aye in meditation deep. 

Perhaps it will ceaduce to clearaess if we loDow ^aekara'a anely»fl of the 
is&oir&s 10 far. Tbe first verse enjoios absolote refianelatioa for tbe ati&iii> 
meat of divioa knowledge; Ibe eecoed.prescribes duties^rilullstio and secular^ 
to tboee who cannot on acooant of their worldly-miadedneae auaio to the height 
of apiritual koowledge, Tbls twofold classifioatioa (e foribec based on the 
grouad of disiioctiOD between tbe reentts accraiog from karma and jniea. 
Works even of an obligatory natare caooot procure freedom from semsira 
while jniea leads directly to liberation. Mantras 3-5 daserlba tbe irbe namre 
of Atnan coodemnlag fa no uncertain terms tbe lives of tboee whose 
tboagbte never rise above tbe preseat. The central teaching of the Upa* 
aifed js addressed to suob mea as have crossed tbe three orders of life. on., 
brabmachacya. gfbastaaod vfinaprasta and entered upon the final stMe of 
saay&sa or csDuociatMn i ef." Sveilivatara imparted to the ascetics tbis most 
sacred knowledge chaclahsd by tbe bo)y $is 

SWm ^rrr. tv., vx. 21 . C/. also mantra 7. H«lher 

works nor medHaiioo, aor cbeir combination will aval) tbe wise. 

The versa under comment is with reference to these wbb long for the 
sweets of Kfe and so are aesaduoasly eogaged in works. For them works and 
aiedllat ion together and not singly are enjoined, nay devotion to either of 
them to the eaclQiloo of the other is severely ccndsvoad. It js to be noted 
that both reasoQ and scripture ptint to a combiaatioo of acts and meditation 
only in regard to tbe second class of man whose spiritual equipment III fils 
tbem for the act^islUcn of jnfina leadiog to liberatioa. 

5I^t—blinding darkness. 

^ rTt—that which is different from 

knowledge, U.. karma, works ; jnfina and karma are opposed lo each 
other. Tb ose who are ala-ays engaged in the perform ance of sacrifices 
] Ike ngQlh^tra are lost in utter ig coraoce. 

*tb ay eater a region of even greater darkness. Who? ^1^551 
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who aro eojirocied is 

the uediutioa of aome deity (onaking worlu eltogelher. 
here meena meditaiieo or upisaoetod not joioe. 

The 8ru(i rightly coadamns mere meditation lo even etronger tenne tbin 
mere worke inasmuch as a life of Iseletion, however eondoeive to the develop* 
rnestofone^smBBUlcoDceDtratloe, Is somewhat unsocial la character. Aetlee, 
os the other haod, enriches individual life and tende lo ihe well*being of 
environnieat. Still one ought not to go away with the iopreision that the 
ob/ect of the mantra is lo condemn either karma Or meditation when performed 
alone, alace the scriptures enjoin elsewhere ebelr separate perfortnance and eel 
down also separate rewards for ibetn. What Is meant to show here la Ibe 
eoperiortt]/ of tbeJr combined performance. 

^ u 1* II 

10. DifTdrcnt, the frill I th&l vidyL yields 
And different it the fruit indeed 
Thnt nvldyi yields; thus have we heard 
Prom mighty spirits who to us 
Have expounded clesr this se)f*siime truth. 
ftWT STff A/., knewledfs, 

here used in tbe eenae of uplaeoa or meditation; rf. 
oneauaine a lordly elate by meditation. 

neecienca, hers means karma which la opposed le mediteiion; tf. 

one attains the region of the fathers by aacnfice. Ths aubetance 
of the passage Is that one result, Ms., the region of ibe gods follows from 
medUalloa, and a different result, sts,. the region of tbe manes fallows fren 
fbe performance of ritual. The mantra condsdeeby saying that ihroogb loog 
geoeralioot eminent teachere have held the doctrine that jnftna and karma 
lead lo dtstlaet reaulie, 

those preceptors: to us; 91^ V^works eivd 

nsdkailoa. 

bavee«poonded,iaagbt: OR bTPlff: RR 
Wl’T?!:—this teaching has come down by long tradition. 

^ 11 n 

n. what vidyi is and what is not 

How fruitful they when both conjoin, 

Who this perceives shall transcend death 
, , * By that which other than vidyi is, 

And deathlessness by vidya gains. 




m 


• The reward tbtt ft life of medltftdoD yieldft ii contruied wiih that wbieb 

accree^by ft fftfibfal perfonaftaeo of ibe prescribed rituft]. abd 

ftrft’tft^eD }o i&eftD, ftis i& the preceding verses, mediteUoo and ritoal raspeeiivaly. 

agoibfitrftftfid olber lUualiftUc prac* 

iices. 

^rwn^ W JR ^ ^ activuiea boib 

meotai ftod bodily prompted by*aaterftl impolsee deserve to be termed 
death, since they {rustrfttea mao's aeqniring spiritual enlightenment. 
By ibe perfomance of doly enjoined ritual oae la enabled to soppre&s 
socb degrading activities* 

. . 41-^ 3 oeditftiion.on livaraor Hiranytgarbba. 

«T^-^enW>r?^ideni>ry-with the Sagona « tbe qoalibed Being 
meditated upon, 

ar^-srrjft^—gels. * 

The maoCiB empbftsiftes tbs fact ibai One and tbe earns person is competent 
lo go through tbe two dieeipljnes sirnoltaneously. that of meditation and of 
ritual, Amfta hers mentioned ts not the Bnal beatitude but an esalted coodl* 
tion oi blisft' The sopreme bliss of Crabraaheod can be attained only by 
right boowledge. 

^ <crT: ii h 

12 . Into the boundless tracts o£ gloom 
They enter who their soUce find 
, In' what unborn is and more 
Profound the gloom they enler who 
Are lost in that which boro is. 

' Kariog pointed out tbe dire eoneeqaeaces of following singly the path of 
works aad of CBsditatiea and having commended their comUned obsecvancei 
IbaceTiplore now empbasiaes tbs dsslrabiiity of mediation on both tbs prim¬ 
ordial soorcs of creatioa known aa avyikfla and tbs first-born Hlrsnysgarbba, 
(be creator of'tbs worlds knoym aa vyikft^ 

«, that wbleb is oaboro: 

* ’ ^fV^:—«bai is born is aambbuli/evt,, Hlrenyagarbbo (vyikpa), 

who stands ior tbe snotoiftl of aU snbile bodies eod ia tbe first In 
tbs order of creaiioa. Prior to Him, and different from Him, Is Miya 
lbs primordia] principle, Aeambbuti known' alsd *80 avidyi or 
avytkria.* Ufi this,beginalc^Isss avIdyS that under tbs galdance of 
livara it lbs cause' of world-manifseiatlon, Tbs Sroti condemns 
devotion tositbsr vyikfta, tbs eflsct or tbs differentiated, symbolised 
in Hiranyagarbba or avySkrta, tbe eaase or tbe nadtfferenllated, 
symbolised in Maya and enjoins medilaiion on botbi 
'' (aaarebbfiti) mast b« taken to mean Utya. and not Brahma, 

because Brahma beio^.liomatablejeaBooIrdiFecOy be. tbe originating 
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ctose. Like de«p &lMp ($3^) wbereibe wrrow»9{ ][/• ftre'kbMCvl. 
prakt’tllfti'A^ Dergioj is tba origiasl M6ya kIm pstatsesdco 

wimalks for a wbele cycle Sod ia Ibarelcre worthy of, being aought. 
. It ia impertiaent erliicieoa (bat oo reward (9>^) can b« eipecied 

from prakftl which ia ioaeoiiaol^ it ia siwaya Itvara that graoie 
rowarda ".^An&ndagiri. 

blsq^JSSj: I 

5r II M 11 

« 13. Different the fruit which springs from that 

M^hich bora is and different the fruit 
Which springs from that which born is not— 
Thus have we heard from mighty spirits 
Who this self'same truth have taught. 

Hare ia pointed cut tlia ImportaDce of daveticn to both vylkrta aad 
avyilkrtaer meditation co the drat of bclfige, na., Hirei;ye|trbba and the 
isexplicable principle c( Mflya wboee eieocietioa with the Abaoluto atarta the 
creailOR ef the mBlllpiea univerie, Za tbe CiM cf thoae wbo are unfit for lha 
bigheii kuewledge devout eootenplaMoc cu tbeee two aotliiea It enjoined, 
knows ta vy&krifivylVftdpftaane. Meditation on Hirapyegarbba 
aeeuraa to tbe davoiaa tba welUknewn eight kinda of yogie pcwera vrblle 
meditation on evyikrta Hcureewbat Je termed prekriileye or a 

arate of unceeacleaa bliM. Tbia atate la akin to ibo bllaa ol deep a1eap 
(99^) throufb a wboia kalpa. but witb the new CNatiou it 

vaoiabae aad the mI( atarta on Ita freeb earaar aeaumiog t different body. 

* ^ ^ ,1 

ftsTi^r?T €ifVr u ii 

14. What begotten is and what 

Perishable too, who knows them both 
By the perishable he transcends death 
And bliss he gains by what is born. 

Tba maatraa preeedisg have made it clear ibat caeditation on Hirapya* 
garbliareealu ia (be deatructlon of aia ariaing from every kind of uorigbtaeua 
thought and dead aud that maditalles on avyaku, MSya, the baginnirg- 
laaa priaeiple. tbe atupeodoua eeergy of ISvara, resulta io prakrtilaya or that 
form of bliaa in which tbe individual ia merged in tbla primordial lakli by wboae 
aid Ii?ara aoacta tbe drama of eroatlos. Tbe same idaa U erephaaixed in 
ibia verae alao. Now to get at Ibia aanae we have to cooairue laiabbuiim 
(^) ia both tba dm and lecead veraea aa asambhuicm 
This ia tbe emeudatioa of Sankara. Different inteipreiatiou have Wan 
offered by other comotentaiors wbo in tbelt eKpoalUon have mlaaed tbe central 
f teaebiug of tba Upaulnd. which ia, tbat worka ajtd modiiaiioo alone can 
suffer aMOciafion and not vrorki and tljs knowledge of the Abaolute. t 
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*> because (be wgrld, i» dMlfuetib]«» it i» hers 
uMd for Hirsnysgaibbs whose work it is, the effect being pot for the 
caoM. It is by meditatloo oa Him that one ailains power and 
wealth and overcoioea all slo loeorred by pursoing so oofodly, 
aorighteous and coeelous Ills. 

ia the text)*9{^?Tf»^7T?^l—by devoiloo to Miya 

or prakfti. 

8T^-Kfl^<44|^V^^^)SSolQUooinprBkrli which is the kind o( salva* 
tion advocated by a school of pbilosophers-’tbs Paur&olkAa ^ 

fW 9^ I 

cR? ?RRvrfr^ I) n 

15. By the golden bowl the face of Truth 
Is covered, the which remove, 0 Pu?an, 

Thai so I might the Truth perceive, 

I who abide for ev'r ia Truth. 

Sankara now sumnarisas the Upaolsadic teaching. Thaaolhocily ol the 
acriptures is limited to the iojooclioo of wocla and medibitioo from the 
perferaasca of which, ona be sore ol rewards Tba andlsas series of 
tufibs and deaths goes on till as the resali of a life of acuon and faediiatioo 
aJl aaliiplicity is merged in the root caase. This is known as tbeprak^tilaya. 

The tree of samsara with its branches, dowers aad froit is now merely in the 
fora, of seed. Is such a sIsm the distracting particolariiies have vanished 
sad the jiva hods repose is the pricsal caese tboogb shrouded in nescience. 

It is dear, tberafore. tbai works and raediiaiioa eaaaot bring the bigbesi bless, 
iag to tnan. fiy rasouncing ail dssiras and getting a tens insight into the 
oatoreof God, does eae obtsiio the.real objeel of bis <3oeet, Then be grasps 
the truth that ibe Atman Is all la al). Thus tn ibis Upani$ad we find two 
courses laid down, one reqolriog effort (pcavrttilaksbana) and the other r«naa> 
elation (nivrttilaksbana) for the attainment of release. The first wbicb 
ccDSists of a combiaaiioo of works and niediution is lotended for thoea who, 
while discharging tbeic dotias, are gcedualty allumag tbelr lives to the attain, 
meat of ibe blghsat knowledge. In tbelr case, karma is Indispensable Irom tbe 
jnomeat of coQc^ition till they leave tbelr mortal cdl behind Ihem, The 
second is with reference to these whose souls are silt with divine wisdeio 
and to whom therefore neitbei karma nor meditalion is of any avail. 

The versa ooder eommeat describes ibe manner In which the man who bas led 
a life of service and centemplatloo prays when about to depart from bare to 
tbs great Inminary, Ibe Sua, wbo like bimsslf is tbe seat of lbs Lo yd. 

Tba moral and splrltaal alsvatioe of tbe devotee is apparent here since ha is 
DOW convinced that the same God wbo resides in tbs Son reudes in bim also. 

Mecca be is emboldened to pray to the Sue to withdraw the lumlooos veil 
that daxsies bis sight and prevents bIm from gaining the direct visioo of tbe '** 
Lord ; tf. Bfk. l/f. V, S. 


iDMBi (bftt iQR Is a dfftcol ni«r« lijht. 
qi^—by a coverinR lid wbicb bides (be ebjeei vitbia. ibat object 
belo^ the Brabnian. 

brebmaa who dwells ta iba soo's 

orb, 

veiled, covered up, 

5^-rfK—doer: ^^^bie real ivalore; lu.. the lace. 

\ eaa. 

^T7TtSJ~opeo, renova. 

for 03s who am fellevrinji 
the paib of Hgtateoaeaeae ; 

or 

{\) fW ?l®?^iqf?R(W *W 

for rae «bo am satyadhermA, beauM 1 have become 
identified with yoa by meditalion oo you who are 
aaiyadbarmfi, 

e^ejet^-.for knowini you, ihe ambodiaieot of Truth 
Itaolf, The ImmetiaKty here aouibt aa the reward of kerma and 
upAMna le relailve'>q4iqt%it, 

Tbe vereee 15—11 form the 15ib Brahiuanam of (/f., V. 

5«r swTO ^ i 

Hurtr fff «Wr«Tfl*T ff>t «ftff II 

II M 11 

16, 0 PQ$ai), Lone Wanderer, Yama 
0 Surya, Prij&patya, withdraw 
Thy rays, gather up thy light; 

Wlmt thy most blissful countenance 
U, that 1 shall behold. I am 
That Person who within thee dwells. 

^tbe tuo 10 called because be bwtows diverse 

glfea oa ibe world. 

l^islt}:--^andering or travelliog aleoe. 

or ibe obI; eeer. 

qeT:^yta3a, tbe eaa is so addressed becaoM hs controls all (41 

WI*RW«T!)* 

snWt ^ SflWIfl.—tbe sun. becaase be Ukes op 
all tbe rays, lives aad mojatcre. 

S|RrT9f:~L»ecsiase (be sue is bora of Prajipaii or Hiranyagarbba. 
disperse yoor cays. 
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• ' '•P. withdrkw. 

fTTTC.’y^lf^s^yoorbominf light. 

which ie ^our mod BospiciouB eoQDlenBncc, 
?Rl ?nT ^nW'TJ SRIT^rS^ »h»ll see ii with lb> grace. 

lie who resides Id Ihe boo's orb. 

3^:—lhat PersoD. 

ihsi Perion I am. 

Seakara nolas that Ibe devotee does aol entreat like & servant but realising 
that tbe ume tivare finds abode both in hinself aod the ano claims as a 
matter ot right the virion of the Lord, 

Per an iKjalanallea of the maeroceaaie and aiereeeimlc aspects e( 
Brahman; vi(h Sankara's comment on Snt., 111. 21. 

frS<f>WJT3«fl^rt ^?RIW 9T<lTli I 

^ ^ 9TT fff* II tl 
17. And m&y my inner breath proceed 
To Join the vaster breath immortal* 

Let this my body to the flames 
Consigned to ashes wholly turn, 
j, Otn ! HiraJjyagarbha, remember; 

. . I Agni> remember oil my deeds; 

Oi Hiro^yagarbha, remember, 

Agni, remember all ray deeds. 

Tbe ;6glo whsQ parlisg this life offers bis last prayer to God thus: Let 
ray bcdlly breath bacons ooe with the uuiversal breath, o/k.. Kire^yagarbha 
who suslaina for ail llrae this world*lifs; let iny gross body after the etherJc 
self—baa left l(. be burnt op to ashes t 0 God. now that tbe time 
baa corns, ferget me not, bo I retnsmber end graolTby rewards, evsaasi 
dsserve tben. .... 

tbe breaib whleb Is now aniraatiog oiy individual self 
cooitningle wUb tbe life.brsath cl (ha unlveras Hin^yagarbba or (be 
* aggregate aobtle aelf. The breath (Vl^^) <• hare usad to deooto tbe 

liogeSarica purified by works aad raedltatloo. It is ihit lingalarlra 
ibet tuigralss into Other worlds or takes oa different births. It is 
also calied y&tan&SaHra aa It ssperiences pleasors and pain. 

' because ibeyfigin nieditaiee on Ood vrith bis miod coneenirated 

on tbe sacred symbol'Ore Ora ' itself ie regarded as Kiranya- 
. * :gaxbba. Agni or Aditya. 

^ "'0, Kiraj^yagarbba. addrassiag tbe pecsoflal Cod. 


wh»iBv«t you biiv« to 

remombor io relatioa (o me, oow r*ca]|«ct eiac« ib« lime hao coree. 

addraseed to A|oi 

(a variani of Adilya), Remember alao ibe worabip aad Baaifiee 1 
have offered tbee from ny boyhood, 

The repeldion of (ha last aefileeee la io (ndicalo the devotee*B eagernoBa 
iQ bli iQvocatlOo to Cod. 

^ 57«n xiti ^ i 

>1^ ^ ki y£ II 

18. Lead u$ along the propitious road 
0 Agni, that we the wealth may gain ; 

Thou knoweai all the deeds wt'vt done. 

Thou knowest all the thoughts we’ve thought; 

0 shining or)e> efface from ua 
Our crafty sins; in abundance now 
We offer ^vords of praise to thee, 

A|ain (he devotee praya to (be I»ord loiltow hfm iha ri^Uc patb. 

sjinst, the atiribut* 

good. In anpatbi Indiatea that ibe davoiaa ia anxiooe to avoid the 
•outbarn path (t(%«TSTI^] or tba path of araoke (t^lSTI^) which 
ha* (0 be iravaraad again and agals wiibent eomins to ibe end of 
ataaira. Hence (be path of lj|bt or (be Doriham palb 
ia aoa|h(, from which tbara (a no nturn lo muadaoe exUtesce, 

* wMith in iha eaaa of (be davetee 

la (be reward for hit Ufa of worha and madluilon. namalyi a bappy 
atate of eilalenea lo Ihe Brabmaloka. 

Sf9r^—ua. who having followed tba iniuoctiona ralaiini to karma aod 
jnSon daaerva the fruit lhareo/. 

*11- 

Sf^RTfW Sl-^werka or madilaiioa or Iboufhti, 
f^ST^*S 1 R^*^bav)os known. 

3 ^ rl^'^renr—daa troy. 

all var crafty and vllo aioa. 
dtl W (^Srs ?Rf5 purified by ihladlacipiinaiy conrw 

we aball attaio ourbeart’a dealte. 

gd f?pfl % 3 

and we eball alter word* of praieo aad i^uttiion to Tbee, O Lord, 
ainee being aboot io cull (bia life we are no loogecablato aerve Tbee 
io other way*. 

ie Ibe Upani$adic teacblag. 


SOUTH INDIAN SERPENT-IORE. 

By R. Kalyanasundakam Aiyar, Esq., B.A., L-T. 


Folk-Lcuv tmd History.—Tht study oJ folk-lore is a matter 
of absorbiog interest to men of all- climes and ages, and 
is full of fascinutiori to students of psycbol.ogy in the study 
of the primitive mind. Historians have always found in 
it an inexhaustible storehouse of information affording ample 
material to the building up of the history of the ancient 
peoples. Considered In this aspect, the beliefs of the masses 
and even their superstitions acquire a new me:ining. 

South«India(i history is still in the making and has to 
be reconstructed from a mass of material that lies scattered 
about us. The study of Soiith-Indian folkdore end the 
cult of the snake, for example, may throw a new light and 
open a new vistu of research to the historian. T1)e object of 
this article is to attempt to record as faithfully as possible 
some of the popular beliefs and ideas current about serpent 
worship. 

Serpent Worship .—A mass cult:—All classes of Hindus 
venerate the serpent, and men and women worship ft in every 
part of India. There ia no reason to suppose that serpent 
worship is purely a high-class cult. When the Aryans pene¬ 
trated into South-lndia, they came face to face .with a people 
who had already attained a degree of perfection lu the realms 
of art and thought. The worahip of the snake and idols had 
attained a vast popularity, so much so it is quite probable to 
hold that the Dravidlans did not borrow serpent-worship from 
elsewhere. The Aryans evidently purified the indigenous 
faith and welded it into a common cult; and Kigas came to 
occupy a subordinate place in the Hindu pantheon. The simi¬ 
larity between the two cnlts and modes of worship lend 
support to the view held by some students of history that 
the Aryans were only sons of the Soil aqd not aliens who 
migrated into India.' 


—The major Purlaas abound in legends 
of serpents end their worship. But we are concerned in this 
article only with the legends and beliefs current in the South. 
Lord Na^r&jn of Chidambaram is believed to have been first 
worshipped by ^diie^a under the name of Patanjali. in 
company with Vyaghrapada. Patanjali is also the name of the 
great Sanskrit grammarian, who worshipped the Lord in his 
mystic dance, and wrote the great commentary on Pacini *a 
Sutras. The leg^d runs thus :*« 

1. The king of serpents AdiiSe^a had heard from Lord 
Vtd^u of the mystic glory of diva's dance in D&rnk&vanam. 
Eager to witness the dance, he went to hfonnt Kailas nnd 
made severe penance. Lord ^ivu revealed himself to 

and directed him to Chidambaram, where he would perform 
the dance for another devotee VySglirapIda. reached 

Chidambarain by an iinderground passage and emerged from 
a HiUdvftrnm (opening) near -the Ananthe^varan temple at 
the v^estem extremity of the town. He then met Vy&ghrapidn 
and both attended the holy dance of Lord Na^irijn on 
the Thai Pii^yam day. The place, where he emerged, is 
believed to form the present N&gnserl Tank (f.a., the place 
Vhere the N&gam hissed out). This Adiiega net only 
worshipped Sri Nat«r&ja but also set up a small Lin gam 
near the Biladvt.rom nnd worshipped It in the name of 
Ananth^vara (t.e.. Lord of Ananthu, i.c., Adiie^a). 

2. The same Adlie^a (Patanjali) lu his original form 
wlthathcKisand heads Is said, according to the legend, to have 
taught his commentary upon Plijinl to a thousand disciples 
from behind u screOn in the thonsund.pillaced ball in the 
temple. One of the disciples In disobedience of his master 
pushed aside the screen, curious to have n look at his great 
Guru. Thereupon, the poison*breath of.Patanjali burnt all 
<tbe» di^iples. to ashes. The disciple who drew aside the 
screen, was cursed to become a Beabma-Raksasa. The curse, 
however, v/as \q J>ecome void on the disciple teaching his 
'commentary-to others .who sought after it. .The Brahma* 
Rak^asa took* his abode on a peepul tree close by, and 


taught grammar by writrng it upon the leaves of the tree and 
dropping them down. Some of the leaves were eaten away 
by the gracing sheep. It is for this reason that the missing 
portions of the great commentary go by the name of 
Aja'Bhak^a 

Strptni idols.—Women of all castes worship the serpent 
to get progeny, Sterility in women is ascribed to Sarpa 
^apa the curse of the serpent), either in this life or 
in the previous one. Hence, the worship of the serpent. 
Usually, stone images representing crossed serpents or tingle 
ones are placed at the foot of the sifvatha and nim trees 
and worshipped. Some make images of snakes and drop 
them in wells after worship for the same purpose. Women 
of the lower classes worship serpents after marriage on the 
Gd*P0ja day, in the Tamil month of Thai. Mo names of 
serpent gods are used in folk*worship, though in the Purii^as 
the eight serpents {A|ita Klgas) go by the names of 
Anantha, V&suki, Kirkd(aka, Pingalaka, Sanka, Padma, Mah&« 
psdma and Dak^aka. 

0 / LiL iving serpents are wor* 
shipped in some places. A living serpent it said to be wor* 
shipped in Nagarkoil, There is a diva temple at Thirukala* 
chert near Tranqaebar. In the temple, there is a Lingam 
(Nagan&tha) which is covered by an ant*hill. The daily 
worship consists, beside other things, in placing a bowl of 
milk in front of the Lingam to be sucked up by the serpent. 
The priest withdraws to allow the serpent to drink the milk. 
Worshippers also pour milk into the ant'hill, and a hissing 
noise resembling that of a snake sucking the milk is heard. 
The serpent is an old one and does not harm anybody. It 
^juietly withdraws into the ant-hill at the approach of men. 
This was witnessed by the writer some thirty-five years ago. 

Association of SsrpenU xeith Subramanya, Sasiha and 
Afdri(S»tm<r,—Serpents are not only associated closely with 
the two gods Subcama^ya and d&stha (Ayyanar), but also 
with Mariamma. Goddess Miriamma is a Dravldiao deity 
and her emblem is the serpent. Serpents build their nests .in 


the :sbrines pi Ayyan&r and Miriamma, as probably they are 
situated outside village limits. The association of the serpents 
with Subrama^ya is probably due to the fact that it is the 
favourite ornament of Lord l^iva. 

d&stha is another name for Ayyartar. He is the son of 
Hari (Vi$rtu as Mdhint) and Hara (diva) according to the 
Fiir&^ic legends. No wonder then that he is associated with 
serpents, ^tha has long been a popular deity in SouthTndia. 
The name (S&ttan) found in ancient Tamil works is 

no other than ^tha (Ayyan&r) and villages. e.g., 
<SatUnur) in Tenjore district are named after the god. 
Ayyanir may. therefore, be regarded as one of the ancient 
deities and he represents the unification of the two cuitSr 
Aryen and Dravidian. 

Marriage behccen Rhatlui and Nim Trees', Its Signifi- 
cance.^Tht advatha tree is Vignu and represents the 
Aryan cult. The nim tree is sacred to Goddess Miriamina 
end is Dravidian. Serpents are sacred to both, and worship 
of the stone image of the serpent at the foot of the aivetha 
and nim trees will propitiate both deities. In the sO'CnMed 
marriege of the two trees, one finds a unificntion of the two 
cults—Aryan end Dravidian—and the common efforts of both 
to propitiate the serpent and ward off its evil. It maybe 
noted that nim leaves are a powerful antiseptic and are used 
as antidotes to poison and to charm away evil spirits. 

oe OmeRs.—Serpents are generally regarded as 
bad omen. However, if a serpent crosses your path to the 
right, it is not supposed to be bad. There ia a Tamil proverb 
which says "Mattai (Snake) Valam, Kuui (Cat) Idam”. If 
one dreams of a cobra dancing, it is supposed to bring 
prosperity. But if it hisses, it is bad for the dreamer. If 
a white snake bites in a dream, it is a sign of coming 
prosperity. Some say the appearance of a snake in a house 
portends evil. It is also said to remind one of a forgotten 
vow to God Subramai)ya or ^ti)a. Again, serpents of white 
colour and thin size are supposed to be auspicious and big 
and black ones inauspicious. 
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Serpents etHfi Agricultitre ,—Serpen Id are held s&cred by 
the egricultur&l communities of 'South*India. T^ey are 
believed to contribute to thfe fertility of the soil and the health 
of the cattle. It is probably for this reason that a Urge 
number of piljftris (priests) in serpent temples come from 
agriculturists like Puday&chis (Vanniyakiila Kshatriyas). Ser* 
pents are believed to build their nests in places where there 
are springs of imdergraund water. The presence of water* 
springs at a small depth generally contributes to the fertility 
of the soil. Moreover^ the serpents build their nests in hne 
piilvsriaed soil. Such a soil must certainly contribute to Its 
fertility. 

5nOfise-Tretrs»re.-"Snakes are believed to guard treasures 
underground. It is not difficult to understand how they come 
by them. Primitive people in their eagerness to seve their 
wealth from the robbers or invaders took the treasure to the 
serpent gods and deposited them in their nests for safe 
custody. 

There is yet another and mors plausible reason. When 
a new shrine is inaugurated in Southern India, the custom 
from time immemorial is to deposit precious stones and gold 
'^South-India was than rich being e self-governing country 
—under the pedestal of the idol. Since the liva*snakes were 
worshipped in their neats, the inauguration ceremony was 
attended with deposit of gold and precious stones in the 
nests. 

NSgaratiiain .—According to the popular belief, as 
serpents grow old they begin to grow shorter and shorter. 
1'hen they develop wings. The poison gets soHdihed and 
forms the Nagaratnam or MSnickam. In search of prey 
it deposits the Nageratnacn on the ground and with the light, 
it locates pre 3 \ 

The serpent is believed to make a present of the precious 
stone to Any out with whom it is pleased. Such a stone was 
presented to a girl in Tellicherry and is still preserved. This 
story is vouched for by a graduate-friend of the writer, who 
is a distant relation of the girl. 
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S*iali9‘Charming.—Th6te is a separate caste of profes* 
sional snakc'charrhers called Pidarans. They are akin to 
Kuravis or Domb^.. They are supposed to be under a curse 
of comparative sterility. If a snake-pidaran pulls out the 
poisonous fang Of a snake, or olberwise ilUtreats it, the curse 
will light upon him; otherwise he is free. 

There seems to be some truth in the notion that cobras 
. are charmed by hne music. There is a particular tune in 
South-Indian music called “Punniga Vtt&li" which fasci* 
nates the snake. The pid&rans pipe such n tune on their 
instruments and blow over the head of the snake with their 
breath and catch them. The poison tooth is extracted. The 
snake 'Charmers chew some narcotic, like tobacco, and stupefy 
the snake with their breath. The docile snake then dances to 
the tune of his music. 

A Serpent in Ajigtr.—k% a rule, serpents do not bite, 
unless they are provoked. When a d&mi (the hood less snake) 
is offended, it is supposed to lash Its tail on the ground. It is 
believed to be n female snake. A cobra hisses and even bites 
in anger. Serpents develop poison in the hot season of the 
year and in rocky places, and also on the approach of New 
Moon and Full Moon days. 

Some serpents are supposed to be immortal and they are 
^ the Brahmin snnkes) Even snakes do not escape the curse 
of the caste system 1 

Protection from Snake Bites. — (a) Medical Means 

(1) A |)lunge>bath from he.'id to foot in cold water is believed 
to be good in the case of snake bites. 

(2) A copious draught of plantain juice extracted from the 
inner stem of tho plantain tree, ia usually given to the patient. 

(3) The juice of a green herb called * Perij anangai ’ or 
' Sirlyanangat ’ acts as a good antidote to snake poison. 

(4) Strychnine (Etli) and tobacco are also given. 

(£>) Magical Means:—(I) There are serpen t specialists who 
^ effect cures by incantation of mantras, and charming away 
the poison by nim leaves. In such cases, the charming is 
effective only when the serpents have oot been killed. 
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The writer, knew of a District Manslff at M&yavaram 
(M&dhva by caste) who attained wide popularity for charming 
by mantras. If it was a cobra-bite, the mantra brought 
instant relief. If some other snake, it took some days. This 
was about the year 1897. Oce of his disciples was a Post* 
master in a village near Miyavaram and he effected several 
wonderful cures by the same mantra. The rule is that he 
must take no fee from the patients ; otherwise, the mantras s 
will be ineffective. 

(2) The pQj&ris in some of the $nake*temples administer 
a cold bath to the patient and give draughts of cold water 
mixed up with holy turmerio paste. It is aupposed to effect 
a cure. 

(3) The following hymns occur in the daily Sandbyl 
worship of a Brahmin and are supposed to ward off 
serpents:— 

*T*I: BTff: ftftt l 

IM It 

sifwrtr rtinroi: i 

ii ^ u 

^ JTgmrT: I 

II ) II 

1. ** 0 Kannada( (Goddess) I bow to thee every 
morning and evening. May thou save me from the poisonous 
snake I '* 

2. ** 0 Asilka, son of Jaratk&ru (a great sage who 
married a sister of VMuki), 0 far-famed true one! protect 
me from snakes." 

3. " 0 glorious snake, may good come to thee I Remem¬ 
ber the words of Astika at the end of Janamejaya's sacrifice, 
and go far away from me." 
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MANDOOKYA UPANISHAD. 

Bv Dr. M. Srinivasa Rao, M.A., M.D. 

(Coniinuedfrom Vd. XXIl. No. 3.) 

Thb unreality of duality may be «taWished solely by reason¬ 
ing without the aid of scriptureit. A consideration of the 
nature of dreams is very ImporUnl for this purpose. 

A dreamer is conscious of various objects in his dreams. 
They appear to be outside of himself. Almost anything seen 
in the waking state may also appear In the dream. In the 
former state, we are conscious of unlimited space in which 
objects. large and small, are cognised to b« in their usual places 
and positions. Tliinking in the waking state, of how and 
where these objects could have been located in the dream, we 
conclude that unlimited space is not ivAilable to the dreamer. 
The dreamer himself at the time of dreaming does not notice 
any want of space and everything from an elephant to a pin 
seems to have its allotted and requisite space. The incon¬ 
gruity, 10 apparent to the wakeful person, Is not at nil felt by 
t^e dreamer at the time. The notion of space in the wakeful 
state is just peculiar to that state and is suited to it. One 
has no right to expect that the same notion should hold good 
in the quite di^erent state of dream. The notion of space in 
a dream is peculiar to that state alone and is just suited to it. 
But, all the same, the person in the wakeful state concludes 
that dream objects are unreal. 

It is well to recognize that what is unreal Is not necesss* 
rily non-existent. Though the dream-objects are pronounced 
in the waking state to be unreal, the speaker does not mean 
that they did not exist during the time the dream lasted 
but thinks that, ns compared to the objects in the waking 
state, they are unreal. As Edmond Holnies says in his 
" Experience of Reality reality Is only of degrees. In fact, 
in speaking of ultimate reality, we recognize gradations in 
reality. We speak of a higher and a lower self, a deeper and 
?i » 
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a sballowfir, a wider and a narrower. It it in the sell that we 
have expression of the different degrees of reality and the 
quest of ultimate reality must be carried on in the self. 
The conception of gradation in reality is obviously anti* 
dualistic. 

Similarly, notions of time are peculiar to each state and 
one has no right to expect that what holds good in the 
wakeful state mnst also apply to the dreaming state. While 
dreaming, a man may feel that years have passed over him, 
while to one awake and beside the dreamer only a few 
minutes may have elapsed. Also a dreamer may be conscious 
of having gone to ti distant country reached ordinarily by 
some months' journey and being engaged in some work there. 
But on waking from his dream, he finds himself in the place 
where he slept and not in the country he is supposed to have 
gone to in his dream, The persons that the dreamer met in 
his dream would not confirm his statement of his having seen 
them und conversed with them. While dreaming, the person 
would feel no surprise M^hatever at finding himself so far from 
his own home and in so short a time. Everything appears 
real to him and he behaves quite as be would have done, if he 
had been in the wakeful state. It is only after waking thAt 
he feels how Impossible It was for him to have gone to distant 
countries and experienced so many things which now appear 
strange to him. The space and time orders of waking and 
dream are quite different and have no spatial or temporal 
connection with each other. So, after svaking from dream, 
the man decides that the dream experiences are unreal, in 
contrast to his present waking experience. Many experiences 
of the dream appear to be absurd, grotesque, wild and disor* 
derly when considered in the waking state. But when dreams 
do occur, they appear to be quite real and their incongruity is 
Dot felt at all. They are just appearances presented to 
consciousness by the active mind and they are accepted at 
their face value. 

K dream is not recognised as such while it lasts and so 
we canaot study dream phenomena with the same care which 



we can bestow on waking phenomena. We cannot predict 
the kind of dreams we are to have. It is commonly said that 
dreams are the expression of repressed desires. This is not 
invariably true. The plots and incidents in a dream have no 
relation whatever to waking experiences, feelings or desires. 
Dreams cannot be explained on any single theory or theoiies. 
It is the causa) instinct that forces ns in the waking state to 
find a possible cause of dreams. Various stimuli may come 
from the activities of stomach, liver, intestines, heart, lungs, 
brain and parts of the nervous system, emotions, incipient 
volitions and suggestions from others. Some one or more of 
these are taken for granted as causing dreams. 

Day'dreams, which many people indulge in, arc in the 
same position as nctun) dreams. Though awake, the mind 
is elsewhere engaged in Its own activities and appnrently 
oblivious to the immediate environment of which other people 
are conscious. It Is only if particular attention is drawn to 
the pr^ent, that the person awakes from his day*dream and 
notices what others are conscious of. If the day*dream had 
been of a pleasant nature and unlike the actual present, the 
awakened person will have no reason to be grateful to the one 
^hat disturbed his dream. 

The appearances presented to consciousness In the dream 
ere capable of producing the feelings of pleasure and pain, 
anger and fear and so on. All the senses are In full operation 
in a dream and so also the organs of action. In dreciin the 
blind may see. the deaf may hear, the dumb may speak and 
the cripple may run. 

From all that has been said above, one fact stands out 
clear and that is what is seen in dreams and day*dreams 
consist of appearances presented to consciousness. They are 
taken as real for the time being but, when they disappear, 
they are looked upon as unreal. 

The V^sntin wants the same reason to be applied to 
what is experienced in the waking state. The phenomenal 
world is nothing but a scries of appearances presented to the 
consciousness. If those of the dream are held to be unreal, 
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th«re is every reason to hold Chat the appearances of the 
waking state are also unreal. In all casesi the activity ot 
the mind is responsible for these appearances. In many 
people, the mind is extraordinarily sensitive and active and 
the objects presented to consciousness are numerous and 
variegated and they are accepted as matters of fact, There 
are others In whom the mind ia not so active and what they 
notice is much less than what others, more sensitive, do. 
There are also people ^vhose minds are markedly torpid and 
almost inactive and to these the phenomenal world is far 
more restricted than in the case of others. 

Effects of drugs such as alcohol, ganja, etc., ure seen in 
people addicted to their use. These drugs, in the preliminary 
stages of their action, so stimulate the mind that svhnt is 
perceived under their InUnence is far more pleasure*giving 
and stimulating than in the case of ordinary pemns. With 
increasing doses, the mind ceases to he stimulated but 
becomes more or less torpid and inactive. The world ^o such 
people shrinks and is quite different from what it is to others. 

Thus reason leads us to look at things in their proper 
perspective and to conclude that the waking state experiences 
have no more claim to reality then those of a dream. ' 

Among the Western thinkers, F. C. S. Schiller is one of 
the few who attach os much importance to dream as to waking 
experiertce. He considers that the dream phenomena are as 
real as those of the vvaking state. Bertrand Russell also says 
"The creative as opposed to the critical mechanism is the 
same in waking life us it is in dreams" and "if modern 
physics is to be believed, the dreams which we call waking 
perceptions have only a very little more resemblance to 
objective reality than the fantastic dream of sleep." And 
again “ It is not logically Impossible that my life may be one 
long dream, in which I merely imagine all the objects I 
believe to be external to me." At any rate, no thinking 
person can deny that a dream Is known as such, only when 
one is av.'ake. Intrinsically, there is nothing to distinguish 
dream from waking. Each is real within its own limits. 



When the mind is altogether inactive as in deep sleep, 
there is no world at all. Nothing of the nature of a varie* 
gated universe is presented to consciousness and there is no 
perceiver, no percept, no perception, no pleasure, no pain and, 
in fact, nothing to remind one of a world. The world dis¬ 
appears ns if it had never been, showing that it Is the 
activity of the mind that is at the root of it. 

One may ask if in deep sleep there is identity with 
Brahman, how can individuality come back on waking? If a 
drop of water is put into a large body of water, one can 
never be sure of getting the same drop back again. This 
analogy is not consistent with facts. There is nothing to 
distinguish one drop of water from the rest of the water, but 
in the case of Jivns, karma and knowledge dilTerentlate one 
jWn from another. The continnity of consciousness of 
external objects proves that the same Jiva w'akea as went 
to sleep. The ii pad hi-complex of one Jiva is snfhcient to 
differentints him from all others. In death also, the individu¬ 
ality df the Jives is kept up by karma, knowledge and the 
npadhi-complex forming the subtle body. These are carried 
on to a new birth, where the balance of karma remaining from 
• the previous existence will be worked out. It is only in the case 
of those who have realised Brahman that no new birth is 
possible. But, the acUmliy fructifying karma in any particular 
existence must run its course tn spite of the knowledge gained. 

The objects of the waking state are like n mirage having 
no existence either in the beginning or in the end. A mirage 
comes into view only in particular conditions. It does not 
exist either m the morning or in the evening. It 1$ only 
when the sun is hottest on dry sandy desert that the pheoo* 
menon appears. A thing that does not exist in the beginning 
or in the end. does not also exist in the interval. 

We do not know that the objects appearing in the waking 
state have an existepce prior to their appearance and we 
do not know how they end in sleep, when they disappear. 
Being present only in a stated interval, they have no claim to 
1*^111}'. But the ignorant people regard them as real. 
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l-t may be objected that tbe objects of tbe wakiog etate 
cannot be unreal, as they serve particular purposes. For 
instance, food and drink are useful in assuaging hunger and 
thirst but the food and drink appearing in a dream do not 
serve such a purpose. The objection has no force as the 
facts noted are not true. The food and drink seen in a dream 
do serve their purposes in the state of dream. One in the 
waking state may partake of food and drink to bis heart’s 
content and so feel no hunger or thirst. But if he happen to 
sleep, he may dream that he has been hungry and thirsty for 
a long time, the food and drink of the waking state having 
been of no use to him in his dream. The converse also holds 
good. A man may dream of having fully satisfied bis hunger 
and thirst, by eating and drinking in the dreaming state but 
immediately on waking may feel hungry and thirsty, the food 
and drink of drenm having been of no use to him. It is not 
right to expect that the same objects will be of use in both the 
states. The objects of one state will be of use only in that 
state end not out of it. So if the food and drink of the 
dream are unreali those o( the waking state are quite as 
unreal. Moreover, objects in both states have a beginning 
and when the state is over, have an end and therefore bothA 
are unreal. 

It may be asked : who creates the objects ? who cognises 
them ? and who forms the basis for memory and knowledge? 
The Bnal opinion of Vftdanta is that Atman of the nature of 
consciousness by his own Maya creates all objects out of 
himself and cognises them himself. Ko one different from 
Atman is the basis of memory and knowledge. Atman first 
determines, in his own mind, what to create and then finally 
creates objects ns external to himself. Internally, in his mind, 
he creates desires. Though internal mental impressions or 
vasanas remain in the mind nnmanifested and though exter* 
nal objects are manifested and visible.to the sensory* organs 
such as the eye, their differences depend u|>on the instruments 
of cognition, the mind in the ooe case and the sensory organs 
in the other, and not upon anything real in their nature : for 
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they appear to be similar ao far as their reality is coocerned 
in dream as well. 

JIva corresponds to the soul of the Western philosophical 
systems which make hardly nny distinction beween soal> 
consciousness, mind, ego and spirit. Any of these terms is 
used indiscriininately when ]lva is referred to. Ko attempt 
has been made to establish the soul as distinct from the 
physical body. Some assume that God creates the souls, 
conferring immortality on them at the time of their origin. 
Others assert that souls have no origin at all, but remain 
immortal. In contrast to such assertions, the Upanlshads 
hold that the soul or jTvn is nothing more than the Conscious* 
ness limited by the physical body, senses and Intellect, in the 
waking state. It is the actor and the enjoyer as long ns that 
waking state lasts. But in sleep, it relapses into the con- 
scioiiiness fiee from the ego and the non-ego. Therefore, the 
soul or ]!va is not a created thing and like consciousness is 
immortal. Waking, dream and sleep nre separate manifes¬ 
tation^ of the one reality, conscionsness. When conscious¬ 
ness manifests itself os ego and non-ego, both ego and non- 
ego appear as real, because the one reality consciousness 
•underlies both. Whatever is cognised is, for the moment, 
renl. Opinion mny change later on when any illusion is. 
detected. But the reality of an object as an appearance is 
confined to that state alone, either ivoklng or dream, in 
which it is perceived. For instance, the snake is real till It 
is discovered to be a rope. Whether a thing Is real or unreal 
depends upon how we interpret it. The innumerable 
dream experiences are all real for the time being and when 
they disappear leave no traces of them behind. 

Plurality is repugnant to Vedinta as consciotisiiess is 
non-dual. Empirical experience shows a plurality of egos 
and non-egos, but this empirical reality is not of the same 
grade of reality as consciousness. For. all praettea] purposes, 
it is real. 

The conviction of our own reality is founded on intuitive 
experience. We cannot deny our own existence nor conceive 


oi our Doo*exi$tence. We have a certainty o( experience of 
(he three states and hence feel our reality intuitively. It is 
impossible for anybody to convince us of our unreality. 

Jiva or the individual soul is the hrst product of thought 
of Atman. The very nature of Jiva consists of the relation 
of cause and effect, as shown by his statements "I do this" 
and "I am subject to happiness and misery". Though the 
Atman is pure and free from all relations, he superimposes on 
himself the idea of Jiva, like thesuperimposition of the snake 
on the rope. The Jiva, who is himself the product of super* 
imposition, becomes the basis for all subsequent superimposi* 
lions. His knowledge is derived from his varied experience 
nnd his memory corresponds with his knowledge. From 
this comes to have a knowledge that a particular thing is 
the cause giving rise to a particular result, the effect. He 
diflerentietes between action, instruments of action and 
results of action and creates external and iiuernal objects 
such ns Fr&na or life»forcQ and the like. From a memory 
of these, now experiences arise. Thus, he creates numerous 
kinds of external and internal objects, binding them together 
with the relation that some are causes and others are effects. 

When people. In imperfect light, superimpose a snake on 
a rope, they commit the iultial error of not determining the 
nature of the rope. If the real nature of the rope had been 
previously established, there would have been no superimpo* 
aiticn of anything of the nature of n snake. Similarly, a 
man does not determine beforehand that his Atman is of 
the nature of pure, non'dual consciousness In contradistinc* 
tion to the medley of vvorldly experience bound by the relation 
of cause and effect and, In consequence, superimposes on 
Atman, a Jiva, life-forces and a variety of other objects. 

This superimposition is the Maya of Atman and by it he 
believes himself to be deceived. Miya Is wrong knowledge 
or belief that a non-existent thing exists. Just as one builds 
castles ia the air, Atman by his Miya makes the phenome¬ 
nal world appear and is deceived by it himself, that is to say, 
be looks OS if he were deceived. When one comes to believe 


that any partlciiUr thing is Tattva or reality, he superimposes 
on himself something which has no real existence. When 
one comes to think of a thing as belonging to himseU. he 
imparts a relation which does not exist. 

Though Atman is the inseparable basis for the sitperim* 
position of Pranu and other ohjectSi ignorant people convince 
themselves that Atman is something separate from the 
objects, just as the snake is believed to he separate from the 
rope. To enlightened people, however, Pr&mi and other 
things do not exist apart from Atman, just as a snake does 
not exist apart from a rope. He who knows conclusively 
that apart from Atman, there can be no superiinposed objects 
and thut Atman alone remains without any au peri ni|)os it ions, 
that man is devoid of all doubts. He may and can deter* 
mine that such and such is the meaning of a particular 
portion of the VCd&n and that such is the meaning of 
another portion. He who has no right knowledge of Atman 
cannot understand the truth of the Ved&$ properly. 

W^hen once it is established that duality is unreal 
or false and that there is only one real ncn*dual Atman, 
then it also becomes clear thut all worldly and Vedic expert* 
«uoe is referable to wrong knowledge or Avidya. In that 
case, disaolution, creation, a person boinid by Sams&ra, or 
working for release, or a |>ei*soti released from bonds of 
Samsara, all these cannot be true. In tlie absence of creation 
and dissolution, the real truth is that tliere can be no one 
bound, etc., as creation and dissolution can be predicated 
of a thing that exists and not of n thing that does not exist. 
The horn of a hare, which does not exist, can neither be 
created nor destroyed. To speak of non-duality being subject 
to creation or dissolution is also a contradiction in terms. 

Though the world is a manifestation of the one reality 
conscinusness, we Start with the error of conceiving plurality 
and distinctions as real, independent of the basic reality 
consciousness. In addition to opposing self to non'Self, we 
transpose the characteristics of one to the other. The 
subject is regarded as one among the objects and as an 


Hcciden(al occurrence in an external objective world and 
conversely the world is considered permanent and real, 
while the subject is looked upon as a negligible element in it 
appearing and disappearing in time. The soul or Jiva is 
identified with the body and is supposed to be born, to grow 
and die. Unceasing existence and persistence are ascribed 
to the world which is presumed to continue during sleep. It 
is we that conceive of the ideas of life and of reality and still 
we are content to look upon the world as the source of both. 

Vcdintn describes all this as mistaken tronsference 
of the characteristics of subject to object and of object to 
subject* This belief men try to account for by the theory 
of M&ya or Avidyt or nescience. 

Though it is a fact that in sleep we become one with 
consciousness, we have no knouUd^e of that fact. To acquire 
it, we must engage In enquiry during the waking state 
with the aid cf the subtlest powers of reflection. We come 
Into touch with the world only in the waking state and in our 
notion of the world, sleep and dream are excluded anfl have 
no meaning. It is the self that experiences the three 
states and the world is an appendage to one of them, that is, 
waking. For purposes of enquiry, one must turn upon one’s 
own self and the three states ivhich he experiences. 

The world is but a mental superlmposition like the 
superimpofition of a snake on a rope. The mentally super¬ 
imposed form of a snake and other things are not created in 
the rope, nor destroyed there. The repe-soske is not born 
.in the mind nor destroyed there. It is not right to say that 
it is born in both rope and mind and destroyed in both. 
Therefore as duality is mere mental superimposition, it has 
no birth or death. lu the controlled state cl the mind and 
in deep sleep, duality is not seen at all. Duality, being a 
mere mental superlmposition, has no real existence and hence 
the real truth is that creation and dissolution cannot be 

referred to it. 

To some it might appear that the Illustration of the 
iop<‘Soake is not appropriate for the rope, ou which the 
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snake is superimposed, is also an object of superiraposition. 
There is, however, nothing wrong with the illustration, for 
before the knowledge of the oon^existence of the snake, the 
rope was not the subject ot any superiinposition. In cases 
of superimposition, we speak of titifs rope, this snake, etc., 
while the rope, the snake, etc., have special different features. 
What we imply by *W/iM always remnins unchanged; and 
“SA/s"isthe real basis of all superimposition. Moreover, 
all disputants admit the ^Wori^y of eriateiice of the stiper* 
imposer and that without him, there can be no superiinposi* 
tion at all. So the basis for all superimposition is this^tman. 
Even when the superimposicion is shown to be unreal, there 
remains the Atman who is non*dual and requires no proof of 
his existence. Everybody knows intuitively that he exists. 
Even to deny one's existence, one must predicate a conscious 
Atman already existing. 

All such ideas " I am happy ", I am miserable ", " I am 
the enjoyer ", " This is mine ", etc., are all superimposed 
on Atmkn, while Atmnn itself remains unchanged as their 
substratum and is never absent in any of these conditions. 
The intention of the scriptures is to remove the superimpo- 
sftion on Atman, such as "I am happy ", etc, and not to 
assert that Atman is of the nature of unhappiness. If 
unhappiness is thu real quality of Atman, it should be in 
Atman always. If Atman is by nature unhappiness, one 
cannot superimpose on Atmsn the idea such as " I nm 
unhappy 

All qualities are really super impositions on Atman, who 
is devoid of all qualities. Superimpositions are inauspicious 
for like the snake*rope, they create fear nnd other feelings. 
In the non.diml state, there can l>e no fear and therefore It Is 
auspicious. 

When the phenomciiRl and samsaric world is looked at 
from the point of view of tho real and iion*dufl] Atman, it 
does not exist in the form of a variety of objects difTeront 
from one another. When the rope is examined in proper 
light, there is no snake different from it. In ordinary 
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Vyavahara, ve beJieve that there is a variety with differences. 
But as all superimpositions are on Atman, they are not 
dilTereiit one from the othei's nor are they independent of 

Atnian- 

Knowers of Brahman thus reali 2 e Atuian as the only 
reality. They are free from all evils such as attachment, fear, 
anger, etc., are ac<^uainted with the conclusions of Vedanta and 
are ever engaged in study and contemplation. Such alone 
are able to lealize Atman who is devoid of all enperimloosed 
objects and who Is non<dual on account of the absence of the 
world in which are extended a vast variety of objects. 

After understanding what non •duality is realising '* 1 urn 
Parabrahinan transcending all wants inch as hunger, etc., 
and knowing that the directly experienced unborn Atman is 
beyond all worldly concerns, one in&y take part in w'orldly 
affairs like any ordinary t>ersoii. He does not proclaim him* 
self to be a knowar of Atman and does not feel himself to bo 
superior to others. Ho behaves in such a way that he does 
not see any being second to himself. This is the trdb test of 
his having realiired Brahman. 

This is quite different from what is spoken of as mj'sti* 
citm. By various ascetic practices, self'mustery is sought to be 
attained. Some ascetics go so far as to mortify the Heah, kill 
the desires and annihilate self*hood. This argues a desire to 
show olT, to gain reputation for sanctity, supernormal power 
and control over occult forces of nature. Similarly, self* 
pauperisation may go too far, may be mere ostentation or 
desire to shirk ordinary duties. This may also cause a 
narrowing of one’s sympathies and interests. What is 
required Is the inward detachment from material possessions. 
It is possible to be In the world though not of it. Humility 
also should not be allowed to take the form of 8e1f*abasement. 

Though the unreality of the world has been established 
by scriptural authority and appeal to reason, people of limited 
intellect find it impossible to reconcile themselves to the 
existence of a non*dual Brahman out of all relation to them* 
selves. They see others like themselves, have dealings w ith 


them and see persons being born and die every day. Birth 
and death are so common and inevitable that any doctrine 
which deals with them as unreal things appear to them 
incredible. Moreover, the average men and vomer have a 
religious consciousness and they seek for a higher personality 
than themselves, for voithip and adoration and invest him 
with omniscience, omnipotence and all nnsprcioiis tonalities. 
They adopt a conditioned Brahman as a personal God and 
worship him as a means of attaining Moksha. Through 
wrong knowledge or Avidj’a, they are Incapable of realising 
the unborn Atman present both without and within, think 
their own selves or Atmans to be inferior beings, think tlmt 
they are horn and are existing in the manifested Brahman and 
that, through a course of worship and devotion, they would in 
the end attain Brahman. 

This attitude of the generality of }}eopie is not to he 
wondered nt, when we find that eminent scientists snch ns 
Bertrand Bussell are troubled with the same doubts and are 
not sure of what to think but aealonsly seek for son^ething 
“eternal’'. According to Russell, man is hut “ tbs outcome 
of accidental collocation of Atoms”. In his essay on "A 
Free*man'a Worship,” he says, “To abandon the struggle 
for private happiness, to expel nil eagerness of temporary 
desire, to burn with passion for eternal things: thisisemanci* 
pation and this is the free*man's worship” Russell does not 
say anything about consciousness. Is this also "the outcome 
of accidental collocation of atoms”? He speaks of “the 
passion of eternal things”. How does he deduce the existence 
of anything “ eternal ” and why does man “bum with passion” 
for this ’eternal ’ and with what end in view ? And, after all, 
what kind of ’ emancipation ' can this be ? He s[>eaks of the 
liberation being effected by " a con tern phu ion of fate But, 
liberation from what? Is he conscious of any bondage from 
which he wishes to be liberated ? How can “ contemplation 
of fate “be of any use in bringing about this much'desired 
emancipation? He also advocates the abandonment of “the 
struggle for private happiness”. Happiness as such can 
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only bo private and individual. There is no such thing a$ 
public happiness. Even if every one In this world is happy, 
each individual can be aware of this only in his own mind 
and this happiness, derived from contemplation, must be only 
private. All this vngne and unsatisfied desire foremand- 
pntion ” from " private happiness ” and *' temporary desire ”, 
only shows that every thoughtful and thinking man wants to 
get beyond the region of happiness and desire, but does not 
know how. Russell does not speak of any personal God and 
CO mammon with him after death. He thus shows a logical 
mind which refuses to be satisfied with a mere assumption. 
He places the waking world on the same plane of reality as 
the world of dream and recognises that the phenomena in 
both states are changing bnt fails to see that the conscious¬ 
ness which notes them remains the same. If he had also 
pondered over the experience of deep sleep, along with that 
of waking and dream, he could not have failed to predicate 
the eternal existence of consciousness. Instead of t(e vague 
*hankering after something‘eternal *, he would have lighted 
upon the eternal conscionsnasa as the basis and foundation 
of the waking and dream worlds and he would have seen the 
impermanence of ‘ temporary desire ' and ‘private happiness”. 
Russeirs apparent diRlcuUy is the unaccounted for existence 
of individual souls and the appearance of this plural, diversified 
universe. Contempletion of his experience of the three 
states of waking, dream and deep sleep, would have proved to 
him the non-existence of diversity In deep sleep and therefore 
its impermanence. What appears only in two states cannot 
claim any reiiUly or permanence. But, unfortunately for 
Russell, he is so imbued with the Western scientific spirit 
that he is afraid of letting go what he deems the only reality 
to be found iu the experience of the waking state. 

Moreover, (be Western thinkers are labouring under the 
disadvantage of believing that whatever ought to happen 
must happen in this one and single earthly life and that, 
succeeding this, there is either heaven for the few or hell 
for the many. But we of the East cannot be prevented from 


hoping that great thinkers like Bertrand Russell will, in a 
future life on this earth, be placed in positions in which this 
way of thinking will come easily to them, when the reiuincl* 
atlon or liberation for which they are vaguely hoping now 
will accrue to them on their renlieing their Identity with the 
eternally conscious and blissful Atman. 

Therefore, it is necessary to lay great stress on the non* 
dual Brahman known as Bhooma, reali^ting whom there Is an 
end to all limitations created by Avidya. 

For purposes of illustration, the supreme Atmnn is 
compared to Ak&sa w'hfch is very subtle, without parts and 
aU'pervading, Just as the Akisn enclosed by a inimber of 
jars is the same ns the unenclosed Ak&sa, so the Jivns nr 
Kshitrajnas or knowers of Kshitrn (body) are identicnl with 
the Paramatman unlimited by the l)cdics. Just ns Akflsa 
may be said to be born in the form of AkLsa enclosed 
in jars, so Paramitman may be said to be born in the 
forms of Jfvfitmans limited by the bodies. There is no 
such thing as real birth. The hve elementals Akisa, Viyn, 
Are, water and earth, their combinations forming the sensory 
organs and bodies. Jim, etc., are superimi^osed on VaramAt* 
^an In the seme way that a snake Is superimposed on a rope. 
Therefore, JTvas may be said to be born from the combination 
of the elementals. For the instruction of dull* wit ted persons, 
wherever the Srutia refer to the birth of Jtvitmans from 
Pnram&tm&n, it should be understood to be in the same way 
th&t Ak&sa enclosed in Jars may be said to have their birth 
in the unlimited Mah&kasa. When the jars are broken, the 
enclosed spaces become one with MahakUa. 

Similarly, when the combination of elementals forms 
bodies, etc., the Jivitmans may be said to be born and on the 
dissolution of the bodies the Jivitmans become one with 
Paramitman. Therefore, really there is no birth or death 
of Jivas. 

The dualists may say: If one Atman resides In all bodies, 
then whatever happens to one Atman, such as birth, death* 
bappiness, misery, etc,, must also be related to all the other 
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Atmans and actions ciod tlieir resiiUs must get mixed up. 
The VldSnlin will reply that it is not so. Just as any dust, 
smoke» etc., contaminating the space enclosed in one jar, 
will have no effect on the spaces enclosed in the other jars, 
so happiness and misery of one Jlva cannot affect other Jivas. 

Just as Ak&sa is believed to be soiled with dust, smoke, 
clouds, etc., which are really superimposed on it by wrong 
knowledge or Avidya, similarly happiness, misery, etc., are 
superimposed on Atman, through Avidya creating mind and 
other limitations. In this state of superimposition, that is 
in the experience ci the wakeful state, there Is nothing wrong 
In attributing bondage and liberation to Atman. All dispu¬ 
tants are agreed in accepting the experience of the waking 
state due to the activity of Avidya created mind, but nobody 
holds that the true reality or Atman Is only as real as 
VyavahAra. So the theory of the multiplicity of Atmans has 
been uselessly formulated by the logicians such as Slnkhyas 
and Vaisishik&s. 

If it be asked how experience, which depends'on the 
variety of Atmans or JIvas, can be as id to be due to the 
Bu peri m posit ion of variety on the One, non*dnal Atman, by 
Avidyn, the V^d&iUin will reply. In this world Akisa is one 
hut on account of its being enclosed in different articles such 
ns a large jar, a small jar, houses big and small, etc., it comes 
to be spoken of as being big or small, according to the forms 
it is supposed to assume. Again, it serves different purposes 
and looks different In our experience, according as its action 
is “fetching water”, “storing water". ” living purposes 
etc. Our varying experiences due to the variety of forms, 
etc., In Akasa, are not really to be found in Akisa. From 
the true point of view, there Is no variety in Akasa at all. 
Our experience, depending on the seeming variety in Akisa, is 
simply due to the limitations superimposed on it in the form 
of jars, houses, etc. 

Similarly, the Jivas, differentiated from one another by 
the limitations of their bodies, are in the same position as 
the Akisa enclosed in jars, houses, etc. Tlierefore, wise 


people have considered nil this deeply ntid have come Co the 
conclusion thaC Atman is nil one without any differentiation. 

The jnr*enclosed spaces are not modification^ of Maba* 
kasa nor ere they parts of it. Similarly, the Jiva is never and 
nowhere a modification of or a part of Pa rum it man. There* 
fore, the experiences depending on the appearances of variety 
of Jfvus is unreal. 

Just as the experiences of form, action, etc., are depen* 
dent on the knowledge of the differentiations of jar*enclosed 
Akasa, so our experience of birth, death, etc., are Used on 
onr knowledge of the differences in the embodied JIvas. So 
also is the appearance of misery, action and its results m 
Atman due to the differences in the embodiments and has no 
reality. Those who cannot discrlininate Atman from his 
concomitant embodiment see him as subject to evils such us 
misery, action and its results. Men of discrimination do not 
see Atman associated with misery, etc. Thirsty living 
creatures superimpose on a desert, water, foam and waves, 
while hi reality there is no water. So all the evils, supcrim* 
posed by ignorant people, do not really exist in him. 

The bodies take their origin in the Miya of Atman, 
,that is to say, are superimposed on Atman and have no 
reality. They are exactly like the bodies of persons seen in a 
dream. 


(To b« cotilinueei.) 


APHi^ESXS AND SOUND>DISPLACEMENT 
m DRAVIDIAN. 

By L. V. RamaSwami Aiyar, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

TH6 gradual and unintentional ** loss of a abort unaccented 
vowel or syllable At the beginning of a word ia described as 
Apheresis In phonology. In English, for instance, wc know 
that ibis change underlies the development of words like 
squire from esquirt, down homttdowit, Ihnhec/f from oUtnbeck, 
V;;i//on from attenfioii, colloquial Altiii or ibu from ihaiib you. 
A similar change has l>een recorded in some words of the 
Middle and New rndn-Aryan speeches, eg., Prakrit hu from 
Sldbu, Pali efdnUii from idiUitm, Pnl) hinkdra from aUi/ikdra, 
Pali nnmnti from anumati, Bengali tisi (linseed) from ati/iij 
bhifar (inside) from itbliyaiitorfl, from UtfumbfTta^chUa 

(was, remained) from ikbila, etc. 

The loss of nn initial short vowel or of a short syllable is 
L.^* also a striking phenomenon underlying Che development of 
I words in certain dialects of Drnvidian. This change is not 

I found to occur in all dialects of this langnage*family ; yet the 

change is neither isolated nor sporadic in the speeches itk 
which it occurs, but it is found to be present in varying 
degrees of intensity. Wherever it occurs, it is characterised 
by such interesting peculiarities that it deserves to be created 
as one of the most important among the phenomena associat* 
ed with the inter-dialectal divergences of Dravidian phonology. 

No systematic classification of these Dravidian instances 
has so far been attempted by any scholar.^ 

I propose to adopt tentatively the term Aphsresis to 
describe this change in Dravidian. A simpler and less 
imposing term Aphesis has been recently popularised by 
Anglicists with a restricted application to the change sc 
far as It is applicable to the history of certain English 
words; but as the phenomenon in Dravidian is far more 

> Some Telugu iesUKet have bMo collected lofsiher b; K. T. Sabbayya 
lo I>r»viJie Stui/nf, 11, pages 44 end 45, 
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compl«x' and varied than in English, I think it would 
be desinible to retain the older word for the Dravidian 
phenomenon. It would be necessary, liowever, to remember 
that the peculiarities nnd variations characteristic of this 
phenomenon in Dratidian are such as might necessitate 
the use of a special terminological unit for the Dravidian 
change; but since the term Aph^resis hns fnmiliarity in 
its fuvonr, we might retain it provisionally for describing the 
Dravidio;) phenomenon. 

U. 

Four main types of Apheresis can be distinguished in 
Dravidian ; nnd in the case of each of the first two types, it is 
possible to mark off two snb*types also. 

[A] 

A^. The loss of an initial short vowel of a word, imme* 
dlately preceding the media) consonantsf, r, (}), (snd rarely^), 
M a result of which these consonants become the Initial 
member of the new words nnd the vowels which origins! ly 
fo]lo^^'ed them In the second syllable now become the members 
of the hrK syllables, unal/ered in c/iarac/er, though lengthen* 
ed in some instances. 

A,. Stime change as the above, w ith one difference^ ois,, 
that the vowel of the origInal second syllable is adapted or 
assimilated (in character] to the vowel undergoing Aphseresis. 

IBI 

n^. The disnppeaiance of ti short vowel of the initial 
syllables of words with consonant‘i4»/o/yr,^ immediately 
preceding r and I in ICOi and r only in Telugu, as a result of 
which the original Initial consonants combine with r or f (as 
the case may be) to form consonant groups initially In the 
new w’ords ; the vowels of the original second syllable^ now 
become parts of the first syllables, xvith their original character 
unaltered end with or without lengthening. 

^ Th*consonintft lo app€tiing »re osu&ll? i])e ploaivM aad the )Ab(al9 v 
ud In Keii a few word* with /•(iw4>«rlock jikeaphteresised forma; but 
I cannot how far (bay are Dravidian. 
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B,. Same change as the above, except for (he fact that 
the character of the vowels of the original second syllables 
becomes assimibted or adapted to that of the aphaeresized 
vowels. 

rc] 

The loss of the short vowel of the initial syllable of 
certain Tamil-Mal. xvords in colloquial enunciation. These 
words show in the Hternry dinlect an well as in the colloquinl a 
long'd- in the second syllahlcs. 

ID] 

Thedisappeaiance of initial short vowels fn the colloquial 
enunciation of certain words and expressions carrying with 
them a high degree of " affectlvity 


It has to be noted that the operation of A is always 
subject to the condition that the vowel (which disappears) is 
immediately followed by one of the following consonants 
1, r, i for KOi; 

f, r, and rarely a few others for Telugu ; 
h Jt i* forTn)n and I and r in Gdijdi. 

Similarly, in B the vowel undergoing Aphsresis should 
be followed by f or r for KCl, r alone for Tehigu. 

These facts, as we shall see later on, are Important in 
connection with our inquiry into the factors contributing to 
the origin of Aphieresis in the dialects concerned. 


UI. 

Distribution. 


A 

I<4i [before f, r, /, (f] 
Telagu [before f, r, 

Tnlu [before I, r, d <fl 
Gdndi [before I and r] 

C 

Tamil 

Mai. 


B 

Kfii [before r and fj 
Telugu [before r only] 

D 

Tamil 

Mai. 
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It will be seen that Aphseresis has been very active in 
Ktli And Telugu, in a lesser degree in Tnjn and least in 
G 61101 , but we may note here that even in Kfli and Telugu 
the change lias not been absolutely iiniforin, inasmuch as 

(i) every word satisfying the conditions mentioned above 
for the operation of the change has not undergone 
the clumge; and 

(ii) I hero nre words (eitlier chronologicnily different or of 

sub-dialectal occurrence)in Telugu and Tuln which 
show side l.y aide the nphasrest«d nnd the non- 
nphssresieed forins. 

We have therefore to classify the conditionsofoccurrencc 
ofAphascesU in each dialect with special reference to these 
divergences. 

IJefnre doing so, I shall give bolow the instances them¬ 
selves from the different dialects. 


IV. 

II lustrations. 
ICiU.^ 



( 1 ) More r : 
rd*g-rt (to he worn 11 way), 
rtf-h-ft (to Crtusa to rub to¬ 
gether; to wear by 
friction) 

rs-s-rt (to rnb, chafe) 


— cf. Tel, nfyti (to be rub¬ 
bed) beside uravii, Tam. 
pray*, Mai. oray-, or(ia% 
Knnn, o/'s-, oris, Tnlu ore». 
oreS; Kann. urd-, iititi-, 


r!-va (to burn, as of fire)—c/. Tam. gri-, Tel. er/., Kann, 
«ri-, Tnlu eri-, uri-, Gfi^di m‘-/- (to ache), Ktir, 
dr-, rtf. (to be heated or burning), of- (to burn). 


‘ T()«verb-fornnUmfcnd v4fb e*i*n«ion» of KftI 4 r« of mv i^poi: (?) 

oldnones retained io all oonjuKSiions end («) new BemMorinaJiwappnrfne 

cm I? in eewne <on]iigaiional forma. Wiafield’a Ck. pagee 837 and 838.) 

The Sna) of K4i verbe i»an enuncraiive. Verba with aemi-formailvM ere 
elaeaified bf WhiSelH aa weak verba \Tiih the endings -fin, -tv. the others 
eoncainlng tlie older a£xee and verb-exteosions (bypheneied In tbisesaar 
the enunoiative, as in /r-r-e) ere celled sirens verba by Wlo&aid. The 
eognaieasiven In ihla essay would abow the relaiionsblp of iha Kfll affisea io 
ihe older Dravldian ones. 
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(2) before f: 

Uii (inside, wjtliln)^c/. Tnm. id, Kann. o?, Te). 16. GOodi 
Ion, roll (honse), Kur. ul& (inner room), (?) Br. 
iird (bouse). 

Ilia* (young womfin)*! cf. Tel. ela, U-* (young, lender), 

M-V'ifiju (ft youlh) /TuIu lattu, lambti, Tam. »(•<»•, Mai. 

Kenn. e/-e*, Tiiju eili, flya. 

U-Ag-a, iJi’Ag~a, KClvj lai- (to bieak, burst)—c/. Tam. 

u^-ai. [Tbe intercbange of I and (I is a aub* 
dinlectal occurrence in Kl^i.] 

(3) Before KOf J : 

[ICOi '/'in medial positions sometimes corresponds to*r*» 
•r- of Che soucliern speeches, as in Kdi d/* (to cool down) 
beside df* of the south, Phulboni KOI mfja (to imnsgress) 
beside Tam. tn(pt, poja (to hew, cut) beside pa^i, pari of the 
south, vejgii (hreviood) beside viragu, (wood, Are* 

woo'd) of Tam. and Mai. C/. in this connection the correspond* 
ence of Tu!u medial to of the other southern speeches 
as ill d/* (to dr)' up), djl (six), tajap (to cut to pieces), dj* (to 
oose), maia (freckle, pimple) beside Tamil dr*, dfw, tatai-, rlf* 
sod Mai. ma^n respectively.] ' 

Jit-pa (to descend)— cf. Tufu Japp- beside erag-, Tam'. 

afCMg*. Tel. cragII, Kami, crag- (to come 
down, bow down, etc ). 

yd*^<» (to beg, beseech)—c/. Tam. era-kk- (to crave, beg), 
Ksnn. ere*, Tel. erirvii (loan). Cfagaito prostrate, 
salute). 

A,. (1) Before r t 

rl (two)—Tam. tr-, t/andii, Kann. iV*, eradii 

Tula Gdijdifrur (couple), Kur. er, 

♦rft, Br. I'rd, iraf (two). 

ri*«<f*<» (to be stable) —c/- Tam. Kur. il-H- (to 

ri-s-a (to steady, cause be erect), ij- (to be in an upright 
to stand firm) position). 

' It mat/ be noted (bat. u ia this case, & Kfii iDsiaocs beloafinif to /Ij 
me; beve en Bpbxresised cogoftte io Telugo belonging to a,. 
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ro (one)—t/. south Dr. (and Its developments Gttdrti, 
oiiji, GSijdl or; Kuf. oro/, ort- (one), Br. 

• unit (one). 

(to roar)—c/- south Dr. unttn. 

(2) Before KiVi [uhich In the following; instances 
corresponds to *(• of Tnm.. Kann., Mai, nnJ to other sounds 
In the other dinlecis] 

(to piouijh)—t/. Turn., Kann., Mul. Tu^u iim 
(plunghiii^'X Knr. uy» (* to plough' us in iiynd 
xosniiit ‘ to plough and dig *). 

(to weep, cry)—o/. Tnm. a/*, Kniin., Mtil- a/-, Tu|u 
ar-, Tel. eif-ii-tHii. Kiir. o/o.r», Hr. (/i)og/r. 

(3) Before I : 

Wrtgj (white, fair, shining)—t/. T»m., MhI, coll. 

vttloAff- (to shine), Kunn. MuAg; Tu|u bola/ig: 

(4) Before >l : 

(to be reisoil) 1—c/. Tam., Mai, 

(feA 'k-a (to cu try on the a bu u Id e i s)j eif- u • AA, Is od u gu •. 

(raised ground)—a/, Tam., Mat. (raising, 

raised honae, construction, etc.), Kur* cfpit 
(house, hut, building). 

(to touch) —t/ G6gdi if* (to touch), south Dr. 

(to place, etc.). 

{i<inju (moon), beside K6vi liriju — cf. Tern, nild, 

MhI. Id, Karkodi whly, Gdg<)i ad/d»y (full moon). 
Tel. iitia (moon). 

4tik/t (distended, replete)— c/. Tam. ad^a^kk- (to fill), 
Kanu. (to pile up), Tuju ad-a-pa 

(bundle), Tel. (74’(T'k-amii (what is contained). 

Te/tfgtt. 

A^. (1) Before r, f : 

rrfj.« (to be robbed) 

riyt (stone) I 

' Tftml|.Mai. sound ^ correH[K)n(li to (Jifforcni Koonds in otlier dialects: 
UisM are j'ndtcaied below; ths &wdi(»aiis. "o far m ibsy ars capable of belns 
clfl»ai6ed, wUI b« found in mr paiwr on Tain. i. 

Tam. lOuifl. Tal. Tiilu Kfli. 

I l.f.r </,r r.i f, r. 
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(2) Before 

^ besideTam., Mai. (left), I(ann., 
Tiiju «?<7. 

A,. (1) Before Tel. i*; 

U'isii (to get up)— cf. Tam. el-, Kano,, Mai. eh, Tula 
h-kk-, Kflvi r6‘ (to ascend), Badaga yle-. 

U- (not, no), the base of negatives like liha, Udu^cf. Tam. 

tUadn (not'it), Kann., Mai. ilia, Kflvi {h)iU€, 
Gd^dl {hMUtf (h)(UlU, negation'Word. 
id (within, Inside) used generally — cf. Tam. nf, and 
as the locative post*position other cognates mention* 
I6uu (inside, heart, mind) ed under Kfti hi above, 

fs (young, tender)—see under K(^i h'a above. 

U4i (antelope)— ef. Tam. Uadi, Tulu er<r/tjf, 

(3) Before Telugu 4 C^hich corresponds in a number of 
instances medially to i of Tamil. Kann. and Mah] :— 

4ebbadi (* ieven*ten,'' seventy ’)*^c/, Mai. elji-padii, Tam. 

es^’badu, Tel. 44" (seven), TuU i(ii. 

4ig"i digu (to alight, get dowm) —c/. Tam., Vann., 
4ini8u, dinfta (to let down, leave) Mai. r7f to comedown, 
^fn*M(to die) jetc.), Tu)iJ i|/, Hi, 

{fdg/i (to lie hidden), beside —c/. Tam., Mnl. a4‘‘ 

(to be depressed, concealed) a4g‘(to be contained, ' 
etc.), Kann. a^crg*, Tuju (to be concealed), 
defig (xo be hidden). 

(4) Before r: 

rsf* in the infinitive, imperative —c/. Tam., Mai. vrtr*, 
and causative of vatsii (to Kann. Aar, KAi, 
come) jKiip- har., Br. bar-, 

(5) Before v and d in the following only 

The demonstrative pronouns vd4"> vidit (he), vdm, vi/n 
(they) and their oblique forms, the oblique forms of adi, idi 

^ (weacinMs) 

[KiUftt cKpl^ni ihi»verdin 
Kaena^tt as being formed of 
Kaonade afepu (watrlftess) 
aad Iba andlnje appear* 
leg ia kiiafe, drietf, etc.] 


Mai. aAe.y. (to roam about, be 
wear^}, Tu^u, KafiB. a/e-, aloe (to bocoma 
wear;}, Tel. oJay- (to feel wMry), Taoi. 
ahiir-. 




(dhCf it), avi, t%'A(th«y) and tbft oblique forms of the interro¬ 
gative pronouns idi and 

• It is probable that the uccent-displacement uliich led to 
Aphasresia in these instances was due to the combined inHu- 
ence of psychological factors and of analogy. 

(6) Before A orin the following only:— 
ht-liu ( < a^adti' it does not become ’ > 'it is not so'}— 
c/. Tam. dg’d’dti. 

kA'ui, negative participle of (to become). 

negative imperative of <7g (to become). 

Ciiusative of the negative of og*. 

(finger-nai), talon)—c/. Tam. ngir, Knnn. ugur, Tu)u 
uaur. 

Tm{u. 

A,. Before / J 

iamlw, lattn (young, tender)—see KCli Uia above, 
hkk- (to get np)—«/. (to rise^ee Tcl. H-Uu above). 
lumh- (to wash) beside snbO—c/. Tam,. Mai. aJamb-. 
dialectal aUimb- (to w'ash)jTel, alam-, Kami, alamb-t 

ahih: 

beside sub* —e/. Tam., Wai. vifi, Tel. 
. dialectal vo(epp-, toUpp-, piii’P'» Ttda pirf’, birf -. 
oUpp- 

to measure) beside sub*Turn.. Mal.nfn*, Kann, 
dialectal ff{(ipp’, ethTpp> Jo/tf*. 

(2) Before / [< r, y.y] s 
japP' (to descend)—see KCii Jopp above. 
j<tpP‘ (to select) beside subO—Tam,. Mai.. Kann. dy*. 
dialeclel ajapp; dy- I 

> C/. lh« «dv«rUal psrtkle -fil (*M) orTel., &• In(likt 
Uibnr). ll is to be ebsnrvBd (bat Apna:r«»lft ljft» affwied iHom eonjns«eienal 
forms 0 /*. wliicb hkv« besn sssocisled wiili & bleb dsgrss of sSseijvUx " 
—fA W' In WA*, sic. 

A fsw verb’iormsof T«1< {to isy) «Uoaho« tbeebsnge : — 

b«sJde tna-ta 
Hthiuiat/ uiminiHH 

ndni ., atfaai 

Hfimi „ iHnmi 

Is aiHinH (ssy tboo i) sad (say j-el) the ebanse does mm occur. 
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(3) Before d: 

(fence, boundary ss-aim—c/. Tam,, Mai ad urn 
bes fde ad urn (s ub-d j a- ?(bo ii ndary). 

lectal) J 

dari-p' (to shiver, U'emble) beside")— ef. Knnn., Tel. 
aJiir- (to tfCJtible) jadi/r- (to shnke, 

fjuiver), Turn- ayar-. 

[In the following instances: Tu)u dental d- stands for 
older for (his change, ef. Skt. ^mbha appearing ns 
dambha In TuVi, IA dabbi (box) appearing as dabbi in Tu]u, 
^erct (caravan) as Tula dirai cf. also the same change of ^ to 
d in Telugu instances like iigu (to alight) and digii.'} 


dauiba</i (agreement, reconciliation) 

dambadi'P’ \ (to be reconciled, etc,) 
damhii{U’$‘j 
dd in ddgayi (left hand) 
dtriiitua (Ufl) 

datta {left} as in dattukai (left hand) 
datiii (left side)—beside sub»dia!ec* 
tul «{fcr (left side) 
dahka (trouble, hindrance)*)— cf. 


—c/, Tam., Mai. 
udainbad', coll. 
od<irubitdi. 


—</. Tel. (fd, edonta, 
KOI deba, Tam., 
M a 1., Kn n n. u (/h), 
Mai, e4*^‘ttu (r>a 
the left aide). 
Kann. odo (obstrue* 


K 


Kami, ad^kk- 


beside a^ahka \sith tbenion), Tel. (to 

same meaning Jhinder), etc, 

daklt* (to east away) beside sub'dla-' 
lectal ad<ddc‘ (to cast away) 
dapp' (to plough) beside sub*dralectal adapp-(io plough). 
dabba (crack) beside snb'dialectal*)— cf. Tam., Mai. 

(crack), ador. (to crack) jadat’, atlal-, Kann. 

adal-. 

i—f/.Tel.d^g, Tam,, 
I Mai. ado/igv Kano. 

dchkclH (luit-cracker)—c/, Mai. adekka-katti (‘nut-knife* 
used by those who chew betel with areca-nut), 
dekkdrn (space between the legs)—c/. Tujii ida (space 
between) and kdru (leg). 


dciig- (to lie hidden) heside adt^dg- 
(to be compressed, concealed) 


(bracelet) beside sub-dialectal i^kkaji \\ ith the 
same meaning. \J(dii 'glass braceletglass * is a 
• Mardthi loan in Tu)ii and Kannada.} 

A,. (1) Before r: 

r«<hju, radilu (C\vo}'~sce under Ki3i ri (t^vo) above. 

rtAhe (a'liig of bird)—see under Tel. ivkUa. 

(2) Before f: 

taiid- (to lead a vngabondish life)—see under Tel. 
Utmpalii. 

Udu, feil(4i (denying)—borrowed from Tel. (?)—see Tel. 
ledu. Apart from the Instances in A, and A, mentioned 
above, the following Tu)n forma also evidence an aphsrestic 
change 

The proxiimite demonstrative pcrsoiuiJ pronoun mifit 
(sheX beskU the lernote form iff// (she)—c/. Tam., Kajid. ivaf 
(she) and afof (she). 

The proximate pi urn I third person pronoun /Ad'<(afA and 
iniru ftUey), beside the 1 ‘emote forme J-il/ifa and 
Tam. ire/gn/, tvcir ; av<Tlga/, avar. 

[Aphwreais has a flee ted or)ly the pioximeile forms, 
•the reason for the difference probably being that in the remote 
forms the accent on the Krst syllable was preserved for 
psychological reasons. 

C/. also Tit|n rii///i/ (here) with nuf/i (there).} 

. Before r: 

ragg', ^egg’ (to descend)—see under KOi jd-pa (to 
descend) above. 

rcniny rendu, (two)—sec under K&i ri above. 

ron, Ion (house)—see under KOI Ar/ above. 

Katwc4<i- 

[The instances are rare. Most of them are probable 
Teingu loans, as they are found only in the Mjsore dialects; 
the precise circumstances of the borrowing cannot be easily 
determined-] 
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(1) Before rx 

fdyi (stone)—Mys. Kann.—o/. TeJ, rdyi. 
tivu, (landing place)—Mys. Kann,—c/. Tel. 
reliks, feAie (w ing)—Mys. Kann.— cf. Tel. refiko, re/ika. 
rf((a (double)—</- Tam., Mai., TeJ. 

(2) Before /: 

lampII (beauty), beside alainbii — cf. Tain, aluvu (delight). 

[B] 

HiH. 

(The following points have to be noted in connection 
with the cognates of Klii words given below :— 

Klli r, f correspond to r, f, (f or ^ (Tam., Kann., Mnl.) 

of other dialects, 

„ I corresponds to f or / of other dialects. 

., 6* corresponds mostly to^* and rarsly to v* of 

other dialects* 

I. g* corresponds sometimes to k*. 

Among the affixes, corresponds in some instances to 
>^*snd in others to •y- of ether dialects. The Kdi rein forcer 
'P' (^/* (he reinforcer of Tii]n) serving the function of •A’* 
or 'AA* of Tamil and Malayli)nm, is a semi'formative in KAi.” 

The older formatives and verb*extensions are retained in 
K(^i "strong" verbs, while the semi*formatives •p, -b and 
api>ear in certain conjugations of what Winfield has described 
as " weak " verbs.] 

Bj. (1) Before r: 

braAga, prutiga (to be plucked out)—c/. Tafti. pi4^g'i 
coll. Tel., Kann. pfdf (to seize), Kui^. pniliig- 

(to pluck out). 

greAga, grinja (to moan)—c/. Tam., Mai. karai- (to call, 
cry), Kann. kare- (to call). 

gri-pa (to cremate)—c/. kari~ (to be burnt to cinder), 
Kann., Tel. kart (black), Gbndi karv' (to burn). 
kr6 (pungent)—c/. south Dr. ka^n (excessive) as in Tam. 
kadumbtili (excessively sour), Kann. hadu-kampu 
(excessive fragrance). 
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hrS-nga (to be shaken)—c/. Tam. kiihing-{to be shaken), 
Tam., Ka n n., Te I ,, T 11 1 u • (lo s bake), G dijtJ i htriAg^ 

. (to be shaken). 

mri’gnju (son)*-c/. Tam., M®)., Kami, mart (child), 
uiani (son), TeU «jflr{i^«T() oung: oneX Br. mAr, 
jiinlfi (son). 

(worm), Kfii p//—c/. Tnm., Mnl., Knnn, pulM, Tel. 
pruwu, piiriigH, puruvu, T«In piiri, Gin^ipuri, Kiif, 
poc’go (insect), Hr. pA. 

B,.* (1) Before r: 

ftrtfe(iifrnjd), (confused, bewildered)— c/. Tnm„ Mai, 
«/■/ (fiitosIcRtlon, fury, jierplexity), Kann. ber-a-gii 
(alarm, astonishment). 

grA-P‘(T (to croia) —c/, south Dr. ka^C’, Kann, 
ffri a^a (to pass a ihr(fr>, Kur., G0T)d (to 
thing over or through) crawl through). 

Kflvi gl<t» (to cross) . 

(to lenrn)—c/. Tnm-irrf'fc*, Mai, kalk*. Kann. 
kali , Tel. kar»a-/in (to teach), G6adi kar-i-i. 

kf<S4i, (tiger, leop&rd)«*-e/, south Dr. i^rrra^t 

(hear). 

* kt’C-k-pa (to lower, reduce)—c/, Tam., Mal. kurai-kk*, 
Tel. kurata (reduction), Knim., Tu|li hire- (to be 
diminished). 

M»(e&r), beside kirn; Kttvi kri^ii (ear)—c/, Tulu kir-nf 
blln (ear*wax). 

kr^gtt (fikt, tallow, suet)— cf. Te). krovvu (fatness), Tam. 
kof ifppu, Kann. karpu, korbu, kobbu. 

> If I. form like T»|u fiHriea Gee^i finrf iiDmediate aaceater ofXaf 
ftrin. then the inaiance belooga te but i( the variant firn iatbe immediate 
aeuree, (h«o f'ift weald belonR lo Cf, A/w. Aila (clay), t^tt. ri/u 
(wind), thecoipaiea of which in eoutbara Tamil are mpeclively and 
tafi, 

* Kai Itai (tbreabing floor) mny be coreparad to Tam., Ual. and 

Xaan. Aafti which are euppoaad to have been adapted Irom lA »a4B. Kfti 

(beayan) can be coafcooted with Gdndi ; Kflibeside 
{</, Uucderl .einrv} aleo sBowi Apbte resist bot these forms may be non* 
Pravidten in origin, 
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krai (young Uuiale buffalo or Tam., Mai. 

kadd (inaU calf), coll. Tarn. h4^y. G6o<5i hurra (bull 

calf). 

kru’mb’a (^o sink bcneaHi) 
hfn-va (to sink) beside hur(t 
(to fall) 

tnrahnu ((ree)—c/, Tel- mr^tw, Tam., Mah, Kami. 
mara{m), Kuf., Mai to mamf, 

vird-tig-a (to he lost, mislaid)— of. Tam., Mul. marai- (to 
be lost to vie a*), Kami, tiiare-, Tel. tnarvgu. 
mriu, mrdo (daughter), beside futtrd —see under mri-e^'u 
above, 

mnii (scar)—c/. (wart), GOi^iJi mffrd(wart, scar, 

pimple), Ti)|ii mii/'ff (pimple, warO. Kanru inffre (con* 
cealmeat, cover). 

rnri4-Ag-(r (to be torn)— cf- Tam. muri* (to be broken, culX 
ICann. miirh (to break), Tel. murl- (to cut to pieces), 
G0i)di finiri-t- (to be dislocated). 

(paternal onde), beside*)—c/. GOijdi (elder 
^iro (paternal aunt) )aiint) 

^rd^f (old)—c/. Tam., Kann. pala (ripe, old), Tel. 

(old), Tulu para, Kur. paimd (to ripen, become old). 
G6i}di^n^* (to become ripe). 

(to roll up)—c/, Tam., Mai. ^fri* (to roll, twist), 
Kann, /►m (twist), Br4h6i pirr- (to twist involuntarily 
of the body), ^fn;r- (to twist), (to twist rope). 

—c/. T»m. ^sri-y« (great, large), 
(tall, high, lofty) I^nn-^re-(to incre«e), BrlhGi 
• ^rf*^a (to be tall) ^/>*(to swell), Gbpdl^- (to grow 

big). 

priii (roll of string or fibre)—c/. Tam., Mai. P'tri (roll). 
p^itiu (hone), Kflvl pUka{hoM)-~cf. Gepdi pedika (bone), 
Kann. ptdasit (hard, inflexible) Tel, pelittsu, pcfuisu 
(hard, brittle), 

frd-fea (to wander nboni) — cf. routh Dr. fir- (to turn), 
trO’Ag-a (to be rolled) Tel. trippu (to turn round), 
tfU'k’a (to oscilinte) Gft^i ffri-f-, 


—c/. Tel. hrIIAhu (to sink), 
Kann. hiiffp-, hunk-, Aimc*(to 
become low, be depressed). 
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. trn-nfi-a (to be pierced) —c/ Tam- tiro-, col), tar^' 

trU’h'pa (to bore, pieice) (to bo opened), Mai tura-^ 
trifva (to be pierced) Tel., Kann- tefa-. 
vr^’ja(XQ bend hack)}— e/. Tel. v(iln (to hang down), 
v^-pa (to return) fMal, ti/* (to return). 

pn-.a (to be untied, looaeued, disintegrated)^ 
of. Turn, (to be loosened), Knnn. biii', Tel. iHltf, 
(to go to pieces). 

vti‘W (to d«cend)-^/. Tel. vr2lu (to alight). 
vn‘*.t*<T (to acrnicli, write)— cf. Tel. t^djn/, Tam., Mai. 

frrrrti-, Kann., Tuju btirs-. 

(2) Before i x 

htiu, vlin, beside vr7w (wind)—<r/- Tam, vfr(t, G6ndi vitrf* 
Wr»(clay) beside ki/u — cf. Tarn, (clayey soil), 

(to mix)—c/. Tam. kal-a-kk' (to mix), Kann. 
kata ft- (to he mixed), Tel. kalangit, kalagu (to he 
agitated). 

tIAit (bend), K&vi trSyv^cf. south Dr. iaia, G6;)di 
fh/d, Mai to fat\$ (hair). 

g/d-rtg*<7 (to Ije muddy)— cf. Tarn., ^fai. (to be 

mixed to the point of softening), 

« vtlaii (bamboo)—c/. Tom. uinlai (shoot), Ksnu, mufe, Mai. 
uiuia, Tel. fnuM, Mai. niv(a (reed, sprout, bamboo). 
p!d‘pa (to an quire, ask, question)—c/. Kann, j)il- (to speak, 
order), Tel, pahiku (to utter), 
yli-fig-a (to be erseked)*)—c/, Tam. piiakk-y Mnl. ptlar-, 
blir (opened) jKann. pi(ig’ (to break, burst)* 

TclMgu. 

Bj. Before r only : 

ifcrKhfrt* (below)^/. Tam., Kann., Mai. K(, Tiifu faV, 
Kur- k(ta, kiy^Ht, Br. he-, ki-, hragli. 
kriiAkii, Jedhi. hfHii (to sink, as the sun)—see Kfii knha. 

' Uiuiy jnsuoc«N of Tel, .r fo U eorrfispond the uaiqae sound of 
Tnmil. Kannada and Mnlavalam. Onr Kst shews the iollovloS: krinda, 
krakkn, kr(>lit /wyy/, fiiMitn, ^rtfpvtl, mnngM, 

(to hang), 
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IcrSyu (to rinse mouth and spit out 'vster^c/- Tam., 
Kenn. kir- (to vomit, emit). Mai. ifeif* Tuju Wr-. 
krSlu (to drink, eat, enjoy)—c/. south Dr. ku^- (to drink), 

(to drink). 

krakh* (to vomit)—c/. Knnn. kail-, Tam., Mul. kakk: 
krowu, kcnvu (‘fatness’ > Mnsolence*)'^/* Tam. lahtypu, 
Kann. horhu. 

knmgn (to be benO“-fl/ Tam., Mai. Tam-Aumrig-, 

Mul- lOinn., Tu|« kngg-, Tel. kurra (short), 

Br. kurr- (to contract), kiir- (to roll up). 
krijin (calf)—c/. KQi krai (calf), Tam. ka46, Mai. ka46, 
ki4d, ki46vu, G6i)4i kuxfa. 

hrShi, kf^i (tul>e)—c/. Tam. kulai, koM (tube), koliy, 
Kann. kofa\\ kHvi (tube), Ao/of (flute), TuJu kolava 
(lube). 

krd-, ki-itta (new)—e/. hfal. kurvkk- (to sprout afresh), 
(sprout, new hud), Kfli Wfv, kS^a (sprout, bud), 
Gdijdi kin-8- (to sprout), Kur. kor: 
krSlutiu (to sound, cry)—c/. Tam., Kann., Mtf). hural, 
koral (sound), Tam. koras*. 
grv44* (blind)—o/. Tam., Kann., TuJu, Mai. fci4fw<iw. 
fruifN (to rot)-c/. Tam., Mai. kri/u (what is softened, 
rotten, sic.), Gd^ijli kukki-. 

groyyi (pit)—c/. Tam., Kann., Mai. kvli (pit), Tu)u ff^ri a 
(pit). 

irifjfti (to turn), beside Hrvg —see under Kfii tre-ha above. 
trcgM (to drink)—Tam., Mai., Kann. lAl- (lo be 
Jo^Yered), Kann. iar-gu, TuluMr*, Ul- (to be depressed), 

Br. dof* (to po down). 

lfd5fu(lobe pushed)—c/. Tam., Mai- Uyra-U- (to push, 
drive away), KQi frtf-y-a (to press something forward 
with fingers). 

trova (road, way)—see under Kfli a (to be pierced) 

above, and Tam. tOfas, etc. 
protWu(tjme, morning)—Tam., Mai., Kann. • 

Ba<Jaga hloUu (the sun), Tulu porW, Tam. yddu, etc.* 
GOndi (then), Kfii €-w-6d (when ?). 


pr^fu (to nourish)—Tam. Mai. p6tt'‘, Kann. 

pore-, Br, (to hatch). 

« pru-teu (to rot)-“c/. pruma (worm) below, pufv/* 

(CO rot, etc.). 

prilu (to cUacter)—Kunn. pii*., pih (to apeak). 
prSgu (heap, coUectiou)—o/. Tam. por-u-nd- (to be joined, 
to suit), Tel. pond- (to be joined), (to come 

into cUftli, to fight), Tu|ii (to be Joined). 

^iruwu, pwrttgu, ;wrKv« (worm)—see under (to rot) 
and KQi pr!ii (worm) above. 

tnrdtiu (cree), beside mara In t/iara*pd2u (^^ooden leg), etc. 

see under K))i mrihnu above. 
mrt))i*tt(to swallow)—</. Tara., Mai. coll.mWw^*, 

Kflun. mriAg; mi/ig-, Gftndi Kuf. »ndar(loeatany‘ 
thing except rice). 

mrdpu, beside niowyu (to sound)-</. Tam. /^owy*, Kann. 

flwe* (to hum). 

mriyu (to a in ear)—Turn., Mai. tne^w^-. 

mroWt* (obscurity, darkness, dimness)—Tam., Knnn., 

MhI. maxovu- 

wrd^tt (slump of tree, bluuiuess)—Tam., Mai. mura^u, 

I Ka n n. mort hV (rou gb ness). 

mr6lu (to be fatigued)—c/. Tam. moral (dlsiiness), Kami, 
tnorui. 

proyga (oven)—Tam., Mnl. pori- (to fry). Tel. pon(v 
(to fry), Kan n., Tula pvfi (to parch, roost), 
wdyu (to write)—«ee under KOi trU<t above. 
vrHu (to bnug)—c/. Knnn. (hiinging), Tam. vif- (to 
fall), Tu|u 6dr. (to fall). 
lyJlu (to go to pieces)—f/. Tam- vtn-- 
ir#lM (finger)—^. Tam. viroI, Korn., Tuln binl, Ural 

The type of change underlies the formation of a 
number of Badaga words with /. I take the following 
instances from LSI, Vol. IV and from the Padaga bible. 
The sound-values of some ol the words have been verified by 
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me with the help of the gramophone records published by the 
Madras Government. The change* it may be noted here, 
occurs only in connection with f. 

(to speak)—c/. old Kann. pil, new Kann. //c7*, 
hill’ (to fall)—c/. Kann, bill- 
hloUu (the sem)—c/, Kann* T>olttdu 
yU’ (to riac)—c/- Kann. e/- 
kU- (to Utf\T)—cf. Kann. W- 
6/1 (corn)—c/. Kann. 6iVe 
hlo)t (river)—f/. ^/al. piilo, poh 
glftf/u (neck)—c/. kaluitu 
hU (waste)—c/. fdiu 
etc, etc* 

[C] 

The following Tam.—Mah words lose, in colloquial 
enunciation, the vowel of the first sy^hible:— 

Tamil (nine hundred)—[Here certain* 

ly the length of the medial syllable with -d* has attracted the 
primary accent (o Itself from the initial syllable whereupon 
the vowel of the iniiiul syllable is elided in the colloquial.] 
n»/deu (moon, moonlighO-^Tam. n/d, Mai. nld. Id.'' 
jnld, coll. piU (jack tree)—Tam. pU, Mai. pldvu. 
vifd (wood'apple)—Tam. efd, very conspicuous in the 
componnd vid-m-bolam (ripe wood-apple). 
ka^d, kids, kddSy (bnll calf)—Tam. k^d, Mu), ife^uvu. 
pufd (pigeon)—Tam. prd, Mai. prSvu. 

Tam., Mai. literary uoj (fullness, full moon, new moon) 
—Mai. vdiv (fnll moon or new moon). 

Tnm., Mai. iila*v-«fo/ (to lake a walk)—Mai. IS-U’. 

Turn., arS-v udal, ird-v-udal (to file)—Mai. rd’p-. rd*v. 

The problem of the origin of the long •£• of the 
second syllable of these literary words is difficult of a satis* 
factory solution. (Vide infra.) 

It might, nevertheless, he noted here that the Aphasresis 
of the vowel of the initial syllabic in the colloquial enunefa* 
tion is connected with the length of the medial -d’. 


! 
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|D| 

A strong degree of " affect!vity appears to be the reason 
fbr Aphteresis in the colloquial forms of certain words in the 
southern speeches. 

T&m.—A/al. dci for id6 (here it is I) 

M rfv „ ido (here indeed it rsf) 

Mai. n'n'a „ iWn'u {< tndd ‘ hei'eit is’ ‘ take 
it’). 

Kann. (stroke, blow) for 

Coimbatore Iruju fdp (painful cry) for sh 2 {i from 
aia^’ (to utter a distressed cry). 

The factor conditioning this change is certainly tlie 
high degree of ’* iffectivity ” associated with these expreasione 
in the colloquial. The above instances are some which I 
have personally observed myself: it Is possible that the* 
colloquial varieties of other Dravidian speeches might furnish 
similar instances. 

lU was probably the same factor of " affectivity *' that 
gave rise to the Telugn forms k6du, Uiu, etc., from original 
a^u [negative neuter Aorist of og* ’to become’] nnd 
>lodu (not*it}i SIC., respectively. Wlierens kidv, Udu, etc., 
*hnve become fixed in the literary dialect of Telugn, the 
instances listed above are confined to the colloquial of the 
respective dialects in which they occur. 

A conspicuous Instance of this type In English colloquial 
is 4A’fu [ or Ayul for yon \ when conventionally express¬ 
ed. Prof. Chatterjee (p. 276 of OOBL, Footnote) cxjiluins 
the loss of (he initial syllable here as being due to the fact 
that " the high pitch in which the second syllable is pro¬ 
nounced makes the preceding one almost inaudible, although 
normally it is the stressed syllable in this sense-group.”* 


> A. Xchmiti {p*!* 91 of his UHttriHthHHint tur A^UfUMrr) 

l«IU ut! lootsiauster Pruf* ; *'n«io (witV] ]ceb fcann d«r »urV:« Konlr**! 
swiseben Tielton d<r «rolen SifbA dcs tVortM **wirlrijeh *' an<f Hochton e«r 
Silb« dusQ fShceo, 6u* Qrst« SHbe Btimmros wlfd. Aucb voa 
" (bi}Ue T bSri mao in n40lilS»»ig«r UnlBtlisUong ofi nur di« 
le(|t«n $ilben." 
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V 

Definition ol Conditions. 

Qtneral. 

We have seen above that each of the types A and 
R has two varieties in one of which ihe vowel of the 
original second syllable remains iinnlteied dtofocttr while in 
the other It is nasimilntCcJ to the a|>h«re«i«d voweh Instances 
of the second variety are more nnmerons than those of the 
first in Kftt and TeUtgn. 

These two varieties are not different cssentiiill^s inns* 
much as the features involved in each of them are fundamen* 
tally alike except for the vowel nssimiUtloo charnctcrlstic of 
the second variety of each type. In both varieties, the change 
stakes plncc before ror I chiefiy; and in both we find instances 
of the lengthening of the vowel of the original second syllable. 
We shall, therefore, not be justified In refusing to recognlxe 
their probable intimacy of relulicnsbip in origin and occurrence. 

0t 

KiU. 

The largest degree of change is attested in the central 
Indian dialect Kfti. The tyjNSS of Aphssresis [A] ftnd [Si 
are represented by the maximum number of instances in 
this dialect. The consonants before which Aphseresis takes 
place In this speech are r, I,; and (rarely) (f. 

An examination of the list of Instances would show that 

(i) short vowds or short initial syllables alone are 
apbsresised; 

<ij) many cases of Apbieresis are attended by the length¬ 
ening of the vowel of the second syllable (with or without 
vowel assimilation); 

(iii) In many cases the character of the vowel of the 
second syllable is assimilated to, or affected by, that of the 
apharesised vowel—wfe Aj and B, above; 

(iv) the change, though geneial in the circumstances 
defined above, is found to be absent in certain cases most of 
which are sub-dialectal variants:— 



hiu (ear) beside Hru. 

(daughter) beside iniird. 

• (tail of peacock) beside pili. 

priu (worm) beside p^u. 
t^tu^ (wind) beside vifu. 
il'itu (clay) beside Xilu. 

(wife) beside ^iira. 

(v) some airlift real zed words liuve oogiuitcf, with allied 
meanings, which eiV;er do not evidence ihu change or have 
undergone dlffeieut devdupinents 

I,id, to), 

(son) J 

mrun^ (to be torn)—murpa(io spilt wood), 
irfan (to scratch, write)—ver^ (to scratch a jxirt that 
itches). 

(to pierce hole)—taipo (to bore, pierce). 

tni$paj ^ ^ 

gripa Uo cremate)) fAd^nie (to scorch). 

jreAprt (to broil) / (.Aife (to bohot). 

(.0 b, lun.ed)-Vr , 

(tupaUo caxise to tarn buck). 

(vi) u few instances ezisi ofothernon'Ophieresi^ed^ aslive 
words with short initial ayltiiUes immediately followed by 
I or f 


> Whet()er fiifif (worm), pHh (wincll, H/h (eUy) ars tha ImiMdlaie 
anc«9tor»ln Kli of f/iH. tHa. i/tn rMpactlvaly is net elear, Ic (s peitibls. jf 
th« soaloKr of Tuiu Ut - in (tir-i/fMii 'ur.wiu: holds sood 

hero, to rsaard KCi jv/zr, eie., ns older K4I forms which zave rite to i])e 
aphssreiised vorlnnio; in Ibis I’iew ws iball have to poslulaie a still older 
metstheiicsi change: 

firti < ■ Tula fan' (worn), OOijdl fiafl 

vUh < • w//—r/. Tsm.’rWf (wlfld). .► »</•/ 

k'UK < * kaU-^f- Tam. ka{i (clay); one csniiot say. hOMSvst, 
whether die aphsruited lorms frtu. vHh. etc., are noi directly lotmed from 
fkfi. m//, etc., according to (4i and wbwhec tha variants tUu are 
not seeoodarily dorivod from the apharresiaed words. The history of ihese 
Kei wonls is obftcure. 

* It should be noted ihai Kfti words which possessed or devaloped origi* 
oally a long vowel iu tbs initial syllables, followed by / or r. did not uuderge 
the change of Apbasresla This rule applies to the other dialects as well. 
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hUpa (to invoke deity)—soutli Dr. Hi’ (to ask), G&ntji 
ketij' (to ask). 

Icolii (liquor)—^, south Dr. (toddy). 

Hn tuia (lo turn)—Tam. kifukht (giddinessX Tel. 

Kur. kif' (to turn back). 

^•P' (to ftim at, hit the mark)—«/, Tam., Mai. iuft(mark. 
aim), Karin, ^tu, ffortu. Tel. ^riu(aim, itUentiouX Tel. 
gwitiUn (to intend). 

hW (clear, shining)—^. Tutn. ie/i, Kann. Tel. UlLt 
(while). 

Teivgu. 

Both types ol Aphasresis [A] and (H] are represented in 
Teiugu i but, $0 fur us [B) is concerned, the consonant 
before which the change occurs is r only. Turtber, the 
instances in each case m‘e less numerous than in Ktl 

Here too we note that 

(I) short vowels alone are apheresided and these vowels 
are generally of the 'closed* variety. < 

(ii) the lengthening of the vowel of the second syllable 
though not common in the type [B], Is frequent in [A}. 

(iii) the assimilation of the vowel of the original second, 
syllable to the aphnvesUed vowel is common. 

We have seen above that the changes [A] and [BJ are 
more or less general In Kdi in the circumstances defined 
above. The exceptions to the rule are few and mainly sub* 
dialectal in occurrence, in Telngu, however, Apheresis (to 
the extent to which it is found) is not so general as in Kfii, In* 
asmuch as many words fulfilling the requirements for the 
change are not affected by the change 

iiArng- (to melt), kuri- (to ruin, fall), en* (to barn), tong- 
(lo flow, rush), poraU (to roll over), marug- (to be concealed), 
yiri- (to twist), (to cram in, ieiserO* etc., etc. 

(iv) the older un*apbsresized words or their cognates 
exist side by side with the aphsresized forms; if they are of 
general occurrence, the meanings are carefully differentiated, 
ivhile in a few Instances they appear as sub*dialectaJ variants. 


orat/u (to b« rubbed)—«yu (to be rubbed). 

ekJcu C <j Vtii < Vfrt*] (to rise)—(to gel u^)). 

(to convex retained for moat coojiigutions— 
ni- in the iniiniiives ri-ka,. ri-v-aifatnu, etc., in the 
imperatives and in the causative, 
emla (u*ing, ril>, shouWer)—(wing, leaf of door, 
Kiiytlnng resembling n wing). 
c4t (young, tei'der) as in ela-nagupu (tendm* smllu). cfc'iffru 
(coconut water), etc.— il, as in Ihnela ()*oung irjoonX 
U-ldia (line garden). 

o(avu (secret intelligence) [< o( < (within). 

alayu (to l)e weary, etc.)—(u sarin ess). 

(left) ns in s^ma cqfya, etc.—as in (fjknnu (left 
eye), etc. 

(seven)' seven‘ten 
o^u(to become), stem for most conjugations-stem of 
curtain negatives of agu. 


linvu (.0 .,.rn rove. e«.) ^ 

r^yuOurmng) «M«(uvi50 

in (t'' trtp»u, causative of litugu. 

(ngum, back) ^ 

(opening) ) . . / ■ \ 

, ® , )-fraws (coiuJ, way) 

itfugUy feraw (way, road) J ' 

ioragv, (to be pushed)—frdyu 

«r»yu(to be loose i^ed) ) 

virigu (to bre<ik to pieces) / 

;uoroyu (to hum)—wirdj’V 


pMmgv itjsecl)—yrttWK. 

yttfUtrU) 


Tufu. 


Tins dialect shows Aphatresis innch less extensively 
than KDI and Tclugu- Type (A] alone is represented, and 
even here the change is not so frequent In words with 
f and I, though Tulu does show* a number of unique cases of 
the aphasrestic change in words with d< 4- Vowel-lengthen* 
ing is absent. 
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Siib*dial«cUl vHrianU exist without Aph*resis:_ 

Folk-Tuiu Icmb- (to wash), beside Bralmiins’ dialect 

alanib‘ (to wash) 

»► (to call), beside Brahmios’ dialect 


jftpjM- (to choose), beside Brahmins’ dialect 

ajapp‘ 

^akh-, dakli-, beside Brahmins’ dialect 
(to measure), beside Brahmins' dialect 

a^apji., alajjp. 

ICafinotlfi. 


The very few Instances of the type [A), found in the 
Mysore dinlect of Kani«da speech, lesemble so closely the 
corresponding aphasresised forms of Toiugu that it is prob¬ 
able that these are Telugu loans. The borrowing may have 
been fairly ancient, ns some of the instances are attested in 
literary texts. 


The Instances are few and these belong to the type [A). 
r end I ere the consonants involved. The vowel of the 
original second syllable is found lengthened in Ion, rin. 

The important types of Aph«resis, wV, (A) end (B] ore 
entirely absent in Tamil.MalayiJam. (C] and [D} affecting 
the colloquial ennnciaiion of certain words are governed 
"affectivity ” and not by any of the factors conditioning [A] 
and [B]. 

/(wfttkh, Malio, Brdhril 

So far as we could see. there are no instances of 
Aphsresis in these dialects. 


VI 

Influence of the FVetora Involved, 
f/i] and [S), 

We have seen above that the imporlani features involved 
in the types of Apharesis [A] and (H] are the following 


(i) The change affecCS'initial short vowels or short vowels 
of initial syllables. 

• (ii) The vowels so apheresued are, generally speaking. 

' closed *. 

(iii) VoweMengtlieiifng (of the original second syllable) 
accomi^anies the change in Kfli and lesi Frequently in Telogu. 

(iv) The change occurs in KQi immediately before the 
consonants r, and rurcly (}, in TeUign before r. 1 and <F for 
[A] and r for [li], In Tn|ii before r, f and tj. < (f [A], in G6\}ii 
before f mid I [A]. 

(v) Vodel ussimiktion is very common. 

(vl) We may also note that, fn most of the instances of 
KAi, Telugu, Tuju and the formative elements ere 

conspicuous. 

The features (i), (ii) and (hi) Irresistibly leod to theposui- 
Ute of the iiiHuence of a kind of accent'dispUcement under¬ 
lying the types of Apheresis [A] and (B). The loss of short 
vowels in initial syllables (or the loss of the entire fnliial 
syllables in Kdi) accompanied by the lengthening of the 
original second syllable (in greater or lesser degree, according 
os we are concerned with Kdi or Teliign) is a phenoineiioii 
that has to be associated with u redistribution of accent 
resaiting in on increase of accent in the orighinl second 
syllable and a conspicnoiis decrease in the first syllable. This 
is what we tire led to es'pect from genei'ol iirlncipJes of 
phonetics and phonological processes. 

Even where (as iit TuUi, Gdgdi and in some cases of 
Telugu) no lengthening of the vowel of the original second 
syllable is involved, the dropping nf initial short vowels (or of 
short vowels In Initial syllable.^ in Teliign) has in some degree 
to be attributed to n strong decrease of accent on the first 
syllable. 

The normal rule of accentuation In Dravldian is that 
radical syllables carry primary accent, the formatlves the main 
secondary accent, and the other syllables (If any) the subsi* 
diar)‘ accent. Though the character of what we call accent In 
Dravtdian whether it Is stress or pitch or botli) remains 
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yet t<; be iiivestigAted expenmei>tully, there is hardly any 
doubt as to the fact that an examination of the features of 
acceotuation in the south Dmvidlun speeches to*day reveds 
this scheme as the normal rule. 

When now we consider the features (i), (it) and (iii) 
mentioned s/t^ra In relation to (iv), w,, that most of the 
instances that have undergone Aphsresis have conspicuous 
formative elements in them, we are led to query whether the 
peculiar nccent.displacement lufgiit not have been in some 
degree due to the introduction of the formative elements 
themselves. As we shall see below, other influences have 
also been active, and if the formative elements did exercise 
inUnence at all, it should have been bnt partial and contrl* 
butory. Unfortunately, we know as yet much too little of 
the history of Drovidic accentologj', on the one hand, and 
of (he conditions of the development of fornmtives, on (he 
other, to be able to determine precisely the part placed by 
these formative eleuienta in this unique accent*disturbance 
in KiHi and Telugu. The fact that there certainly occurred 
H strong displacement of accent In connection with con* 
spicucus furmntives in a large number of words of Kxli 
and ill many "popular" words of Telugu is, however, un 
inference which directly emerges from the lists of words 
themselves. Without expressing any opinion about the 
part played by tliese format Ives in the accent* displacement, 

[ would merely record here the fact of the presence of 
conspicuous formative elements in most instances of Apha* 
reels. 

A dose exumi nation of the Kill and theTelngu instances 
listed above would re^'eal that in most cases the change 
appears to have occurred in connection with words showing 

(i) formative suffixes (both noun-forming and verb*formjng), 

(ii) verb-extensions, or (iii) compounded elements. 

Kui. 

(i) The older forma lives or verb-extensions are conspicu¬ 
ous in instances of “ strong " verbs like the following:_ 
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(to be chaf^a) 


Tam. fWi-a* 


rl-i- (lo rub, chafe) 
rt-sa* (to be steady) | . 

ri-a- (to steady) i 
jr4*p* (to cremate>-c/. <br-t*(lo be burnt to cinder) 
mr-l*«^*u (eoi')^^* south Dr. we ft, niofi 
jir-i pa (to roll)—c/. pir4' 
tnru-Ag a (to be locii)—</, Tan^. ruttfi- 
gli’rig a (to be muddied)"-^. Tain. icc/-U’Ag- 
Ifi-Af-a (to be abnkeii)—Tam. hul'U-Ag- 
pm-Ag»ft {to be plucked)-V' Tam. T'am 

yutl'U-Ag- 


New Mmi'formallves (appearing in some conjugations of 
verbs) have beet^ developed in Kfti Wt Win Held's Of., page 57); 
to this class would belong cnses like the following :— 
j6-yi (to descend) 
jd-pa (to beg) 

jrtHtt (to be breached), etc., etc.^ 


Telugu. 

(i) A very conspicuous suffix -I is promii)eiit in cases like 
•the following 

Xyd-i-u (to drink, eat, enjoy)— 
ivdfu (tnbe))—sf* Tam. 
krivi (tube)I—^ Kaim. Havi. 

kr6'l.ulta (to souMd)-H^. Tam., Kann. Aurol, A«raKnoise, 


sound). 


» ThaiformaiK««l»rn«Uh*dMin«hioi{»do with tb« of 

fcCCMlniTd connqoMl Apbaresii irt Kdi is •!«) lllu>i™i«d by tbo following i- 
firi9d^ (patefoal nnel*)—aonO 
While in ib« famer ib« rerivulvA e1«fn«n( Is cenipieQouA. in ih« luter 
ihe of a similarly eonsplenou# formsti'-e sUrosni tppears to hsv« 

stood in lbs way of Apbserssi*. Tits words nrs rslawd le CSpdi ffri 
(sldsr aunt) and lo sooth J>r. ptr-iyi (Wg. Kr«lJ. «’c. 

AnotW 4i)sun« is furntshad by i.V* (ear) a variant of W/k (ear), tits 
^ plural of whieh is invarisbly with Aph»raais, vowel sssjmilat.on and 

vowsMenglhsning. While in Um singular number Airu Is allowed, the plural 
wUh is Invariably aphairesised. 
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!8'^lu(to hfing)—Kann, Wf-ai (hanging)^ Tani. W-ai 
(fainiig). 

vrilu (finger)—V. Tani. vir^al, elc. 

vriiu (to go to pieces)—Turn. vtr.(rf)-al. 

Indeed, some of these Telugit verbs with, showing 
Aphsresis, appear to have been formed on an original basis 
with -al or iX 

Other formative suffixes nre conspicnous in instances like 
yroddv, tr6ta,mnhbu, srU(/\U, rdyu, the cognates of whicl» 
in other dialects show the same suffixes. 

(h) As for verb'SKtensions, insiences like the following, 
when compared with their cognates in other dialects {vide lists 
supra) wooM show that the older verb*extensions are retained : 

mnn^, ihn^nibr, etc. 

deijbadi (seven ty) is u compound with u prominent second 
constituent. 

VII 

The Infiuence of the Liquids / and r. 

A very significant fetiture of Aphieresis of the types [A] 
and [Bj is that the change occurs mainly in connection with 
I, T und (f. 

KCi words with medial consonants other than I, r und 
andTelugu words with mediaU other than r for [B] mid I and 
r for [A] are not, generally speaking, aiTected by Apheresis. 

The change was thus connected in some manner with I 
and t purticuiurly. 

What exactly vvas the part which these sounds played in 
the process ? 

An answer to this question might be envisaged if we 
inquire into the treatment of I and f in the Dravidian dialects. 

Preliminarily, we might note that cacuminal f has 
become alveolar r in most of the dialects with which w*e are 
concerned. 

(a) In initial positions of original native words of Dravi* 
dian which have not undergone Aphssresis, 1 and r do not occur. 

The literary dialects of the south, like Tamil and Kannada, 
showed such a strong aversion to ^ and r in ioltial positions 


that when Indo*Aryan words with ioitinl tor r were assimi* 
la led in these speeches, a protbetic sborl vowel was incorpo* 
rated before i and r In the adaptations:— 


Tam. oraJan, amyan—IA 

M — „ 

„ uruvam — „ 

„ otakku — „ 


Joitka 

fi}pa 

nkfa, rakka 
rfivi 


(b) In medial |»sitions, K/) and show a strong: tendency 
to coalesce with consonants through syncope of medial 
syllahles And then to disappear a)together:— 


Cf. Tam, alumitt (bone), Kann, rlu, ilvmi, with 

Tel. emmu. 

Tel. (side, cheek) with Kami, ktkh (check), Tn|n 
kekkt (cheek, neck). 

Teh Mkkom (to be fixed) from ne^ahnu. 

Tel. wltitJa, tuIntvU, vaUa (big). 

C/. also Telugu colloquial ka^Ju with litemry 
(it happens), wridu with lalodu (do not, must not). 
Kann. kdht (shaking). 

Kami. btku. old aorist of future of bll ivUh the affix -Iru. 
Mai. kakh (to steal, etc.) from 
Coll. Ma). vikk- (to sell) from viik-. 


Cf. Tam 

il inAh- ( ). 

Knnn. ikk- 


M 

frvdu (bull), 

„ Sfrfu, 

Tel. eddu 

n 

mnnat (buffalo), 

,, emme 


n 

umkht (steel), 


„ ukku 

11 

Urappu (blackneSR)> 

„ koppu, 

,, htfpu 


jjofupyw (dim)), 

tt 

„ papjru 

n 

porutfiT 

perU 

.> poTti, 

„ parli 

le 

nmppw (fire), 


>, mww 

M 

pcrvmai (greatness), 

„ penne, 

„ pemme 


' Syncop« is foiind in T«lueu <e(l«0'^ial ia eonaeetioa wiih •(/> ali^o: 
a^fu i»t o 4 NgH,^ 4 da for id^ufu. etc. 
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Now, the older treutment of rand Mn the south Dravi- 
diftn speeches us reflected in Tamil, Tehigii and Kannadri 
would show that— •• 

(i) the Hrliciilution of t and I in initial positions could 
be stabilised only if protected b)' prothetlc vouels carrying: 
with them a certuiit degree of accent; 

(ii) in medial nmtcceuted syllables syncope sometimes 
nffected r and f and Jed to the coalescence of these sounds 
with other consouanis and then (in some instances) to their 
subsequent disappearance. 

These facts would seem to imply that in Dravldian the 
stability of these two sounds ^andf could be effectively 
secured only in the presence of a certain degree of '* protect* 
ing ” accent on the syllable of which r or I was a constituent. 

Applied to the phenomenon of Aphsresis, these facts 
may have to he interpreted thus 

For reasons all of which we cannot now clearl)* define, 
n Kfli and Telugu there was a strong redistribution of^accent 
which caused a disturbance of the normal rule of Dravidian 
accentuation, vk., that the radical ayllables carried with them 
the primary accent; but this redistrihiition appears to have 
occurred mainly in connection with syllables containing' 
Inndr. The effort to preserve and define the articulation of 
medial f and r which in unaccented |>ositlons tend to coales* 
cence and disappearance, appears to have led to the trans¬ 
ference of the primary accent of the words from the initial 
syllables to those with I or r and thence to the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of the voweU of the initial syllables. 

This is the only* jiossible explanation that we could give 
for the phenomenon with the materials at our command. 
The absence of direct evidence regarding the history of the 
change in Kui and Telugu prevents us from making the 
matter more precise than this. 

VCI 

The chronology of these changes in the different dialects 
concerned cannot be determined. About the past history of 


Kdi, Tu)(i and Odn<^i we do not, and poasibly cannot, know 
anything at all. As fnr Telngii, we find the aphsresided woids 
fr(;m the earliest times that we know ol, viz., the period of the 
oldest extant literary texts. In the face of these limitations 
of data, it is difficult to mark off the period or periods when 
these changes may have occurred in the different dialects. 

Again, whether indeed there was a stage common to 
TeUign, K&i, Tii]ii and GOndh in which Aplieresis of the type 
A or E may have taken place, is more than we can say with onr 
materials. Aphssieaised words from bases common to two or 
more of these dialects are the following :— 


Kdi 

Telugu 

GOi^di 

Tulu 

ft (two) 

Hfia 

ro9<iu 


rdAO . ,, 

rdyu (to be rubbed) 



ffl« (within) • 

U 

I6nu 


fn'4(tender, young) 
japp- (to descend) 

Ttgg- 

lottu, lombii 

<fe6tz (left) 



dd% dauu 


ll-Wn (to get np) 
rtkh') 


laik- 




rtkh 

ib‘ilta(to sink) 

kruliitu 

(to be hidden) 


derfy- 


fftrdAnu (lree)~mrinu 

tfil<s(to bo turned)—fnppu (to turn) 

tnlxa (to be pierced)—tminii (to dig, pie ice) 

pr4ii (rice )—frdlu [PI.] 

vriia (to write)—irdyu 

vrt4y0(co fall to pieces)—vrilu (to go to pieces) 

krdga (fat)—irowu (fatness) 

vr^jla (to bend back)—wefu (to hang dow n) 

M»(calf )—kripu (cdkf) 

An examination of the above list of correspondences, 
showing as it does differing fonnatives in many instances, 
would render it difficult for ns to ascertain how far the change 
cropped up at a common stage, especially in view of the 
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(ibsence of evidence r^gardin^ the history of oach set. But 
as the same bases have been affected by the change in the 
different dialects, the possibility of an early stage common Ao 
these dialects need not necessarily be ruled out. 

IX 

We have nou' to take up the phenomenon of llic dis¬ 
appearance of the vou’el of the Initial syllables of certaiit 
word.s of Tam 11 and Malayfijam in colloginni enunciation. 

A proper explanation for the origin of Aphserosis here 
would depend upon the question of the origin of the unique 
•d* appearing in the medial syllables of Tamil literary words 
of the type listed on page 464 above. 

Other native words than those mentioned above with 
medial long are the following 

opd, aid (languor)—c/. oyer* (to be weary) ' 

(to mingle), beside afa*v*t^a! (to mingle)—^. 
[Doth words are found as verbs in Purnnftnilru.] 

uifavu, u\id (food)—(to caiX <?« (food; meal), 
[Doth forms occur in Puyaninilru.] 

«yd (suffering) [</, Tolklppiyam itydvtf*y*uiodpsf], beside 
» uyavu (suffering [occurring in the old Kalittogai] and 
(to suffer)—u^-. 

kuid. ku^mt (bend, curve)—the base (bending). 
X'UfUtN (to sink, (IS in disappointment)—r/. ihifol* (to 
shrink). 

ttld (procession), u/d*v- (to move about) [found in old texts 
like Pnrupperii] venh&mglai] beside ufat>- (to move about). 

ttwf» beside uwtt* (full moon, new moon)—^/*. 
ka4d- (to interrogate), beside (question, interrogation). 

♦Ufd, iurav** embark), the latter occurring in PiifaninApn. 
Mfd(honey, toddy) [Kufal], beside na^vu with the same 
meaning [PudilVnipallu]. 

[C/. in this connection the following also : — 
tatfavic, layi (kindnees)< IA da yd 
io/rd-m, itiard, karavu Oillig&toc)< WgrdKa 
ird, iravu (niglu) < ? lA rdin] 
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Tbe fdllowing p 0 JQ(s may be noted in connection with 
these instances. 

^ (a) The long -d- (in the native verbs and nouns given 

above) is unique in Tamil. 

(6) In most cases, Tamil possesses variants with 
short 'O'. 

(c) Both sets appear to be ancient in origin, as (hey 
occur in old texts.^ 

Though no definitive conclusions regarding this are 
possible in the present state of our knowledge, the following 
considerations might be useful In envisaging certain per* 
spectives:— 

If the analogy of the Sanskrit instances given above is 
of any value, then we-may have to recognise the individuality 
of the'd* in the native instances given above. In this view, 
6 (^. 'to become’) mny have l>een an independent particle 
strengthening the meaning of the bases on which tlie native 
words In question have hcen formed. 

ndr (smel)itjg)+d 'what smells', 'toddy', 'honey'. 

ihrd (bending)+d 'bend, curve'. 

un (eating) ‘food'. 

, rtf (mingling) +<l 'to mingle*. 

This suggestion ih.-it -A’ cf these Tumil tvoids la nn 
original and independent particle is, it has to be observed, 
strictly tentative. If it is to be accepted, then, the aph«* 
restic change [C] in the colloquial enoncintlon of the words 
given on page 464 above should be ascribed to thefnet that 
the sjOhible with long -d' attracted to itself the primary accent 
of the initial syllable which thereupon lost its vowel. The 
process then would be slightly different from that which was 
operative in the types of change [A] and [B]. 

The difference may be represented thus:— 

[A} and [R) 

Accent'disturbance intensified by the factors (i), (iii) 
and(iv) in certain dialectsunique accent.disp1acement in 

' Cf. SOtrft 23S oi To)liSppiyafli (EiutiaeigSram). 

0 


I 
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these dialects Apbsresis initially acd voweUengtbening 
medially in most cases of KOi and in some cases of 
Telugu. 

[C] 

Original long vowel in the second syllables association 
of higher accent with this syllable in tbe colloquial of Tamil 
and Mah ^ Aphieresis of vowel in initial syllable. 

X 

Summing up our discussion, we may formulate the 
following conclusions 

1. Aphaereals has been very active in the history of Kfii 
and Telugu, in a lesser degree In Tu|u, and least in Gdi}di« 

2. Though ths chronology of the several types of 
change cannot be ascertained with our present data, we And 
that the features involved in the types [Aj and [B] are more 
or less alike in the dialects concerned and that possibly, there* 
fore, the factors conditioning the change are partially or 
wholly the same. 

3. One of the most important of these factors appears 
to be connected with the treatment of medial r and 2. In 
K^i, the phenomenon appears to have alTected, generally^ 
speaking, most words with -r* and -Ir', in Telugu, where the 
change is less general and where words with -r- alone have 
been affected, “ popularity of usage" and "etfectivity ” seem 
to have been additional factors in conditioning the incidence 
of the phenomenon. 

4. In a large number of instances, the phenomenon of 
Apbieresis has been accompanied by the assimilation of the 
character of the vowel of the second syllable to that of the 
aphseresued vowel. 

5. The vowel of the original second syllable bas, in a 
large number of these instances, also been lengthened in the 
process of the change. 


STUDIES IN BIED-MYTHS. 

, Nft. xxxvm, 

Bv Prop. Sarat Chandra Mitra, MA., B.L. 

COn tn ABcisBt IndUD M^tb kbout th« Btttle o( tbo Blrd« knd tha Sea ] 

In my paper entitled On a Serna Na^a jBHohgkai Myth 
about the Black Colour of the Jungle Cro\c, the Red Colour of 
the Sc<Tr/«t iVfoMM/, and the Red Chin of Nu&y-Throat *' 
(being Studies ill Bird-Myths, No, XXXI) and that On an Ao 
Naga jStiohgieal Myth about the Black Colour of the Jungle 
Croxc and the Red Ool^r of the Bill and Legs of the Green 
Magpie ” (being Studies m BirtUMyihs, No. XXXII) which have 
been published in previous issues of this Journal. I have shown 
how there are current among the Seme Naga and the ho 
Naga tribes of Che Haga Hills in the North-Eastern Frontier 
of India, traditions of a battle which wns fought by the birds 
of the air with the snakes of the earth, in {ar*off times. 

In ?his paper I shall show how there was current, in 
Ancient India, a myth aboht a war which was waged by the 
birds of the air with the ever*turbiilent weves of the sea. It 
follows:— 

Once upon a time, there lived two tiiliva birds (part¬ 
ridges) on the sea«beach ; and the female bird laid two 
eggs in a hole of a rock which jutted out into the sen. 
One day, the hen bird said to her mate: I always live 
in fear of the sea lest its waves will wash away my eggs." 
To this the male bird replied in a tone of bravado and 
pride: “ Don*t be afraid. Will the sea have the audacity 
to carry off our eggs ? I will remain close to our nest. 
Should the waves of the sea dare approach near our nest. 
I shill light with them." The sea overheard the mole 
bird's boastful words and washed away the eggs, saying: 
"Now, come and hght with me tf you have the power to 
do so. " 

On this, the hen bird wept and said : " 0 mate I sec 
what is the result of your boasting and pride I " 
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Tbfl cock bird answered : '* Have patience. I shall mete 
out terrible punlihment to this wicked sea.’* Havinf said 
thus, he Hew away and Summoned together all the birds 
the world for the purpose of waging war with the sea, 

Then the battle of the birds with the sea commenced in 
grim earnest. The birds were armed with all kinds of 
weapons, and they hurled them at the sea. They also swooped 
down on the sea'beach and, scratching up the sand, threw 
it into the sea for the purpose of silting it up. In this 
way. the battle raged fiercely for days and days together. 
But the birds were unable to cow down the sea and compel 
it to give back the stolen eggs. Being baffied in this way, 
the birds, in despair, at last appealed to their king—GaTU<^a 
—for help. 

Sympathising with the distressed condition of the birds, 
king Gamd* came bearing the cfiakra or the Haming discus 
of his master Vishi^u, the Preserver, for the purpose of drying 
up the waters of the wicked sea. 

** O mercy I mercy I** cried the sea, terror-stricken at the 
sight of the weapon of Are. “ Don’t throw the chakra. 
Here are the eggs of the tilHva birds." 

Thus the bettle ended in favour of the feathered 
combatants. The tittiva couple had their eggs restored to 
them, and the sea solemnly promised never to harm them 
again.* 

From a study of the foregoing myth, we find that s— 

(1) The ancient Indian myth-maker haa, In this myth, 
inculcated the great moral lesson that "Pride goeth before 
destruction and haughtiness before a full 

(2) The "Battle between the Birds and the Sea" 
symbolises the contest between unaided forces of the air and 
the sea*god Neptune. 

(3) When the Forces of the Air were aided by Divine Fire, 
the former triumphed over the Forces of the Water. 

*tHdiaK FtUtt on4 Fslklnt. Ify Sovana Devi, LcaCon: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1919. Page 51—S3. 
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(4) Th« chakra or discus of the God VJghnu, the 
Preserver, represents Divine Fire. 

« (5) When the Forces of the Air threntened to dry 

up the waters of the sea by means of the scorching bearns 
of Divine Fire, the Forces or Powers of the Water were 
cowed down ; and the former triumphed over the letter. 

It would not be out of place to mention here that the 
foregoing myth is contained in the collection of ancient 
Indian fables entitled: Hitopadesha or Salutary Advice. 
This work is based mainly upon the Paiichataritra in which 
twenty'five of iu forty-three fables are found. 


STUDIES IN PtANT-MYTHS. 

N«. XVI. 

By Prof. Sarat Chanora Mitra, M.a., B.L. 

[Ob • Ben|:illJBtl«l9sk«l Myth tbouT th« Orlftn e( IbQ Hu»k9 
o( (be Rk«-Oniin* or tb« OmUii e( tb« Piddy^Plunt.] 

RiCB or the Grain of the Paddy-pinnt (Orysa Sativa), which 
belongs to the Order Grantinece, is known in Bengali end 
Hindi as DhSn or Chixvl, in Tamil as or Arisi, in 

Teluga as dtnm or Vud^r«,and in the Burmese language as 
Rice is the most important of the Indian food-grain 
crops and is the staple article of diet of the people of Bengal, 
Assam, Burme, and parts of Madras and BcmUfty. There ere 
more than three hundred weU*marked varieties of rice. The 
two principal classes of rice, which are usually cultivated, are 
the autumn and the winter vnrieties. These are again sub¬ 
divided: rice which is sown broadcast and that which Is 
transplanted. The varieties of this food-grain are distinguish¬ 
ed according to the quality of the husked rice, the long, fine, 
white and fragrant kinds being regarded as superior. The rice 
produced on uplands is generally superior to low-land ricet 
The Patna and Pilibhit table-rice hold the first place. Rice 
is eaten boiled and Is also made into flour and cakes. It is 
not a nutritious food as it contains only nine per cent of 
nitrogenous ingredients and eighty-nine per cent of non- 
nitrogenous constituents. In medicine, it is used for poultices, 
and various preparations of it are used as diet for sick 
people. The straw of the paddy-plant forms a valuable 
fodder for cattle. It is also used for thatching huts, and Is 
also suitable for the manufacture of paper, 

The following myth is narrated among the Bengalis to 
account for the origin of the husks of the rice-grains or the 
grains of the paddy-plant t— 

In ancient times, grains of rice devoid of husk used to be 
produced on the paddy-plaots. On one occasion, the father of 
the R&ja of the country died; and his srSddko, ceremony vi'as 



celebrated wi(h great ieUit. A great banquet was given ; and 
thousands and thousands of Brahmans were invited to this 
^feast. Avery greedy Brahman was one of these invitees; 
and he so much overgorged himself on the delicious viands 
which were served at this banquet, that» while rinsing his 
mouth after the meal had been partaken of, he vomited 
out all the food he had eaten. This he did by tbe margin of 
a field in which paddy plants containing huskless rice were 
growing. The result was that, after vomiting out the food, 
the greedy Hr&hman again became so very hungry that he 
began to pluck out handfuls of the huskless rice and to munch 
and gulp down the some. Seeing this strange event, the God 
presiding over fields and agriculture in general 
appeared on the scene, and being greatly angry with the greedy 
Br&hman and his monstrous gastronomic feat, pronounced 
the curse to the effect that, from that time forth, all psddy* 
plants would bear grains of rice covered with husks and that 
men would have to husk the grains of paddy so that edible 
rice may be produced therefrom, ft is for this reason Chat 
at the present time all paddy>plants produce grains of rice 
covered with husks.* 

From a study of the foregoing setiological myth, I find 

that 

(1) It affords an object*lesson against greediness and 
overheating, and inculcates the lessons that both these habits 
produce sickness and ill'health, and should, therefore, be got 
rid of. 

(2) In the very beginning of tbe universe, the Great 
Creator^ being actuated by the desire of saving all mankind 
from ail labour, created food-stufis which men bad simply to 
collect and gulp down. 

($) But men misused this blessing and became greedy 
and voracious. At this, the Great God became angry and 
deprived men of this blessing. 

"For this atiolofical m;lh, m« lh« BoRgalt book entlUed: Ai/uii 
/anmtiatM (or " TIk JHnh-Swia". Celcout: 1S29. B.S.. 

psgu 1—5. 
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(4) It also inculcates the ecouaniic truth that the vora* 
eiousness of the people and the consequent over'Consumption 
of the food'Stuffs of & country might result in the economic* 
distress of that country and that it is for this reason that the 
people of a country should be abstemious in the matter of its 
food and drink. 

It will not be out of place to state here that nn setiologl' 
cal myth, closely parallel to the foregoing one, is also 
prevalent among the SantaU who are a pre*Dravidinn people 
living in the Santal Parganas which are situated to the west 
of Bengal. It also accounts for tho origin of the husks of the 
rice'grains or the grains of the paddy'plants and is to the 
following effect 

In the fat'off times when the Santnls lived in Champa, 
Kiiktis was their Rija, In those times, the Santals were 
simple in their habits and religious by disposition. They 
worshipped the Supreme Being whom they named the 
ThAlcMr B&b&. Thin grat/is of riot devoid of huih grew upon 
the peiddy-planU in ihe fieldm the cot to implants pro'duoed 
cloths which had been woven from before; the people were 
so cleanly in their bodily habits that they had not to undergo 
the trouble of picking the lice out of each other’s hair; and * 
men’s skulls grew loose upon their heads so that each mart 
could lift off his own skull, and, after cleaning it» replace it 
upon the top of his head. 

But the afore*described beneficent and kindly provision 
of good and convenient things was destroyed by the wicked¬ 
ness of A servant-girl of one of the Rija's. When she used to 
go to the fields For the purpose of answering nature's calls, she 
would pluck off handfuls of unhusked rice and eat the same. 
Then again, she would clean her hands when dirtied by ‘cow- 
dung, by wiping the same upon her own cloth. These dirty 
habits of the Santals so much angered tbe Supreme Beirrg 
Thakur Baba that he deprived mankind of theafore-mentioned 
benefits he had conferred upon them. As the reeuU of the 
punishment nuted out by Thakur Baba, grains of rice covered 
ufith ftuaib began to grow upon the paddy-plaeas i and the 
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cottoD'pUnts produced only raw cotton and men's skulls 
became fixed upon their heads so that these could no longer 
ba removed for purposes of cleaning.* 

From a study of the preceding Santali atiological myth 
we find that:— 

(1) It affords an object‘lesson inculcating that men should 
be cleanly in their habits. 

(2) It further teaches that cleanliness is next to godliness 
and confers health upon mankind. 

(3) Then again, it further inculcates that whoever Is 
dirty in his or her bodily habits and practices, will be afflicted 
with diseases. 

(4) The similarity between the Bengali and the Santali 
myth is remarkable with this much difference only, namely, 
that the former denounces greediness and voracity: whereas 
the latter condemns dirtiness and uncleanliness. 


(5) Considering the close similarity between the two, the 
presumption of mutual borrowing naturally arises. Bet it is 
difflcult to say whether the Santals borrowed it from the 
Bengalis or Vict versa. 


* For tbi£ Saolali astiologlCAl itijth. cm th« entitled "Tie 

Sefifuimg/ ef Tkiuie " to C. K. Bompu'e h'aikhrt ef the SiHtal Farganat 
(pubiiabedby Dav^d Nutt. Loados. 1909). pseea 4CI’104. 



THE MYSORE GAZETTEER* 

BV S. SftIKANTAYA, EsQ., B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S, 

L INTRODUCTORY 

Thb idea of a Gazetteer for Mysore first took shape in 1867. 
H. Wellesley and 6. Krishniengar worked at the Mysore ond 
Kolar districts, in pursuance of a policy of publishfng a 
volume for each of the eight districts in the State ; the general 
work and the gazetteer portion was later on handed over to 
Mr. Rice; and a work known as Mysore was first issued to 
the public in 1876. This was better than anything which 
Hunter was able to do even for Bengal. With the multipli* 
cation of archKOlogical and epigraphical material available 
during the next two decades, a revision was called for and 
was undertaken by Mr. B. L. Rice, the revised edition itself 
appearing In two volumes in 1697. Mr. Rice’s monumental 
work for Mysore and Its several dynasties is enshrined In the 
Bpigraphia Carnatka end elsewhere. 

During hie retirement in England, Mr. Rice found time 
to publish a concise account of Mysore and Coorg from the 
Inscriptions, and it was intended to publish a revised editiofi 
of his Mysore along with the Census Report of 1911. Thst, 
however, not being possible, the work of revision wss entrust* 
ed to Mr. V. R. Tyagaraja Iyer. Kao Bahadur R. Narosimha* 
char being desired to undertake the historical portion. Even 
these w'ere not sccomj^Iished for several reasons, and the 
entire work was finally entrusted to the competent hands 
of Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao In February 1924. What might 
at first sight appear as a delay in the publication of the 
Gazetteer is really not so as will be abundantly clear from the 
immense task which Mr. Hayavadana Rao had before him. 
It was contemplated that the revised edition should fully reflect 
not merely the progress in historical work or the results in 
other departments of the State but that it should include the 

* la f ive VolgiBSa. Kcrmd and Edited b7 Mr. C. Hayavadaoa Itae, 
Geveraneat Press. Baa^ilora. 30 per set. 
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changes introduced in the administration of the State during 
the past thirty years. There is thus presented to us in these 
.pages the evolution, from the dim antiquities to its present 
condition> of Mysore, one of the most progressive administra* 
tions in the world. In Mr. Hayavadana Rao's hands, the 
original first volume is comprised in volumes 1*4, vrhile 
the second volume has expanded into 1,SOO pages. The 
second volume of the revised series extends to over 3,000 
pages and deals with the history of Mysore through the 
ages up to 1930. By his (mriva)led knowledge and prodigious 
industry, Mr. Hayavadana Rso has been enabled to give 
us a connected narrstive of Mysore and its people and we 
congratulate him most heartily on the success which hea 
attended his efforts. 

Mr. Rice's honoured name is omitted from the cover: 
illustrations are lacking t no attempt hat apparently been 
made to insert blocks or wood-euts of the excellent photo* 
graphs of Mysore available; even the maps, w'hich appeared in 
the previous edition, have been cut out; bibliography should 
have been fuller; a consolidated Index should have been 
prepared and appended; floral design with the gandabherunda 
. in the centre is an improvement on the cover, but the 
binding is not as good as it ought to have been ; Volume V 
is too huge and cumbersome to handle; and to avoid foot* 
notes, authorities have been incorporated in the body of the 
text but, to the general reader, this is not a very convenient 
method.' The delay in the publication of the work has also 
necessitated a long errata list at the end of each volume. The 
spelling of proper names has been changed to suit the Govern¬ 
ment's approved system. The changes introduced in the 
general plan of the work abd arrangement of matter make 
the Gazetteer a new work altogether. 

No review of a work like Mr. Hayavadana Rao's covering 
over 6,000 pages of* matter and dealing with the vicissitudes 
of a country from the misty daw'll to the twentieth ceotury , 

in all departments of life and activity, can be comprehensive 
and it is not pretended to make anything like a survey of 
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the volumes under review. I'slull only ettempt to tnvite the 
attention of the render to a few salient points. 

Volume I: Descriptive r 

The Arst volume of the revised edition is descriptive, 
and in this we are referred to Haider's attempt to estnblish 
navigation of the Tungn River (p. 8). Mysore rocks are of 
the archsan formation and explain the absence of coal in 
the State. The geological strata represent the most 
ancient epoch of the earth's crnst, far anterior lo the sedi* 
men Lory formations in which fossil records of ancient plants 
and animals have been preserved. Of the earthquakes, 
which are of the harmless variety, a Nekmangala inscription 
mentions one which occurred in July 1501. An tereolile 
weighing 11) lbs. (ell near Maddur at 7 a.m. on the 2lst 
September 1665, with a report like the bring of a cannon 
bail. The observation under meteorology that some relation 
seems to exist between the rainfall and the number of sun 
spots and that years close to the sun spot maxima and 
minima are periods respectively of heavy or light rainfall, 
instanced by a few cases (pp. 48-49) deserve more detailed 
examination. In the chapter under botany, the length of 
roads having avenue trees of various kinds mighl have been . 
given: we have heard It said that there ere nine crores of 
trees on these roads. Under horticulture In the Bangalore 
district, we find illustrated in the LaUBagh, the remarkable 
adaptation of the plants to the outdoor cultivation of plants 
from different parts of (he world—South and North America, 
Cape of Good Hope, South Sca tsiandsi Australia, China, 
Great Britain and Mexico. These plants, which in their 
natural habitats are found at various elevations, are all growing 
luxuriantly here in the same soil and under the same 
exposure as the tropical plants of India. The Mysore lemurs 
are said to mimic the spotted owl {atkciie bratna) in their 
screeching. Dealing with the family elephas, the elephant 
which was a part of the fighting forces of the country under 
the Hindus down to historical times and an emblem of the 
famous Gauga dynasty of Mysore, represents n^thologically 
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the conception of eternity, Ganesa, denoting bodily and 
mental strength though its reputed intelligence and sagacity 
are not borne out by the structure of the brain, 

U. ETHNOLOGY 

A comprehensive and up*tO'daie account of ethnology 
and caste is contained in this A rat volume. Mr, Hayavadnna 
Rso has devoted a lifetime to the study of this important 
subject and his contributions are of very great weight. The 
deductions so far made cannot be treated as Anal, for ao 
examination—physical, lingual and ethnographical—has only 
just begun and much remains to be done before anything like 
satisfactory data cnn be made available for drawing scienti* 
Acally accurate conclusions on racial origins and distribution 
of races in South India. Anthropometry, ns a test of race, 
has not yet yielded much useful result but some broad 
cluiraoteristics mny be noted. Paleolithic man haa left no 
representatives: and evidences are to be found embedded in 
pleiscbcene deposits, the remains being mostly chipped stone 
implements. Here, as elsewhere, he must have been a rude 
personage, He was followed by people of the neolithic age 
^ whose implements and weapons, in much greater form and 
variety, were made by chipping and subsequently hy grinding 
and polishing suitably hard and tough stones : as iu his day 
drilling stone and other hard materinl.s was familiar. Also, 
the art of mnlcing pottery had been discovered. Neolithic 
remains are found la West*Hi)l, French Rocks, Seringapatain 
and Srinivasapur, while the paleolithic ones are traced near 
Ranavar, Hnlalkere, Hosadurga and elsewhere (pp. 13S-36), 
The people of the Iron Age whose remains are found widely 
scattered in the Mysore State are regarded as having been 
probably the direct descendants of the neolithic people. 

The present population of Mysore might ethnically be 
considered as comprising at least three primary elements, 
following Bruce-Foote, vis., the Pre*Dravidian, Uravidian 
and the Aryan. The Pre-Dravidian includes the Forest and 
Hill Tribes, the.lrula, Kadu Kuruba, Sboliga and Kadn Golla: 
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aod he is ethnically related to the Veddas of Ceylon end the 
Sekeis of the MaUya Peoiosula. 

Caste ' 

There ere thirty*four dominant castes and tribes in 
Mysore, of whom, seven are essentially Kannada in origin, two 
are Telugj Jong resident in the State, two more are Tamil 
settled ia Mysore time oat of mind, eight were originally 
Telugu and are noxv Kannada also, speaking the prevailing 
language of the area in which they are found (p. 142). 
North'vvest of Mysore is subject to Southern Mahratta inilu- 
ence; north*east is semi'Telugu, coming on the borders of 
the Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah nnd Kurnoo) districts ; the 
east nnd south are semi'Tamil, partaking of the charncrer* 
istict of the neighbouring territories; while the west comes 
under the influence of the Malayalee. Southern India up 
to the Krishna is regarded os one ethnological block, in spite 
of intrusiot) from physical and linguistic points of view, and 
lends itself to broad, though not nniversa), generalisatioo. 

There has besn much, too much speculation about the 
origin of caste, which is perhaps a pontifical denial of the 
brotherhood of man. Robertson and Abbd Dubois consider 
U a great safeguard of social tranquillity and an indispensable 
condition of progress in certain arts and industries. Sir 
Alfred Lyall and Dr. J. N. Fsrquhar express the same view. 
Certain results which followed may be set down. It was a * 
thoroughly social institution: it absorbed the aborigines: it 
preserved the Hindu race and civilisation nnd their family 
institutions : the division of labour and of vvork in the Hindu 
castes was at best comparable to that of the medieval trade 
guilds of Europe: and it obviated the necessity of a Poor 
Law in India. 

Mysore Castes: Qeoeial Charactehstlcs 

Amongst the general characteristics of the Mysore castes, 
some of whom belong to the right-hand or the left-hand 
section or the nine or eighteen penas, may be mentioned the 
following:—There is no evidence of polyandry, while among 
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ft few kudike or a form of marrying another husband during 
the lifetime of the first exists- Mother*kin (Mutterrecht) 
persists amoogsl the Kurubas, Bedas, etc. Pre*marital 
communismi post-marital license, divorce and polygamy 
are looked upon with suspicion, though the last may be 
resorted to for the sake of prt^eny. Forms for widow 
remarriage are prescribed among the lower castes. The 
influence of religion is dearly traceable in female chastity 
being highly prized- Restrictions on marriage are based on 
linguistic, territorial and other considerations aod endogamy 
!s the essence of the caste system, exogamy amongst primi¬ 
tive communities being probably a survival from an earlier 
culture. Totemism was once widely prevalent as can be seen 
from kula or bedagu. Of the unusual or curious customs may 
be mentioned couvade amongst the Korachars in Shimoga. 
amongst whom when a wife is delivered of a child, the man 
undergoes confinement: circumcision is practised amongst 
the Bedas of Cbitaldrug and to them pig is taboo as food. 
Consid^ble reference to caste is found in proverbs. The 
Sanketis are Smarthas from Madura and the mixture of 
Tamil aod ICannada in their speech is thus explained (p. 224). 
The Kammo country appears to have been to the east of 

the Kolar district (p. 222 ). 

Language 

' The chapter on languages discloses not much of fresh 
material since Rice’s day and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative 
Grammar is still the ruling authority. We are yet far, 
unfortunately, from a scientific study of the Dravldian 
languages. ICannada claims about forty-five lakhs of people 
as against nine of Telugu and two and a half of Tamil speaking 
persons. 

Literature 

As regards literature, attention might be drawn to the 
fact that Prakrit was a cultivated language la the State as 
attested by the Satavahaaa aod Kadatnba inscriptions. It is 
needless to add that the story of the development of the 
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Kaanads Unguafe and }iuraCure ha$ raceivad adequate treat* 
ment in the work. Haider created a sensation in England 
ftccx)rding to English writers of the period and Tippu Sultan 
was noticed by contemporary authors. Sir Walter Scott 
pictures the reign of Haider Alt in his Surgeon's Daughter and 
Dr. John Leydon bursts into poetry on the vanity of human 
wishes, profoundly inspired by the death of the Tiger of 
Mysore, and evidently reflecting the circumatance that Sri 
Ranganatha overlooks the downfall of the Mahomedan power 
in the State. 

Religion 

We have no evidence worth recording about the pre 
historic religion of the paleolithic man. With the neolithic man, 
in Mysore as elsewhere, a nascent fetishism might be predicated. 
He perhaps believed in a happy future life of eating and 
drinking, when children would need their playthings and 
men their customary implements. Objects found with the 
remains and pre*historic stone circles may have a religious 
significance though not a religious bearing. 

In South Indio, there is no gap between them and 
the Iron Age men who descended from the former directly. 
The Iron Age people continued the burial usages of thei> 
predecessors and perhaps had a similar belief in future life, 
«.g., (he beliefs of the Irulas. Todas, Sholigars, etc., may be 
taken fo r com parison. Scul ptu ral crom lechs a nd other me m oria I 
stones in South India attest their prevailing prsictices. 

Wti do not know how fnr the jungle tribes and castes 
found in South India can be identified with the pre^Dravi. 
dians. Nevertheless, certain religious beliefs and tendencies 
they exhibit may be noticed. While we cannot define 
their indebtedness to their alleged ancestors, the paleolithic 
men. we yet find Irulas. for instance, still constructing stone 
circles, worshipping fetishes in the shape of water*worn 
stones under the shade of trees and revering their totem 
animals. These perhaps polot to a belief in spirit life as 
being common to most primitive races all the world over. 
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Animtsm 

The basis for t'tny discussion of the development of the 
Dravidian religion and the influence of the pre*Dravidian up- 
oh them is rnther scanty and it is not possible to aflillate 
the Dravidian to any welI>knoivn families of religion, 
Animism was once widely prevalent among the Dravidians, 
traced to a belief in spirits and a fear of the evils which they 
inflict, but little connected with morulity. Their doctrine of 
immortality lay in the continuance of the earthly life else* 
where, To them, divine motherhood was a physical fact and 
she took oftentimes n double form. Their worship of the 
gramadevatas, etc., is well known. While only goddesses 
were fond of animal sacrifices, offering of he-bu^loea to Mira* 
in Manjerabad may be referred to, 

Vedic Hinduism 

The story of the Brahman or rather the Aryan migration 
into Southern India has not yet been placed on any historical 
footing and here, os elsewhere, Mr. Haynvndana Rao sum* 
marize^ the several views upon the subject. The only light 
derived from the inscriptions does not take iie beyond the 
second century A.D. But it is permissible to agree vvith Mr. 
Rice that Brnhmonism must have established itself in high 
favour in the early centuries before the birth of Christ. If 
Baudhayana may be reckoned as a southerner, if Apastambha 
belonged to the Andhra country and if we remember the 
former's references to the peculiar Southdndian customs and 
laws, much support for Rice will have been canvassed. It 
might be added that Siva was Nvorshipped in the form of a 
linga in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Unlike the Dravidian, the Aryan religion looked above 
and not under the world, cai'ed for gods and not for ghosts. 
Whether the celebrated Siva acquired the form of Vishnu and 
Vishnu gained the great and famous form of Siva in order 
to fulfil the Vedic dictum that the two were one; and 
whether the Saivas worship Him as Siva, the Vedanlins 
as Brahma, the Buddhists as Buddha, the N^^ayakas as 
IlUrts, the Jamas as Arhat .and the Mimamsakas as Karma, 
7 , ? 
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wft may have to remember that the worship of Siva was from 
an early period associated especially with LakuUsa, an ancient 
teacher, perhaps of the first century A.D. 

/ 

Jainism 

Jainism which was older than Buddhism was, according 
to unvarying Jain tradition, introduced into Mysore by 
Bhadrabnhui the last of the Srutakevalis and his royal disciple 
Chandragupta Maurya (321*297 B.C.)» following a great 
twelve*year famine. Support has also been obtained for 
this view from references contained in literature and lithic 
inscriptions and it is further stated that V. A. Smith- 
veered round from his ' aocnewhat unbelievable ' standpoint to 
'a solid foundation in fact* (c/ Vol. 11, Chap. III). 

Buddhism 

The establishment of Buddhism in the State was the 
work of Asoka, grandson of the Maury an Emperor. While in 
the third century B.C Northern Mysore was under its 
infiuence, the decline of Buddhism was complete in the 
eighth century A.D. * 

Brahmanism 

In his account of later Hinduism, Mr. Hayavadana Rao 
refers to several leading Brahman sects, of which naturally a 
great deal of attention la bestowed upon Sankara and his 
philosophical system (pp. 299-308). The date of Sankara 
Is B much-debated point. Sir John Fleet gives 625*655 A.D. 
X. T. Telang would put him earlier. Max Mulier refers to 
A.D. 7S$*820, from Sankara’s reference to Sambandar as 
Dravida sUu in the Saunderyalahari, a period acceptable to 
Mr. Hayavadana Rao. But the article in the Jignosa based 
on the Kanchi, Dvacaka and Govardhan lists, Punyaalokaman- 
iari» Sushama and Gururatnamala takes it at least to five 
centuries B.C. after a discussion of the several authorities 
and texts that bear upon the subject. Besides, Dravida si$u 
may be Sankara himself. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao, quoting Prof. Jncobi, suggests that 
Sankara's doctrine of Maya was derived from Buddhism. 
There is no doubt that the whole system of Sankara’s 


philosophy hinges on the absolute identity of the individual 
soul with the Brahman and his great and original contribution 
is the doctrine of Maya or cosmic illusion. The germ which 
can even be traced in the Upanishads attains its classical 
form in Sankara’s hands. In order to clear any inisunder* 
standing that may possibly exist in the minds of the readers as 
regards HuddbisC traces in the theory of Maya as propounded 
by Sankara, it may be seated, at the outset, that according to 
Sankara as well as according to every system of Hindu 
philosophy, illusion is called Maya or Avidya and that is 
responsible for the supposed duality between the Supreme 
Soul (God) and the individual soul (atman). According to the 
Buddhists, there is no soul, either individual or supreme, 
and, consequently, the Buddhist is not at any trouble to 
find out a reason for the differentiation between the two. 
The Buddhist says chat everything is changing ceaselessly 
(Kshai^ika Vftda) and, hence appearances whjch constitute the 
world are undependable. Another fundamental diffetenee is 
that wVle the Hindus assert that, though the appearances 
are illusory the matter behind them (adhis^hana) is real (satys), 
the Buddhists deny even this substratum, (heir system being 
1 therefore rightly regarded as sflnya vIda or pure nihilism. 
Their theory of creation out of nothing was therefore cen» 
demned by Sankara in unmistakable terms. Still another 
matter may be mentioned, when on (bis subject. Sankara 
did not promulgate the worship of any deity—Siva, V.ishnu 
or any other. He recognised the worship of Siva, Vishnu, 
Devi, Surj^a and Gnnapathi as Sastric under the panchiyatsna, 
as a resort to those who desired Savik&lpapujs, and con* 
demned the worship of others as unsnstrlc. 

Speaking of Srlngeri, Mr. Hayavadana Rao calls (p. 506) 
the government subsidy to the J^ghir ag^iinst the abolition of 
the snpari haint since 1906, erroneously as a grant. He 
further says that the Jaghir expenditure Incurred In feeding 
and presents exceeds the incoitie and that to make up the 
deficit, the Svami of the Mutt is constantly engaged in long 
and protracted tours for the purpose of receiving contribuiions 
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from disciples. This is again wrong. The Sringeri Svnmi 
tours but rarely and then, it is not to fleece the people, his 
disciples, as suggested. The veneration in which the Sringerj 
Guru is held all over India sufficiently negatives the impJica* 
tioo. 

The discussion of the dates of the Gurus of Sringeri 
(Vol. I, pp. 307*0S) requires verification and the identification 
of Vidy&ranya (1531-1386) with Madhava. the brother of 
Sayana, the celebrated author of Par&iara Midhavlya, 
Sarvadariana Safigraha. etc., as he says, needs further 
elucidation. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao’s theory (Vol. I, p. 323) regarding 
the fusion of Siva with Vishnu, and later of both with 
Brahma, into the * now' welbknown Hindu trinity, is open 
Co very serious objection. The position of these gods and 
their 'later' reconciliation was not the result of any arbitrament 
by the several peoples who worshipped them but the earliest 
references to the Hindu trinity are traceable to the Rig and 
Atharva Vedas. They all ting to the purport ‘ ^ 

etc. And we cannot help regretting that in such a 
standard work as the one under review, such an error should 
be allowed to creep in while comparing the highest con** 
ceptlons of Hindu divinity. 

Lingayetism 

In his narrative regarding the Lingayets, Mr, Rao refers 
to the influence of Kashmir Snivlsm on Southern fudin. 
While its influence on the revival of Saivism cannot be gain* 
said, it has nothing whatever todo with Llngayetism. His 
treatment of the Pasupatas might have been fuller. Like their 
brothers who were also Saivites, they were catholic in their 
teaching and they did not break away from the traditional 
Vedic faith. They cultivated Vedic and philosophical learning 
and lived In amity with the followers of Vishnu and even 
Jaina. The religion of the PIsupatas, however, made Siya the 
transcendeotal god and they affirmed that Siva as Pasupati 
was the operative cause. How far Basava, the Veerasaiva 
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£ouiider« was indebted td the teachings of these sects whicb> 
if anything, only struggled against Brahmanic control rather 
jhan against Vedic belief does not appear. Besides, these 
Veerasaivas are SaktUVisishtidvaitins, whereas the Pisapatas 
are ^ivadvaitins and the Ivashmir Saivites are either Salva* 
dvailins or ^aivavisishtadvaitins. The Veerasaivas and Kashmir 
Saivites have consequently little in common between them. 
Bhakti or love of God and a course of moral and spiritual 
discipline leading to the attainment of s&marasya with Siva is 
their method of redemption. The Lingayet resembles the 
Roman Catholic in his implicit obedience to a Guru. 

Islam 

The earliest introduction of Islam into Mysore was about 
1294. With tne attack of Malik Kafur on Dorasamudea in 
1310 and the story of the Sultan’s daughter falling in love 
with a Hoysala prince who repulsed her overtures are traced 
the first beginnings of the religion of the Prophet ir) the State. 
The first serious settlement of the Mahomedans, however, may 
be said to have begun with Ranadullakban about 1637. 

Christianity 

Amongst the followers of Christ, the Dominicans under 
* De Severao came to Mysore in 1325 and there appears to 
have been a Christian Dewan at the court of Vijayanagara 
in 1445 A-D. 

• Population 

Mysore seems to have been populated from time im¬ 
memorial and the dress of women was always very becoming 
and modest. Iti the malnad parts of the State which once 
contained very flourishing and populous towns, the actual and 
natural population has been diminishing due perhaps to 
excess of deaths over births, the uousurI. prevalence of 
malaria and water-borne diseases, and marriages being less 
fertile than in the maidan parts. 

m. HISTORICAL 

Volume II of the Gazetteer consists of four parts, each 
part separately printed and bound, dealing with the historical 
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pC^rtion, extending to over *3,200 pages.' It cerries the reader 
from the earliest and Pnranic ages to the present day. The 
lirsc part {1930} deals with the sources and periods of Mysore 
history, comprising antiquities, written records, coihs, books, 
art and architecture, sculpture and painting, archaeological 
and other work and Information gathered from these. All 
available material has been utilised and the scholarly work of 
Rice, Karasimhachar, Krishnasastri, Venkayya and others as 
also Archaeological end Eplgraphical Reports, the Records of 
Port St. George, numismatical data, facts gleaned from 
literature, etc., have all been drawn upon in compiling this 
narrstive. Research is not a mere mechanical registration 
of records and imagination and perspective are essential 
to clothe with flesh and blood the kings of long ago. A 
correct version of the account of the reign of Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar ni has been based on original documents discounting 
the myth of maladministration. 

The early history of Mysore continues up to 1336 A.D. 
or the foundation of the empire of Vijayanagara, 'and is 
followed by the mediaeval period which doses with the battle 
of.Tftlikota or Rakkas Tadogi in 1565. The modern period is 
considered under six aub'heads 

(!) Expansion—1610 A.D. Conquest of Seringapatam 
and the expulsion of the Vijayanagara' Viceroy 
by Raja Wadiyar. 

(ij) Consolidation—1704 A.D. Death of Chikka Deve' 
raya. 

(iij) Usurpation—1799 A.p. Death of Tippu Sultan, 
Fall of Seringapatam and Restoration of the 
Hindu dynasty. 

(Iv) Restoration—1331 A.D. Assumption of adminis¬ 
tration by the Government of India. 

(v) Commission—1881 A.D. EUndition in favour 

of Chamaraja Wadiyar. 

(vi) Post-Rendition—From 1881^.D. Witnesses the 

celebration of the Silver J.ubiJee of Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar IV. 
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£arly History 

Under Pre*history and Prolo*history in Chapter II, are 
referred the decay of the low, rude culture of the pnlsolithlc 
man and the existence of the evidences of the neolithic who 
used polished stone, pottery, drilled stone and other imple* 
ments, whose direct descendants were perhaps the Iron^Age 
men, under whom progress of art svas made and whence 
descended the present inhabitants. The Mahabharata war 
marked an epoch bringing about a fusion of diiferent races, 
about the tenth century B.C. or a little before the commence* 
ment of the Kali Yuga, and Ramayana recorded the 
adventures of a Solar king Ramn, once a real ruler. Agastya 
was a conspicuous sage in South India, who gave rise 
to a cult, and was perhaps the forerunner of the last 
Aryan migration to the south. Whether he brought letters 
to the south and civilised the people there we cannot say. 
His greatness, however, is attested by his identity with 
one of*the most brilliant stars in the heavens, Canopus. 
Weber says cannibals once existed in the Deccan. Kamma* 
sandra (near Kelamangnia) on the Arkavati river is asaoci* 
ated w'ith the traditions of Vatapi and it i'* doubtful if 
Yelwal near Mysore is not named after Ilvala. Of the ssgea, 
Gautama at Seringapatam, Kanva at Malur (Channapatna),* 
Vibhandaka on the Tunga (Srlngen), Markanda fit Uhadra 
'(Kendiya), Dattatreya who establishes oneness of the Hindu 
trimurtis at the Bababudans and of the Asuras, Gubasura 
in Harihara, Hidlmba at Chitaldrug, Baka in Rahman 
Ghat, and Mahlsha at Chamundi are among the familiar 
traditions. While the Vansra Kingdom of the monkey race 
is identified as Kishkinda near Hampe, the Jaina Ramayana 
in Hale-Kannada traces the genealogy of the kings of 
the Rakshasas and the Vanaras up to the expedition of Rama 
and introduces us to the Vidyadharas with their capital 
at Rathnapura (Chakravalapurs). It is important to observe 
that the Silaharas of Karahata were known as Vidya¬ 
dharas. 
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Hfiihayas 

The Haihayas, a foreign tribe (Wilson),, of Scythian 
origin (Tod and Wilson) were connected with a race of r. 
similar name which first gave kings to China, and Haihaya is 
said to be a grandson of Yadu. These overran the Deccan, 
drove Bahu, seventeenth in descent from the Solar Puru* 
kutsa from the M&hiemati (on the Upper Narmada river), the 
restorer of the dominion of the NAgas. Sagara, born in the 
forest, was a conqueror and a great ruler and was an example 
of liberality in endowing lands. He nearly exterminated the 
Haihayas and others when Vasishta forbade further slaughter. 
Then, the Haihayas made their capital at RatanpurCC. P.) 
where they were ultimately deposed by the Muhrattas in 
1741 A.D. This dynasty approximately ruled from the 
second to the eighteenth century A.D. 

The famous Kartivirya Arjuna was a king of the 
Ifaihayas. Jamadagni was a nephew of Visvamitra and his 
Rfih son by Renuka was Par&surama who avenged the death 
of his father, in the seven Konkanas. Surebhi is idlntified 
with Sorab. A temple of Renuka at Chandragutti marks 
her sati, while Kolahalamma at Kolar is said to have been 
erected in Renuka’s honour, from Kartivirya Arjiina having, 
been there slain. At HIremagaluru (Kadur district) is a 
singular memorial ia the temple of Parasu (the axe of the 
hero), and Us ancient name of Bhargavipurl connects it with, 
him as he is a descendant of Bhrigu. Rishya Sringa (Kadur 
district) is the place to which the birth>place of Rama is 
ascribed. Rama's route from Panchavati (Nasik) on the 
Godavari to Hamesvara lay through the Mysore Tableland 
and several places are pointed out in this connection. 
Similar tradition connects several places with the heroes of 
the Mahabharata. The Janamejaya grants and several others, 
most of which, however, are described as spurious, may be 
referred to. Since villages identihable in these grants 
still exist, Rice felt they may not be palpable forgeries. The 
grants themselves may be genuine, being long ante'dated for 
security. Historically, however, their value is little. * 
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Archeological 

In Chapter III, the archeology of the historical period 
and epigraphy are dealt with. 1,400 inscriptions incident* 
ally furnish data of great historical value, though their 
prirnary object is to record grants for religions and other 
IMTrposes. Inscriptions proper ere really official noiihcations 
of a more or less public nature, dated or undated, reciting 
facts, simple or complex, usually found engraved and not 
written, on stony surfaces or metal plates, being Intended to 
be permanent records of the matters to which they refer. 
The antiquity of the Mysore coins is dealt with in Chapter IV 
under numismatics. Pumnas or punebmarked silver and lead 
coins, the Satnvahana coins, a Chinese brass coin belonging 
to the middle of the second century B.C. found at Chandra* 
vain, and Roman coins may be mentioned. Chapter V is 
'devoted to sculpture and painting. Monuments in wood and 
stone in Mysore have something unique to offer to the critical 
student of Indian art. Fragments of carving are not Idle 
curiosities but the highest specimens of nrt, being a symbolical 
representation of an Idea and suggesting not a mete imitation 
of nature. 

• Temple Architecture 

Image worship is older than the time of Buddha and is 
contemporaneous with if not anterior to Patanjali, the 
systems tiser of the Yoga system. It is said that Buddha 
himself was a follower of Yoga before his enllghtenmerit 
and the Gandhara sculpture is referred to as an i I lustration. 
Image worship was common iu Yaska’s time and was ivell 
known at least in the third century B.C. The Garudu Stambba 
of Antalkidas (175—135 B.C.) at Besnagar shows that 
worship of Vasudeva could not be later than the second century 
B.C. Aa advanced stage in the development of Vishnu 
and Siva cults bad been reached by the Mth century A.D. 

Sculpture 

Sculpture consisted of things made of w'ood, stone, 
precious gems, i.e., crystal, diamond, ruby, etc., and metals 
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If., images made iot processional purposes. Wax moulds 
belonged to the eighth century A.D. and metal casting was 
older than the tenth. Agamic writers also add earthy ivory 
and brick and lime, the latter particularly for vimanas. Of 
the different classes of sculpture, the Mathura School has no 
representative in Mysore nor are there any of Bengal. Assam 
and Orissa: the early Chaliikyas of Badami have left no 
direct examples but there is evidence of their inhuence in the 
norib'west of My'sore between the fifth and eighth centuries 

A. D. ; there are traces of Paliava sculpture in the monu* 
meats in Mulasthana at Kandi; and the Chalukyan or more 
appropriately the Hoysala dominates Mysore and evidently 
influenced the ideits of even builders in the Dravidian style 
in Mysore. Bangalore and Kolar. Thus n trikutachala temple 
in the Dravidian style occasions no surprise and the florid 
ornamentation nnd delicate tracery of the Hoysala school 
permeates the Drnvidian architects of later days. 

Mr. Hayavcdana Rao gives a catalogue of the several 
icons of the Hindu pantheon found in the Mysore temples, 
but the leading features of the diflerent styles of sculpture, 
and the grouping of sculptural specimens later on would have 
been more useful. 

Nandas and Mauryes 

In recounting the history of Mysore. Mr. Hayavadani) 
Rao furnishes a full account of each dynasty and then draws 
particular attention to the share of Mysore in its vicissi* 
tudes. While this method multiplies matter, It neverthe* 
less makes for thoroughness of treatment and has thus to be 
welcomed. Nandas who were the predecessors of the 
Mauryas (£.0. Vll, Sk. 225) are allotted to the fifth century 

B. C.; they governed Kuntala {E.C., Sk. 236) and from them 
descended the Kadambas. These renowned Nandas themselves 
succeeded the Saisunagas. The fifth from Salsunaga was 
Bimbisara {circa 582), the real founder of Magadhan imperial 
power, who married a Llchchavi Princess of Vaisali and had 
by her a sou. AjatasaUu. His grandson was Udaya whose son 
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was Nandivardhaoa. His son Mnhnnandin had an illegiti' 
mate son Mahapadma Hands, (ha usurper (413 B.C.) whose 
ei^lu sons were familiar in connection with Alexander's 
invasions. Naodagudi (Hoskote) is said to be the capital of 
Uitunga Bhuja, whose nephews the N fin da Princes, imprison¬ 
ed by him, obtained their release and seised the kingdom 
through the machinations of Channkya. Likewise Mankunda 
near Mnlur (Ch anna pat na) is associated with VIjayapalaof the 
solar race. While background for these stones is lacking, 
the legends exhibit a close connection with the account of 
the rise of the Knkatiya family of Telngu rulers (VoJ, V, 
pp. 36*37). Chandrogupta Maurya w’as a respectable person, 
not of base origin, and n relative of the early Nandas. A 
* successful revolution brought him into prominence. He first 
appears as a youthful adventurer In the camp of Alexander, 
freeing from Handa (Justin), and then prbposing to Alexander 
(Plutarch). His abdication and retirement to Mysore are 
contained in the Bhadrabahu tradition. Mr. Hayavadana Rao 
folloM^s* the generally nccepted interpretations (pp. 460*74) 
and as regards Dr. Shanmsastri’s identification of Chandra- 
gupta of the Gnpta dynasty relevantly suggesu that his 
chronology is defective. Bindusara’s (298-72 B.C.) military 
exploits extended to Mysore, Kadamba kings claimed descent 
from Nanda, and early Pallava inscriptions regard Atoka as 
one of the ancestors of the dynasty. In the seventh century 
A.D. a Chalukya monarch, it is said, subdued the Mauryas 
in the Konkans. The Asoken edicts in Mysore are in Indo- 
Pali characters. The break-up of the Mauryan Empire 
about 185 B.C. led to the accession to power of the dynasty 
of the Sungas (185 B.C. to 73 B.C.) who were followed 
by the Kanvas (73-28 B.C.) 

AsdhrAS 

Then came the Andhms, Satavahanas or Andhra- 
bhrityas. Their official religion was Brahmanism though 
there are recorded their donations to Buddhistic institutions. 
Their connection with Mysore is established and their rule in 
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its northern parts proved. Mr. C- H. Rao’s statement that 
Kanishka founded the Saka era of 78 A.D. (p. 494) accords 
with the views of Sten Konow, Jaj’aswa) and others. A relk 
of SaUvahana rule is that the king*s name is associated 
with the name of his mother (E.C., VII, Sk. 176, Sk. 263, 
I,A>. XIV, 333, etc., refer to these kings). 

Kadambaa 

The Kadambas have already been dealt with in separate 
articles in this Journal Vol. KXl, pp. 313-324 

and Voh XXII, pp. 56-64). He places Mayurasarma at 
about 200 A.D., following Dr. Shamasastri but does not 
state whether the date is acceptable to him. His period of the 
Kadambas (the third to sixth century A.D.) while opposed to * 
Dubreuil, is supported by palaographical evidence. Religious 
and social life under the Kadambas, their contribution to 
history and their importance would have made a vrelcome 
addition. Brihed-Banos or Mahnvalis are of great antiquity 
and their connection with the north-east of Mysore is to 
be found in the inscriptions at Mulbagal from the first to 
tenth century A.D. The Vaidumbas are to be found in « 
Bosvringpet, Bagepalli, Mulbagal and Chintamani Taluks 
{M.A.R., 1921, §59). 

Pallavas 

The powerful dynasty of the Pallavas succeeded thp 
Andhrabhrityas in the regions where the Telugu language is 
now spoken. In some grants, these rulers profess to be of 
the Bharadvaja goira but the Puranas mention them along 
with the Vavanas. Pahlavas are now considered different 
from the Pallavas who radiated in all directions from their 
capital at Kanchi. With the abandonment of the Parthian 
origin, they are traced to the Cholas and Nagaa, and Krishna 
Sastri deduces them from an intermingling of Brahman and 
Dravldian tribes. If the theory of their foreign origin be un¬ 
tenable, the suggestion of the transference of hatred between 
the Seleucid* and Arsacida from Mesopotamia to India 
is far-fetched and the causes of the war between Chalukyas 
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and PalUvas mu$( be traced elsewhere* e.g., in the religious dis* 
putes between the Saivites and Vaishnavites as suggested by 
Vcnkayya. According to a copper-plate of Ra 5 'akota* Asvattha* 
man,* the Brahman founder of the race, married a }^aga woman 
^ and the son born of that connection was Skandasish>it and 
thence arose the Pallnvas. In the Bp. Ind., XV* 246* they 
are regarded ns Brahniana'Kshatriyas, like the Kadambas, 
Nolambns and Matsyas of Oddavadi* i.e., as being Brahmans 
in origin and Kshatriyas by profession. Regarding the 
dynasties of the Pa Hava kings, it has to be observed chat there 
are Prakrit charters from about the third to fourth century 
A.D. showing that the court language wm once Pnikrlt. 
Their connection with the Andhras enables Krishna Sastri t6 
’ fill up the gap of a century. Prom the fifth to the sixth 
century A.D. they employ Sanskrit charters and their lithic 
inscriptions belong from the sixth to eighth centuries. The line 
of Nandivarman Pallavamallfl* who* on account of his lender 
« age and as hnving descended from BhimavarniAn, the younger 
brothel* of Simhuviihnu* was elected by the nobles* was also 
called Gangepallava. The history of the diCerent branches of 
this dynasty has been sketched (pp. 537*80). The Nolamba 
^Pallavas were overrun about 974 A.D. by the Ganga King 
Marasimha. The Chola conquest and the occupation of the 
Western Chalukyas were other episodes. The social life 
m the ninth century A.D. can be gleaned, among others, 
from Velurpalaiyam and Tandantotlam plates. The Brah¬ 
man religion was reasserting itself* Vishnu end Siva temples 
became abundant, nnd learned Brahmans as spiritual pre¬ 
ceptors of kings had large gifts of land. The high state 
of Sanskrit education Is evidenced by the Bahnr Plates 
(p. 584). 

Qangaa 

The sway of the Ganges may be roughly described to 
date from the second century A.D. to the eleventh century. 

• S./J., ll. pp. 361-74 ; 1916* p. U4 pp. 12*14 ; £fi. 

Ini,, V* pp. 49.23; Virakureba (.y././., XI* pp. 342-61; tp> Ini., XVHI, 
pp. llS-24). 
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The GangaridEe Calinge is not connected with these. The 
Gangas, however, are referred to by the Greek writers of 
Alexander’s time, by Virgil, Valerius Flaccus, Curtias aivl 
Pliny among others. Their traditional stories and their 
lithic records are referred to (pp. 556*92). Several Gangs 
ccpper-plntes have been discovered, not a few of them being 
regarded as genuine. A discrepancy in the week day, or 
a more accurate reading of a date Is not per se sufiicient 
to condemn a grant. In paleography, it is impossible to 
draw a hard and fast line and recent grants have confirmed 
Fleet’s test and Rice’s conjecture. For a proper reconciliation 
of dates given in the copper.plates with what is contained in 
Hchic inscriptions, a systematic village-var survey If essential.* 
Plenty of references to the social, economic and religious life 
of the period is given. 

Chaiukyae 

Between the hfth to the eighth century the Chalukyas were 
in the ascendant in the north .west of Mysore. Apart from their 
Puranic origins, their real source in far from clean Kon 
Kanpur of Hiuen Tsiang is perhaps Banavase, not Koppana, 
Anegondi or Golkonda. Pulikeei II exchanging presents in 
Persia is said to be represented in the frescoes in Ajenta, but. 
It has not been* accepted C/./.H., IV, Pt. II, p. 33). It is 
again a debatable point whether Siladftys has to be identi¬ 
fied with Harsha (p, 716). 

RashtraWutas who succeeded them played an important 
pert iu Xlysore. These were R&ttas or Rajput Rathora. 
Amoghavarshn’s trans'lndiau reputation may be observed 
(B.C., XI. Chit. 76 and 49). The Arabs paid tribute to 
Rashtrakuta rule with which they were in friendly relations. 
Of the Rashtrakutas, Mripatunga (pp. 738*46) receives detailed 
notice. He is the author of Kftvir<^’anu 2 rg<x and he may 
have received support from Sri Vijaya. 

Vikramadiiya VI (pp. 800*26) was a Jain but catholic 
in his patronage. There was a Saiva revival at Banavase, 
Nolambavadi, etc., and Kala/nukhas g&ined royal favour. The 
Kaigmukhas seemed to have belonged to Mu vara* Kon eya- 
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Santati of (ha ParvatavaU (Sk. 99) nnd their head and 
heaveoly seer and emperor was Divyajn&iil Kasmira Deva. 

, Kalachuryaa 

A short bat eventful period in our history was that of 
the KaliLchuryaSi under whom, within a short space of twenty- 
seven years. Veerasaivism developed into a strict end militant 
type. Kannada literary effort was stimulated end the more 
ancient Buddhist and Jnina faiths suffered eclipse. 

Chelae 

^ Mr. Hayavnddna Rao's account of the Cholas, a very old 

royal line going back to the fourth century U.C., is the most 
exhaustive narrative we have till to*day and 408 pages are 
devoted to it. He still adheres to the second century theory 
of Karikala, which is being given up by Tamil scholars. He 
does not agree with the vievb' that Kulottunga Chola 11 per* 
secuted Rsmunujachnryu nnd controverts it by referring to the 

.. inscriptions which describe him as a liberahmmded king. A 
detailed review of the econojnic, social and religioua life 
in the Chola period is given from 850—1250 A.D. We 
may also note that the economic history of South India as 
^derived from inscriptions hos since been publisihed under 
the auspices of the Madras University. 

Hoyealee 

* The history of the Hoysalaa hea also been narrated in 
the pages of this Journal (QJMS-, Vol. VII, pp. 292*509 
and Vol. Vin. pp. 61*76). After detailing it, Mr. C. H. Rao 
gives us a picture of their religious, social, literary and 
artistic life under each ruler instead of in a separate chapter 
. with a view to emphasise their just importance. Ballala HI 
(1291—1342 A.D.) frequently resided at a place variously 
described but perhaps Hampe or its vicinity and the transi¬ 
tion from their rule to that of Vijayantgar, as I have re¬ 
marked in my Vijayanagara Lectures, was not marked by any 
bloody conflict and in all probability there was a close alliance 
betweeu the two dynasties. 
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Pandyas 

Freqii«Dt Pandyafl incursions broke up the Chola 
Empire and its collapse paved the way for Mahomedan 
incursions whose invading armies marched through the 
Chola country. The Pandyans were the next to fall and 
forty years of Paodyan occupation of the Chola territories 
were followed by half a century of Mnhomedan usurpation 
in Southern India. These were not without their repercus¬ 
sions on the Hoysala Empire whose capital was twice sacked 
by Malik Kafur. Under the banner of the Vijnyanagar 
kings the Hindu princes united and a Vijaj'anagara prince, 
Kampana II, ultimately drove the Mnhomedan garrisons, 
from Madura. 

Vljayansfara 

In his interesting sketch of the Empire of Vijayanagara, 
Mr. C. H. Rao rightly believes in the Karnataka origin of the 
empire and the influence of Vidyaranjit in the foundation. He 
scrutinises the views of Sewell in the light of Inscriptions and 
corrects them. For example> the story of Devaraya I'giving 
his daughter in marriage to f'iros seems unfounded (p. 1549) : 
and the suggestion that Devaraya II ascended the throne 
through his elder sister, who was perhaps married into the 
Bahamani family, has to be given up. since it is now known 
that Devaraya II had a younger brother called Pratapa 
Devaraya and it is he who is referred to In Nij&gmjat pr&pta 
{pp. 1570*71). The first and the second usurpations have 
been adequately dealt with. Krishnadevaraya Is the best of 
Vijayanagara rulers and, in spite of his brilliaot achievements, 
Ramar.iya Is an usurper. The great battle with which the 
Empire fell 'recalls the remark of Ciesar Frederick that the 
defeat of the Hindus wis due to the treachery of their 
Mahomedan armies led by Ain-ul-Mulk. 

Social Life 

Social life in the middle of the fifteenth century was 
dominated by religion and castes were crystallised into water¬ 
tight compartments, retarding social progress anddeveloprnenU 
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Under the Vijayanagara kings, foreign trade with all parts 
of the world increased. With the absence of a necessity 
for sinking religious difiecences, they became unable to unite 
and keep the foreign aggressor at bay. But the good of the 
Empire to South India cannot be too fully set out. People 
of South India are the children of that Empire—m religion, 
social life and philosophic ideals. Spread of Saivism and 
Vaishnavism, literature and fine arts, architecture and 
sculpture, learning and the secular arts flourished. With these 
ns a valued heritage to posterity, the Vijayanagara Empire 
lives, though dead and its fall marks the passage from the 
mediavni to the modern world, ushering in the greatest 
transition in the history of South India. 

In the later history of Mysore, the exaggeration contain* 
ed in the alleged treatment of the Jangamaa has been pointed 
out : that the events of 1S3I did not justify the Government 
of India taking the administration of Mysore from Krishna- 
raja Wadiyar III has been established; and the lives of 
Haide^ and Tippu are given a proper setting. Characterised 
with a fulness of detail, accuracy of Information and an 
insight into the originals, the modern history of Mysore 
, has been sketched from every point of view. 

IV. ECONOMIC 

Vol. HI (1029), pp. 430, is well colled the economic as it 
*is concerned with the economic welfare of the people of the 
State. The economic conference, agriculture, irrigation, 
mines and minerals, electric power, arts, industries and 
manufactures, commerce and trade, co*operative societies, 
means of communication, rents, prices and wages, famine and 
economic condition of the people are the topics dealt with. 
Most of the matters included in this volume is fresh and 
indicates the progress achieved by the State under the sgls 
of Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV, the present Maharaja. 

V. ADMINISTRATIVE 

Vol. IV (1929) id administrative. The system of ad¬ 
ministration from the days of theMauryas to 1831 is sketched 

a * r 
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la Chapter I, followed hy an account of the administrative 
rDachiner/ up to 1855—the non-regulation period. The 
transition period followed up for another six years and the 
Regulation period comprised the years between 1S63—1881. 
The system of administration since the Rendition—Revenue 
and Survey Departments> Inam Settlement, Excise Adminis¬ 
tration, Protection, Local Self-Government, Life Assurance, 
Army, Technical Departments, Public Instruction, University, 
Musrai, etc. has been sketched, as usual, with thoroughness 
and lucidity. 

VL GAZETTEER 

Volume V of the work under review, printed in 1950, is 
a stout and unwieldy volume, containing nearly 1,500 pages 
including the index. In plan it follows the earlier edition, 
district-var. The first section is descriptive, detailing situa¬ 
tion, area, boundaries, physical aspects, etc. The next section 
gives the historical and archssological notes and these are 
followed by the economic, administrative and gazetteer 
sections. 

CONCLUSION 

Connected with many a legend enshrined In the 
Remayana and the Mahebharata, not to speak of the palsoli* ‘ 
thic or the neolithic periods, the ancient history of Mysore is 
both varied and interesting. In the course of his expedition 
to search for Sita who was carried off by Ravana, Sri Rama* 
chandra is generally admitted (o have passed through the 
Mysore Plateau. In attempting to rescue her, Jatayu was 
mortally wounded on the Jatinga Ramesvara Hill (Mk. 27) 
and Hanuman crossed the Cauvery River at Ramanatbapura 
(Ag. 53; Yd. 25, 26), its tributary Lakslimanatirtha being 
named after Laksbmana. On the return Journey, Rama 
passed through Avan!, Nandi (Cb. 22) and Mulkunte 
(Tu. 14). 

As regards the Mahabharata, Kaivara may be Ekachak/a- 
pure (Ct. 86, 87); Kuntidevi built a temple at Chickaballapura 
(Cb. 29); and after the performance of the Rajasuya sacriffce, 
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th« Pandavas came to Belgarai where they set up hve linfas, 
(Sk. 126). Matsya, capital of Virataraya, is Hangal in Dhar* 
war, juat over the north*west border of the present Mysore. 
The edicts and inscriptions of Asoka bebn|ing to the first 
half of the third century B.C. have been discovered. Mysore 
was under the sway of the Haihayas and of the Mandas who 
ruled over Kuntnln (5k. 225). Korthem parts of Mysore were, 
perhaps, also under Mauryan rule. The Setavahaoas and 
the Mnhavalis or Banas occupied Mysore territories in their 
day. The first indigenous dynasty of the ICadambas was well 
known even in the Western World. The Gangns of Talakad 
ruled over Mysore for nine centuries and were succeeded by 
the essentially Mysorean dynasty of the Hoyaalas which could 
take Its place amongst the most glorious dynasties of South 
India : and Vijayaimgar as an offspring of the national efforu 
of the Hoysalaa and others laid the foundations of an empire 
which yet lives to>day in the affections of the people of India. 
The Mysore Rajas #ho succeeded to this heritage have 
contributed their valour and genius to the building up of the 
great edifice which has been recounted by Mr. Hayavadana 
Rao. With chapters in bold relief on the Hoysala princes, 
the Vijayanagara Viceroys, the Palayagars of Ikkeri and 
other Palayapats, the Mehomedan Sultans and the Mysore 
Wadiyars. names like those of Vishnuvardhana, Kempe* 
^owdt, Jagadevarayn, Chikkadevaraya and others would 
emerge from obscurity and take the place which is due to 
them among heroes famous in Indian history. 


REVIEWS. 


Sri Ramnyaneda Antarariha «r Mokahamarga Pradipika.' 

Sy YSDATOBlf SUfiCAJtAO. 

{Mt Rs. 6.) 

Thy work before ue is not the first and there have been several 
attempts which have been previously made to give a philosophical 
meaning to the RLniyafici story. The struggle of the JIvltma to 
become oae with or to realise its identity with the supreme soul has 
been portrayed in the sthula fashion as the parable of the Rfimilyapa, 
The pancha prfiols with the upa-prili^ls. the indriyfis (both 
jninSodriyAs and karmindriyfis) and the ahat-ripus have all been 
perMnified and given liunan forms, being made to nseiat or array 
against R&ma, the Jlvilma. Lakshmaoa who is said to l>c tl^e five- 
headed Annnta, is, for instance, the five-stranded prllna. JlnakT 
is the divine love for muktl, the attainment of which is obstructed by 
Rfivaoa, ten-headed or possessed of the ten indriyss. R?ima is 
helped in this by the mfirutas or the prl^ic currents. It may be 
possible, therefore, to compare tlie story of R&ma with tlte rousing of 
the kundalint Sakti in the human body, the object of which is also 
the realisation of the supreme soul. But the identification of the 
chief places given in the epic with the chakras does not appear to be 
wholly justified: nor is the progress from one chakra to another sati^ 
factorily compared with the episodes in tho Rimayana. Nevertheless, 
wc congratulate the author on his laudable attempt to give an esoteric 
meaning to the legends of Rfima and we trust, in a revised edition, 
experience gained from Ydga practices will ]>e brought into fuller 
play towards the completion of the work, To explain these in 
Kannada is not easy but Mr. Subbarao has done his best to acquaint 
the ordinary reader with his views. 


Jyotirvinodini. 

By Mr. N. Vekkatssa Ivskoar, B.A. 

{No. I. Sri KantirtiVA Nanuimharaja Pariposhita Karnataka 
Vaifnantka GrarUhamaUt. Xitraa/aia PArishad. Rs. 2.) 

This excellent Kannada work is the translation of Camille Flam- 
mariofi’s Astronomy for vromen in French translated into English and 
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kaoWQ Francis A. Welby’s AstroDauy for Amateurs. His Highness 
the Yuvara/a’s munificent gift of Rs. 2,500 has made this valuable 
publication possible. It contains 239 pages of interesting and up‘to- 
date matter relating to onr knowledge of the heavenly bodies and has 
four appendices dealing with: (1) Translations of Kannada words 
used, (2) English or Greek equivalents of the twenty'Seven asterisms 
described in the lunar mansions of the Hindu astronomers, (3) the 
names of the stars, planets, comets, moons and the like referred to in 
the te:tt and as known to Western astronomers, and (4) a general 
appendix, all these alphabetically arranged to facilitate ready 
reference. Eight pictures illustrate the appearance of the firmament 
a or the starry heavens at the tine of the four principal equinoxes of 
the year. Certain clusters of stars are shown : we bk taken through 
the nebule in Orion, Andromeda and Dogstar ; and we can see how 
Jupiter and Saturn appear at a distance. The famous Halley and 
Bicla Comets are also beluded among tlte oumerous illustrations in 
the work. 

For a simple yet forceful style, elegant diction and clear 
, exposition, the book leaves nothing to be desired. As a handbook of 
astronotpy, wo commend the work to every reader of Kannada. 

S. S. 


Inscriptiona of the Pudukottal State. (Two Volumes.) 
iPublttkid by tht Gn4rnmtnt.) 

Wr welcome the two volumes publislied by the Government of 
^udukoLtn containing the texts and lists of inKriptims found in the 
State up to 1929, under the able editorship of Sir T. Desikachari. 
The State is rich In places of historical interest going back at least to 
the dawu of Cbristianity-^s attested by the Br&hmi inscription. 
The Sittanaavfisal caves and frescoes compete with Bagh and 
Sigiriya in their importance. The Kudiualmalai record, as a treatiso 
on music, is unique and refers to systems tmknowii to modern Indian 
musicians. Other inscriptions range from the time of the Pallavas to 
the downfall of the Vijayanagar dynasty. The State was often the 
cockpit of South India ia the fratricidal strife between the Cholas 
and Fandyas and several times changed its rDaslera according to 
political vicissitudes. The Govcroineot deserve our thanks for 
making these available to the pubUc. 


r 
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The FaUdvs Oenedogy. 

By Rtv. H. HBtiAd, SJ. 

The History of the Believes hes many unsolved problems, the 
foremost among them being the order of succession from the period 
of the Prakrit cheners to the hnel Pallava averthro^v Ijy the Choles, 
Admittedly, the famous VeUirpeleyerD and Vayalur lists repeat 
several names, including even Puranlc ones. Krishna Sastri 
attempted to simplify tlie long list of Pallava kings. And Rev. 
Heras has seriously embarked upon this problem in the work under 
review. By a rigid and critical examination of the Pallava 
genealogy, he has reduced the number of Uie rulers of the dynasty 
to twenty'four. It is not easy to differ from the methods of 
Rev. Heras in arriving at this result, though perhaps one sliU feels 
that a too rigid or sweeping simpliheation and ideatidcation of names 
has boen made as, for example, in the equation of Sivaskooda- 
vsrman with Kureara Vishnu. It is again considered too much 
to suppose that the Pallava kings had their capital at Kanchi from 
the very beginning but this fact is clearly indicated from the dis* 
covary of the earliest ioscriptioa of the dynasty—tlic Hirehadagalli 
plates of Sivaikaudavarman. The Tables are a valuable adj^unci to 
our study of the Pallava history. 

R- 


The Haihayis of Tripuri and (heir Monuments. 

{Idem&irs of thi Arehaolciieal Survey of India, No. ay.) 

Tkb work under review unfortunately does not odd to the 
meagre knowledge we have regarding Che important dynasty of the 
Haihayas of Tripuri, from such well-known antiquarian scholars 
like Cunningham, Hirahl and otbari. Neverdieless, Mr. Bannerjea 
has done well in putting together important information scattered in 
several places. Kor oao it be said that the aocouat of the roonu- 
ments is complete. He does not tell us, for instance, whether the 
star-shaped designs of the Hoysala temples were suggested by the 
circular garbbagrihas of the Chedi Kingdom. We feel all the more 
that the great and unrivalled scholarship of Mr. Bannerjea has been 
lost to us and it will take long before the several gaps in the history 
of this dynasty can be filled up, it is interesting to observe that 
the Chedi Era of 249 A.D. is called the Traikuta and also the 
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Ralachuri Era, although there is no apparent relationships or other 
alliances between these dynasties or between the earlier or the later 
^alacburies ortbe Haihayas. But evidently, Mr. BaojierjeaccKsfined 
his attention to the monuments in the country of the Haihayas and 
be was besides handicapped by the paucity of material to present a 
satisfactory essay on the subject What he has given, however, 
amply compensates us. Though we are unable to say how this 
dynasty came to on end, from tlieir monuments and inscriptions, like 
the Bilhari Inscription, tjie newly discovered Gurgi Inscription and 
etbera, we learn that Saiva ascetics were very iohuential. in the 
country and tbat most of their inscriptions refer to spiritual 
guidance iini>arted by the monks to the rulers of the country. 

The plans and illustrations are excellently done and we are 
gratided that this monograph has, though late, been made available 
to tJm public. 

R. 


The Souiharn Roesnsion of ibo Mahahharata. 

CRtncALLV Enmo dv T. P. S. Sssm, B.A, (Oxen.), M.A. 

• 

Tkk Malilbh&rata occupies & position of importance In nil 
investigations regarding tho literature and civil!aition of Ancient 
India, as it is a repository of Informstioo on political institutions, 
• sociological matters, and religious and philosophic systems. As 
R. C. DutI aptly described,it is no exaggeration to say that (lie two 
hundred millions of Hindus of the present day cherish in their hearts 
,U)e story of their ancient epics. No single work except the Bible 
has such iuBuence in affording moral iDStnictioo in Christian lands 
os the Mabibb&rata and the R&mkyana in India.” The hfahi' 
bbirata, the history of the Bh&ratas, Is therefore sure to live as the 
greatest heritage to posterity left by our ancients. And none will 
deny the necessity for a critical and authoritative edition of this 
work. All the editions so far issued have some drawbacks and leave 
something to be desired. What is, therefore, needed is a scientific 
and critical edition with the several variants duly noted, the text 
itself being critically sifted and well established by correlating the 
different provincial texts in order to arrive at the original. 

The Bbondarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, has under* 
taken such an editiou and has issued, so far, five fascicules. 
But Mr. F. P. S. Sastri says rightly that Dr. Sukthankar’s edition 


U tlie Northern Recension and tliat sicce an equaDy critical and 
authoritative Southern Recension is badly needed, he has taken up 
the work DOW under review. 

I catirely agree with Mr. Sastri in his view that the Brahma- 
Oa^lja episode is a late Nordiern intruder and lias no place io 
the Southern Recension. He seems also right in hU opinion that the 
Kumbakonam edition cannot be considered a Southern Recension 
at oil inasmucli as it not only maintains the Gan^ia episode but 
also preserves in the main, the scheme of chapters and verses accord¬ 
ing to the Northern System. As regards the metliod in working 
out the new edition, there is a fundamental difference between 
the B O.R.I. and Mr. Sastri. While Dr. Suktlianker proposes to 
constitute the text of the Mahibh&rata as closely as possible to 
Vyfisa's version of it, Mr. Sastri’s edition is to choose one thoroughly 
reliable and representative manuscript as tire principal text and add, 
by way of critical apparatus, the more important variations of 
readings found in four other different manuscripts which are in¬ 
disputably Southern. 

Two Volumes—Xdl Farva'^Parts I and II, have been so far 
published. 1 congratulate the publishers on the neat lettet-preis, 
the fine get'up and very handy sise of the publication. It is hoped 
chat it will it possible to losert in the book, illustrations in calwr, 
every attempt being mide to visualise the ancient times by producing 
the costumes and manners in vogue at that period. An index ^ 
giving the first letter of the verses may also be usefully added, if 
the necessary additional expense be not prohibitive. It behoves ihe 
Indian Princes, merohsnt-princes, nobles snd the public at large to. 
help the enterprise and make it a success. No apology is needed 
for concluding this review with tlie following prayer of Sri Parama- 
hamsa Sv&mi Brahmhnanda to Krfoadvaipfiyana Vyfisa, the author 
of the Mabibliftrata 

(I 

I 

5^ ffRf ?ifm ^ II 


Hiftiory of Myeor«. 

By Mare Wilks. 

• {Edited by Sir Murray Jlaiumiek. Mysere CffterumeMl 2*nu. 

I9S0-) 

"The Historical Sketches of Southern India by Wilks, a favourite 
with South Indian historians, liad become scarce, since its luiblic- 
ation a hundred years ago, and titc Govarnmeot of Mysore deserve 
the thanks of all for making this classic available to the public. 

As Wilks* account of Mysore is eminently readable and it often 
gives authentic first>hand information regarding cootemporary events 
and AS a Resident in Mysore, he had aceesi to several State pipers 
and could write with authority, its usefulness imd value as a 
chronicle of contemporary events caruiot be gainsaid. However, 
the early history of Mysore os given by him requires to be checked 
and revised in the light of the enormous msis of cpigraphical 
aud aumlsmatlcsl iu formation now available. 

The early rajas of Mysore, for example, were not heartless 
despots draining the ryots of their last pie nor wave Haider and 
Tippu^really the ferocious bigots as suggested by Wilks. Mr. 
Naraximhaebar has referred us to the humane aspects of Tippu 
Sultan’s administration in his Archeological Reports. Sir Murray 
Hammick has added a brief account of the life of Wilks end 
• given occasional footnotes relating to the identification of places 
and references to later works. But diey do not materially add to our 
knowledge! unfortunately; perhaps. Sir Murray has done well in 
preserviog the integrity of Wilks' work, leaving to others a critical 
study of Mysore History in a separate volume. Mr. C. Hayavadana 
Rao has indeed summarised the later History of Mysore in the 
revised edition of the Gaaetteer. 

R, 


Two Dialogues of Plato. 

( I'reHslcued by S4i/ors, "The Skrine cf Wisdom^' Lmdon. 4/6 Net.) 

The new translatiaD of the First Alclbiades and the Meno by the 
Editors of The Shrine of Wisdom will be warmly welcomed 
by all students of philosophy. In the First Alcibiades, there U on 
the one hand the maieutic (obstetric or assisting) form of dialogue 
through which our latent reasons are called forth leading ua to 



Wi.sdom. On the other, Socrates leads his hearers to the Beautiful 
by the amatoty science, whereby one ascends as far as to the Good. 
In the Meno, the disputative method is used and one is made awar; 
of one’s own ignorance. These two Dialogues well express two funda* 
mental and closely related truths. Yor while the First Alcibiades 
shows the meins whereby the soul may arrive at a knowledge of 
its real self, the Meno makes it clear that the soul inherently 
possesses innate ideas of truth : that it is immortal and that it re¬ 
collects rather than learns truth. 

Tbe most important principle of Plato’s Dialogues is the 
knowledge of ourselves and as the First Alcibiades conforms to this 
it may be said to be the beginning of all philosophy. Similar are 
tite inquiries and investigations regarding Self made in the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus. The Aitareydpanisad discusses about it as 
below: 

« wtmf I m ^ 

ft fTsf Iff fr mi mmi f 

rfinfT% I1 1 1I 

Who is this Self whom sve think of ? What inong aU things 
is that Self ? It is that by which one sees visible objects ; by which 
one hears sound; by which one sratlU something ; by which one 
speaks; by which one discriminates between a good and a bad 
thing. 

ffian. *?Tffl?lif ftfTf tfflf 

i^fT 5fW! flft f9T f% i FfSWTfW 

*ifP?r II ^ 11 

It is what is called heart, the sensorium, consciousness, activity, 
ideation, reason, intellect, knowledge, power of grasping, attention, 
meditation, alertness, memory, determination, resolution, vitality, 
desire, wil>~in short, all aspects of Reason. 

ff ffcf ^ ^ 

^ i o f iji i Pf ^ ^ fr^irpf: jw 

arf^ fif#f piift ^ syrftt afr- 

SRnaf^gT sf^nd wgi ii x w 

It is Brahma, Indra, Prajapathi, all the gods, five elements 
(eactb, air, ether, water, fire), plants bom from seeds, and creatures 


of all kinds^ bom frcrn eggs, from utorus, from dirt &s also borses, 
cows, meo, elephants including those that fly or move—in short, all 
lives, movable or immovalUc, that are led by fteason or possess 
Reason. For the world is led by Reason and rests in Reason. 

« ^ e>mi^ 

WTcfRRTr If V II 

It (Self) having got over this world with the help of Reasoo 
end having obtained all cbjccU of desire in the Heaven, became 
immortal. 

K, I. 


The Mysore Tribes and Coates. Vel. IV. 

{Mysore Ooveromenl Press.) 

This volume is on a par with those already iooued as regards (quality 
of material, bulk of the book and its get*up. Ai many ua forty* 
three tribes and castes in Mysore have been treated and a fund of 
information has been given under each tribe. There nre, however, a 
couple of points in which the reviewer feels unable to agree with the 
learned eutlior-Rao Bahadur L. K. Ananthokriehnu Iyer. There 
seems to be no attempt made to minimise the numUr of castes by 
grouping them under some wcll>knowa major divisions, On the 
contrary, every aub*caste and even a section of a sub*castc Itai been 
* exaggerated and elevated into the position of an independent caste 
Of tribe. I may mention, as an instance, the Okkalu. In this 
volume, Kotte Okkalu, Morasu Okknlu and ReddI have Ixen 
* separately treated instead of being treated under the head of 
"Okkelu Equally indiscriminate is the way in which the book 
is illustrated u most of these serve no ethnographical lurposc 
whatever. Keverthdess, the puhlicntion deserves to be in (he 
hands of every ethnologist. 

N. I. 


AdduoI Report of the Arobeeologioal Survey of fodie, 
1937>28. 

This is the first volume issued by Mr. H. Hargreaves, Sir John 
Marshall having been placed ob other duties after a distinguished 
end brilliant record of service for twenty-six years as the head of the 
Department. Though there were no sensational discoveries durbg 
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t]ie ytu, yet considerable addilioca have been mode to our stock of 
knowledge. A detailed survey of Baluchistan and Wariristaa has 
revealed remains in these parts dating from the early ChalcoUthic, 
civilisation to historical times, thus proving that that culture was 
wide-sprend all over Western Asia. Excavations conducted at Jukar, 
sixteen miles north of Mohen^jo'datOj show traces of CholcoHtbic 
culture and it is sunuised that tlie place was destroyed before the 
Arab conejuest of Sind. Further spadework at Sarnath has brought 
to light one apaidal temple and finely polished octagonal pillars of 
the Asokan epoch. Excavations at Paharpur till now in the bands 
of the Varendra Research Society and Dr. Bhsndarkar bavs been 
aiAce taken on hand by the GovernmenC. The great vihora of ^ 
Dharmapala was cleared of debris and identified; exhibiting a 
wealth of terracotta materials, similar to those of Sravasti and 
Nalanda delineating the folk-life of the people in plaques of rare 
beauty. Further diggings were underUken at Kagorjunikouda 
where were found eighteen ancient inscriptions and several valuable 
sculptures. On the strength of these Inscriptions, it is sought to be 
identified with tlie Srip&rvata of Nagarjuna, though as recently 
pointed out in the /. Q., whether this was the bone of great 

Ktgarjuna of the Vajrayana School or the later one, may still be 
questioned. 

Brahmi inscriptions of Mauryun times were found incised in 
caverns cut on the hillock near the Pugatur station on the Erode • 
and Trichinopoly line. Another record establishes the existence of 
Karvr in the third century as Karuvur. Some 271 Kauarese inscrip¬ 
tions were copied during the year, beloagiog to the Chalukyas of^ 
Kalyanl, the Rasbtrakutis, the Kalachuryas and othera The letter- ^ 
press, the photographs and the get-up have been as usual quite in 
keeping with the former publications. 

S. S. 


Pranayama. 

Popular Yoca, Vol, 2—Part I. 

[‘ A'aivaiya^Aama”. Lottavh{G. /. P.). Prut Ri. 

Srxaiat KtlVALAYArrANDA, the Editor of the well-known journal 
Ydga-Mtmamsa”, has planned to publish u series of books on 
“ Popular Yoga of which the first part is devoted to the practical 
study of Pranly&ma j and of the eight varieties mentioned by 
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SvStRiirtma SQri in his Ha)ha PrndTpikn, two types. f*ts. : UjjiyT 
and Bhsstrika, are discussed therein. 

% An anatomical note on the parts of the body that pUy on im* 
portnnt rdle in respiration as also of the physiological effects of 
* breathing and its control has been given. Though a chapter has 
been devoted for the expionation of the '' Physiologies! and Spiritual 
Values " of Priodyama, very little, unfortunately, has been said on 
the spiritual aspect of it The Author could, no doubt, have shown 
how, on the physical plane pr&pa manifests itself in the onimsl body 
ns breath through inspiration (Sah or ^okti) and expiration (Ha or 
l^iva); how the male principle of prtQa throws out, while the female 
a principle draws in In accordance with (be nature of 3ahti as Sabda- 
brahman or Kula'kundalinl and how breathing itself is a manm 
colled Ajapa (unrecited) as it is said without volition. He 
have, with advantage, shown how the nftdia are conduits of prUoa; 
how through them the solar and lunar currents run; how by 
PrA^AySmu, prSoa is made to run through Suiumua and how, after 
passing through the chakras, it is made to leave die body through 
f Brahmarandhra. 

* The illustrations and the glossary, not to apeah of the ap^Kndices, 

increase tiic usefulness of this excellent, instructive and interest¬ 
ing publication, and the other volumes are looked for with eager 
interest, 

' N. I. 


Hosa Huttu. 

By A. N. KftisHifA RAfi, Esq. 

{pH^iisAeii V. 0. T. Agtnty^ Bnnfal9rt.) 

This pamphlet is a collection of essays m forcible and vigorous 
Kannada on the renaissance in Asia, and of the topics discussed, two 
chapters are given to the republican upheaval in China, the rest deal> 
jng with historical figures in India and with Indian art and culture. 
Eight lialf-tone portraits have added to the value of the book. 

R. 
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Annual R«port on South Indian Epigraphy 
for the Year ending Slit Maroh 1929. 

Muck go<>d work was done durmg the year: eighty-four villages 
were visited, 542* inscriptions copied, twenty-two copper*plaiea secured 
and 206 photographs taken. A list of photo-aegatives stored in the 
office (corrected up to 51sC March 192$) was published, and two 
Urdu inscriptions copied during the year were got deciphered. It is 
worthy of notice that scholars and private parties continued to take 
interest in epigraphy as will be seen from the large number of 
requisitions for copies of transcripts and for estampages of i&acrip- 
tions. The earliest inscription in the collection (No. 1, App. A) is 
a fragmentary record engraved on an odd copper-plate received from 
the Collector of OonjaiB. The language is Sanskrit, the characters 
being those of the sixth century A.D. rcsembliag timt of grants of the 
Kadamba kings K&kiiithavartoan and Mrigfiavarmon and of the 
Ssrabhavsram plates. Of the inKriptions in the year's collection 
mention may be made of the following m being of some historical 
importance;-^ 

Inscription No. 55 (p. 11) found in the Svayamprsk&^elvara 
temple in Sivapuri village, records *i political compact between 
HfljfndrasClao (Uias NiehadarSyaa and Kipdan—Sundarattolav 
niutf TurvarApativelAo (r/. also No. 65, p. 12). No. 66 (p. ll) is a 
long composite record of the time (third year) of Tribkuvanacbakra- 
vartin Sundarapaodya, r,«., perhaps Maravarman Sundarapajidy^^ !• 
No. 144 (p. 1$) is a Pallava inscription from Seoaiv&ykkM, 
engraved evidently on n hero stone, bearing on it the hgure of^ 
a Braliman wearing the sacred-thread, witli an arrow piercing 
his neck. Nos, 120 and 121 (p, 16) show that the Pallava king 
"TellArrioda-Nandivarmsn and the Pa^dyan Mlrafijadaiyp^ Vara- 
guoa-Mahamja were contemporaries. No. 22$ (p. 25) in TIrilia- 
purlivars temple in Tiruvadatiurai village states that as the 
Hoyssla king Narasunhadeva destroyed the country and the temples 
and took away the bnoges of gods, UdaiyanSyokan Alias Tdvftra- 
znoiogiy&r Vioar&jan, a mudali of Nayanar Vi^ivaraiyar, set 
up in the temple of Tiruvaiatturai*udaiya Naya^i&r, the images 
of Atko^dA Nay oka and his consort with a prabhi and of 
Tiruvidavar Perumaj. No. 343 (p. 35) in the Timppilcivara 
lemple in Tiruppalaivanam traces the genealogy of Tammu-Siddhl 
froD (the Telugu-Cbojar chiefs) Kaliksla-Chdla of the Solar 


Race through Madhurintaka Tilimga Vijju, Kalla^Siddha, ^r^- 
Siddhi and BeUa. No. 460 (p. 44) at Kudupu in the Mangalore 
Taluk 19 iniercstiQg aa ft mentions that in the reijcn of Bukkarlya 
of Vijayanagara in 1297, Rih^asa, Kartika Su. 1, Thursday, 
a gift of money and paddy u*as made to Vidyaraoya>^iIpada of 
Sringdri for feeding Brahmane and for offerings to the temple 
of SaAkaradeva. No, 461 (p. 44) in the Anantapodmanibha- 
svimin temple in Kudup village, mentions Mainda'Heggude. 
The king is mentioned with the tides of Pdpdyachakravarti, 
Busavasafiknra, Riiyagajknikufa. No. 464 (p. 44) in the Maha- 
liAgeivara temple in Kavaru village mentions Basavann^ Odeya 
as governing Madgalttr'Tfijya under the king's orders, No. 467 
(p. 44) in the $6mfith6ivBra temple In Someivara village mentions 
TryamhakadivaA'odeya as governing Ma&ga)0ru*rajya. No. 469 
(p. 44) in the I)urgii*Param6fv(vh temple in Kulai village mentions 
Hadapada Midarasa, eon of PapdivridCva as governing Mahga]Qru* 
rftjya. No, 470 (p, 44) in the same temple menlioas NSgappa- 
Odeyo, son of Mi^darusa-Odeya as governing Mangaliiru^rdjya. 
No. 47S (p. 45) 1298 from Vu]lyl>eUu refers to a teacher 

Vidylgirillrtha>3r!padn. No. 486 (p. 46) 1 U25. on n slab in the 
prIkSra of the SoAkaran&rlyaoaswImln temple in Chantoru village 
of Udupi taluk meotions Mahlbal4d6va*Odeya as governing BUn* 
kdrU'Tijya and refers to SafikarLraQya-^rTpIdft, a diKiple of 
.Vidyinoya. No. 526 in the Nlmiivars BasU in Yaranga village 
gives the ancestry of the Alupa king Kulolekliara and mentions bit 
queen Jikalamidevi and three other persons of whom an interesting 
account is given on pp. 79*80. No. 204 (p. 23) refers to the imuge 
of VMUpi'Gsoapati, perhaps indicating the conquests of the Pallava 
king Narasimhavarmon over Bldimi. 

Valuable and useful appendices have i>een given for purposes of 
ready refennee and detailed information. With the addition of 
plates and the text of inscriptions, this publication is bound to prove 
still more useful in the future tbiLD it has been in the past. 

S. S. 
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An Arehsologieal Tour in Godrosi*. 

{Memoirs of ArehaekgktU isur^ey of India. No. 43 . 1931 ^ 

Bv Sir A- Stkxk. 

Sts a, Stsdt, well known for hu tours and travels of exploratioo^ 
who has added considerably to our knowledge of Serindio, and the 
Indian bordorlaod, the Swat Valley^ has now enriched oui knowledge 
of Ancient India, by coatributiug a monograph which embodies the 
labours of his researches Iti Gedrosia. This waterless desert con^ 
quered the iron consUtution of Philip's warlike son Aleaander and 
later became a trophy of Chandragupia who won it from the compa¬ 
nion of Alexander. Thence on the region falls out of the purview of 
Indian history. Sir Stein has now succeeded in rousing our attention 
to the imporuace of this province, which fully shared witli 
Mohenjodaro, the pulsating movements of the Cbalcolithio civili¬ 
sations. For it has revealed to us a wealth of pottery, figurines of 
bulls and goddesses, skulls of the neolitliic period, all indicating a 
close affinity to the great Indus culture. Besides, its dialect, the 
Brahul, is closely allied to the Dravidion dialects, suggesting marked 
affinities in various directions. The more is our regret, themfore, 
that we are unable to get at the root cause of the desiccation 'of these 
once fertile fields of culture. 

R. 


Jainism in Kerih India. 

{Lengmans, Othh 6* Co.^ London, /pfi. £ 9 9s.) 

Ma. CKzacANUt J. Shah, M.A., has brought out, in book form, 
his thesis to the University of Bombay for tite degree of Master of 
ArU, wherein be gives a history of Jainism from its origin in 
too 3.C. to tbe end of the Gupta Period in $26 A.D. As Rev. 
H. Heras, S.J., in his Foreword points out, " two limits will be 
found in tliis history of Jainism by Mr. Shah—one geographical, 
the other chronological,” vit., geographically to North India (Xryi- 
varta of Rev. Heras) and chronologically, at A.D. 526 when in 
Vallabhi council a list of canonical works of Jainism was finally 
drawn up. In bis fairly lengithy account, Mr. Shab has tried to show 
that, at least from the days of P&i^a or from SOO B.C. down to the 
supposed conversion of the great Vikrama in the beginning of tbe 
Christian Era and, to some extent even throughout tbe Kush&Qt 
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rmd th« Gupta periods, Jainism was the post powerful religion in 
the North. Nevertheless, we cannot help echoing the following 
^statement of hfr. Shah “ However, until the numerous Jaina 
inscriptions, and tnanuscripu which exist everywhere in the North 
/ axe collected and translated and until plans are made of the 
architectural remabs and statistics gathered, it Is idle to speculate 
either about the exteot and strength of Jainism in the North or 
about its vicissitudes during iu existence there.'* The booh is nn 
excellent attempt in tbe rigltt direction and leaves nothing to be 
desired even in the matter of the letter^press, illustrslions, contents, 
bibliography and iudex. 

$ It is No. 6 in the Series of " Studies in Indion History ** of 

the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, 
Sombay—aa Institution which is doing much to help aspiring 
historians in their commendable Quest after truth, under tlie inspiring 
lead of Rev. Father Kurua 

N. I. 


Palayagara of Hsgnlwadi and History o( Ikkeri. 

% 

. Dv M. S. PurtAKNA. 

d/. J*. ^mitstMharti Jiao. Ji.A., LL.B., Sangnlort.) 

Tkb late hfr. M. S. Puttanna was well known for his Roonsda 
novels and books of historical interest. To his study of Palayagars 
already issued are added these two small volumes on tlie Palayagars 
.of Hagalwodt and Ikkeri. While the Palayagars of Hagai wadi 
were not notable for s&ytbbg, the history of Ikkeri is a brilliant 
chapter in the history of Mysore. The chieftains of Ikkeri, better 
known aa Keladi, preserved the culture of Mysore from the Inrush of 
marauders after the decline of Vi|ayanagar. Theix impartial 
patronage of rival religions and a careful land revenue system 
deserve to be remembered. Mr. Puttanna has given us a very 
interesting and readable account of these rulers maloly based on the 
Kannada and English materials available, tbe Portuguese and 
French archives being unfortunately a scaled book to miay. This 
Imtory deserves warm welcome and we tliank the publisher Mr. 
Soraasekbara Rao for continuing tbe praiseworthy work of his 
father. 

R, 

V * * 
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Th« Myit«riou9 KundtJjni. 

Bv Vasamt G, Rble. 

{2?. B. Taraf>o/ctnUt Sens & Ce., Sembaf. P/ke Jis~ 3 ’ 8 .) 

D&. Kkle’ 5 aim in lliis work, as hfti been observed in tbs reviews of 
Uie previous editions, is to explain the Y6^ic phenomena in terms of 
Western anatomy and physiology. Regarding his sutement tJiat (he 
RuQdalim corresponds to the right vagus nerve, there have been 
naturally considerable differences of opinion. Besides, ic has to be 
remembered that the object of YOga is the control of mind, which Is 
like M&ya and which like it creates by its incomprehensible power 
of imagination both the moral and phenomenal world, possea&ing the S 
j>ower of Vikshdpa (creating doubt) and ^varoQtv (liiding or cover¬ 
ing). What mftya is to the macrocosm (Universe), mind is to tlie 
microcosm (man). As mlya is the energy of If vara (creator) in 
the Universe, mind is the energy of JIva (soul) Inman. And as 
Nature is not a mixture of all the gases, mind is not a bundle of all 
nerves. 

Pr&na is universally pervading 3alai and is the source of life 'w 
which organizes out of matter vrhat arc called living forms.' When 
prfina goes the organization which it liolds together disintegrates'* 

Bach of the cells of the living body has a life of its own. Breath¬ 
ing is a manifestation of the cosmic rhythm by which the whole 
universe moves and according to which it appears and disappears. 

Vkyu as universal vital activity manifests itiolf on entry into each 
body in ten different ways and of its funetions in the body the clhcf 
ones are prhpa (appropriation), apisa (rejection), vyfnu (disiHbu-' 
ticpn), udAaa (self-expression) and samlaa (equipoise). It is the 
control of these da^ or poncha ptL^as (pripiyhma), that helps one 
in getting any control of the mind and its vrittis (modifications). 
Prin&yfima is the means to Kuodelin! Yfiga. 

The rousing of Kund^ltal is a Leya Ydga, that is, the Yfiga of 
dissolution or upward movement or Nivritth It is the opposite of A* 
Pravritd or Srieti (evolution) and tlie order of this dissolution is os 
follows:—Prithvi (earth) tattva of which smell is Jninindriya 
and feet are the Kormendriyas is dissolved in Gundha-laiunatra at 
MQlidbirachakra. Thb Gsndhs is taken up to Maoipura and In 
it Apas (water) tattva of which taste is Jn&nendriya and hands are « 
Kamindnyas is dissolved in Kasa-tanmfitra. It is tlien taken to 


STidhi«h(h«nsi wher« Tejas (fire) tattra d which sight is Join^n* 
driya and anus li the Karm^adnya is dissolved iti ROpa^unmatra. 
That then is taken to Anahata and in it Vftyu (air) tattva of 
which touch is JniQ^ndriya and genitals are Karmindriyaa is 
dissolved in the Sparsa.tonra&Cra. That in its turn is taken to 
ViSuddba where Akisha (ether) tattva of which hearing is the 
JnlnSndriya and mouth is the Karmfindriya is disaolved in Ssbda- 
tanmatra. That again Is taken to Ajna where it and manaa are 
dissolved in Mahat. That is dissolved in.Siikshma Prakrit! which, 
in its turn, is united with Fartbindu in Sahnsr&re. 

Thus the control of ^ chakra which is connected with some 
particular chitta vrittis or modifications of the mind helps to the 
control of its tatt\'a as also its Kannfindriya and Jnln&Qdriya and 
leads to tlic control of the next higher chakra with Its tattva and 
indriyns and so on. As one succeeds in getting control of the 
successive chakras, one progresses in bis control over the tatlvas 
(elemenw) or ac(iuires siddhis In Ydgic language and finally 
conquers death itself, Without an adequate considemticn of these 
flspecu, no work on Yoga or Yfigic practices will U complete. 

N. 1. 


Buddhistie Studisi. 

Ewran by Bimau Churh Law, Ph.D., M.A., B L. 
iT^aektr SfiinA ^ O-. CaUufM) 

With the publication of this book. Dr. Bimala Churn Law adds 
yet another volume to tbe long and valuable series of interesting and 
instructive studies of Buddhism upon which he has, for many years 
past, been usefully engaged. In " Heaven and Hell in Buddhist 
Perspective ” Dr. Law put before the reader the BuddhUt idea of 
Heaven and Hell; in “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India’' 
and “Ancient Mid-Indian Kpalriya Tribes ’ he gave a narra¬ 
tive of the history, manners and customs of some Ksatriya tribes of 
ancient India together with a detailed historical and geographical 
account of some ancient Ksatriya tribes of Mid-India J valley of 
Upper Ganges and its iribularies) respectively; in “Life and 
Work of Buddhagho?a ” he presented us an illumining portrait of 
the most celebrated commentator of the Theravida Schoed of Bud¬ 
dhism and in “Historical Gleanings’’ he published a coll««ki» 


of si 2 essays dealing subjects o£ historical iioportauce. The 
book under review contoiAS as many as thirty-six intercstijig mono- 
graphs contributed by such renowned Eastern and Western scholars, 
as Mrs. C. A. F. Ehys Davids, Dr. A. B. Keith, Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar. Dr. B. M. Baras, MahimahdpSdhyaya Dr. Haraprasid 
S&stri and Dr. Bimala Chum Law. This short Encyclopedia of 
Buddhisin and Buddhist Literature is bound to be of immense use 
to all students of Buddhist History, Literature and Religion and 
Pill, the canonical language of the Buddhists. 


N. I. 


EDITORIAL. 


In the Indian Hislarical Quarterly, Decetnter 1931. Mr. K. G. 
Seshfk Aiyar writmg or ' Kula^lldiiLra Xlv&r aod his Ditei” »Bys 
thnt ICulalfikhara, one of the twelve Alv&rs. the celebrated Vai^ikOva 
Saint oi South Indlu, ^vas ];orn oa 29th January 52? .in<] died In 
594 A,C., after having lived for 07 years. 

TAi Journal of the Royal Asklie Saelity, January 1932, 
contains an illuminating contribution oo "The Giha^av&Us of 
Ranauj’* by S&hily&chlrya Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu. The origin 
of GAhadavUlas U traced to the RishtrakGta Cbandrad4va. and these 
rulers were so called because of their sway over Gldhipur, i.e„ 
Kanau). The Kingdom of Kanauj once more came into the posies^ 
Sion of Um Ruhlrakfllas with the conquest of BadlQn about 
V. S. 1111 (A.D. 1054) and tluir occupation of Rannuj. They ruled 
overKMt (Denares), Oudh and, perhaps, also over JudrasthHaa. 

1 

• Mr. Bljanray Chattcrjee answers in the Modern Reiien', 
February 1932, the question " Did InsulIndia get Maltayana Cult 
from Bengal ?TUcugb the writer disagrees with Dr. Stutterh«im*s 
'identification of Dharmapala of Bengal with Dharmasetu (supposed 
to be the father-in-law of King Parangakaran), lie falls in with 
the view of Professor Coedis that Vujrayhna was already known in 
Sumatra in 654 A.D. and depending on oilier evidences such as the 
influence of Kalanda there and tlie Kelurak iaKription wherein 
mention b made of a Mah£y&aist Guru from Bengal visiting Java, 
4ie says lie can point to Bengal as the source of the Mah&yana and 
Tantraydaa cults in Java and Sumatra. 

*% 

In tile same issue of the Modern Ret’ietu, Devaprasad Ghosh 
discussing '* Oujasimha says that this motif, a plastic translation 
of the proverbial rivalry betweeu two of the most powerful denizens 
of the forest, is a typical Indian decorative device, The writer 
shows how this ornament which consists essentially of a lion stand¬ 
ing on a couchaot elephant, is displayed with considerable effect ia 
varying attitudes and manifold combmations in every nook and 
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corner of tlic sUttcly temples and how in Orissan architecture is 
grasped its profound significance as a theme and its perfect suitability 
as a decorative motif. By way of comparison, the writer has sho\^ 
how the fierce conflict between the Hon and the buU was portrayed 
by the ancient Persian artist. After discussing the symbolic inter- 
])retation of this motif and quoting all available authorities on the 
subject, Mr. Ghosh comes to the inevitable conclusion that as a 
symbol it epitomises indomitable force and victorious power’*. After 
dealing with the origin of tire motif and its development, he says : 

" As protecting divinities of the sacred shrines and guardians of the 
gate, the Gsja>Simlias of Orissa compare favourably with gigantic 
Egyptian sphinxes, tlie colossal Ninevlte bulls and the formidable d 
Chinese lions. ” 

Rev. H. A, Fopley in Ills article on " Music in India : Yester* 
day, To-day tind To*morrow ” in t!m //mdus^itu Jlepifw, J^Wiiry- 
March 1932, glNts an idea of the extent to which the art and 
science of music had attained in the early days of the Aryan people 
by referring to the musical instruments mentioned in the Rig V^da ^ 
and to the rules of chanting of the Sima VSda. He then traces the 
development of Indian music, calling attention to j&tis mentiotf^ 
in the RSmfiyaoa. He nextdeals with Kitya 35etra cootaining an 
account of the Science and Art of Music, belonging to the sixth 
century of the Christian era. This work is compared with Silappadi* 
garam (a Tamil work of the some period as NStya Sistra) to show 
bow the Dravidien art developed along its own lines without being a 
mere imitation of the Aryan. The musical treatises by scholars 
and musicians are referred to for describing the principles and « 
practices of the music of their day, such as SaAglta Ralnikara 
by S&raAgadIva. 

••• 

The " Disposal of the Dead in Tibet ” according to Rev. Walter 
Asboe in Man of Mareh 1932, comprises three ways ; (1) Chop¬ 
ping the l)ody into pieces and scattering them in all directions ; 

(2) cremation on a funeral pyre ; and (3) burying or throwing the * 
corpse into the water. 

**. 

TAe Humamsf, Bangalore, wliich has been doing quiet, good * 
work, we regret to note, has decided to cease publication and we 
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hope it will be pkossible ere long to revive the issue of this 
periodical. 

*** 

In the Imiiaii Hisiorual Quar/er/y for December J931 Dr, 

• Cootnaruawamy in bis article on the Origin of the Lotus Capital ” 
says timt the Capital was in use in the Vedic and Epic times and thut 
the Indians inherited the corijontcr's tradition In a country ahere the 
urt in wood was succeeded by that in stone, But in Persia the 
builders inherited a mason’s urt, and Iwcamc experu in working 
in liinestone- When Asoka commenced hii l)uilding activities, 
the Persian Palace had Iwco already burnt down for nearly half 
w a century. 

••• 

In the same Issue, Dr. PranNstlt, dealing with the scripts on 
the Indus Valley Seels, finds that these seals end Indian punch- 
nurked coins contain mostly the name.s of gods and goddesKS, in the 
manner of those existing in early Elam and Babylon Ian senls. 
Acceptance of these views will no doubt make for a revolution In 
Indian historical calculations. 

* la the ffie AtHtrienn OHtNfMi Sanely (December 

1931) Dr. Hopkins contributes un article on tlte Divinity of Kings in 
jhe Vedic and Epic times. The king wlio was u royal divinity or 
wbo was half divine in t!w Vedic times, Iwame in the epic period 
himself a divine incamati« or a representative of Vishnu ; the divine 
attributes however l«ing atfcvched only to tlie office and not to the 
individual. 

It is witit deep regret we record the demise* of His Highness 
the hLdiarujah of Cochin, a Vice-Patron of the Society for several 
years. 

•** 

The Society baa sustained still another loss in the untimely and 
premature death of one of iU Vice-Presidents, Rajamanirapravina 
ilr- 0. S. Balasundarom Iyer. After a very brilliant University 
career, he joined the Mysore Civil Service in 1397, where lie 
served in various capacities vrilh considerable distinction and was 
* selected lu the Executive Council to the Goveroracat of His Highness 



the Maharaja of Mysore a few ycsiK ago, where he won universal 
regard and esteem by his unswerving loyalty, high sense of duty, 
efficient discharge of bis functions and a wide and sympathetic 
outlook. His offable manners, genial temper, social habits and 
pleasure of sport made a large circle of friends and admirers. He 
had also developed deep and wide cultural tastes and was one 
of the most widely read and well informed of Mysore Civil Servanta, 
He ^vas greatly interested in tlie activities of the Mythic Society 
of which be was a sculous member from the very begiuning and 
latterly its Vice-President. 


B^ok* received during the Quarter ending 
31st tVfareh 1932. 


P^eeanled by:— 

Scnllhaenlnn (nslilution. Waahineton— 

). Recently Paled Pueblo Ruins in Arisona (S.M.C. Vol. 82, 
No. II)—by E. W. Haary andL. L. Hargrave. 

2. Yoksas, Part II (S. I. Freer Gallery of Art)—by Anand 
K. Coomaraswamy. 

1. Creek Indians—Modern Square Grounds of ihe: (S.M.C. 

Vol. 85, No. 8)—by J, R. Swanton. 

4. Report for 1931. ‘ 

5. Human Hair and Primate P atternlng—by Gerrit S, Miller, J. 

V. R. S. A Sene. Madr**— 

MabtLbbiratn: Southern Recension, Vol. H, Pt. 11 (Adi- 
parvem)—by P, P. S. SaMri, 

MMtr*. O. 6. Teranorevala Sen* A Co.— 

MysteriousKundalini; (III Edition)—by Vasunt G. Ktle. 

Msdra* UnSv*r*lt>^ 

Tpsrwr by A. Venkatrau and H. SesLe- 

iyangar. 

The Aifthove- 

^to^cM ,dJSee.»na •ga* As^^cLanr 

2. Tibet—Some Gcogrepbicul Dbsemtions in Western: 

, (Reprint from J.A.S.B,, XXV—I)—by S, R. Kasbyap. 

Government ef Mreer^ 

X. Stores Purchase Committee Report, 1930«31. 

2 to 6. Meteorology in Mysore; Reports for 1926, 27, 28, 29 
* and 30—by C. Sesbeebar. 

7 to 11. Rainfall Registration in Mysore: Reports for 2926, 
, 27, 28, 29 and 30—by C. Sesheebar. 

Mysore Unlveretly^ 

1. Place of Science in the Development of Mysore Agriculture 

—by L. C. Coleman. 

2. Mysore Tribes a Castes, Vol. IV—by L. K. Auantha- 

krisbna Iyer. 

Covernmeni of Ceylon— 

Epigraphia Zeylamica, Vol. HI, Pi. 4 (Archaeological Survey of 
Ceylon)—by S. Paranavitana. 

Kelvolyadhama. L.onevl«- 

PranAyama, Pt. 1 (Popular Yoga Series, Vol. H)-by Kuva- 
laymanda. 
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KamatftkA SaKIt^A PAi*l*hft|» Bftngftler^— 

^ Vcnk&tBsa Iyengar, 

V. a. T- G«n»rAl Afen«y» B<ut*a1ore^ 

•. K~ 

CoT*mcn«at of Burma— 

Bunna Gazetteer: Thaton District, Vol. A.—hy U. Tin Oyi. 

MoMfa. l^onsmaru, Qroon 4t Ca. Ltd« Bombay— 

Jamism in North India—by Shah. 

Kal1a*|l JoJbKoT Solh. Bombay— 

Seth Family—History of"-by S. K. Hadivala. 

D*e«a Unlvoretly- 

Old English Morphology (D. V. B. No. XVI)—))y B, K. Ray. 

Purchttiod s— 

!. Indian Annual Register, 1931, VoL I, (Jaji.-June)—by Mitra. 

2. Sociology—by Herbert Spencer, Vol. I. 

3. Do, do, Vol. II. 

4. Bombay Archeological Report for 1901, 

$. Religious Thought and Life in India—by Monier Williams, 

6. Ratnagiri and Savantwadi District Gasetteers (1880). 

7. Chanda District Oasettecr (1909). 

8. 6 ellary District Gasettecr (1904). . 

9. Malabar and Aojeago Districts Gasettecr (1908). 

10. List of Sanskrit Manuscripts io Southern India~by 

G, Opperl, Vol. I, 

11. Do. do. Vol- U, 

12. Totemism and Exogamy^by Fraser, Vol. I, 


13. 

Do. 

do. 

Vol. II. 


14. 

Do. 

do. 

Vol. III. 


15. 

Do. 

do. 

Vol. IV. 



16. Maps of Ancient Kashmir, etc. 

17. The Jatakamala of Arya Sura. English Translation—by 

J, S- Speyer. 

18. The Rise of Bombay—by S. M. Edwardes. 

19. Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel—Part 1. 

20. Do. do. Parts 2 & 3. 

21. Lord Connemara’s Tours in India, 1886'90 : by J, D, Rees, 

22. Problems of the Future—by S. Laioge, 

23 to 32. Canada Museum Bulletins. 

33. Tour of late Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar—by Wm. Hayes, 
34 to 39. History of the British Empire in India-'by Thornton, 
Vols. I to VI, 


Liftt of BooWj on Indian Hiatory received from the 
Library of the Office of the Director of 
Public Inetruelion, Bangalore. 


1. 

.4naiida Rangn Pillur 

s Diary, Vol. 

I, 


Do. 

do. 

11. 

i. 

Do. 

do. 

HI. 

4. 

Do. 

do. 

IV. 

5. 

Do. 

do. 

V. 


6. llie Story of MadruA—by G. Bnrlow, 

7. Ser Morco Polo—by Cordicr, 

d. Early Travel Jn lq4U (JSg^-1619)—-by EoaUr. 

9. Seleciions from the State Papers of the Goveroor*Ocnerul 

of India, Vol, I—by G. W, Ferre*!. 

10. Do. do. Vol. U- 

11. Tho Far Eastern Tropic^by A. Ireland. 

12. Tlic Rajputs—A Fighting Race*—by Thakur Sri Jeirujn* 
• singhjl Seesodia. 

13. Sources of Vljayanagar History—by S. K. Aiyangur. 

14. Medieval India from Contemporary Scurce^by S. Lave 

Poole. 


15. 

Vestiges of Old 

Madras. Vol 

. I— 

by H, Davison 

16. 

Do. 

da 

n 

do. 

17. 

Do- 

do. 

III 

do. 

18. 

Do. 

da 

Index 

do, 


19. A Pepys of Mughal India^by K. }>fanutfi. 

20. Cults, Customs and Superstitions of India—by J, C. Omey. 

21. ^Report on tbe Architectural and Archeological ReraaiQ^ in 

the Province of KaccU^by D. Pranjivay Khakhar. 

22. Mysore—by C. S. Saghuna^a Rao. 

23. Mysore and Coorg, Vol. I—by B, L, Rice. 

24. Do. do. Vol. II do. 

25. Mysore Inscriptions, do, 

26. Edicts of Asoka in Mysore—by R. Mukerji. 

27. Manual of Coorg—by T. Richter. 

28. Moslem Architecture-by G. T. Rivoria, 

29. History of the Imaips and Seyyids of Oman—by Salil- 

Ibn'^asik. 
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30. Hindu Feasts^ Faats and C<remonie^by S. M. M. SastrJ. 

31. Ci^dlizatiofi la Ancient India, Vol. 1—by R. Chandra 

Dutt. 

32. Do. do. Vol. 11 do. 

33. Alberuni's India, Vol. 1—by E. C. Sachau. 

34. Do. do, Vol, II do, 

35. History and Plulosopliy oi Sikh RcIiRioa, Ft. I--by 

Kbasan Sia|ii. 

36. Do. do. do. Pi. II. 

37. Scinde in the Forties—by A. F. Scott, 

33. Native Rule in Myiore-*‘by U, Sharaa Kao. 

39. History of Aurangascb, Vol. I—by J, N. Sarkar, 

40. Do. do, Vol. II do. 

41. Do. do. Vol. Ill do. 

42. Athie of the Mysore State (1902). 

43. The MysoTO District Otiselleer. 

44. Collections of Statues relatiog to India, Vol. 1 02$S>1S55), 

45. Do. do. Vol. Il(1856-ld61). 

46. SuppleDfini to do. 1881. 

47. Wilks* History of Mysore, Vol, I—by Wilks. 

48. Do. ■ Vol. n do. 

49. Ledger and Sword, Vol. I—by B. Wilson. 

50. Do. Vol. II do. 

51. Early Records of British India—by Wheeler. 

52. Ancient India—by S. R. Aiyaogar. 

53. Hindu Manners, Custttns and Ceremonies, Vol. 1—by 

A. J. A. Dubois. 

54. Do. do. Vol. 11. 

55. Cunninghom^s Ancient Geography of India—by S. N. 

Majumdar, 

56- Piers Piowman Histories, Junior Book VI—by E, H. 
Spalding. 

57. Hindu India from Original Sources, Part I—by S. K. 

Aiyaogar. 

58. New Readings from Indian History—by W. H. Hutton. 
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